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PROSPEC3TUS. 

Thb  epirit  of  inquiry,  which  has  of  late  yean  eztonded  to  ereij 
thing  connected  with  human  improYementi  has  been  directed  with 
peculiar  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  education.  In  our  own  coun* 
tiy,  the  basb  of  whose  institutions  is  fUt  to  be  intelligence  and 
virtue,  this  topic  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  no  ordinary  interesC| 
and  has  excited  a  zeal  and  an  activity  worthy  of  its  importance. 
By  judicious  endeavors  to  adapt  the  character  of  instruction  to  tha 
progressive  requirements  of  the  public  mind,  much  has  been  done 
to  continue  and  accelerate  the  career  of  improvement.  These  very 
efibrtSi  however,  and  this  success,  have  produced  the  conviction 
that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

A  periodical  work,  devoted  exclusively  to  education,  would  seem 
likely  to  be  of  peculiar  service  at  the  present  day,  when  an  interest 
in  this  subject  is  so  deeply  and  extensively  felt.  At  no  period  have 
opportunity  and  disposition  for  the  extensive  interchange  and  difiu- 
sion  of  thought  been  so  favorably  conribined.  Science  and  litenip 
ture  have  their  respective  publications,  issuing  at  regular  intervato 
from  the  press,  and  contributing  incalculably  to  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  of  taste.  But  education — a  subject  of  the  higli- 
est  practical  importance  to  every  school,  every  family,  and  ^erj 
individual  in  the  community-Hremains  unprovided  with  one  of  these 
popular  and  useful  vehicles  of  information.  A  minute  detail  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  a  periodical 
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work  such  as  is  now  proposed,  we  think  unnecessary.  With  the 
success  of  other  publications  of  the  same  class  before  us,  we  feel 
abundant  encouragement  to  proceed  in  our  undertaking. 

A  leading  object  of  the  Journal  will  be  to  furnish  a  record  of 
fact8j  embracing  whatever  information  the  most  diligent  inquiry  can 

r 

prociire,  regarding  the  past  and  present  state  of  education,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  foreign  countries.  An  opportunity  will  thus 
be  afforded  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the  merits  of  various  systems 
6f  instruction.  The  results  of  actual  experiment  will  be  presented; 
and  the  causes  of  failure,  as  well  as  of  success,  may  thus  be  satis- 
factorily traced,  and  be  made  to  suggest  valuable  improvements. 

The  conductors  of  the  Journal  will  make  it  their  constant  en- 
deavor to  aid  in  diffusing  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  education. 
Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  has  had  more  influence  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  science  of  instruction,  than  narrow 
and  partial  views  of  what  education  should  be  expected  to  produce. 
Intellectual  attainments  have  been  too  exclusively  the  object  of 
attention.  It  is  too  common  a  thing  to  consider  a  man  weU  educat- 
ed, if  he  has  made  a  proper  use  of  the  common  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  learning;  though  the  result  may  have  been  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  his  health,  and  with  much  neglect  of  that  moral 
culture  which  is  the  surest  foundation  of  happiness.  In  many 
plans  of  education,  which  are  in  other  respects  excellent,  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  man  possesses  an  animal,  and 
a  moral,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  constitution.  Hence  the  total 
neglect  of  the  requisite  provisions  for  the  developement  of  the  cor- 
poreal system,  and  the  confirmation  and  improvement  of  health, 
the  only  foundation  of  mental  as  well  as  of  bodily  power.  The 
moral  department  of  education  has  too  commonly  been  restricted 
to  an  occasional  word  of  parebtal  approbation  or  reproof;  or,  at 
the  best,  to  efforts  limited  by  the  sphere  of  domestic  life.  The 
natural  consequence  of  the  restrictions  thus  unjustly  laid  on  educa- 
tion, is,  that  we  often  find,  in  the  same  individual,  a  learned  head, 
but  a  debilitated  body,  and  a  neglected  heart.  Education  should, 
we  think,  be  regarded  as  the  means  of  fitting  man  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties:  it  should  produce  vigorous  and  hardy 
bodies,  trained  to  powerful  action,  and  inured  to  privation  and  fa- 
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tigue;  hearts  formed  to  all  that  is  pure  and  noble  in  moral  princi^ 
l>le;  and  minds  prepared  for  efficient  exertion  in  whatever  may  he 
their  department  in  the  great  business  of  accomplishing  the  par* 
poses  of  human  existence.  Under  these  impressions,  we  shall  give 
to  fhi^nad  education  that  proportion  of  our  attention  which  seems 
due  to  its  importance.  Moral  education  we  shall  consider  as  em^ 
bracing  whatever  tends  to  form  the  habits  and  stamp  the  character. 
The  influence  of  exampky  in  the  sphere  of  daily  intercourse,  we  re^ 
gard  as  the  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  formation  of  moral 
habits.  In  no  light  do  we  contemplate  the  progress  of  education 
with  more  satisfaction,  than  when  we  view  it  as  elevating  and  puri- 
fying the  great  body  of  the  conmiunity,  and  thus  affording  to  the 
attentive  and  reflecting  parent,  the  pleasing  assurance,  that  his  ef- 
forts with  his  children  at  home,  will  not  be  counteracted  by  con* 
taminating  example  abroad. .  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
domedie  edueationy  or  that  which  emanates  fWmi  parental  and  family 
influence;  nor  shall  we  neglect  penonal  edxtcationy  or  that  whietf 
consists  in  the  voluntary  formation  of  individual  character. 

The  subject  o£femak  education  is  one  which  we  deem  unspeaka- 
bly important.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing .  our  convio^ 
tion  that  it  has  not  yet  received  the  consideration  which  it  merits. 
Whatever  concerns  the  culture  of  the  female  mind,  extends  ntd^ 
mately  to  the  formation  of  all  minds,  at  that  early  and  susceptiMe 
period,  when  maternal  influence  is  forming  those  impressions  which 
eventually  terminate  in  mental  and  moral  habits.  But  the  theme  is 
too  full  of  important  and  interesting  topics  to  admit  of  discussion 
in  a  prospectus.  There  is  no  department  of  our  labors,  from  which 
we  anticipate  a  higher  gratification,  than  our  endeavors  to  aid  the 
instruction  of  the  female  sex. 

Our  efibrts  shall  be  directed  chiefly  to  early  and  elemeniary  educor 
turn;  because  it  is,  in  our  view,  more  important  than  that  of  any 
other  period  or  department.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  omit 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  Uterature,  nor  the  training  pre- 
paratory to  professional  pursuits.  In  particular  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, we  have  no  favorite  theories  to  obtrude.  To  what  is  of  old 
standing,  we  have  no  hostility  arising  merely  from  its  being  old. 
Novelty  we  shall  always  regard  as  an  indiflTerent  circumstance^ 
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rather  thAn  a  ree<Miimeiidation.  Bat  explanatory,  practical  uutruc- 
tion,  under  whatever  name  it  may  appear,  we  shall  be  happy  at  aU 
lines  to  aid  with  our  best  exertions. 

As  our  pages  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education, 
throughout  our  country,  an  earnest  and  cordial  invitation  is  given 
to  peraons  in  every  quarter,  who  take  an  interest  in  our  labors,  to 
astfst  us  bj  the  communication  of  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


*J^  Since  publishing  our  prospectus,  and  taking  a  nearer  view  of 
our  undertaking,  we  have  felt  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  our- 
sehrea  more  space.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  our 
aubject,  without  introducing  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  topics, 
than  we  anticipated.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  each  number 
shall  contain  sixty-four  instead  of  forty-eight  pages:  the  price  to 
be  four  dollars  a  year.  For  the'  difierehce  of  price,  arising  from 
this  circumstance,  our  readers  will,  we  hope,  find  themselves  am- 
ply compensated  in  the  additional  quantity  of  interesting  matter 
vMi  which  they  will  be  furnished. 

The  change  of  our  title  will  not,  we  hope,  be  viewed  as  an  ambi- 
iioos  assumption.  It  was  suggested  by  our  desire  to  avoid  any  im- 
pression that  our  work  is  local  in  its  character  or  design.  We 
wish  to  subserve  the  cause  of  education,  not  in  our  state  or  country 
Bierely,  but  throughout  the  continent. 
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A  FULLBB  gtatenent  of  our  views  and  purposes,  than  could  be 
given  in  a  prospectus,  would  perhaps  be  acceptable  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  our  work.  A  compliance  with  custom  in  this  partic- 
ular, is  peculiarly  requisite  in  our  case;  for,  in  some  instances,  the 
plan  of  the  Journal  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood. 

A  work  such  as  we  have  proposed  may  occasionally  call  for  force 
and  independence  of  mind.  But  we  are  far  from  supposing  that 
our  success  is  to  depend  on  attempting  to  pull  down  old,  or  build 
up  new  systems,  lliere  is  a  deep  and  strong  tide  of  opinion  already 
underminiug  all  that  is  useless  and  cumbrous  in  instruction.  Tlie 
current  of  improvement  is  already  flowing;  and  all  that  any  indi- 
vidual can  claim,  is  the  merit  of  assisting  in  giving  it  the  moat 
advantageous  direction.  Our  office  is  not  to  rouse  a  dormant  atten* 
tion.  Already  there  is  everywhere  a  stirring  of  the  public  mind^ 
and  a  fervency  of  public  effort,  which  make  it  too  late  for  any 
candidate  to  hope  for  the  honor  of  being  ranked  as  a  reformer. 
All  that  can  now  be  reasonably  expected,  is  the  satisfaction  of 
contributing  a  proportion  of  service  to  so  good  a  cause. 

In  our  own  attempts  we  shall  aim  but  little  higher  than  to  record 
the  advances  of  improvement,  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  his- 
tory of  instruction;  and  we  shall  do  more,  we  think,  by  recording 
what  is  done,  than  by  inculcating  what  ought  to  be  done.  Out 
method  of  suggesting  improvement  will  be  to  describe  it  as  it  exists^ 
believing  that  the  way  will  thus  be  best  prepared  for  its  adoption. 

A  point  to  which  our  attention  will  be  particularly  directed,  is,  the 
adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  formation  of  moral  habits;  for  we 
would  never  forget  that  the  chief  value  of  education  arises  from  its 
success  in  creating  and  diffusing  happiness — such  happiness,  we 
mean,  as  is  worthy  of  man. 

Under  these  impressions,  we  shall  not  feel  that  we  are  descending 
to  points  too  minute,  when  we  endeavor  to  aid  the  earliest  stages 
of  mental  developement,  by  pointing  out  books,  plans,  and  amuse* 
ments,  which  have  been  found  useful  even  in  the  nursery.  There 
seems  to  us  to  be  no  danger  of  beginning  instruction  too  soon,  if 
it  is  begun  in  the  right  way,  and  with  expectations  sufficiently  mode- 
rate. We  shall  therefore  think  nothing  beneath  our  notice,  which 
may  contribute,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the  happiness  and  the  im- 
provement of  ^e  youngest  child.  We  shall  bestow  particular  at-^ 
tention  on  children's  books.    Works  of  this  class  have  a  powerful 
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influence  over  the  young  mind:  they  fonn  its  predilections,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  determine  its  character.  This  department  of  our  la- 
bors will,  we  hope,  be  interesting  to  every  parent  who  is  anxious 
that  the  mind  of  his  child  should  be  early  directed  to  knowledge  and 
virtue. 

Within  a  few  years,  public  sentiment  has  undergone  a  favorable 
change  on  the  subject  of  early  education.  Learning  is  made  easy 
and  pleasant,  by  the  judicious  forms  in  which  it  is  presented;  and 
the  disposition  of  children  is  cultivated  by  the  milder  methods. 
But,  of  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  render  the  morn^ 
ing  of  life  a  season  of  pure  enjoyment,  the  system  of  infant  schools, 
seems  the  most  successful.  In  Elngland,  these  schools  have  hith- 
erto been  appli^  to  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor: 
they  have  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  maternal  care.  There 
is  no  good  reason,  however,  why  they  should  be  restricted  to  any 
one  class,  whilst  they  are  so  well  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  adopted  as  valua- 
ble auxiliaries  to  the  best  parental  management;  and  we  are  happy 
to  observe  the  system  of  these  schools  introduced  in  the  initiatory 
department  of  the  high-school  of  New-York.  The  establishment 
of  infant  schools  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  the  history  of  education.  We  shall  use  every  endeavor  to  ren- 
der this  subject  familiar  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  by  communi- 
cating all  the  information  we  can  procure  regarding  the  details  of 
the  system,  and  its  progress  abroad  and  at  home. 

In  this  era  of  great  and  rapid  revolutions  in  society,  nothing  has 
yet  appeared  which  seems  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  extensive 
and  lasting  effects,  than  the  formation  of  mechanics'  institutions. 
Taking  their  rise  from  the  legacy  of  an  individual,  they  have 
spread  over  Great  Britain,  with  a  rapidity  which  reminds  us  more 
of  the  operations  of  the  telegraph,  than  of  the  movements  of  a 
whole  people,  on  the  sober  subject  of  education.  The  mechanic 
classes  of  British  society,  are  prosecuting  this  subject  with  an  en- 
ergy which  begins  to  make  the  wealthy  and  the  highly  educated 
feel  uneasy  for  their  rank  in  the  scale  of  mind. 

Whilst,  in  our  country,  no  jealousy  of  such  a  kind  can  ever 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  class,  the  same  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  active  among  the  former.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make  our 
pages  the  vehicle  of  information  on  this  interesting  subject;  and,  in 
an  early  number  of  our  work,  we  shall  present  an  historical  sketch 
of  mechanics'  institutions. 

A  subject  of  still  higher  importance  to  our  country,  so  large  a 
proportion  of  whose  population  are  farmers,  is  the  establishment  of 
book-societies  and  lending  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
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ehuMi,  in  the  country  towns  and  viUages  of  England  and  Scotland, 
Our  utmost  endeavors  shall  be  used,  to  furnish  intelligence  concern- 
ing these  and  other  institutions,  which  may  be  matter  of  interest  to 
agricultural  readers  in  our  own  country.  Tlie  extensrre  formation 
of  libraries  of  the  above  kind,  in  connection  with  our  already  flour- 
ishing agricultural  societies,  will  contribute  to  difiuse  still  moro 
widely  a  taste  for  lectures  on  chemistry  and  other  sciences  con- 
nected with  agriculture. 

The  national  university  of  England,  now  going  into  operation  in 
the  city  of  London,  wo  consider  as  an  institution  highly  important, 
from  the  immense  benefit  which  it  promises  to  the  middle  class  of 
^Bntiah  society,  and  to  the  interests  of  that  country  at  large;  as  well 
$M  from  the  aid  which  it  will  afibrd  to  the  diffi^ion  of  science, 
throughout  the  world.  We  shall  give  an  earnest  attention  to  the 
l^ans  and  proceedings  of  this  institution,  and  report,  from  time  to 
time,  whatever  may  seem  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  proposed  national  university  of  our  own  country,  we  regard 
with  deep-felt  interest,  and  shall  consider  every  article  of  intelli- 
gence respecting  it,  as  important  to  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  preparing  of  instructers  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  is 
a  subject  which  deeply  concerns  the  well-being  of  our  country. 
There  are  decided  indications  of  public  sentiment  on  this  topic, 
which  seem  to  demand  much  of  our  attention;  and  we  shall  improve 
every  suitable  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  this  indispensable  preliminary  to  good  instruction. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  in  education,  has  of  late  received  an 
impulse  too  forcible  to  be  withstood.  It  will  go  on  independently 
of  such  assistance  as  we  propose  to  render  it.  But  we  submit  to 
every  intelligent  mind  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  a  publi- 
cation devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject,  is  not  likely  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  improvement,  and  be  an  extensive  benefit  to  our 
country.  We  hardly  need  to  remind  our  readers  that  every  thing 
which  concerns  the  character  of  instruction,  in  a  state  of  society 
like  ours,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  character  of  the  people, 
die  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  permanence  of  its  institutions. 

Chie  word  with  regard  to  the  class  of  readers  for  which  our  pub- 
lication is  intended.  We  have  no  intention  of  furnishing  a  work 
for  the  use  of  teachers  exclusively.  We  consider  the  roost  impor- 
tant department  of  education  to  be  that  which  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
superintended  by  the  parent;  and  we  shall  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
our  subject  is  one  to  which  no  person  should  be  indifferent.  Our 
wish  is  to  benefit  the  whole  coMMUxmr.  Our  best  endeavors  shall 
be  used  to  make  our  pages  attractive,  as  well  as  useful,  to  every  class 
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of  readers;  tnd  we  proceed  to  our  labors  in  the  confidence  that  we 
•hall  be  aided  by  all  enlightened  well-wishera  to  the  beat  interesta 
of  our  country. 

In  the  perusal  of  our  pages,  our  readers  will,  we  hope,  keep  in 
mind  that  our  undertaking  is  one  which  is  entirely  new.  The  path 
on  which  we  have  entered  is  an  untrodden  one.  No  precursor  has, 
by  his  success  or  by  his  failures,  done  any  thing  to  indicate  the 
course  which  we  ought  to  pursue.  We  shall  therefore  have  to 
donunit  ourselves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  guidance  of  circum- 
stances. All  that  we  can  promise,  at  present,  is  this,  that  our  at- 
tention riiall  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
the  diffusion  of  information.  In  the  arrangement  of  our  work,  we 
shall  adhere  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  present  number,  until  a  bet- 
ter shall  suggest  itself. 


PAKTICVLAK  VOTICB. 

The  progreii  of  eTery  literary  tiutitiitioa  ia  our  couDtiy,  whether  designed  for 
Mslei  or  feaales,  will  bo,  as  Air  as  fXMsiblo,  an  object  of  attention;  and  we  hope 
that  we  shall  have  it  in  oar  power  to  record  the  advances  of  improvement  in 
every  oniversity,  in  every  cottege,  and  in  aiost  academies  and  schools,  in  the 
United  States.  We  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  Buggesting  to  persons 
who  are  in  possession  of  information  of  the  kiod  mentioned,  that  they  will  render 
a  service  to  edacation,  by  enabling  as  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

To  guide  correnpoodents  in  communicating  intelligence  such  as  we  wish  to  re- 
ceive, we  respectfully  submit  the  following  questions  relative  to  schools,  col- 
leges, &c. 

1.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the  school  or  institution  founded? 

2.  Where  is  the  institution  situated  ? 

3.  What  is  the  number  of  its  buildings,  and  what  is  their  form,  Ice.  i 

4.  What  are  their  internal  structure  anid  accommodations  ? 

5.  What  is  the  number  of  instructers,  and  what  are  their  departments? 

i.  What  is  the  number  of  students,  male  and  female,  and  what  are  their  ages  ? 

7.  What  is  the  coarse  of  study,  and  what  are  the  books  which  are  used  ? 

8.  What  is  the  system  or  method  of  instruction,  in  aU  its  details  i 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  classes,  with  their  subdivisions  ? 

10.  What  is  the  emploTO»ent  for  every  hour  of  the  daj,  for  ever^r  class  ? 

11.  What  are  the  ruinations  of  the  institution,  and  what  b  its  discipline  ? — if  a 
school,  what  species  of  punishment,  mental  and  corporeal  are  used ;  or  when  was 
the  latter  refinquished  ? 

12.  How  is  the  institution  supported,  and  what  are  the  salaries  of  the  iostruco 
ters? 

13.  What  are  the  terms  of  tuition,  or  the  whole  eipense  of  education  ? 

We  may  not  always  succeed  in  obtaining  matter  which  will  furnish  an  answer 
to  each  of  these  questions.  But,  in  such  cases,  even  partial  informatioa  will  oe  ac* 
ceptable. 

Additiooal  information,  of  anj  sort,  we  shall  gratefully  acknowledge.  We 
shall  feel  much  indebted  to  any  individual  who  will  add  8  history  of  the  seminary 
•r  institution  of  vrhich  he  gives  us  an  account,  with  particular  reference  to  tiie 
improvements  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  introduced ;  so  that  we  may 
have  it  in  our  power  to  contrast  tlte^present  condition  of  our  schools  and  colleges., 
with  that  which  eusted  fifty  years  ago. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

.  The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  which  we  take  much  pleasure 
in  introducing  at  the  commencement  of  onr  work.  The  c^hiration 
of  the  infant  mind  is,  of  all  the  departments  of  education,  that  in 
which  improvement  can  be  introduced  with  most  ease,  and  with  the 
greatest  certainty  of  immediate  and  extensive  efiect.  Here,  there 
are  none  of  those  obstacles  to  be  encountered,  which  the  prejudices 
of  ages  have  successively  fastened  on  institutions  devoted  to  the 
higher  departments  of  science  and  literature.  The  field  of  labor  is 
new  and  unencumbered.  Neglect,  rather  than  perverted  effort,  is 
to  be  blamed  for  the  slowness  of  the  progress  which  has  hitherto 
been  made. 

A  new  era,  however,  has  commenced  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation; and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  observe  the  illustrious 
individuals  who  are  the  active  patrons  of  other  benevolent  under- 
takings, entering  with  spirit  into  one  so  important  as  ^lis.  More 
splendid  schemes  of  philanthropy  have  been  devised  for  the  gene- 
ral improvement  of  society;  but  none  so  rational  and  so  practical, 
has  yet  appeared,  as  the  system  of  infant  schools. 

We  should  regard  the  establishment  of  schools  of  this  sort  among 
us,  as  an  incalculable  benefit  to  our  country;  and  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  make  our  account  of  them  as  full  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
that  our  pages  may  thus  contribute  something  towards  a  result  so 
desirable. 

The  work  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  information 
concerning  these  schools,  is  entitled  ^The  System  of  Infants^ 
Schools,  by  William  Wilson,  vicar  of  Walthamstow.  Second  edi- 
tion.    London,  1825.' 

To  render  our  analysis  of  this  work  more  satisfactory  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  hitherto  received  any  intelligence  on  this 
subject,  we  prefix  some  explanatory  extracts  from  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, which,  from  the  commencement  of  these  schools,  has  been 
their  warm  and  successful  advocate.  We  would  embrace  this  op- 
portunity of  expressmg  our  high  respect  for  this  able  publication, 
to  which  we  shall  be  frequently  indebted  for  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  education  in  England. 

In  the  Observer  for  June  1824,  there  is  the  following  account  of 
the  formation  of  a  national  society,  for  the  sole  object  of  establish- 
ing schools  of  this  description. 
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<  It  gives  US  great  satisfaction  to  state,  that  a  society  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  extension  of  infant  schools 
throughout  the  country.  From  what  we  have  said  on  former  occa- 
sions respecting  these  institutions,  our  readers  will  infer  the  high 
value  which  we  attach  to  them;  and  we  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in 
reporting  their  future,  and,  as  we  hope  and  anticipate,  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  meeting  at  which  the  society  was  formed  was  most  nu- 
merously and  respectably  attended,  and  the  subscriptions  have  been 
already  most  liberal,  llie  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  took  the  chair  on 
the  occasion.  The  first  object  of  the  society  will  be  to  establish  in 
•ome  central  part  of  the  metropolis  an  institution  which,  while  it  dis- 
penses its  benefits  to  the  adjoining  population,  may  also  serve  as  a 
model  for  imitation,  and  as  a  seminary  for  training  and  qualifying 
masters  and  mistresses  to  form  and  superintend  schools.' 

The  Observer  for  August  1824,  contains  a  statement  of  the  views 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  above  society's  committee. 

'The  infant-school  society  has  been  formed  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  or  rather  asylums  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  before  the  age  at  which  they  are  capable  of  engaging  in  any 
profitable  employment,  or  at  which  they  may  be  received  into  other 
Bchools.  The  proper  objects  of  the  society's  care,  therefore,  are 
children  of  both  sexes,  from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  Children  of 
this  age  generally  prove,  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day,  a 
heavy  encumbrance  on  parents  who  arc  obliged  to  toil  hard  for  a 
subsistence.  One  of  the  society's  objects  is  to  lighten  the  pressure 
of  this  inconvenience,  and  to  leave  the  parents,  and  particularly  the 
mother,  more  fully  at  liberty  to  pursue  some  gainful  occupation  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  family.  So  convinced  are  the  poor  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  relief,  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances Dames'-Schools,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  established, 
in  which  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  infants  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
an  old  woman,  by  whom  they  are  shut  up,  perhaps  in  a  close  apart- 
ment, in  order  '^  to  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way"  while  the  parents  are 
at  work.  And  for  this  accommodation  parents  are  willing  to  pay 
from  two-pence  to  four-pence  a  week  for  each  child.  The  children 
are  lefl  with  the  dame,  and  remain  under  her  care,  (with  the  excep- 
tion, in  most  cases,  of  Uie  dinner  hour,)  until  the  evening. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  form  infant  schools,  which  shall  be  capable 
of  receiving  from  200  to  300  infants,  and  which,  while  they  secure 
the  same  rehef  to  parents,  shall  be  made  subservient  to  many  other 
purposes,  important  not  only  to  the  children  themselves,  but  through 
them  to  their  parents,  and  to  tlie  community  at  large.  The  plan  is, 
in  the  first  place,  to  provide  an  airy  and  spacious  apartment,  with  a 
dry,  and,  if  possible,  a  large  play-ground  attached  to  it,  where,  under 
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.the  eye  of  a  properly  selected  master  and  mistress,  these  infants  may 
pass  the  hours  during  which  their  parents  are  at  work; — and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  render  this  receptacle  not  a  place  of  irksome  re- 
straint and  confinement,  but  a  school  for  the  acquisition  of  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  decorum,  of  cheerful  and  ready  subordination,  of 
courtesy,  kindness,  forbearance,  and  of  abstinence  from  every  thing 
impure  or  profane, — a  scene,  in  short,  at  once  of  activity  and  amuse- 
ment, of  intellectual  improvement  and  moral  disciphne.  In  what  de- 
gree it  has  been  found  possible  to  attain  these  ends,  those  only  can 
adequately  comprehend  who  have  seen  in  actual  operation  the  sys- 
tem which  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  more  widely.  If  the  period 
of  mere  infancy  is  less  GU»dj  comparatively  spealdng,  for  intellec- 
tual progress,  yet  curiosity  is  even  then  sufficiently  active  to  enable 
the  superintendent  of  such  an  establishment  to  convey  much  useful 
knowledge  to  his  pupils,  by  means  which  are  calculated  to  call  forth, 
wMaui  oppresiingy  their  faculties.  No  parent,  for  example,  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  effect  produced  by  pictures,  whether  of  animate  or 
inanimate  objects,  in  engaging  the  attention,  and  developing  the  fa- 
culties even  of  very  young  children.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  modes  by  which  ideas  may  be  communicated  to  infants,  with- 
out the  necessity  either  of  resorting  to  any  harsh  expedients,  or  of 
imposing  a$ty  $irmn  on  their  facukies. 

Bat  these  first  years  of  life  are  still  more  valuable  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  the  temper  and  moral  character  of  the  future  man. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  both  of  the  susceptibility  of  right  inip- 
pressions  which  belongs  to  the  earliest  age,  and  of  the  unhappy 
permanence  of  those  vicious  or  selfish  propensities,  and  of  those 
peevish  or  violent  tempers,  which  are  then  too  often  contracted,  and 
which,  when  suffered  to  expand,  lead  in  afler-iife  to  domestic  mise- 
ly, — to  profligacy, — ^and  to  crime.  To  counteract  such  propensi- 
ties, and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such  tempers,  is  the  prime  object 
of  the  proposed  plan;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  object  that  the 
whole  frame  and  discipline  of  infant  schools  ought  to  be  regulated. 
The  incidental  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  which  cannot  fail  to 
accompany  this  course  of  early  tuition,  though  in  itself  a  circum- 
stance of  no  mean  value,  is  but  of  small  account,  in  comparison  with 
that  moral  culture,  with  those  habits  of  self-government,  and  with 
those  feelings  of  mutual  kindness,  which  form  the  characteristic 
tendencies,  and  indeed  the  grand  recommendation,  of  the  whole 
system. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
select  superintendents  for  these  schools,  who  have  learned  to  govern 
their  own  tempers;  who  unite  firmness  and  decision  of  character, 
with  mildness,  patience,  forbearance,  and  kindness  of  disposition: 
who  ace  not  hahle  to  be  moved,  either  to  vehemence,  or  to  peevish- 
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nesB,  sharpness,  or  ill-humor,  by  the  waywardness  of  the  children, 
or  by  the  various  difficulties  of  their  task; — whose  tone  and  manner, 
as  well  as  feelings,  shall  be  uniformly  those  of  parental  affection; 
and  who  shall  be  disposed,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  exercise  con- 
stant vigilance  in  marking,  and  gently  counteracting,  every  instance 
the  children  may  exhibit  of  insubordination  or  disobedience  towards 
their  teachers,  or  of  fretfulness,  selfishness,  unkindness,  or  violence 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  especially  in  their  house  of 
play,  which,  at  that  age,  must  necessarily  occupy  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  their  time.  The  qualities  here  stated  to  be  requisite  in 
the  masters  and  mistresses,  may  deter  many  benevolent  persons  from 
attempting  to  institute  infant  schools,  under  an  apprehension  that  it 
may  prove  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  procure  suitable 
instructers;  but  we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  the  past  experience  of 
the  infant-school  committee  tends  to  obviate  this  ground  of  hesita- 
tion and  discouragement.  Hitherto  individuals  have  easily  been  en- 
gaged to  fill  these  important  offices,  whose  conduct  has  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory;  and  the  committee  see  no  reason  to  despair  of 
finding  an  increasing  supply  of  such  superintendents  proportioned 
to  the  demand  for  them. 

The  committee,  however,  are  deeply  sensible,  and  they  wish  to 
impress  this  sentiment  on  all  who  may  undertake  to  form  infant 
schools,  that  it  is  by  instilling  into  the  infant  mind  the  principles  of 
religion,  that  the  effects  even  of  the  most  perfect  discipline  can  be 
rendered  permanent^  and  that  those  higher  ends  can  be  secured  for 
which  man  b  formed,  and  which  infinitely  transcend  in  importance 
aU  the  temporal  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  to  be  derived  from 
education.  To  produce,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  the  children, 
feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude  towards  their  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer; to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  their  moral  responsi- 
bility; to  convey  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion;  and  to  familiarise  them  with  the  bright  examples  of 
piety  and  benevolence  which  the  scriptures  furnish,  ought  to  form 
leading  features  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  these  infant 
schools. 

It  would  be  difiicult  duly  to  estimate  the  efiects  on  society,  and, 
amongst  many  others,  the  diminution  of  private  vice  and  of  public 
delinquency,  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  must  follow  the  gen- 
eral adoption  and  steady  prosecution  of  such  a  system  of  infant 
training.  At  present  we  behold  the  streets,  and  lanes,  and  alleys  of 
the  metropolis,  and  other  large  towns  and  villages,  crowded  with 
squalid  children,  left,  in  utter  neglect,  to  wallow  in  fihh,  to  contract 
disease,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  idleness,  violence,  and  vice.  Al- 
most the  first  language  which  many  of  them  learn  to  lisp,  is  that  of 
impurity  and  profaneness.    Almost  the  first  science  in  which  many 
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of  Uiem  are  instructed,  is  that  of  depredation.  Abroad,  they  are 
exposed  to  every  vicious  seduction:  at  home,  they  too  often  suffer 
from  the  caprice  or  violence  of  parents  incapable  of  instructing 
their  ignorance,  whose  poverty  makes  them  discontented  and  irrita- 
Ue,  and  who  feel  the  very  presence  of  their  children  to  be  a  draw- 
back on  their  efforts  to  earn  a  subsistence.  From  such  a  course  of 
education  what  can  be  expected  but  a  proficiency  in  vicious  propen- 
sities and  criminal  practices: — ^what,  in  short,  but  that  mass  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  which,  in  the  present  day,  we  have  been  forced  to 
witness,  and  to  deplore? 

But  iif  we  contrast  with  this  state  of  things  the  effect  which  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  general  establishment  of  infant  schools,  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  which  have  now  been  developed,  what  heart 
but  must  exult  in  the  prospect?  Let  those  who  regard  such  expec- 
tations as  visionary,  only  take  the  pains  of  personally  and  minutely 
inspecting  those  receptacles  for  infants  which  have  been  already 
formed  at  Walthamstow,  Whitechapel,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster, Blackfriars,  Brighton,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  Let  them  view 
the  children,  clean,  healthy,  joyous;  giving  free  scope  to  their 
buoyant  spirits;  their  very  plays  made  subservient  to  the  correction 
of  bad  and  the  growth  of  good  dispositions;  and  the  happiness  they 
manifestly  enjoy  employed  as  the  means  of  training  them  in  habits 
of  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  of  mutual  kindness,  of  unceas- 
ing activity,  of  purity  and  decorum.  Again,  let  them  watch  the 
return  of  these  children  to  their  homes  at  noon  and  at  night,  and  wit- 
ness the  pleasurable  sensations  with  which  they  are  received,  so 
different  from  the  scowling  looks  and  harsh  tones  with  which  their 
teasing  importunities  and  interruptions,  during  the  hours  of  labor, 
are  apt  to  be  met.  And  let  them,  moreover,  contemplate  the  strik- 
ing re-action  of  the  improved  manners  and  habits  of  the  infants  on 
the  older  branches  of  the  family.  Let  them  view  and  consider  all 
this,  and  they  will  no  longer  doubt  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
proposed  institution. 

We  are  persuaded  that  no  further  motives  will  be  wanting  to  in- 
duce our  readers  zealously  to  promote  the  establishment  of  such 
schools,  wherever  they  may  be  needed,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence;  and  with  that  view  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
special  object  for  which  this  society  has  been  formed,  which  is,  to 
establish,  in  some  central  part  of  the  metropolis,  an  infant  school 
fiiiich  may  exemplify  the  principles  now  explained;  and  which,  while 
it  dispenses  its  benefits  to  the  adjoining  population,  may  also  serve 
as  a  model  of  imitation  with  respect  to  its  mechanism,  and  as  a  se- 
minary for  training  and  qualifying  masters  and  mistresses  to  form 
and  superintend  similar  institutions.  In  the  meantime,  and  until 
sufficient  funds  shall  have  been  obtained  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
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ject,  the  committee  have  resolved  to  accept  the  Uberal  offer  of  Mr* 
Joseph  Wilson,  to  employ  hiB  infant  achool  in  Q^iaker-etreet,  Spit* 
alHeldsy  for  teaching  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  system  to  such 
masters  or  mistresses  as  may  be  sent  thither  for  instruction.  The 
committee  have  engaged  Mr.  Wilderspin,  of  the  Spitalfields  Infant 
School,  to  go  into  tlie  country,  at  the  request  of  any  person  intend- 
diug  to  open  a  school  according  to  the  method  now  in  practice.' 

Mr.  Wilderspin,  whose  name  occurs  near  the  close  of  the  above 
statement,  has  published  a  work  containing  an  account  of  his  plans 
of  instruction.  Of  this  book  there  is  a  review  in  the  Observer  for 
May  1823.     We  subjoin  some  extracts. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  our  readers  that,  as  infani 
education  has  hitherto  received  but  little  systematic  attention,  they 
must  expect  to  find,  in  the  details  of  Mr.  Wilderspin's  method,  some 
startling  novelties.  His  work  contains  many  things  which  seem  to 
deviate  very  widely  from  the  sober  routine  of  ordinary  teaching. 
It  ofiers  nothing,  however,  which  will  not  be  approved  of  on  delibe^ 
rate  reflection.  Mr.  W.  submits  to  his  readers  no  untried,  vision* 
ary  theory.  His  whole  work  is  an  account  of  what  has  been  fairly 
introduced  in  practice^  All  his  experiments  have  been  submitted 
to  public  notice,  and,  after  having  been  in  operation  for  years,  have 
met  with  universal  approbation. 

'  Mr.  Wilderspin's  work  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  chiefly  a  book  of 
details.  These  are  not  particularly  our  province;  and  in  truth,  after 
all  the  controversy  about  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  about  the 
comparative  merits  of  large  schools  and  small  schools,  we  are  pretty 
much  of  opinion  that,  in  these  matters  at  least, 

^  Whatever  is  best  administerM  is  best.^' 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  endued  with  good  sense  and  a  spirit  of  human- 
ity, with  conscientiousness  of  principle,  and  firmness  of  mind,  we 
are  comparatively  little  anxious  to  know  what  are  the  minutirc  of  his 
plans;  at  what  hours  he  opens  or  closes  his  school;  what  grammar 
he  uses;  whether  he  flogs  his  boys  by  a  steam  engine  or  by  hand, 
or  does  not  flog  them  at  all.  There  may,  and  must,  be  much  lati- 
tude on  secondary  points  of  administration;  and,  provided  men 
have  a  right  heart  and  a  good  understanding,  they  will  not  difier 
essentially  in  practice,  however  much  they  may  quarrel  about  the 
theory.  StDl  it  may  not  be  unamusing  or  uninstructive  to  our  read- 
ers to  learn  from  our  author  how  to  perform  so  arduous  a  problem 
as  that  of  managing  "  three  hundred  children,  from  eighteen  months 
to  five  or  six  years  of  age,  by  one  master  or  mistress,"  and  that  so 
perfectly,  Mr.Wilderspin  tells  us,  that  a  whole  day  may  often  elapse 
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a  fttngle  tear  or  aerious  complaint.  The  foUowing  are  our 
benevoleiit  author's  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  master  and  mistress 
of  an  infant. school:  they  would  answer  admirahly  for  transcription 
on  the  walls  of  all  parlors,  nurseries,  and  seminaries  of  education; 
and  the  third  ought  not  be  inappropriate  for  unpunctual  tradesmen, 
courtiers,  and  cabinet  ministers. 

^'  1.  Never  to  correct  a  child  in  aager. 

2.  Never  to  deprive  a  child  of  any  thing,  without  returning 
it  again. 

3.  Never  to  break  a  promise. 

4.  Never  to  overlook  a  fauh,  but  in  all  things  study  to  set  be- 
fore the  children  an  example  worthy  of  -imitation,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  p.  16. 

<  We  have  a  goodly  story  towards  the  end  of  the  book  showing 
what  perilous  events  may  arise  £rom  the  infringement  of  these  salu* 
tary  institutes.—- 

^^  Here  I  will  mention  one  circumstance  which  happened  in  the 
school,  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  teach  by  example  as  well  as 
precept.  Many  of  the  children  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  mar* 
hies,  tops,  whistles,  and  other  toys,  to  the  school,  which  often  caused 
much  disturbance;  for  they  would  play  with  them  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  their  lessons,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  children 
from  bringing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  And  after  giving  notice  two 
or  three  times  in  the  school,  I  told  them  that  if  any  of  them  brought 
such  things  they  would  be  taken  away;  in  consequence  of  this 
several  things  fell  into  my  hands,  which  I  did  not  always  think  of 
returning,  and  among  other  things  a  whistle  from  a  little  boy.  The 
child  ai^ed  me  for  it  as  he  was  going  home,  but  having  several  visi' 
ters  at  the  time,  I  put  the  child  off,  telling  him  not  to  plague  me, 
and  he  went  home.  I  had  forgot  the  circumstance  altogether,  but 
it  appears  the  child  did  not;  for  some  time  after  this,  while  I  was 
lecturing  the  children  upon  the  necessity  of  telling  truth,  and  on  the 
wickedness  of  stealing,  the  little  fellow  approached  me,  and  said 
^pUaatj  air  J  you  Hole  mytehislle.^  ^  Stole  your  whistle!'  said  I,  'did 
I  not  give  it  you  again  ?'  'No,  teacher:  I  asked  you  for  it,  and  you 
would  not  give  it  to  me.'  I  stood  self-convicted,  being  accused  in  the 
middle  of  ray  lecture,  before  all  the  children,  and  really  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  excuse  to  make;  for  I  had  mislaid  the  whistle,  and 
could  not  return  it  to  the  child:  I  immediately  gave  the  child  a  half- 
penny, and  said  aU  I  could  to  persuade  the  children  that  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  keep  it.  However,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  done 
more  harm  than  I  shall  be  able  to  repair  for  some  time;  for  if  we 
wish  to  teach  children  to  be  honest,  we  should  never  take  any  thing 
from  them  without  returning  it  again.  Indeed,  persons  having 
charge  of  children  can  never  be  too  cautious,  and  should  on  no  ac- 
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count  whatever  break  a  promise;  for  experience  has  taught  me  that 
roost  children  have  good  memories;  and  if  you  once  promise  a  thing 
and  do  not  perform  it,  they  will  pay  very  little  attention  to  what  you 
say  afterwards.  Children  are  such  excellent  imitators  that  1  have 
found  they  will  not  only  imitate  the  conduct,  but  even  the  voice  and 
expression  of  the  countenance."    pp.148 — 151. 

^  Mr.  Wilderspin  shall  now  inform  us  in  what  manner  he  driUs  his 
little  regiment.  — 

^^  On  opening  the  school,  I  cause  all  the  children  to  stand  up,  at 
a  word  of  command,  in  an  orderly  manner;  after  which  they  all 
kneel  down,  when  one  of  them  repeats  a  short  prayer,  and  concludes 
with  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  others  repeating  it  after  him,  similar  to 
a  congregation  in  a  place  of  worship.  After  which  the  boy  who 
repeated  the  prayer  gives  out  a  hymn,  and  the  children  aU  sing  it. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  the  little  creatures  will  try  to  sing  and  keep 
time:  indeed,  children  generally  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  singing, 
and  therefore  we  teach  the  little  children  io  smg  the  aiphabet  to  a 
liifie,  which  they  do  extremely  well,  as  well  as  the  pence  and  multi- 
plication tables,  which  they  soon  learn.  The  hymn  being  conclud- 
ed, they  then  conmience  their  lessons,  which  they  do  in  the  follow- 
ing order. 

The  school  is  divided  into  classes:  there  are  two  monitors  ap- 
pointed to  each  class;  tins  are  fixed  round  the  school,  with  cards  in 
them,  the  same  as  are  used  in  national  schools;  one  of  the  monitors 
then  takes  the  children  up  to  the  cards  one  at  a  time,  the  other 
monitor  keeping  the  class  in  order  while  the  lessons  are  going  on. 
When  the  monitor  who  first  began  has  finished  half  the  class,  the 
other  one  succeeds  him,  and  teaches  the  remainder;  the  former 
monitor  taking  his  place,  so  that  the  monitors  share  the  work  equal- 
ly between  them. 

There  is  also  a  general  monitor,  whose  business  is  to  walk 
round  the  school,  and  see  that  the  other  monitors  do  their  duty,  and 
put  the  children's  fingers  to  every  letter  or  word,  according  to  what 
they  are  learning.  In  this  manner  they  go  on  until  every  child  in 
the  school  has  said  one  lesson."    pp.  16 — 18. 

<  It  is  no  part,  however,  of  Mr.  Wilderspin's  plan  ^^  to  make  Jack 
a  dull  boy,"  by  an  overstrained  attention  and  premature  mental 
growth  in  early  life.  The  following  remarks  are  really  very  philo- 
sophical as  well  as  humane;  and  we  recommend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  admirers  of  precocious  intellect,  who  are  quite  con- 
tent to  see  a  child  languishing  for  want  of  air,  exercise,  and  free- 
dom, a  prey  to  rickets  and  mesenteric  afiections,  provided  that  in 
proportion  as  its  limbs  shrink  its  brain-pan  expands;  that  it  com- 
pensates by  a  sickly  cerebral  developement  for  an  emaciated  body; 
by  a  forward  and  flippant  tongue  for  inactive  muscles  and  the  equals 
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mnd  heakhj  growth  of  ^'  a  flM>und  mind  in  a  sound  body."  Not  so 
Mr.  Wilderapin:  he  is  the  Coryphseus  of  sports  and  pla^^-groimds; 
and  wo  betide  the  schoolmaster  who,  after  his  warnings,  shall  for- 
get these  necessaries  of  life  in  his  scholastic  preparations. 

'^  As  the  human  mind  is  formed  for  an  endless  variety,  the  oflener 
the  scene  can  be  changed  the  better,  especially  for  children;  for  if 
little  children  are  kept  too  long  at  one  thing,  they  become  disgusted 
and  weary  of  it,  and  then  the  mind  is  not  in  a  iit  state  to  receive 
instruction.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  persons  in  their  over 
anxiety  to  bring  children  forward  in  their  learning,  actually  defeat 
their  own  intentions  by  keeping  the  mind  too  constantly  fixed  upon 
one  objec^t.  Where  can  be  the  utility  of  keeping  a  number  of  Ifttle 
children  sitting  in  one  position  for  hours  after  they  have  said  their 
lessons,  and  not  sufiTering  them  to  speak,  or. exchange  an  idea  with 
each  other?  No  better  way,  in  my  humble  opinion,  can  be  taken  to 
atupify  them  than  such  a  mode;  for  little  children  are  naturally  hvely; 
and  if  they  are  not  suffered  to  move,  but  kept  constantly  in  one  posi- 
tion, they  not  only  become  disgusted  with  their  lessons,  but  likewise 
with  the  school.  Hence,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  children  cry  on  going  to  school;  but  as  one  of  the  principal 
ends  in  view  in  it^ant  schools  is  to  make  the  chUdrefi  happy ^  as  well  as 
to  instruct  them,  so  it  is  thought  expedient  to  change  the  scene  as 
often  as  possible. 

*'  The  mode  of  teaching  now  under  consideration,  is  as  follows, 
viz: — ^The  children  are  taught  to  stand  in  files;  the  smaller  children, 
Mich  as  those  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years  old,  standing  in 
front,  the  taller  children  standing  behind.  The  alphabet  is  pasted  on 
cards  in  two  difierent  characters,  thus  (a  A)  on  one  side  of  the 
card,  and  (b  B)  on  the  other  side.  The  card  is  then  put  on  the 
end  of  a  stick,  where  there' is  a  notch  cut  to  receive  it.  The  stick 
is  then  held  up  before  all  the  children,  who  immediately  call  out  A: 
ime  of  the  children  then  inquires  how  many  there  are,  and  the 
other  children  answer  two:  the  stick  is  then  turned  round  in  the 
hand,  and  (b  B)  are  exhibited,  when  one  of  the  children  inquires 
what  letters  they  arc,  the  other  children  answering  as  before:  in 
this  way  we  go  on  until  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  al- 
phabet. 

"  They  are  also  taught  natural  history  in  the  same  way,  by  pla- 
cing pictures  of  birds  and  beasts  on  the  end  of  the  stick,  and  the  chil- 
dren very  soon  learn  the  names  of  the  different  birds  and  animals. 
pp.  20—23." 

Mr.  Wilderspin  explains  more  fully  in  the  following  passage  his 
method  of  ^'  giving  little  children  bodily  exercise,  and  mental  im- 
provement, and  pleasing  them  at  the  same  time."  We  are  not  advo- 
cates for  the  plan  of  making  the  whole  business  of  education  mere 
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plaf;  since  quife  as  much  perhaps  of  its  vahie  is  in  the  effort  as  in 
the  attainment:  but  with  very  UUle  children,  for  whom  alone  our 
author  is  legislating,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  judi- 
ciousness of  his  system;  and  even  with  elder  children  it  might  with 
advantage  be  acted  upon  somewhat  more  than  is  usually  the  habit 
in  schools. 

<<  As  an  infant  school  may  very  properly  be  called  a  combination 
of  the  school  and  nursery,  the  art  of  pleasing  forms  a  prominent 
part  in  the  system;  and  as  little  children  are  very  apt  to  be  fretful, 
it  becomes  expedient  to  divert  as  well  as  teach  them;  for  if  children 
of  two  years  old  and  under  are  not  diverted,  they  will  naturally  cry 
for  the  mother;  and  to  have  ten  or  twelve  children  crying  in  the 
school,  would  put  every  thing  in  confusion:  but  it  is  possible  to  have 
two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundre^^^r^ljildren  assembled  together, 
the  eldest  not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  and  yet  not  to  hear  one 
of  them  crying  for  a  whole  day.  Indeed,  I  may  appeal  to  the  nu- 
merous and  respectable  personages  who  have  visited  the  school  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  many  of  whom  have  declared,  that  they 
could  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  such  a  number  of  little  children 
Should  be  assembled  together,  and  all  be  so  happy  as  they  have 
found  them,  many  of  •them  being  so  very  young.  But  I  can  assure 
the  reader,  that  many  of  the  children  who  have  cried  heartily  on 
being  sent  to  school  the  first  day  or  two,  have  cried  as  much  on 
being  kept  at  home  after  they  have  been  in  the  school  but  a  very 
short  time;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  children  are  absent,  it  is 
frequently  the  fault  of  their  parents.  I  have  had  children  come  to 
school  without  their  breakfast,  because  it  has  not  been  ready;  others 
have  come  to  school  without  shoes,  because  they  would  not  be  kept 
at  home  while  their  shoes  were  mending;  and  I  have  had  others 
come  to  school  half  dressed,  whose  parents  have  either  been  at 
work  or  gossiping,  and,  when  they  returned  home,  have  thought 
that  their  children  had  been  lost;  hut  to  their  great  surprise  and  joy, 
when  they  applied  at  the  school  have  found  them  there. 

^^  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Uttle  children  should  dislike  to  go  to 
school,  where  in  general  forty  or  fifty,  or  perhaps  more,  are  assem- 
bled together  in  one  room,  scarcely  large  enough  for  one  third  of 
that  number,  and  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  scarcely  look  at,  each 
other.  In  those  places  I  firmly  believe  many,  for  the  want  of  proper 
exercise,  become  cripples,  or  have  their  health  much  injured,  by 
beiog  kept  sitting  so  many  hours;  but  as  the  children's  health  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remedy  this  evil 
by  letting  them  have  proper  exercise  combined,  as. much  as  possi- 
ble, with  instruction;  to  accomplish  which  many  measures  have  been 
tried,  but  I  have  found  the  following  to  be  the  most  successful,  viz.: 
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^The  ehiUren  are  all  ordered  to  sit  on  the  ground,  which  they 
readily  obey;  they  are  then  desired  to  count  one  hundred,  or  as 
many  as  may  be  thought  proper,  which  they  do  by  lifting  up  each 
foot  ahemately,  all  the  children  counting  at  one  time.  By  this  means 
every  part  of  the  body  is  put  in  motion,  and  with  this  advantage, 
that  by  lifiing  up  each  foot  every  time  they  count  one,  it  causes  them 
to  keep  time,  a  thing  very  essential,  as,  unless  this  was  the  case,  all 
would  be  eonAision.  They  also  add  up  two  at  a  time  by  the  same 
method,  thus,  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  so  on;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  keep  Uiem  too  long  at  one  thing,  or  too  long. 
in  one  position. 

''  Having  done  a  lesson  or  two  this  way,  they  are  desired  to  put 
their  feet  oui  straight,  and  putting  their  hands  together,  they  say, 
one  and  one  are  two;  two  and  one  are  three;  three  and  one  are  four; 
four  and  one  are  five;  five  and  one  are  six;  six  and  two  are  eight; 
in  this  way  they  go  on  until  they  are  desired  to  stop. 

'^  They  also  learn  the  pence  and  multiplication  tables,  by  forming 
thems^ves  in  circles  around  a  number  of  young  trees  that  are  plant- 
ed in  the  play  ground.  For  the  sake  of  order,  each  class  has  its  own 
particular  tree;  and  when  they  are  ordered  to  the  trees,  every  chUd 
knows  which  tree  to  go  to.  As  soon  as  they  are  assembled  round  the 
treeSy  they  join  hands  and  walk  romid,  every  child  saying  the  raultih 
plication  table  until  they  have  finished  it:  they  then  let  go  hands, 
and  put  them  behind,  and  for  variety'  sake  sing  the  pence  table,  the 
alphabet,  hymns,  &.c.  &.c.  Thus  the  children  are  gradually  improv- 
ed and  delighted;  for  they  call  it  play;  and  it  matters  little  what  they 
eaU  it,  as  long  as  they  are  edified,  exercised,  pleased,  and  made 

happy."    pp.  31—96. 

(To  be  coQtinoed.) 
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plie  subject  of  the  following  article  is  daily  attracting  more  of 
the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Several  of  the  recent  institu- 
tions of  our  own  country,  have  introduced  regular  arrangements  for 
corporeal  exercise;  and  we  shall  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  recording  the  progress  which  the  heads  of  these  seminaries  com- 
municate. More  we  think,  however,  ought  to  be  done,  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted.  The  subject  is  sufficiently  important  to 
Warrant  the  estabhshment  of  schools  for  bodily  exercise,  which 
might  confer  on  our  youth  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  ancient 
gymnasia.  The  time  we  hope  is  near,  when  there  will  be  no  litera- 
ry institution  unprovided  with  the  proper  means  of  healthful  exercise 
and  innocent  recreation,  igtid  when  literary  men  shall  cease  to  be 
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distinguished  by  a  pdllid  countenance,  and  a  wasted  body.  Of  all 
the  expedients  that  have  been  proposed  for  winning  the  young  from 
habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  none  seems  to  us  more  promising 
than  the  gymnasium.] 

When  we  consider  how  many  minds  have  long  been  engaged  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education — minds,  too,  which  were  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  results  of  their  labors,  it  is  surely  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  for  ages  they  should  have  overlooked  the  very  first 
and  most  essential  condition  of  success; — I  mean  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  the  body.  Thus,  if  we  except  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  nothing  worth  naming  has  been  done  for  the  body, 
since  the  days  of  antiquity.  Our  surprise  on  this  subject  would  be 
less,  if  the  striking  advantages  oi  training  the  body  had  not  been 
demonstrated  to  us  of  old,  and  recorded  for  our  instruction;  our 
surprise  would  be  less  too,  if  we  had  ever  succeeded  in  education 
without  this  training,  and  if  for  centuries  past  we  had  not  been 
constantly  failing  in  our  efforts  to  perfect  human  beings  without  it. 
This  omission  cannot  be  accounted  for,  unless  by  the  fact,  that 
practice  can  never  be  right  while  principles  are  wrong.  While 
men  remain  ignorant  of  human  nature,  unacquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture, functions,  and  powers,  of  their  own  bodies,  of  their  mental  and 
moral  capacities,  it  is  not  to  be  beUeved  that  they  will  be  fortunate 
in  cultivating  these  capacities,  or  wise  in  directing  them  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  high  purposes  of  existence.  The  great  practi- 
cal question  then  is,  here  as  everywhere  else,  what  is  to  be  done.^ 
Look  at  the  human  being,  see  how  he  is  compounded,  consider  of 
what  he  is  capable,  and  how  he  is  to  be  affected.  While  thus  oc- 
cupied, if  we  have  intelligence  without  prejudice  and  preposses- 
sion, we  shall  soon  perceive  that  man  is  made  up  of  a  physical,  a 
moral,  and  an  intellectual  constitution,  all  equally  and  essentially 
important  in  themselves  considered,  and  in  their  mutual  relations 
and  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other.  When  this  fact,  which 
seems  indeed  abundantly  obvious,  is  once  admitted,  we  shall  of  ne- 
cessity perceive  that  nature  divides  education  into  three  branches, 
and  consequently  that  every  plan  of  instruction,  founded  on  more 
or  fewer  divisions  of  the  subject  than  these,  must  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, because  not  conformable  to  the  arrangements  and  indications  of 
nature.  This  inference  appears  to  be  admissible,  without  an  ex- 
periment to  prove  its  validity;  and  yet  numberless  abortive  experi- 
ments did  not,  for  a  series  of  generations,  so  far  bring  to  light  the 
cause  of  these  failures,  as  to  occasion  its  abandonment.  Even  now 
the  work  of  reformation  is  but  partially  efl<Scted. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  put  this  question  to  himself.    What  would  an 
individual  be  worth  to  himself  or  others  whose  mind  whose  dispo- 
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(rition,  or  whose  corporeal  sjstem— or  any  two  of  these  only,  were 
educated?  His  head  might  he  furnishedy  and  his  heart  well  dispos- 
ed, but  he  would  still  need  a  hand  to  execute. 

Half  the  literary  men  of  our  country  hare  eaSeredy  and  are  now 
sufiering,  from  inattention  to  those  intervals  of  corporeal  exercise 
and  mental  recreation,  without  which,  no  human  being  devoted  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  has  any  right  to  expect  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  health.  But  a  brighter  day  begins  to  dawn  on  our  pros- 
pects. The  value  of  {^ysical  culture  is  now  admitted  by  aU 
who  have  acquired  correct  views  of  education;  and  the  practice  of 
various  gymnastic  seminaries  is  now  demonstrating  anew  the  na^ 
tural  and  intimate  relations  and  dependence  of  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  education,  and  teaching  us  that  the  preservation  and  improve* 
ment  of  the  animal  system,  must  constitute  the  basis  of  every 
plan  of  education,  which  is  capable  of  meliorating  the  condition  of 
our  race.  For  a  long  and  dark  period,  as  it  respects  education, 
the  gymnastic  science  and  art  existed  only  in  the  writings  of  a 
few  authors  whose  works  produced  no  impression  on  the  pubhc  mind. 

The  first  gymdastic  school  which  appeared  in  Europe,. since  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  that  of  Mr.  Saltzmann,  in  Saxo- 
ny, in  1786.  Since  this  period,  gymnasia  have  been  estabUshed 
in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
France.  It  was  in  Denmark  that  gymnastic  exercises  were  first 
considered  in  a  nalional  point  of  view;  and  in  1803,  theT number  of 
these  establishments  in  that  country,  had  already  amounted  to  four- 
teen, to  which  three  thousand  young  men  resorted;  since  this  time 
the  government  have  issued  an  order  for  allotting  a  space  of  ti^o 
hundred  square  yards  to  every  public  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  In  1810,  the  gymnastic  institution  of  BerHn 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Jahn,  through  whose  zeal  and 
perseverance  a  taste  for  manly  sports  has  been  widely  diffused  over 
Germany. 

Captain  Clias  is  professor  of  gymnastics  in  Berne :  he  has  super- 
intended the  physical  education  of  two  thousand  pupils,  no  one  of 
whom  ever  experienced  the  slightest  accident.  Very  recently  the 
Russian  government  have  directed  gymnastic  exercises  to  be  intro- 
duced into  every  school  in  the  kingdom,  as  forming  an  essential 
part  of  education.  The  teachers  of  this  system,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  have  at  length  reduced  to  practice,  and  confirmed  by  the 
most  perfect  success,  the  beautiful  theories,  long  since  conceived 
by  the  best  enlightened  and  most  benevolent  individuals. 

These  institutions  not  only  do  every  thing  requisite  for  the  body, 
but  they  also  furnish  indirectly,  and  not  very  indirectly  neither,  im- 
mense and  indispensable  aids  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
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The  gjttmtaataak  inqplies  a  piece  of  ground,  almildiiigy  and  such 
instnimenta  and  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  various  ex- 
ercises of  boys  and  men. 

These  exercises  are  numerofUs  and  diyersified,  so  as  to  be  suited 
to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  pupils,  whether  young  or  old, 
weak  or  strong. 

The  pupils  visit  the  gjrnmasium  in  the  intervals  of  study;  so  thai 
instead  of  losing  time,  ^ey  thus  learn  bow  to  improve  it,  for  this 
relaxation  of  the  mind,  and  change  of  employment,  dispose  and 
enable  them  to  study  with  interest,  assiduity,  and  effect.  The  gym* 
nasium  does  more  than  this,  for  it  gives  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  its  resources,  healthy,  powerful,  and  active  bodies — the  basis  of 
mil  rational  and  successful  cultivation. 

The  following  extract  from  an  amended  edition  of  Buchan's  Do* 
mestic  Medicine,  relates  to  an  occurrence,  which  took  place  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Berne. 

^  An  unfortunate  youth  was  presented  to  Mr.  Clias,  Professor  of 
Gjrmnastics,  in  Berne,  by  several  of  his  pupils,  who  requested  the 
favor  of  his  being  admitted  into  his  academy.  On  admission,  his 
strength  was  ascertained  by  the  dunameter.  The  pressure  of  his 
hands  was  merely  equal  to  the  effort  of  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years. 

His  power  of  drawing,  of  raising  his  body,  of  jumping  and  leap- 
ing, were 'scarcely  perceptible.  With  very  great  difficulty,  he 
would  run  the  distance  of  one  hundred  steps  in  one  minute  and 
two  seconds,  after  which  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  stand.  A 
wei^  of  fifteen  pounds,  held  in  his  hand,  would  make  him  stagger, 
and  a  child  of  seven  years  could  throw  him  down  with  the  great- 
est ease.  Afler  he  had  been  five  months  subjected  to  the  gym- 
nastic training,  the  pressing  force  of  his  hands  was  fifty  pounds; 
with  his  arms  he  could  raise  binwelf  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  remain  suspended  three  seconds;  he  leaped  three  feet  in  length, 
ran  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  steps  in  a  minute,  carrying  a 
weight  of  thirty-five  pounds  on  his  shoulders.  Finally,  in  1817, 
he  climbed,  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  spectators,  to  the 
top  of  an  insulated  cable  of  twenty  feet  in  height;  he  repeated  the 
same  manoeuvre  on  a  slippery  mast,  leaped  six  feet  in  extent,  and 
ran  five  hundred  paces  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.  He  now  walks 
five  leagues  without  inconvenience;  and  after  a  frightful  leanness, 
his  exercise  has  given  him  a  comfortable  share  of  plumpness;  and 
confirmed  health  has  followed  his  valetudinary  state. 

So  far  as  the  revival  of  gymnastics  has  been  adopted  in  Europe, 
nothing  has  been  found  so  effectually  to  remove  the  physical  imbe- 
cility and  moral  torpor  and  degeneracy  into  which  many  of  the  na- 
tions had  fallen,  before  they  were  at  length  awakened  to  a  true  sense 
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of  their  situalioiiy  just  in  time  to  be  ovisrwhelitoed  by  tke  hie  milita- 
ry despotiamy  which  m  its  furious  progress  devastated  so  maay  fair 
portions  of  the  civilised  world.' 

The  good  work,  however,  will  doubtless  go  on;  for  too  many  be- 
nevolent and  enlightened  minds  have  become  satisfied  of  its  benefits, 
to  be  any  longer  indifferent  spectators  of  its  character  and  effects. 
Clias  and  Carl  Voelker  are  already  at  work  in  England:  Messrs. 
Cogswell,  Bancroft  and  Beck,  are  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
same  object  in  Massachusetts;  and  we  must,  ere  long,  have  our  gym- 
nasia. 


COURSE   OF   EDUCATION  IN  THB  NIW-TORK   UIGU-8CH001.. 

Ths  New-Tork  High-School*  is  to  consist  of  three  principal  de- 
partments, viz  :  the  Introductory,  the  Junior,  and  the  Senior.  The 
ifarst  of  these  departments  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  ever  be  an  ob- 
ject of  affectionate  interest  with  the  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  is  intended  to  receive  children  of  the  earliest  age,  and 
to  introduce  them,  by  gentle  steps,  and  by  allurements  best  suited 
to  their  infant  tastes,  to  the  portals  of  learning;  and  by  such  devices 
aa  experience  shall  suggest  te  secure  their  ardor  in  advancing 
along  the  gradations  of  the  temple,  until  we  have  excited  in  them  a 
genuine  relish  of  its  beauties,  and  a  manly  thirst  for  the  treasures  it 
contains. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  assign  the  lowest  age  at  which  children  will 
be  admissible  to  this  department;  but  we  perceive  no  objection  to 
their  being  introduced  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  and  pronounce 
With  tolerable  distinctness,  words  which  are  repeated  to  them,  and 
have  sufficient  vivacity  to  notice  what  is  passing  around  them. 
Their  physical  comforts,  as  needful  not  only  to  the  promotion  of 
health,  but  to  the  uninterrupted  developement  of  the  mental  facuhies, 
will  be  carefully  attended  to.  Their  intermissions  from  study  will 
be  frequent;  and' order,  and  entertainment,  and  healthful  exercise 
introduced  into  their  sports.  The  first  literary  exercise  to  be  given 
them  is  writing.  With  a  chalk  pencil  on  a  black  table,  or  with  a 
stick  in  white  sand,  they  will  imitate  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both 
printed  and  written;  and,  simultaneously  with  their  progress  in  spell- 
ing, will  be  their  advancement  in  writing  by  means  of  the  chalk  and 

*  See  Dr.  Griscom^s  '  Monitorial  lottroctioD,^  review ed  io  our  present  num- 
ber. 
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slate  pencil;  thus  rendering  the  motions  of  th6  hand,  and  their  na* 
tural  proneness  for  action,  auxiliaries  to  the  mind  and  memory. 
As  we  can  perceive  no  objection  to  the  practice,  it  is  intended,  at 
this  early  stage,  to  iiftroduce  easy  lessons  in  drawing,  and  to  en- 
courage by  occasional  instruction,  that  turn  which  is  so  natural  to 
children,  of  endeavoring  to  make  graphic  delineations  of  objects 
which  attract  their  notice.  This  practice  will  be  continued  through 
the  different  departments,  but  hmited  probably  to  line  drawing,  as 
the  main  object  is  to  strengthen  the  judgement  with  respect  to  cor- 
rect proportion,  figure,  attitude,  dimensions,  and  distance,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  render  the  hand  expert  in  tracing  resemblances. 
A  talent  of  this  kind  is  deemed  to  be  of  far  greater  importance  in 
a  variety  of  occupations,  than  is  generally  imagined.  But,  should 
our  pupils,  toward  the  conclusion  of  their  course,  wish  to  go  more 
extensively  and  completely  into  the  art  of  drawing,  they  can  be  gra- 
tified by  incurring  the  additional  expense  occasioned  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  master. 

As  a  relief  to  the  occupations  of  learning  the  alphabet,  spelhng, 
reading,  and  writing,  and,  as  beneficial  to  the  mind,  even  in  those 
early  stages  of  its  advancement,  it  is  intended  to  introduce  the  first 
and  easiest  notions  of  arithmetic.  To  learn  to  count  10,  20,  30, 
and  so  on,  to  100,  is  surely  as  easy  to  a  child  at  any  age,  as  to  learn 
in  succession  the  24  letters;  and  by  the  aid  of  sensible  objects,  the 
first  ideas  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  other  primary  rules,  may  be 
advantageously  introduced,  and  the  little  scholar  be  advancing  in 
mental  arithmetic  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  making  progress  in 
the  art  of  spelling  or  reading.  We  hold  it  also  to  be  very  possible 
to  mingle  with  those  infantile  pursuits,  some  instructions  in  geogra- 
phy or  topography,  so  far  at  least  as  to  smooth  the  introduction  to 
that  branch  of  study,  on  their  admission  to  the  higher  departments. 

lliere  is  still  another  branch  of  instruction  which  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  introduce  into  our  lowest  department,  and  which,  but  for 
the  expense  and  fatigue  it  may  involve,  might  be  rendered  highly 
profitable  to  the  understanding,  moral  feelings,  and  dbpositions  of 
our  youthful  charge.  I  mean  that  knowledge  which  may  be  so 
readily  and  effectually  communicated  through  the  medium  of  well- 
chosen  pictures.  Not  only  several  of  the  branches  of  Natural  His- 
tory, but  a  great  variety  of  the  most  interesting  objects  and  scenery 
of  the  globe,  and  many  of  the  operations  and  productions  of  art, 
may  thus  be  rendered  intelligible  to  very  young  capacities;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
of  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  the  various  objects  of  his 
bountiful  creation,  and  an  utter  reprobation  of  cruelty,  revenge, 
and  most  of  the  evil  passions,  may  be  strongly  inculcated.  Trans- 
parent paintings,  executed  for  this  purpose,  would  be  most  desirable^ 
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and  will  be  provided  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  encourage- 
ment we  receiTo. 

It  ia  thua  that  we  hope  to  render  our  introductory  department  a 
place  where  parenta  who  are  the  moat  scrupulous  with  respect  to 
the  welfare  of  their  tender  ofispringy  may  send  them  to  spend  half 
their  wakeful  hours,  with  an  assurance  of  safety,  and  a  coniidence 
of  benefit,  superior  to  the  chances  of  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  or 
places  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  consigned. 
.  In  the  junior  department,  the  pupils  commence  with  writing  upon 
paper;  and  they  will  enter  substantially  and  systematically  upon  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  EInglish  grammar.  For  the 
important  art  of  penmanship,  those  will  be  well  prepared  who  have 
passed  through  the  lower  department,  by  the  just  notions  they  will 
have  acquired  of  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters,  and  by 
their  use  of  the  slate  pencil.  It  is  designed  to  initiate  them  in  this 
department  into  the  art  of  making  and  niendmgy  as  well  as  of  han^ 
dling  their  pens.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  art  of  greater  importance 
to  the  improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship,  than  seems  to  be 
generally  imagined,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge.from  its  too  com- 
mon neglect  The  difficulties  which  attend  the  practice  of  giving 
minute  instruction  in  this  art,  in  common  schools,  are  very  consider- 
able. They  can  be  efiectually  surmounted,  in  a  large  school,  only 
by  monitorial  instruction.  We  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  both  our  higher  departments,  to  render  the  boys  dependent  on 
their  own  skill  for  the  goodness  of  their  pens;  and  we  trust  that 
parents,  sensible  of  the  advantage,  will  cheerfully  incur  the  small  ex- 
pense of  the  additional  and  unavoidable  waste  of  quills,  which  may 
be  thus  occasioned. 

Arithmetic  will  be  taught  in  this  department  as  far  as  through  the 
rules  of  proportion,  embracing,  of  course,  most  of  the  principles  up- 
on which  the  science,  in  its  various  applications,  essentially  depends. 
This  very  important  branch  of  knowledge  cannot,  we  are  aware, 
be  laid  with  too  much  care  in  the  understandings  and  memories  of 
children.  The  art  of  ready  reckoning,  or  of  performing  calcular 
tions  rapidly  in  the  mind,  without  the  aid  of  pen  or  pencil,  forms  a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  instructions  which  children 
ought  to  receive.  This  mental  arithmetic  may  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent truly  surprising  to  those  not  accustomed  to  observe  it.  We 
have  seen  a  class  of  girls,  whose  ages  average  not  more  tlian  nine, 
by  the  force  of  memory,  and  a  few  plain  rules,  multiply  seven  or 
eight  figures  by  an  equal  number,  enumerate  and  announce  accu- 
rately the  product,  amounting  to  quintillions,  and  then  extract  the 
square  root  of  this  large  product,  and  state  the  root  and  the  remain- 
der, without  var3ring  a  figure  from  the  truth.  The  most  valuable 
extent  of  this  mental  process  which  I  ever  witnessed,  was  in  a  class 
VOL.  I.  4 
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of  monitors  of  one  of  the  largest  Lancasterian  schoob  that  haf  ever 
been  erected;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  system  of  in- 
struction which  constantly  limits  the  attention  of  one;  instructer  or 
monitor  to  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  scholars,  and  thus  facilitates  a  ra- 
pid continuation  of  individual  exercise,  is  the  most  favorable  for 
implanting  habits  of  attention,  clearness  of  comprehension,  and  ac- 
curacy of  execution,  which  has  ever  been  devised. 

Geography,  which,  in  the  lower  department,  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  an  amusement,  will  be  pursued  in  this,  upon  that  system 
which  C€Ui  alone  be  effectual — a  constant  reference  to  the  maps. 
Considering  it  improper  in  the  early  study  of  geography,  to  mingle 
it,  as  is  often  done,  with  scrips  of  history,  politics,  manners,  and 
peculiarities  of  nations,  we  shall  confine  our  boys  of  the  junior  de- 
partment, to  an  acquaintance  with  geographical  features  alone,  and 
shall  use  scarcely  any  other  books  than  those  which  serve  as  guides 
to  the  maps.  A  plentiful  supply  of  maps  will  of  course  be  consi- 
dered as  of  the  first  importance. 

Englisli  grammar  will  be  commenced  in  this  department,  and  con- 
"Unued  as  far  as  the  syntax  of  our  language.  It  matters  not  how 
early,  after  they  have  learned  to  read  fluently,  children  begin  the 
study  of  grammar,  provided  they  are  taught  strictly  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  analysis,  and  advanced  no  faster  than  their  underskmdinga 
will  carry  them.  To  distinguish  the  alphabet  into  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, and  tp  select  from  a  few  plain  sentences,  all  the  nouns, 
verbs,  and  adjec^ves,  are  exercises  which  very  young  children  can 
soon  be  taught  to  take  pleasure  in,  and  to  give  good  reasons  for  the 
judgements  which  they  form.  As  a  mental  exercise  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  an  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  study  of  grammar  should,  we  think,  be  thus  early 
introduced. 

Reading  and  elocution  will  receive  due  attention  in  the  junior 
class,  and  it  is  within  the  scope  of  our  intention,  to  extend  to  the 
pupils  of  this  department,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  il- 
lustration of  natural  and  sensible  objects  by  pictures  and  other 
illustrations. 

In  the  senior  department,  the  preceding  studies  will  be  perfected. 
Arithmetic  will  be  extended  to  its  highest  rules  and  applications; 
geography  to  the  theory  and  construction  of  maps,  to  its  depen- 
dencies upon,  and  connection  with,  astronomy,  history,  and  antiqui- 
ties; with  geology  and  mineralogy,  with  climate,  seasons,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  the  varieties  and  habits  of  the  human 
race. 

Grammar  will  be  advanced  so  as  to  include  all  the  minutis  of 
syntax,  prosody,  punctuation,  style,  &c.  and  the  important  subject 
of  our  own  language  will  be  pursued  by  the  study  of  rhetoric  juid 
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beUeft-Iettres,  and  bj  the  art  and  practice  of  composition,  and  elo- 
cution. In  this  department,  the  difTerent  branches  of  mathematics^ 
pure  and  applied,  will  receive  that  attention  which  their  importance 
demands,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  applications  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry  to  the  measurement  of  land  and  other  things,  we  shall 
be  able  to  aid  our  pupils  by  actual  experiments.  It  is  our  intention 
to  proYide  for  the  wishes  of  every  class  of  students  in  the  mathema- 
tical branches,  and  to  assist  them  with  the  use  of  instruments  to  the 
Tery  extent  which  our  means  will  justify  us  in  proceeding. 

An  institution  destined,  like  the  present,  to  receive  boys  from  the 
nursery,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  various  spheres  of  busy  and 
nsefiil  life,  would  be  incomplete  in  the  present  state  of  the  physical 
sciences,  without  the  means  of  initiating  them  into  the  interesting  > 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  natural  history. 
Ilie  greater  part  of  these  very  comprehensive  portions  of  knowledge, 
can  be  effectually  taught  only  by  the  aid  of  experiments  and  speci- 
mens; and  while  we  profess  to  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  our 
students  with  advantage  through  most  of  those  subjects,  we  do  it 
with  the  understanding,  that  it  must  be  chiefly  by  the  devotion  of  extra 
hours  of  instruction  and  study,  and  with  the  confidence,  that  for  the 
additional  expense  and  labor  which  those  enlarged  means  will  re- 
Ijnire,  tliere  wUl  be  an  adequate  grai^cation  in  the  affluence  of  our 
numbers,  and  the  good  will  of  those  who  are  the  best  able  to  judge 
of  the  nature  and  utility  of  otn*  institution. 

The  study  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  receive  that 
Qnifomi  and  persevering  attention,  which  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  classic  literature,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  our 
establishment  necessarily  call  for.  Fully  persuaded  that  the  impor- 
tant aid  which  the  monitorial  system  has  the  power  to  render  to 
instruction  in  the  classics,  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  in 
the  High-School  of  EMinburgh,  in  the  Charter-Houses  in  London, 
and  in  various  establishments  in  France  and  England,  that  system 
will  be  applied  to  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  arrangements  to  be  adopt- 
ed, to  the  full  extent  of  which  experience  shall  prove  the  advantage, 
and  no  further.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages.  As  two  of  the  most  popular  and  extensive  living  vehi- 
cles of  thought  and  mind,  these  two  languages  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  every  pupil  in  our  supe- 
rior class,  not  engaged  in  the  ancient  languages,  may  not  occupy  a 
portion  of  his  time  with  French  or  Spanish.  It  will  be  accompanied 
with  no  additional  cost,  except  that  of  books;  unless  attention  shoidd 
be  required  during  the  hours  of  recess  from  school.  The  study  of 
either  of  these  languages  may  be  pursued  without  any  detriment  to 
die  more  essential  branches,  and  with  unequivocal  benefit  to  the 
fflinds  and  habits  of  the  students. 
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^f  enjo3rm«nt  as  well  ds  of  improTement,  another  object  of  no  meaii 
k^ortance  is  attained.  That  this  object  is  too  generally  overlook- 
ed, appears  to  be  not  the  fauh  of  the  pupilS)  but  of  the  cold  and 
irksome  system  usually  pursued  in  the  developeroent  of  young 
minds : — a  system  in  itself  sufficiently  odious,  even  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  our  country's  progress,  when  little  was  required  of  scho* 
lars  beyond  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches; 
but  now  become  oppressive  and  injurious,  from  the  increased  field  of 
knowledge,  which  is  presented  to  the  learner,  by  the  discoveries  and 
acquisitions  of  the  last  half  century. — We  find,  accordingly ,  that  chil- 
dren who  are  taught  on  the  old  plan,  are  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch 
to  obtain  that  degree  of  information  which  the  state  of  society  de- 
mands. They  are  pressed,  when  in  school,  and  when  out  of  it,  with 
lessons  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  of  course  cannot  relish. 
Learning  accordiiDgly  becomes  a  toil,  and  the  spring  of  life,  which 
should  be  gay  and  active,  is  clouded  by  unnecessary  hardship,  and 
worn  by  worse  than  fruitless  cares;  and,  afler  all  this  waste  of 
comfort,  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
is  slow  and  superficial.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  this  system 
that  children,  particularly  boys,  are  treated  more  like  felons,  than 
like  beings  who  err  from  immaturity  of  judgement;  and,  one  lead- 
ing object  of  our  establishment  being  to  render  our  pupils  happy^ 
as  well  as  intelligent,  we  aboliah  all  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  tend  to  excite  bad  passions,  and  we  appeal  only  to  reason  and 
the  kinder  afiections.  Corporeal  punishment  we  deem  fit  only  ibr 
the  savage,  whose  dread  of  present  pain,  is  generally  his  strongest 
motive;  or  for  the  slave,  whose  soul  is  debased  by  bondage:— it 
vhoukl  be  banished  from  every  family;  and  our  experience  justifies 
our  assertion,  that  it  is  totally  unnecessary  in  school. 

The  common  system  throws  the  burden  of  teaching  the  simplest 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  most  intricate,  solely  upon  the  instructor: 
In  a  large  school,  he  must  possess  ubiquity;  otherwise  a  considera- 
ble number  of  his  classes  must  be  idle,  or  worse  than  idle,  most  of 
their  time;  his  attention  must  be  firequently  distracted  from  the  class 
in  exercise;  and  he  must  use  great  personal  exertions  to  produce  a 
small  effect.  Hie  monitorial  system,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it 
gives  the  school  the  same  portion  of  time  and  attention  from  the  in- 
structer,  by  furnishing  him  with  numerous  assistants,  enables  him  to 
exercise  a  more  close  inspection  over  the  whole,  and  to  explain  and 
enforce  his  lessons,  with  perspicuity  and  method.  On  the  plan  pur- 
sued in  other  schools,  every  pupil  must  have  much  time  unoccupied, 
and  of  course  prove  a  hindrance  to  others.  By  the  monitorial  ar- 
rangement every  moment  is  so  fully  and  pleasantly  employed,  that 
even  the  mischief  of  a  bad  scholar  is  confined  to  the  little  class  of 
four  or  five  about  Urn.     AU  skill,  manual  and  mental,  depends  on 
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praetiee,  and  thiB  the  monitorial  system  gives  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent.  It  affords  to  each  pupil  in  a  school  of  one  hundred, 
more  actual  practice  than  he  would  obtain  on  the  common  plan  in  a' 
school  of  ten.  Hence  the  superiority  of  the  former.  By  system- 
atic movements  it  fills  up  every  moment,  and  thus  avoids  that  enmd^ 
which  always  attends  children,  when  idle.  It  gives  a  succession  or 
studies  which  prevents  satiety  and  disgust  Ita  minute  classification 
affoids  each  scholar  the  chance  of  advancement;  and,  if  there  b^ 
anperior  intellect,  it  must  develope  itself  in  such  a  seminary,  and 
take  its  appropriate  renk,  unannoyed  by  envy,  and  unshackled  by 
pride. 

-  The  common  practice  is,  to  load  the  memory  of  pupils  with  • 
mass  of  undigested  knowledge;  and,  provided  they  can  recite  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  pages,  they  are  esteemed  well  taught:  but  this  sys- 
tem is  very  laborious  to  the  learner,  and  tends  to  surcharge  and 
weaken  the  mind.  To  avoid  these  bad  effects,  the  lessons  given  in 
the  monitorial  school  are  fully  explained.  The  scholars  are  push- 
ed on  no  f&ater  ihan  they  comprehend  their  subject;  and  sensible 
obje<^  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  as  on  the  plan 
of  PestaloEXL  To  give  correct  ideas,  these  objects  are  varied  ao- 
cofding  to  the  age  and  standing  of  the  pupil,  from  the  Guinea  bean, 
used  in  teaching  the  youngest  to  count,  add,  and  subtract,  to  the 
most  finished  philosophical  apparatus,  which  the  elder  pupils  use 
in  "^^''ffg  experiments,  and  obtaining  actual  demonstrations  in  those 
higher  sciences,  which  even  mature  minds  can  but  faintly  compre- 
hend firom  verbal  description. 

More  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  this 
sohool)  and  its  success  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Much  is  due  to  the  able  and  indefatigable  labors  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Fowle  the  instructor,  who  has  been  obliged  not  only  to  pursue 
an  untried  path,  but  to  do  so  with  little  aid  from  th^  experience  or. 
labors  of  others.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  a  full  conviction 
that  the  system  is  perfectly  adapted  to  general  use;  and  the  hope  i» 
entertained  that  it  will  soon  be  extensively  adopted.  To  fumisb 
the  parents  who  are  interested,  with  more  means  of  judging  on  this 
subject,  the  annexed  rep<»t  of  the  instructer,  with  explanatory  notes^ 
is  subflutted  by 

J.  Savaox, 

Jonathan  Phillips,  f  ,«,   . 

Francis  J.  Oliveb,  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

John  S.  Fostxe. 
Boston,  Jan.  1st.,  1836. 
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INSTRUCTBR^t  RSPORT  TO  THfi  TRUftTKEB. 

GXNTLKMSN, 

/ 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present 
m  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  instruction  which  has  been  pur- 
sued in  our  school.  But  while  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  doing  this 
satisfactorily,  I  am  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt  from  a  con- 
viction that  many,  even  of  our  proprietors,  have  very  indistinct 
ideas  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  therefore  cannot 
efiectually  co-operate  with  me  in  the  important  work  of  educating 
their  children.  It  was  a  general  opinion,  when  this  school  was  es- 
tablished, that  every  thing  was  prepared,  the  S3rstem  perfected,  and 
the  instructor  only  required  to  teach  by  the  rules  prescribed.  You 
are  aware  that  nothing  was  prepared,  that  no  system  was  formed, 
and  that  the  mere  act  of  Uadang  was  the  least  part  of  the  labor 
required  of  the  instructor.  It  had  only  been  determined  that  the 
school  should  be  conducted  on  the  united  plans  of  Lancaster  and 
Pestalozzi;  that  is,  on  the  Momiorial  and  hiductwe  gyttema.  But  the 
former  had  never  been  apphed  to  the  higher  branches,  in  this  coun- 
try; and  we  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  other.  (Note  1.)  I  mention 
this  fact,  because,  in  an  estimate  of  our  success,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that,  besides  teaching  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our 
best  private  seminaries  to  about  three  times  their  average  number  of 
pupils,  we  have  actually  been  compelled  to  make  books,  (2.)  prepare 
lesisons  in  manuscript,  and  create  our  system.  This  vtiU  account 
to  some  parents  for  any  delay  or  indecision  which  they  may  have 
noticed  in  our  movements,  and  for  our  non-compliance  in  some  res- 
pects with  their  wishes— wishes,  however,  which  were  relinquished 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  courtesy  for  which  I  am  truly  grateful. 

To  make  a  fair  experiment  of  the  new  system,  it  should  be  tried 
upon  children  who  have  never  been  instructed  upon  any  other; 
children,  in  fact,  only  three  or  four  years  old.  But  as  this  could 
not  be,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  all  ages,  and  the  school  was 
composed  of  pupils  from  four  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  to  prepare  lessons  for  only  one  branch  first, 
and  then  for  the  next,  as  the  children  advanced;  for  every  pupil  ex- 
pected to  advance  from  the  point  she  was  supposed  to  have  reached 
at  other  schools,  and  this  expectation  was  in  most  cases  gratified. 
The  united  system,  then,  was  to  be  applied  to  writing,  reading,  spel- 
ling, grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  astronomy, -T'rench,  Latin, 
and  natural  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  subsidiary  exercises. 
That  this  could  not  be  done  perfectly  must  be  presumed;  and  the 
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instructer  is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  experience  has  often  ob^* 
liged  him  to  alter  or  reject  what  he  had  temporarily  adopted. 

I  have  said  that  children  four  years  old  are  received  ihto  our 
school.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  order,  I  will  begin  with 
such  a  child,  and  conduct  her  through  all  the  branches  yet  taught  in 
the  school.  Every  child  in  school  is  furnished  with  a  slate  and 
pencil,  which  are  considered  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  school 
The  first  object  is  to  teach  the  alphabet.  An  A  is  made  on  the 
child's  slate  by  another  competent  child,  called  a  monitor.  The 
child  is  told  the  name  of  the  letter,  and  asked  to  imitate  it.  Few 
do  so  without  some  persuasion;  but  after  the  monitor  has  held  her 
hand,  and  made  a  few  letters  for  her,  the  child  will  never  need  such 
assistance  again.  Her  first  rude  attempts  are  praised,  she  feels 
proud  of  her  work,  and  ambitious  to  go  on.  After  making  perhaps 
§Aj  As,  she  is  shown  a  B,  told  its  name,  and  encouraged  to  imitate 
it.  In  this  way,  she  will  learn  to  make  and  name  three  or  four  let- 
ters in  two  hours;  but,  lest  she  should  be  tired  of  this  exercise,  she 
is  shown  a  book,  and  asked  to  pick  out  As  and  Bs,  or  such  letters 
as  she  has  been  writing.  In  this  way,  the  alphabet  is  easily  taught 
in  one  month;  whereas,  on  the  old  plan,  from  four  to  six  months  are 
consumed  in  learning  the  names  of  the  letters,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  able  to  write  them.  The  child  then  takes  the  spelling-book, 
and  writes  words  of  two  letters;  pronouncing  them  frequently  after 
her  monitor.  In  this  way  she  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
four  pages  of  her  spelling-book,  which  succeed  the  alphabet,  and 
which,  in  the  book  we  use,  contain  ail  the  combinations  of  letters, 
and  all  the  sounds  which  can  properly  be  called  English.  After  she 
has  written  her  few  words  a  sufficient  time,  she  is  required  ^to  pro-* 
Bounce  and  spell  them  to  her  monitor.  But  this  is  not  her  only 
exercise;  for,  young  as  she  is,  she  is  capable  of  doing  something  in 
arithmetic.  ''Fancy"  beans  are  placed  before  her;  and  she  is 
taught  to  count  them,  then  to  add,  subtract,  and  divide  them.  When 
tired  of  this,  she  is  taught  to  make  the  figures  on  her  slate,  as  she 
had  done  the  letters  before,  and  then,  perhaps,  to  draw  houses  and 
other  objects,  by  way  of  reward.  The  child  is  never  idle,  and  never 
wishes  to  be  so. 

She  is  now  required  to  write  words  from  dida^on.  This  is  one 
method  of  studying  the  spelling  lesson,  and  is  performed  as  follows. 
Each  row  of  desks,  (and  there  are  eight  or  ten,)  is  called  a  class; 
and  each  of  these  classes  writes  a  different  word,  because  each 
studies  a  different  spelling  lesson.  Each  class  has  had  a  spelling 
lesson- previously  assigned;  and  all  sit  watching  a  monitor,  called 
the  monitor  of  dictation,  who  selects  a  word  from  the  lesson  of  the 
eighth,  or  highest  class,  and  spells  it  very  distinctly.  The  eighth 
class  immediatdy  commence  writing  it  <m  their  slates.    The  moni- 
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tor  then  pfoceeds  to  the  seventk  dass,  and  gives  them  a  word  from 
their  lesson  in  the  same  manner,  which  they  write.  She  then  goes 
to  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  so  down  to  the  first  class,  giving  each  a  word 
fjrom  their  lesson.  By  thi^  time  the  eighth  class  have  written  their 
word,  perhaps  twice,  she  gives  them  another,  and  then  does  the 
same  to  the  seventh,  and  others,  as  before.  While  the  slates  are 
filling  in  this  way,  a  class  of  children,  who  are  good  spellers  and 
good  writers,  are  stationed,  one  or  two  in  each  class,  to  inspect  the 
slates,  and  correct  errors  and  badly  formed  letters.  When  the  slates 
are  filled^  they  are  all  cleaned  at  once;  and  the  dicteUion  again  com* 
menC'es.  In  this  way,  the  difficult  words  of  the  lesson,  are  all 
written,  and  exhibited  to  the  eye;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
ohild  to  avoid  going  over  her  lesson  at  least  once.  The  despatch 
with  which  words  are  thus  written,  may  be  calculated  from  the  fact 
that  the  monitor  of  dictation  never  stops,  but  goes  to  each  class,  in 
constant  rotation,  until  the  slates  are  filled. 

After  the  words  have  been  written  in  this  manner,  the  children 
leave  their  seats  at  a  given  signal,  and  form  classes  of  from  four  to 
six,  around  scholars  called  spelling  mamiors.  These  are  the  best  spel- 
lers in  the  school,  and  are  selected  as  follows.  At  the  end  of  each 
fortnight,  all  the  spelling  classes  are  formed  in  one  line,  and  reviewed 
by  the  master.  Thoy  are  required  to  spell  every  word  in  the  lessons 
of  the  preceding  fortnight,  and  to  take  precedence  as  they  spell  well 
or  ill.  AAer  this  exercise  is  ended,  the  highest  in  the  line  are  taken 
for  monitors,  the  ensuing  fortnight:  the  four  or  six  next  to  them  form 
the  highcist  class;  the  four  next,  the  next  in  rank;  and  so  on,  to  the 
lowest.  When  the  classes  have  formed  around  their  spelling  moni* 
tors,  the  lesson  is  spelled  in  the  following  manner.  The  monitor 
pronounces  a  word  distinctly,  the  highest  in  the  class  pronounces  it 
after  her,  to  show  that  she  knows  what  it  is,  and  then  spells  it.  If 
she  mistakes,  the  next  points  out  her  error,  then  spells  the  whole  word 
and  '^goes  up."  Then  the  child  who  first  missed  is  obliged  to  spell 
the  word  as  corrected,  that  she  may  be  profited  by  losing  her  place. 
As  the  number  of  children  in  a  class  is  very  small,  each  is  obliged  to 
spell  a  great  many  words,  and  must  necessarily  pay  close  attention 
to  the  words  spelled  by  her  classmates. 

'  As  soon  as  the  child  can  write  words  of  £6ur  or  &\e  letters,  she 
is  required  to  read.  The  best  readers  are  selected  for  monitors,  by 
an  examination  similar  to  that  for  spelling  monitors;  and  these  read- 
ing monitors  are  taught  by  the  master.  The  rest  of  the  scholars 
are  divided  into  small  classes  of  five  or  six;  and,  leaving  their  seats, 
form  a  semi-circle  around  the  monitor.  The  children  are  allowed 
to  correct  the  reader,  and  ^'go  above  her"  for  so  doing;  and  the 
monitor  is  required  to  read  often  to  her  class.  ''Die  small  number 
in  a  class  afiforda  each  child  an  opportunity  of  practising  much;  and 
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the  habit  of  eorrectiiig  each  other  makes  them  attentiye  and,  some* 
timesy  criticaHy  correct.  The  monitors  are  freqnently  changed^  that 
if  any  oae  has  communicated  an  error  to  her  class,  her  successor 
may  detect  it.  All  the  classes  are  reviewed  also  by  the  master;  and 
the  best  readers  are  promoted  to  be  monitors,  or  to  rank  with  high^ 
•r  classes. 

Here  i  would  make  one  remark  which  is  equally  apphcable  to 
every  other  exercise.  Such  is  the  number  of  classes,  that  every 
child  can  be  accurately  classed  with  her  peers,  and  a  fair  comjil^eti- 
tion  allowed.  In  schools  on  the  old  plan,  where  the  classes  are 
sometimes  very  numerous,  the  lowest  are  necessarily  very  inferior 
to  the  highest;  and  children,  when  brought  into  competition  with 
others,  so  greatly  their  superiors,  lose  all  desire  to  excel,  because 
success  is  hppeless;  but  when  her  competitors  are  her  equals,  or 
nearly  so,  the  child  will  seldom  refuse  to  exert  herself. 

The  next  exercise  is  arithmetic.      I  have  already  said  that  even 
the  youngest  is  taught  to  count  and  perform  simple  operatiohs  with 
beans,  her  fingers,  and  such  aids.     Soon  a  little  mental  arithmetie 
is  introduced;  but,  as  the  excellent  little  work  of  Colbum  is  too  diP> 
ficuh  for  such  smUll  chiMren,  manuscript  questions  prepared  by  the 
instructer  are  used.     Next,  Colbum's  First  Lessons  are  studied; 
and  about  the  same  time,  written  arithmetic  is  gradually  introduced. 
This,  however,  is  for  the  present  completely  subordinate  to  the  in- 
tellectual.    The  monitors  of  arithmetic  recite  to  the  master,  and 
then  disperse  to  their  stations  to  act  as  monitors.    Their  classes 
fbrm  around  them;  and  the  lesson  which  had  previously  been  set,  is 
recited.    If  any  explanations  are  necessary,  the  monitor  who  has 
gone  over  the  ground  before,  explains;  btit,  if  i^e  is  at  a  loss,  she 
applies  directly  to  the  master.     In  this  way,  the  little  classes  get  a 
great  deal  of  practice,  and  the  monitor  reviews  her  studies.     For 
the  sake  of  variety,  they  then  take  slates  and  cipher.     Tlie  monitor 
dictates  sums  verbally,  atid  the  children  are  taught  to  write  amounts 
from  dictation.     They  are  never  allowed  to  copy  sums,  and  conse- 
quently must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  nttmeraiumy  as  useful  as  it  is 
uncommon.      In  addition,  the  highest  adds  the  first  column  aloud, 
and  tells  the  rest  what  to  set  down  and  what  to  carry:  the  next  takes 
the  second  column,  and  does  the   same.    Any  one  who  corrects 
another  goes  above  her,  as  in  spelling  or  reading;  and,  as  all  must 
aid  in  doing  the  sum,  the  attention  of  all  is  secured.     It  is  so  with 
subtraction,  and  all  the  other  rules.      The  highest  scholars  ciphek* 
in  Colburn's  Sequel,  and  record  th^ir  operations  in  a  manuscript. 

In  English  grammar,  the  class  of  monitors  recites  or  pracHses 
with  the  master.  The  first  object  is  to  teach  children  the  distinc- 
tion that  exists  between  words;  and  in  aid  of  the  grammar,  which  is 
simple  und  practical,  something  like  the  fo1k>wing  method  is  adopted. 
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lie  beginner  is  shown  a  heap  of  cardS)  on  each  of  which  is  written 
m  word.  She  is  required  to  assort  or  class  the  confused  heap. 
She  finds  it  impossible.  She  is  desired  to  pick  out  ererj  word  thait 
is  the  name  of  any  thing.  This  she  will  do  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
The  heap  is  greatly  reduced.  She  is  desired  to  pick  out  such  an 
imply  doing  something.  She  will  do  this,  and  so  with  ail  the  other 
classes  of  words.  She  may  then  perform  the  same  exercise  in  a 
book.  She  begins  to  study  her  grammar,  but  advances  not  a  step 
without  putting  in  practice  what  she  learns.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  before  children  can  parse,  they  can  often  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly. The  constant  use  of  a  slate  and  pencil  naturally  leads  to 
written  communications  with  each  other.  Children  six  years  old 
write  very  good  letters  to  their  playmates;  but,  as  these  loose  compo- 
sitions afford  no  good  opportunity  for  correction,  I  generally  tell  the 
young  class  a  short  story,  and  require  them  to  write  it  on  paper  in 
the  best  manner  they  can.  These  I  correct,  and  return  to  them 
with  suitable  advice.  This  method  reheves  them  from  die  intolera- 
ble labor  of  writing,  when  they  have  nothing  to  write  about.  The 
compositions  of  the  upper  classes  are  of  a  different  order. 

The  process  of  teaching  geography  is  explained  quite  fully  in 
the  text  book  used  by  the  scholars.  Tliis  is  to  children  a  pleasing 
study,  ftnd  those  who  are  but  five  or  six  years  old  may  be  usefully 
engaged  in  it.  A  child  that  can  imitate  a  letter,  can  imitate  the  out- 
line of  a  country — ^roughly  and  badly,  to  be  sure,  at  first — but  suffi- 
ciently well  to  fix  in  her  mind  the  prominent  features  of  it.  Her  lesson 
requires  her  to  find  the  prominent  objects  of  the  map  she  is  drawing. 
She  finds  them,  marks  them  on  her  little  map,  feels  acquainted  with 
them,  and  proud  of  the  acquaintance.  She  begins  to  measure  dis- 
tances, to  compare  sizes,  and  in  fact  to  draw.  The  improvement  has 
been  astonishing  in  this  branch;  and,  to  some  of  the  children,  it  is  as 
easy  to  draw  an  outline  of  any  country  from  memory,  as  to  make  any 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Their  geography  is  entirely  practical;  and  the 
first  part,  all  that  has  yet  been  printed,  is  confined  to  the  locality  of 
places,  and  this  is  nearly  all  of  modem  geographies  that  the  memory 
retains.  Beginners  draw  small  maps  from  common  school  atlases. 
After  they  have  drawn  each  several  times,  they  draw  maps  of  va- 
rious countries  on  m  large  scale.  There  are  but  four  children  in 
the  school  who  do  not  study  geography. 

As  soon  as  a  child  has  learned  to  shape  and  join  letters  correctly 
on  the  slate,  she  is  required  to  write  on  paper.  The  monitors  are 
under  the  care  of  the  master;  and,  after  they  have  written  a  copy, 
are  dispersed  to  their  various  classes.  Writers  on  paper  are  classed 
according  to  their  proficiency.  Tlie  master,  besides  taking  the 
oversight  of  all,  has  one  or  two  classes  under  his  particular  care. 
Monitors  are  placed  over  the  rest;  and,  in  most  cases,  two  to  each 
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cla88,«-oiie  to  make  and  mend  pens,  and  the  other  to  set. copies* 
The  monitory  are,  during  the  time  of  writmg,  behind  their  scholara, 
looking  over  and  instructing  them.  Ae  it  has  been  objected  that 
monitors  sometimes  set  imperfect  copies,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  objection,  for  a  moment.  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  engraved 
idips  are  seldom  suitable  for  beginners,  being  either  of  an  improper 
size,  or  lacking  simphcity ;  and  passing  by  the  fact  that  many  masten^ 
to  say  nothing  of  miabreueiy  who  pretend  to  toach  writing,  cannot 
equal  our  monitors,  I  will  venture  to  deny  the  correctness  or  truth  of 
the  objection;  and  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  experience 
shows  that  children  seldom  regard  a  loose  slip  after  ihe  first  line; 
and  nothing  disgusts  them  more  than  to  write  a  second  copy  from 
the  same  sUp,  as  they  must  do,  if  only  a  limited  number  of  engraved 
slips  is  provided.  Children  prefer,  in  the  second  place,.to  write  af« 
ter  written  copies;  and,  if  the  master  sets  all  of  them,  he  cannot  in- 
spect the  classes  while  writing.  Besides,  a  monitor  with  only  four 
or  five  copies  to  write,  will  be  more  likely  to  write  them  well,  trying, 
as  they  always  do,  to  excel,  than  the  master  will,  hurried  and  busy 
as  he  must  be,  and  compelled,  as  he  often  is,  to  write  with  any  pen 
he  can  find.  The  question  then  is,  are  not  monitors,  who  are,  to  say 
the  least,  better  writers  than  their  pupils,  and  can  be  constant^ 
watching  over  them,  a  ful)  equivalent'  for  a  master's  copy,  without 
any  inspection  ?  Finally,  I  beheve  a  child  will  be  more  likely  and 
more  anxious,  to  exert  herself,  when  there  is  some  hope  of  equalling 
her  copy,  than  when  she  knows  this  to  be  impossible.  This  is  not 
hypothetical,  but  a  principle  of  our  nature,  exerted  on  every  other 
occasion.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  immense  utihty  of  this  exer- 
cise to  the  monitors,  but  if  what  has  been  adduced  is  not  sufiicient 
to  remove  the  objection,  we  challenge  a  comparison  of  our  writers 
with  those  taught  by  any  other  mode. 

These  remarks  will  apply  to  reading  also.  A  very  young  monitor, 
with  a  sense  of  her  dignity,  will  be  able  to  point  out  to  her  tittle 
class  as  many  errors  in  hearing  them  read  fifty  verses,  as  a  mas- 
ter would  in  hearing  only  one;  for  this  is  nearly  the  proportion  of 
practice  between  the  two  modes.  Besides,  the  monitors  read  much 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  their  classes.  The  fact  is,  the  whole 
depends  upon  the  master.  If  he  correctly  instructs  the  monitors, 
they  will  correctly  transmit  his  instructions  to  their  classes.  An 
examination  of  even  the  lowest  class  in  our  school,  will  satisfy  any 
one  disposed  to  cavil;  and  upon  this  examination  we  may  safe^ 
rest  the  defence  of  the  monitorial  system. 

Connected  with  writing  on  paper,  is  the  makir^  and  mending  ojftna. 
This  is  done  entirely  by  the  children  or  their  monitors.  Every  class 
that  comes  under  the  master's  care,  is  instructed  in  penmaking;  but 
they  eeldom  wait  for  thci.     Being  allowed  to  help  themselves,  as 
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soon  mHief  please,  the  raakiiig  of  pens,  which  entlayes  masters 
of  Gomraon  schooht,  and  is  a  mystery  to  most  adult  females,  is  a 
Tsvy  simple  operation  in  our  school.  It  is  never  necessary  for  me 
to  mend  one  pen.  A  child  who  mends  her  own  pen,  does  not  write 
so  well  for  it,  at  firsi;  but  she  soon  recovers,  and  acquires  an  inde- 
pendence of  others,  which  those  only  can  appreciate  who  cannot 
asake  a  good  pen. 

The  teaching  of  Latin  was  early  attempted;  but  the  want  of  suit- 
able books  was  a  serious  ototacle.  One  introductory  book  had  been 
poblished  in  France^  This  the  instructor  translated  and  used  in 
aumusetipt.  Its  object  was  to  remove  the  disgust  which  usually 
attends  the  stody  of  the  Latin  grammar.  The  words  of  an  easy 
reading  book,  were  classed  under  their  appropriate  heads  of  gram- 
mar. TboBj  all  words  ending  and  declined  like  pemMy  were  placed 
under  pemutj  which  was  decided  at  length,  as  a  model  for  the  rest. 
So  with  afi  the  nouns  of  the  other  declensions,  verbs,  &c.  &c.  The 
class  were  require<iKto  decline  peima,  and  every  day  learn  a  number 
of  the  words  of  that  class,  dechning  each,  and  giving  its  English 
meaning.  They  also  wrote  every  word  on  the  slate,  and  on  paper. 
In  two  or  three  months,  the  class  became  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  essentials  of  the  grammar,  and  a  vocabulary  of  about  three 
thousand  Latin  roots.  The  ^lext  step  was  to  read  the  book  whose 
vocabulary  had  been  thus  previously  studied.  This  was  mere  amuse- 
ment for  the  pupils.  But  here  our  French  guide  failed;  and  I  had 
not  time  to  prosecute  the  plan.  I  could  only  pursue  the  ordinary 
mode,  employing  monitors;  for  a  second  class  had  already  com- 
menced. The  first  class  has  read  to  me  the  Historia  Sacra, 
£pitome  of  Grecian  History,  Cesar,  and  part  of  Virgil.  The  se- 
cond class  '  instead  of  Cesar  have  just  commenced  Jacob's  Latin 
Reader,  a  more  suitable  book;  and  both  classes  have  turned  into 
Latin  from  thirty  to  eighty  pages  of  the  Latin  Tutor.  Almost  every 
translation  has  been  itriiten  as  well  as  read,  and  corrected  by  the 
master  and  monitors.  This  obliged  every  scholar  to  go  over  the 
whole  lesson,  and  was  a  good  exercise  in  English  composition  also. 

1  need  not  here  discuss  the  utility  of  teaching  Latin  to  females. 
I  was  requested  to  do  so  by  the  parents,  and  believing  that  it  would 
be  a  key  to  the  language  of  every  science  they  might  study,  a  great 
step  towards  the  acquisition  of  French,  and  its  other  daughters  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  right  understand- 
ing of  E^hsh,  I  opposed  no  objections,  except  where  the  children 
were  too  young  to  begin  the  study,  while  the  best  mode  of  teaching 
it  is  still  so  imperfectly  understood.  The  useful ^  and  not  the  mere- 
ly critical  part  of  Latin,  is  all  1  shall  endeavor  to  teach,  being  per- 
suaded that  the  time  of  females  may  be  better  employed,  than  in 
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acquiring  a  knowledge  of  niceties,  to  which  eren  tboae  -wh^  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  pursuit,  barely  attain* 

In  French,  the  want  of  suitable  books,  is  sensibly  feU.  This  haa 
prevented  the  introduction  of  many  improvements.  Yiekling  ta. 
circumstances,  the  scholars  were  first  made  acquainted  with  the 
leading  principles  of  French  pronunciation,  by  reading  in  a  olass 
after  the  master.  In  the  mean  time  they  learned  enough  of  the 
grammar  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  particu- 
larly the  changes  of  the  variable  parts  of  speech;  always  comparing 
them  with  those  of  their  own  language.  They  then  began  to  trana^ 
late  as  well  as  read^  This  was  done  in  various  ways.  Sometioows 
by  my  pronouncing  a  word  or  sentence,  and  their  pronouncing  aAer 
me,  and  giving  th^  English;  sometimes  by  reading  in  a  class,  each 
contributing  her  stock  of  information,  aikl  only  appealing  to  me  in 
difficult  cases;  and  sometimes  by  writing  translations.  They  then> 
began  to  turn  Enghsh  into  French,  as  directed  in  Wanostrocht'e 
grammar.  This  was  the  course  pursued  with  the  first  French  class: 
they  became  monitors  of  the  second  class,  and  pursued  the  aema 
plan;  and  these  have  commenced  with  a  third.  A  fourth  will  com- 
mence in  a  few  weeks.  Bearing  in  mind  that  those  who  have 
studied.  French,  have  likewise  studied  all  the  other  branches  taught 
in  the  school,  in  some  cases  not  excepting  Latin,  some  idea  of  their 
industry  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  fhrat  class  have  gone 
through  the  grammar  several  times,  have  wriUen  a  translation  of  all 
Chambaud's  Fables  and  half  of  La  Fontaine's,  have  written  a  large 
part  of  the  exercises  in  the  grammar,  have  read  Numa  Pompiliua 
twice,  once  as  monitors  and  once  to  the  master,  a  part  of  Gonzalve 
de  Cordoue,  and  eight  or  ten  numbers,  each  about  140  pages  octavo, 
of  the  Annales  des  Voyages  of  the  celebrated  French  Geographer 
Malte  Brun; — and  all  this  exclusively  of  what  has  been  read  out  of 
school.  Tlte  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid  and  thorough,  as 
the  greater. number  of  classes  afibrds  more  monitorial  exercise. 

No  suitable  book  on  astronomy  being  found,  and  it  being  impos- 
sible for  one  person  to  do  every  thing,  the  instmcter  only  painted 
on  cloth  such  diagrams  as  were  necessary  to  illustrate  the  leading 
principles  of  the  science,  explaining  them  to  the  scholars  in  familar 
lectures,  and  illustrating  them  in  every  possible  way  by  orreries  and 
other  appar^us.  As  a  review,  each  scholar  was  required  to  copy 
the  diagrams  upon  paper,  and  explain  them  separately  to  the  teach- 
er. A  few  lessons  were  given  on  pleasant  evenings,  in  the  opei» 
air;  but  the  want  of  a  convenient  place  for  this  purpose  was  severe- 
ly felt. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  school,  an  appropriation  has 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  to  illui^ate  the  various 
sciences  taught,  particularly  that  of  natural  philosophy.     A  com- 
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plete  course  of  lectures  has  been  given  to  the  highest  class;  and, 
in  all  cases,  the  pupils  have  performed  experiments  with  their  own 
hands.  Indeed,  one  has  acted  as  monitor  while  the  rest  have  part- 
ly reviewed  the  instructor's  lessons.  From  seven  hundred  to  ona 
tliousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  best  iq^paratus  has  already  been  pur- 
chased, with  the  surplus  income  of  the  school.  Until  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  our  school,  no  private  seminaries  presumed  to  illustrate 
their  little  text-books  of  natural  philosophy  with  proper  apparatus. 
It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  several  have  already  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  our  example;  but  the  inferiority  of  individual 
means  to  those  of  a  corporation,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  our 
income,  will  still  secure  to  us  precedence  in  this  respect.  (Note  3.) 

A  class  in  mineralogy  has  just  commenced  its  operations,  with 
am{rfe  materials;  for,  in  addition  to  our  already  valuable  collection, 
our  cabinet  has  been  unexpectedly  enriched  by  a  very  valuable 
donation  of  foreign  minerals,  from  William  M'Clure,  Esq.,  late  of 
Paris,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  indefatigable  geological 
researches,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  human  improvement.  The 
minerals  are  spread  before  the  class,  examined,  compared,  and 
analysed.  Besides  this,  each  child  is  furnished  with  a  specimen 
of  the  mineral  under  consideration,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  httle 
cabinet  of  her  own. 

I  shall  omit  many  exercises  subsidiary  to  those  already  described| 
such  as  reading,  spelling,  saying  the  multiplication  and  other  tables 
all  together,  an  exercise  which  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  their 
habits  of  order  and  attention,  and  is  a  rapid  and  pleasing  method  of 
reviewing  many  exercises;  for,  many  pupils  who  are  afraid  to  speak 
alone^  are  emboldened  by  numbers;  and  it  is  no  more  diflicult  for  the 
master's  ear  to  detect  an  error  in  the  multitude  of  voices,  than  for 
a  musician  to  discover  a  discord  in  a  choir.  These  exercises  also 
have  a  powerful  efiect  in  banishing  that  monotony  and  ennui  which 
so  often  reign  in  schools  conducted  on  the  common  plan. 

After  this  tedious  enumeration  of  my  labors,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  not  the  least  important  branch  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
I  mean  ge$ieral  imbrudion.  It  has  been  my  incessant  care  on  every 
occasion,  and  on  every  subject  within  the  scope  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, to  inculcate  useful  information.  To  enable  myself  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  doing  this,  my  intercourse  with  my  pupils  has  been 
as  familiar  as  that  of  a  parent.  No  magisterial  dignity  has  prevent- 
ed the  approach  of  the  most  timid  child;  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  their  little  peculiarities  has  been  the  pleasing  consequence. 
I  am  aware  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  supposed  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  rigid  discipUne  expected  in  large  schools;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  two  years  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  as  yet  unnecessary  ta 
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assume  the  circumstance  and  terror  which  have  been  considered  the- 
inseparable  attributes  of  a  good  pedagogue. 

After  thb  particular  description  of  the  exercises,  lest  their  varietjr 
and  number  should  leave  upon  the  mind  an  idea  of  confusion  and 
disorder,  some  description  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
exercises  are  conducted,  may  be  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
no  pupil  is  allowed  to  be  idle;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  so  to 
arrange  the  lessons,  that  a  class  shall  be  continually  under  his  care; 
and  that  class  must  not  contain  one  of  the  monitors  whose  turn  it  is 
to  be  on  duty.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  there  is  a  set  time  for 
every  recitation  of  every  class.  Monitors  of  arithmetic,  for  in- 
stance, recite  to  the  master,  and  then  go  to  teach  arithmetic  clas- 
ses. While  they  are  doing  this,  the  monitors  o£  grammar  recite  to 
the  master,  and  are  ready  to  teach  classes,  by  the  time  the  arithme- 
tic classes  have  finished  their  exercise.  While  the  monitors  of 
grammar  are  teaching  their  classes,  the  monitors  of  geography  are 
reciting  to  the  master,  and  are  ready  to  teach  their  classes,  as  soon 
as  the  classes  are  dismissed  by  their  grammar  monitors.  In  this 
way,  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  monitors  is  provided  ;  and  the 
frequent  change  of  exercises,  prevents  the  children  from  being  fa- 
tigued. 

There  is  a  different  classification  in  every  branch  of  study;  and, 
in  classing  the  pupils  in  one  branch,  no  regard  is  paid  to  their  rank 
in  another.  Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  monitor  of 
reading  teaches  her  monitor  of  arithmetic,  or  a  monitor  of  spel- 
ling has  in  her  class  her  own  monitor  in  geography.  In  this  way, 
every  child  has  a  fair  chance  to  rise,  if  her  genius  leads  to  excel- 
lence in  any  thing.  In  common  schools,  a  good  arithmetician  or 
reader  cannot  be  first  in  the  class,  unless  she  is  superior  in  every 
other  branch  studied  by  her  class. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while  here  to  compare  the  amount  of 
^practice  obtained  by  each  child  in  our  school,  with  that  of  schools 
on  the  conunon  plan.  Let  it  be  premised  that  the  master  is, 
during  the  time  of  school,  as  busily  engaged  as  any  master  on  tlie 
other  plan  can  be.  Our  school  consists,  say,  of  eighty  pupils,  who 
attend  five  hours  in  the  day,  not  including  the  afternoon  school 
taught  by  a  female.  Five  hours,  supposing  the  master  never  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  labors,  and  the  scholars  allowed  no  recess,  will, 
on  the  old  plan,  give  each  the  personal  attention  of  the  master,  just 
ikrtt  minutes  and  three  quarters.  But,  if  the  master  be  interrupted, 
ail  the  exercises  must  stop  of  course.  On  the  monitorial  plan,  sup- 
posing the  classes  to  consist  of  six,  each  child  will  be  actually  prac- 
tising jiffy  minutes ;  and,  if  the  master  is  interrupted,  the  exercises 
of  the  school  go  on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  even  this 
estimate  falls  far  short  of  the  tnith ;  for  in  some  exercises,  writing 
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on  Blateor  ptpec,  for  iiMttaiicey  every  child  is  engaged  oti  the  feme. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  extraordiiiary  attention  required  in  such 
snail  dassesy  compared  with  that  of  large  ones.  If,  in  a  school  of 
onlj  eighty  pupils,  the  advantage  is  so  much  in  our  favor,  it  will  be 
ihHihled  in  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  so  on. 

(T6  be  contiiraed.) 
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We  take  up  these  puUications  together,  not  because  they  are 
naturally  connected  by  subject  or  by  occasion — the  topics  of  a 
political  fast  can  have  little  in  common  with  a  charity  for  female 
Mphans— but  because. they  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  great  subject  of 
education  has  upon  the  attention  of  society.  They  indicate  how 
much  it  is  a  universally  engrossing  concern,  when  occasions  of 
every  sort  are  caused  to  bend  to  it,  and  topics  of  the  most  opposite 
character  are  made  to  meet  in  this.  A  few  years  since,  the  anm-r 
versary  of  an  asylum  for»female  orphans,  would  have  merely  called 
for  an  exposition  of  the  duty  and  beauty  of  charity,  in  order  to 
warm  the  hearts  of  the  audience  to  an  immediate  almsgiving.  But 
BOW,  it  opens  before  the  preacher  the  vast  field  of  universal  educar 
tion ;  and  he  incites  the  hearers  to  high  emotions  and  large  views, 
and  makes  them  to  see  in  the  occasion,  not  only  an  opportunity  of 
letieving  a  few  defenceless  children,  but  one  link  in  that  lengthen- 
ing chain  of  civilisation  and  happiness,  which  is  yet  to  bind  together 
all  the  scattered  families  of  man.  Time  was  when  the  recurrence 
of  the  amiual  fast  led  not  a  step  beyond  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance, and  denunciation  of  sin.  If  politics  were  made  the  theme,  it 
was  a  denunciation  of  the  government  or  the  opposition,  and  led 
the  mind  but  very  Uttle  higher  than  the  ordinary  newspaper  disqui- 
sitions of  the  week.  Bqt  now,  tiie  preacher  extends  himself  to  a 
survey  of  the  general  politics  of  the  world,  and  the  prospects  they 
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unfold  to  the  human  race  ;  and  leturna  from  the  murtj,  not  to  rail 
at  rulers  either  American  or  foreign,  not  to  rhapsoduie  in  the  com-* 
mon  places  of  patriotism — but  to  proclaim  the  importance  of  edu* 
eation,  and  to  make  his  people  feel  their  <connection  with  the  for- 
tunes of  their  race,  and  their  du^  to  exert  themsehres  in  training! 
the  rising  generations  for  the  new  exigences  of  the  times. 

We  say  that  this  is  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
And  it  also  helps  to  form,  and  direct,  and  animate,  the  public  mind. 
The  pulpit  is  an  engine  operating  regularly,  uninterruptedly,  and 
with  direct  action  upon  the  mass  of  the  community,  rendering  the 
church  a  sort  of  universal  primary  school,  where  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  men,  from  childhood,  are  disciplined  and  formed,  and 
where  influence  is  readily  exerted  upon  the  public  sentiment.     The 
world  cannot  ]ong  stand  where  it  is,  if  this  great  instrument  is 
brought  to  bear  universally  and  actively  upon  this  subject,  and  #ius 
to  prepare  for,  and  second,  and  stimulate,  the  labors  of  the  press. 
The  pulpit  and  the  press  are  the  two  great  engines  of  moral  power 
by  which  society  is  governed.     Let  one  take  his  stand  upon  these, 
and  he  can  move  the  world.    They  create  and  direct  that  public 
opinion  which  is  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  which  can  never  be 
dethroned.    They  are  the  mighty  masters,  the  preceptors  of  society. 
That  cause  cannot  go  backward  which  they  are  united  to  maintain. 
And  they,  at  this  moment,  with  all  their  thousands  of  voices,  are 
united  in  proclaiming,  that  the  education  of  the  coming  races  of 
men,  is  that  upon  which  the  political  and  moral  salvation  of  mankind 
is  to  depend.     The  proclamation  which  they  make  is  responded 
from  every  corner  of  society;  and  there  will  soon  not  be  a  fireside 
at  which  the  plans  of  human  improvement  thence  proceeding,  will 
not  be  ^'  familiar  as  household  words."    The  impulse  has  been 
given,  and  is  felt  ever3rwhere.    Abroad,  it  is  witnessed  in  that  won- 
derful nation,  which,  having  outridden  the«tornis  of  half  a  cenluryi 
stands  eminent  in  intellect  as  in  power;  whose  national  councils, 
from  overruling  the  affairs  of  kingdoms  and  the  destinies  of  mo- 
narchs,  have  been  turned  to  building  schools  in  the  villages,  and 
finding  instructors  for  the  poor;  and  whose  great  statesmen,  having 
retired  from  the  ambitious  contentions  of  political  warfare,  are  col- 
lecting the  mechanics  of  the  nation  into  seminaries,  and  devising 
modes  of  difllising  instruction  to  every  order  throughout  the  land.*' 
It  is  seen,  also,  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe;  in  the  rising  repub^ 
lies  of  the  new  world,  which  have  been  erecting  their  seminaries 
with  their  independence  ;  in  the  struggling  states  of  Greece,  where 

*  We  have  now  lying  before  vs  the  nineteenth  edition  of  Mr.  BrooghamH 
'^  Practical  obseiTation*  upon  the  education  of  the  people,  addreaied  to  the 
working  clastei  and  their  employers:^ — full  of  interesting  and  encouraging 
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letters  are  reviving  with  liberty  ;  and  among  many  of  the  uncivili- 
sed tribes  of  the  world,  whose  children  are  learning  to  throw  aside 
the  savage,  and  attach  themselves  to  books  and  arts.  By  this  great 
and  growing  attention  to  the  subject,  is  evinced  the  universal  per-> 
suasion  that  education  is  to  form  the  strength  and  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  thus  the  way  is  preparing,  we  devoutly  trust,  for  the  day^ 
when  the  physical  force  of  the  nations  shall  be  subject  to  the  intel- 
lectual, and  the  affairs  of  men  be  ruled  by  appeal  to  reason  rather 
than  to  arms. 

The  share  which  the  pulpit  is  to  have  in  effecting  the  improve- 
ments which  we  anticipate,  cannot  be  small ;  and  we  have  been 
rejoiced  to  find,  in  every  quarter,  a  disposition  among  the  preach- 
ers of  religion  to  give  their  effective  aid.  And  this  not  only 
indirectly,  by  their  influence  on  the  general  standard  and  tone  of 
morals,  but  directly,  by  express  discussion  of  the  subject  and  by 
applying  the  authority  and  principles  of  our  faith  to  this  particular 
object.  We  do  not  see,  indeed,  a  good  reason  why  any  topic  con- 
nected with  the  character  and  improvement  of  man,  upon  which  it 
is  necessary  that  public  opinion  be  rightly  guided  and  healthy, 
should  not  be  distinctly  urged  from  the  desk,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing and  directing  that  pubUc  opinion.  We  should  suppose, 
that  the  wider  the  range  of  topics  the  preacher  could  bring  into  con- 
nection with  the  truths  and  sanctions  of  revelation,  the  more  wide- 
ly would  he  be  able  to  extend  the  authority  of  that  revelation,  and 
cause  the  leaven  of  its  principles  to  be  diflused  throughout  the 
whole  texture  and  mass  of  human  concerns. 

We  should  be  glad  to  meet  frequent  examples  of  as  sensible  and 
powerful  exposition  of  this  important  subject,  as  are  presented  in 
the  discoiu^es  before  us.  Mr.  Greenwood,  in  his  usual  plain,  but 
beautiful  and  energetic  simplicity,  and  with  a  happy  adaptation  of 
his  text,  insists  that  education  should  be  extended  to  all  classes^ 
that  it  should  be  a  religious  education,  and  that  the  consequences 
would  be  incalculably  beneficial,  alike  to  the  individuals  and  to  the 
conununity.  Isaiah  liv.  3.  '  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
THE  Lord  ;  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children.'  Under 
the  first  head,  he  argues  the  equal  right  of  every  individual  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  cultivation  which  his  circumstances  in  life  may 
allow,  and  puts  down  with  indignation  the  notion  that  any  class  of 
rational  beings  is  born  to  a  merely  physical  existence  and  perpetual 
servitude.  ^  A  more  selfish,  pernicious,  disgraceful  principle,  in 
whatever  terms  it  may  be  muffled  up,  never  insulted  human  nature, 
nor  degraded  human  society.  It  is  the  leading  principle  of  despot- 
ism, the  worst  feature  of  aristocracy,  and  a  profane  contradiction 
of  that  indubitable  Word,  which  has  pronounced  all  men  to  be 
brethren,  and,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  their  common  nature, 
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eqnal.'  He  argues  further,  that  the  whole  influence  of  human 
genius  never  can  be  secured  to  the  world  for  its  advancement  and 
happiness,  except  every  individual  mind  be  fostered  and  brought 
into  action.  '  Wherever  there  is  an  unimproved  mind,  there  is  an 
unknown  amount  of  lost  usefulness  and  dormant  energy.'  Hence 
the  obligation  to  extend,  to  the  utmost  possible  limits,  the  advanta- 
ges of  knowledge.  Hence  the  duty  of  that  benevolence  which 
provides  for  the  mind  ;  and  not  for  the  mind  only,  but  for  the  heart 
and  the  character.  Education  must  be  based  on  principle,  and 
mingled  with  religion. 

^The  education  of  all  youth  should  be  strictly  a  refi^oas  edacatioo.  I  do  not 
mean  by  tbi?,  that  childreo  should  be  bound  down  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
chapter  by  chapter,  and  the  regular  rehearsal  of  a  catechii>in,  and  the  mechanical 
repetilitm  of  a  few  hj'mn^, — and  that  it  then  should  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
their  religious  education  was  complete.  I  would  reach  after  something  far  more 
deHiiitc,  $olid,  and  practical.  1  would  insist  tliat  they  should  be  made  to  under^ 
stand  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  see  and  feel  their  application  to  Ujeir  own  bosoms 
and  their  own  daily  conduct ;  that  they  should  be  well  grounded  in  all  their  per- 
sonal and  relative  duties,  by  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  instruct  them  ;  that 
each  individunl  should  be  enabled  to  form  for  himself  a  set  of  clear  and  immove- 
able principles,  from  which  should  perpetually  spring  up  the  practice  of  hooesty, 
sobriety,  industry,  humility,  benevolence,  and  all  tlie  consenting  virtues.    *  *  • 

^  I  would  repeat,  that  a  mere  lip  religion  will  not  do,  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Religion  must  bear  down,  as  it  were,  with  a  nicely  adjusted  pressure,  on 
all  human  actions  and  events ;  it  must  be  woven  in  through  the  whole  texture  oC 
life  and  conversation ;  or  it  is  a  useless  thing.  When  properly  inculcated,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  verj  first  and  most  important  thing,  and  nothing  else  is  valuable 
without  it.  A  variety  of  well  digested  knowledge  will  indeed  happily  prepare 
the  way  for  its  reception  and  efficacy  ;  but  if  it  be  absent,  all  possible  knowledge 
is  ^^  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.'*  Religion  is  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion of  virtue ;  and  what  is  any  human  being,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  without 
virtue?  He  cannot  be  trusted,  he  cannot  be  respected,  confided  in,  or  loved.— 
Religion  is  the  only  sure  index  of  duty ;  and  how  can  any  one  pursue  an  even  or 
a  reputable  course,  without  rules  and  without  principles  f  Religioiy  is  the  only 
guide  to  true  happiness  ;  and  who  is  there  so  hardy  as  to  assume  the  tremendous, 
responsibility  of  withholding  those  instructions  and  consolations,  which  dispel 
doul»t,  soothe  affliction,  make  the  bed  of  sickness,  spread  the  dying  pillow,  and 
open  the  gates  of  an  effulgent  futurity  f* 

• 

This  connection  between  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  religious  principle  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  be  kept  in  view  ;  since  it  is  only  by  securing  this,  that  it 
can  be  made  certain  that  the  new  powers  which  education  shall 
give  to  the  inferior  classes,  will  not  be  employed  to  the  detriment  of 
society  rather  than  to  its  advantage.  By  combining  with  it  the 
powers  of  religion,  this  danger  is  avoided,  and  the  moral  safety  of 
Bociety  is  provided  for  just  in  proportion  as  its  intellect  is  advanced. 
*  Under  these  limitations,  then,'  says  Mr.  Greenwood, — that  is, 
that  education  be  not  a  smattering,  but  be  thorough  and  also  reli- 
gious,— 
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*  Under  tiieie  lianUUoiM,  «d«catioii  may  be  made  at  liberal  ai  ciicumftaooei 
wiU  permit,  without  the  fear  of  peroicioufi  Cjootequeoces.  I  will,  put  it  to  tbe  ex* 
perieoce  of  any  one  of  yoa,  if  io  your  intercourse  with  the  poor  of  yarious  con- 
ditional yon  have  not  been  better  served,  and  treated  with  more  honesty,  fairness, 
kiodBew,  and  deferince,  by  those  who  have  possessed  a  more  than  usual  share  ef 
mieUectuai  improvement,  than  by  those  who  could  hard^  tell  their  right  hand  from 
their  left.  I  ask,  whether  there  b  not  more  cunning,  deception,  falsehood,  pilfer- 
ing,  and  licentiousness,  among  the  ignorant,  than  among  the  well  informed.  If 
•e,  the  plea  for  a  well  conducted  rebgious  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  the  abandoned,  is  fully  admitted.* 

Under  the  last  head,  he  speaks  of  the  consequences  of  this  uni* 
versal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  promoting  real  prosperity,  in  se- 
<Muing  the  public  order,  in  sustaining  free  institutions,  and  exciting 
to  active  benevolence  ;  as  abo  in  providing  the  surest  happiness  for 
individual  men.  In  illustrating  this  part  of  the  subject  he  draws  a 
picture  of  the  sources  of  our  country's  growing  greatness,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  despotisms  of  Europe,  which  we  greatly  desire  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  ;  but  which,  having  been  introduced  into  mosi; 
of  the  papers  of  the  day,  has  become  too  well  known  to  need  citar 
tion. 

Mr.  Wayland's  discourses  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and 
have  been  so  extensively  circulated  and  admired  as  not  to  need  our 
attestation  to  their  Justness  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  language. 
We  do  not  refer  to  them  that  we  may  praise  them,  but  because, 
though  political  in  their  general  character,  their  speculations  are 
all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  make  way 
for  a  powerful  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  do  their  part  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

He  proposes  to  inquire  what  are  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  his 
•ountry,  in  an  age  like  this,  and  in  a  state  of  society  like  ours.  In 
order  to  this,  he  regards  him  as  a  member  of  the  universal  family 
of  man,  and  this  nation  as  one  of  the  great  family  of  civilised 
nations.  He  therefore  first  casts  his  eye  abroad  upon  the  world. 
He  marks  its  political  aspect.  He  sees  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  times  to  be,  that  division  which  is  taking  place  between  '  the 
governments  of  law  and  governments  of  will.'  He  observes  thai 
the  cause  of  human  improvement  is  identified  with  that  of  liberal 
government,  and  is  checked  and  thrown  back  by  arbitrary  govern- 
ment: that  of  one  of  these  two  great  parties,  upon  whose  strug- 
gle for  ascendency  the  destinies  of  mankind  seem  to  hang,  America 
stands  first; — Pleader  and  head,  example  and  hope,  of  that  party, 
which  maintains  the  right  of  all  to  take  part  in  the  public  concerns, 
and  to  appoint  those  who  shall  manage  them,  and  which  thus  sup- 
ports the  great  rights,  and  anticipates  the  greatest  happiness  and  im- 
provement of  man.    For  a  nation  to  take  the  lead  in  so  responsible 
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an  enterprise,  as  the  eatablmhiiieat  of  this  new  order  of  tlnngSy  evi- 
dently requires  the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue.  Thd  basis  of  socta 
a  system  can  be  nothing  but  intelligence  and  integrity  in  the  people. 
And  hence  the  duty  of  an  Amencan  citizen  is,  with  a  deep  imprea* 
aion  of  this  truth,  of  the  responsibility  which  pertains  to  his  country,- 
and  the  incalculable  consequences  which  depend  on  its  wisdom — to 
exert  himself  faithfuHy  to  strive  for  and  secure  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  education  of  the  whole  people.  We  will  not 
follow  the  preacher  through  these  topics,  but  simply  adduce  a  few 
passages  which  may  speak  for  themselves. 

^  It  seemi  then  erideit,  that  the  paramoaBt  duty  of-  an  American  ciliaeB,  is,  te 
put  in  requiaitioo  every  possible  means  for  elevating  unirefsaUy  the  intoUectual  and 
moral  character  of  oor  people. 

*  When  we  speak  of  intellectual  eleration,  we  would  not  suggest  that  aU  our 
dtiaens  are  to  become  able  linguists,  or  profound  mathematicians.  This,  at  leasl 
for  the  present,  is  not  practicable ;  it  certainly  is  not  necessair.  The  d^t  at 
which  we  aim  will  be  attained,  when  every  man  is  familiarjy  acquainted  wttb 
what  are  now  considered  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  E^flisb  education.  The  ia« 
IdUactual  stores  of  one  language  are  then  open  before  him  ;  a  langua^  in  which 
he  may  find  all  the.  knowledge  that  he  shall  ever  need  to  form  his  opinions  upoa 
anj  subjects  on  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  decide.  A  mAjt  who  cawwot  rbaoi, 
let  us  always  remember,  ta  a  bbiho  hot  covtbmpijltxd  bt  tub  oBjrnri  of 
ovR  coBBTiTunoir.  Where  the  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  to  all,  he  is  oer- 
tainly  a  dangerous  member  of  the  community  who  has  not  qualified  himself  to 
exercise  it.  But  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  need  not  enlarge.  The  proceedingn 
of  our  general  and  State  Legislatures  already  furnish  ample  proof  that  our  people 
are  trembfingly  alive  to  its  importance.  We  do  firmly  believe  the  time  to  be  not 
Aur  distant,  when  there  will  not  be  found  a  single  citizen  of  these  United  States, 
who  is  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  well  mformed  man. 

^  But  supposing  all  this  to  be  done,  still  only  a  psirt  and  by  far  the  least  import«» 
aot  part  of  our  work  will  have  been  accompluhecl.  We  have  increased  the  pow- 
er of  ^  people,  but  we  have  left  it  doubtful  in  what  direction  that  power  will  be 
exerted*  We  have  made  it  certain  that  a  public  opnion  will  be  formed ;  but 
whether  that  opinion  shall  he  healthful  or  destructive,  m  yet  to  be  decided.  We 
have  cut  out  channels  by  which  knowledge  may  be  conveyed  to  every  individual 
of  our  mighty  population ;  it  remains  for  us,  by  means  of  those  very  channels, 
to  instil  into  every  bosom  an  unthakeo  reverence  for  the  principles  of  right.  Hav«> 
n^  gone  thus  far,  then,  we  must  go  farther ;  for  you  must  be  aware  that  the  ten- 
ure by  which  our  liberties  is  held  can  never  be  secure,  unless  moral  keep  pace 
with  intellectual  cultivation.  This  leads  us  to  remark  in  the  second  place,  thai 
our  other  and  still  nwre  imperious  duty  is,  to  cultivate  the  moral  character  of  our 
people. 

'  On  the  means  by  which  thb  may  be  effected,  I  need  not  detain  you.  We  have 
in  our  hands  a  book  of  tried  efficacy ;  a  work  which  contains  the  only  successful 
appeal  that  was  ever  made  to  the  moral  sense  of  man ;  a  book  which  unfokls  the 
only  remedy  that  has  ever  been  applied  with  any  effect  to  the  direful  malacBes  of 
the  human  heart.  You  need  not  be  informed  that  I  refer  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

*  As  to  the  powerful,  I  had  almost  said  miraculous  eflfoct  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
there  can  no  loiwer  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  on  whom  fact  can  make 
an  impression.  That  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  the  power  of  awakening  an  in- 
tense moral  feeling  in  man  under  every  variety  of  character,  learned  or  ignorant, 
elvilised  or  savage ;  that  they  make  bad  men  good,  and  send  a  pulse  of  healthful 
foehog  through  all  the  domestic,  civil  and  social  relations ;  that  they  teach  men  to 
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love  rights  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  feek  each  other^s  welfare,  ai  the  children  of  one 
common  parent ;  that  ttiejr  control  the  baleful  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
thus  make  men  proficients  m  the  science  of  self  goverumeot ;  and  fioallj,  that  thej 
teach  him  to  aspire  after  conformity  to  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill  him  with 
hopes  infinitely  more  purifying,  more  exalting,  more  suited  to  his  nature  than  any 
other,  which  this  world  lias  ever  known  ;  are  facts  incontrovertible  as  the  laws 
of  philosophy,  or  the  demonstrations  of  matliematics.  Evidence  in  support  of  all 
this  can  be  brought  from  every  age  in  the  history  of  man,  since  there  has  been  a 
revelation  from  God  on  earth.  We  see  the  proof  of  it  every  where  around  ut. 
There  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  our  country  where  the  Bible  is  circulated,  io 
which  we  cannot  point  you  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  population,  whom 
its  truths  have  reclaimed  from  the  practice  of  vice,  and  taught  the  practice  of 
whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  honest  and  just  and  of  good  report. 

^  That  this  distinctive  and  peculiar  efilect  is  produced  upon  every  man  to  whom 
the  c;ospel  is  announced,  we  pretend  not  to  affirm.  But  we  do  affirm,  that  besides 
producing  this  special  rem^vation  to  which  we  have  alluded,  upon  a  part,  it  in  a ' 
most  remarkable  degree  elevates  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  community.  Wherever  the  Bible  is  freely  circulated,  and  its  doctrines  car- 
ried home  to  the  understandings  of  men,  the  aspect  of  society  is  altered  ;  the  fre- 
quency of  crime  is  diminished  ;  men  begin  to  love  justice,  and  to  administer  it  bj 
law ;  and  a  virtuous  public  opinion,  that  strongest  safeguard  of  right,  spreads  over 
a  nation  the  shield  of  its  invisible  protection. 

*•  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  has  been  said.  If  we  would  seethe  founda- 
tions laid  broadly  and  deeply,  on  which  the  fabric  of  this  country^s  liberties 
shall  rest  to  the  remotest  generations ;  if  we  would  see  her  carry  forward  the  work 
of  political  reformation,  and  rise  the  bright  and  morning  star  of  freedom  over  a 
benighted  world ;  let  us  elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  every ' 
class  of  our  citizens,  and  specially  let  us  imbue  them  thoroughly  with  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

We  would  cite,  had  we  room  for  it,  the  fine  passage  which  illus- 
trates the  intellectual  influence  of  the  scriptures.  But  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  single  paragraph  of  the  peroration. 

*When  I  reflect  that  some  of  yon  who  now  hear  me  will  see  fifty  millions  of  souls 
enrolled  on  the  census  of  these  United  States  ;  when  I  think  how  small  a  propor- 
tion our  present  efforts  bear  to  the  pressing  wants  of  this  mighty  population,  and 
how  soon  the  period  in  which  those  wants  can  be  supplied  will  have  forever  elaps* 
ed ;  when  moreover  I  reflect  how  the  happiness  of  man  is  interwoven  with  the  des- 
tinies of  this  country ; — I  want  language  to  express  my  conceptions  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject ;  and  yet  I  am  aware  that  those  couceptions  fall  far  short  of 
the  plain,  unvarnished  truth.  When  I  look  forward  over  the  long  tract  of  coming 
ages,  the  dim  shadows  of  unborn  nations  pass  in  solemn  review  before  me,  and 
each,  by  every  sympathy  which  binds  together  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man, 
implores  this  country  to  fulfil  that  destiny  to  which  she  has  been  summoned  by  an 
all- wise  Providence,  and  save  a  sinking  world  from  temporal  misery  and  eternal 
death.* 

One  cannot  be  unimpressed  with  statements  which  are  thus  made^ 
of  the  prospect  before  us,  and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
especially  on  this  continent.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  on  this 
subject,  or  to  speak  in  tones  of  too  great  confidence  or  of  too  sol- 
emn warning.  ^  The  progress  of  America  b  no  longer  problematical. 
She  MUST  continue,  for  centuries  to  come,  to  advance  with  giant 
steps  in  the  career  of  improvement.'    ^  She  is  marked  out  as  th^ 
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seat  of  future  opulence,  science,  and  civilisation.'*  Foreigners 
thus  acknowledge  it,  and  speak  of  it  in  strong  prophecy,  and  draw 
toward  it  the  watchful  eyesr  of  mankind.  Amongst  ourselves  it  is, 
it  must  and  will  be,  a  subject  of  perpetual  congratulation,  and  excite 
every  year '  louder  exultation  and  more  vehement  boasting  froni  all 
our  political  orators.  It  is  an  intoxicating  theme,  and  will  furnish 
inexhaustible  food  to  that  national  vanity,  which  is  already  so  ofien- 
sive.  A  proper  national  spirit  is  good;  but  gasconade  and  intem- 
perate self-complacency  are  disgusting.  Our  national  character  is 
in  danger  from  this  quarter.  It  needs  to  be  sobered.  And  for  this 
cause  we  particularly  rejoice  to  find  the  ministers  of  religion,  the 
appointed  guardians  of  public  opinion,  using  the  Weight  of  their 
character  and  office,  as  has  been  done  by  those  whose  valuable  dis- 
courses we  have  noticed.  The  watchmen  should  all  be  awake,  and 
give  no  uncertain  sound  on  this  subject.  The  press  is  but  too  ready 
to  join  the  natural  popular  feeling,  and  thoughtlessly  inflate  a  pride 
already  approaching  to  arrogance.  Let  the  pulpit  be  earnest  to 
interpose  a  check.  Let  such  voices  as  these  be  heard  from  it — 
rejoicing  in  the  glorious  auspices  of  the  country,  and  .eloquently 
speaking  of  its  excellent  distinction;  but  calling  on  the  people  to 
feel  this  eminence  asr  a  trust,  bearing  urgently  home  to  their  thoughts 
that  they  have  a  solemn  duty  and  responsibility  on  this  account;  that 
the  character  of  those  uncounted  milUons  which  are  hastening  to 
be  born,  and  consequently  of  their  institutions,  and  consequently 
of  the  influence  they  shall  exert  on  the  condition  of  the  world, 
depends  upon  what  shall  now  be  done;  and  that  therefore,  a  heavy 
weight  of  guilt  must  lie  upon  the  present  generation,  if  it  do  not 
make  provision  for  training  to  intelligence  and  virtue  those  who 
are  so  fast  rising  up  around  us.  ^  The  character  and  condition  of 
that  inmiense  multitude  depend  upon  nothing  so  much  as  upon  the 
principles  and  feelings  which  may  be  transmitted  to  them  from  the 
present  generation'.!  Let  this  be  insisted  upon  and  felt.  Nothing 
will  tend  more  to  sober  our  national  character.  It  will  convert 
vanity  into  a  solemn  feeling  of  accountableness.  It  will  keep  and 
extend  among  us  the  self-denying,  enlarged,  generous  principles, 
which  our  fathers  possessed  and  exercised,  when  in  the  spirit  of 
devout  reliance  on  God  they  planted  these  scions  in  the  desert,  and 
looked  forward  with  the  stedfast  assurance  of  faith  to  the  day  when 
Ihey  should  be  mighty  trees  spreading  abroad  their  branches  to  pro- 
tect, and  shedding  their  leaves  to  heal  the  nations.  Let  that  spirit 
be  exhibited  and  inculcated  by  ^every  serious  friend  to  his  country 
and  to  man.  Let  those  who  guide  the  press  and  those  who  minister 
9t  the  altar  diffuse  it.     Let  them  seek  to  mould  it  into  the  mass  of 
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be  general  feelings  and  thoroughly  imbue  with  it  the  public  senti* 
ment.  Let  those  who  are  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
jDoung  be  persuaded  to  esteem  this  their  great  care.  The  education 
of  the  people,  of  their  minds,  affections,  and  wills — the  formation 
of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  principles  and  habits — is 
that  upon  which  depends,  under  God,  the  very  existence  of  our  voy 
stitutions,  and  the  certainty  that  any  of  the  promises  of  the  future, 
will  not  be  utterly  disappointed.  And  we  shall  think  ourselves 
abundantly  recompensed  for  the  toils  of  our  present  undertaking, 
if  we  shall  be  able  to  aid  in  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  inquiries 
and  experiments  which  are  now  so  extensively  making  on  this  most 
important  subject. 


Momtorial  ih#fotic(ion.  An  Address  pronounced  at  the  opening  <f  ike 
New-York  High^Sehool ;  with  notes  and  iUusirations,  By  John 
Griscom.    New-York,  1825.     12mo.  pp.  216. 

Thb  preface  to  this  address  contains  the  foUowing  information^ 
'  The  fund,  by  which  that  ground  was  purchased,  and  the  edifice 
erected,  was  raised  by  a  scrip  stock,  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars; and  for  the  purpose  of  more  general  accommodation,  these 
were  each  divided  into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars,  the  subscribers 
having  the  privilege,  in  preference  to  others,  of  introducing  their 
children  and  wards.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  school  are  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
trustees  chosen  annually  by  the  stockholders.' 

Dr.  Griscom's  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  prima- 
ry and  preparatory  education,  that  has  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try.  It  is  of  a  very  unassuming  character^  it  is  plain  and  practical 
tfajx>ughout,  and  embodies  more  useful  information  on  the  subject  of 
instruction,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  single  volume  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  is  precisely  such  a  work  as  the  spirit  of  our 
times  seems  to  require.  It  bespeaks  a  mind  zealously  devoted  to 
education,  but  not  led  away  by  fanciful  theories;  ardent  in  the  de- 
sire of  improvement,  but  strictly  regulated  by  the  known  results  of 
actual  experiment.  We  think  it  a  circumstance  o£  congratula- 
tion with  every  friend  to  the  progress  of  education,  and  with  every 
intelligent  parent  in  New-York,  that  the  superintendence  of  instruc- 
tion, in  that  city,  is  committed  to  an  individual  so  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  the  charge. 

The  address  opens  with  appropriate  introductory  and  general 
remarks,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  view,  of 
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die  progress  of  monitorial  inetruction^ — presenting  an  aecotmt  of 
the  principal  Lancaaterian^  or  monitorial  schools^  in  the  United 
States.  Then  follows  a  sketch  of  the  extensive  establishment  of 
this  system  in  Ghreat  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  with 
an  account  of  its  rapid  adoption  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
monitorial  method  in  application  to  what  are  usually  called  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  and  offers  some  able  arguments  for 
the  superiority  of  mutual  instruction,  in  these  departments.  Vari- 
ous seminaries  in  Europe  are  here  referred  to,  where,  after  several 
years  trial,  the  success  of  this  system  has  been  satisfactorily  shown. 
The  next  topic  of  the  address  is  the  course  of  instruction  proposed 
in  the  New-York  High-School.     [See  our  present  twmbery  p.  23.] 

The  notes  and  illustrations  wUch  are  annexed  to  the  address, 
present  a  mass  of  interesting  information  respecting  the  present 
state  of  education  abroad.  In  this  department  of  his  work.  Dr. 
Griscom  has  rei^dered  an  important  service  to  instructors  and  sih 
perintendents  of  institutions.  He  has  furnished  them  with  intelli- 
gence which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  them  to  improvement  and  to 
guide  their  efforts. 

Since  perusing  Dr.  Griscom's  book,  we  have  received  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New-York  High-School  Socie- 
ty. It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  observe  the  high  estimation  in 
which  this  school  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  New-York,  and  the 
ample  patronage  so  readily  bestowed  on  it. 

*  Tbe  High  School,^  *&y>  the  Report,  *waa  opeoed  oa  the  first  of  March,  with 
more  than  two  hundred  pupils ;  and  m  the  month  of  May  their  number  had  increase 
cd  to  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  drove  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  to 
the  country.  The  rooms  of  the  school  were  all  filled  shortly  after  the  re-opeoiog 
of  the  school  subsequent  to  the  summer  vacation,  and  there  is  now  oo  the  list  of 
applicants  a  considerable  number  who  cannot  be  admitted. 

Tbe  number  now  in  school  is  six  hundred  and  fifty,  that  being  the  comple- 
ment.' 

In  the  introductory  department,  which  is  designed  for  very  young 
children,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce,  with  suitable  mo- 
difications, the  system  adopted  in  the  infant  schools  of  England,- 
*  The  progress  of  the  children,'  the  trustees  observe^  ^  has  been 
very  gratifying,  and  in  some  instances  remarkable.' 

^IVs  department  exhibits  an  air  of  order,  attention,  activity,  and  contentment, 
which  has  satisfied  and  delighted  every  individual  who  has  visited  it.  Many  or 
tbe  children,  who,  when  they  began,  could  not  write  a  letter,  already  write  a  fair 
hand,  and  have  been  promoted  to  the  study  of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic. — 
The  greater  part  of  these  children  commit  and  recite  arithmetical  table?  every 
da  J,  and  upwards  of  130  cipher.  All  of  these  children  are  taught  some  portions 
of  natural  history  and  geography,  in  which  they  receive  much  valuable  knowledge 
(torn  fiuoUiar  lectures,  with  the  aid  of  pictures  and  maps.    The  children  ar»k^ 
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constantly  occupied,  without  fatigomg  their  attention  for  too  longja  time  witii  ote 
thine.  Even  their  incessant  restlessness  and  acti\ritj  are  turned  to  account  by  th« 
disciplipe  and  exercises  of  the  school.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  enter  the  school 
without  perceivhig  that  what  is  commonly  called  a  lote  of  mischief  in  cliildreOf 
Ib  in  fact  a  love  o(  mental  occupation.  They  are  taught  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, and  their  good  feelings  and  affections  are  called  forth  by  the  unwearied 
teoderness  and  parental  kindness  of  their  instructers;  Wilful  and  continued  disc- 
bedience  is  scarcely  known.  In  short,  the  experiment  which  has  been  made  in 
the  introductory  department  has  been  more  successful  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated i  and  the  trustees  recommend  to  the  society  with  the  fullest  confidence 
to  entrust  their  children  to  the  institution  at  a  very  early  age. 

The  studies  pursued  m  the  Junior  Department,  are,  Spelling,  Reading,  Penman- 
ship, Elocution,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  sketching  Maps,  English  Grammar,  Lin- 
ear Drawing,  and  Composition.  The  monitorial  method  has  triumphed  over  all 
the  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter  in  the  first  organisation  of  this  school.  The 
Trustees  are  satisfied  that  a  fair  comparison  between  this  school,  and  any  one  con- 
ducted upon  difierent  principles,  will  evince  the  great  superiority  of  its  method  of 
instruction  over  every  other  that  has  been  tried. 

'  In  the  senior  department,*  say  the  Trustees,  ^  all  who  enter  the  school  do 
not  intend  to  remain  for  the  same  period  of  time — and  many  who  leave  it  expect 
to  enter  immediately  upon  the  active  business  of  life.  It  is  very  plain  that  these 
circumstances  must  require  corresponding  classifications  of  scholars  and  of  studies. 

Some  pursuits  are  nevertheless  common  to  all.  All  the  scholars  in  this  depart- 
ment attend  to  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Elocution,  Composi- 
tion, Drawing,  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Book-keeping.  Philosophy  and 
Natural  History  are  taught  chiefiy  by  lectures  and  by  questions ;  and  these  oranch- 
es,  together  with  Elocution  and  Composition,  are  severally  attended  to  one  day 
in  every  week. 

The  usual  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  are  read,  such  as  Cesar,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Xenophon,  and  Homer.  A  large  class  study  French,  and  a  few  pursue 
Spanish ;  classes  of  from  6  to  ^  are  engaged  in  Book-keeping,  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  Mathematics,  such  as  Mensuration,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and 
Algebra. 

The  Trustees  might  particularise  some  bright  examples  of  extraordinary  ac- 
quirement, but  they  forbear  to  do  so— and  content  themselves  with  saying  that  the 
genera]  progress  of  both  the  Senior  and  Junior  Departments  affords  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Monitorial  System  of  Instruction  is  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches  of  education. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  most  experience,  and  the  best  means 
of  judghig,  that  thoy  have  never  known  so  great  proficiency  made  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  4is  has  been  made  in  the  upper  departments  of  the  High  School. 

In  all  these  studies  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  has  been  brought  into  ope- 
ration, and  has  satisfied  the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed  of  its  effi- 
ciency.** 1 

The  New-York  High-School  has,  we  think,  made  a  very  auspi- 
cious commencement.  It  has  early  taken  an  honorable  place 
among  useful  seminaries;  and  we  hope  it  will  long  continue  to  en- 
lighten the  youth  of  that  great  city,  and  usher  them  into  active  life 
with  every  preparation  for  becoming  useful  citizens^  and  benefac- 
tors to  their  country. 
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fliftory  of  the  UmUd  States j  from  Aetr  first  setUemmU  as  ColomeSy  to 
the  close  rf^  War  with  Great  Briiamy  m  1815.  New^York^  1825, 
12mo.  pp.  536. 

The  day,  we  believe,  is  past,  when  a  teacher  could,  with  any 
advantage  to  his  own  reputation,  make  Tytler's  or  any  other  general 
history,  the  first  book  in  his  pupil's  historical  studies.  But  a  serious 
error  of  a  similar  kind  is  still  tolerated:  we  mean  that  of  making  a 
general  history  of  our  own  country,  precede  a  particular  account  of 
any  part  of  it.  The  order  of  nature,  the  order  of  the  mind,  is  still 
inverted :  our  youth  are  taught  first  the  history  of  the  United 
States;  and  afterwards  they  pick  up,  if  they  think  proper,  a  few 
disjointed  facts  in  the  history  of  their  own  particular  state.  By  a 
most  unaccountable  perversion  of  reason,  the  study  of  the  history 
of  one's  own  state,  is  thought  to  be  the  proper  employment  of  men 
only,  and  of  none  but  such  men  as  possess  literature  and  leisure 
enough  to  become  members  of  an  historical  society. 

That  this  is  a  sad  mistake  needs  no  proof.  The  point  needs  no 
reasoning  to  make  it  clear,  that  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  our 
youth,  as  rising  members  of  states  and  towns,  to  know  something  of 
their  own  state  or  town,  than  of  any  other,  or  of  all  others  put  to- 
gether. Besides,  there  can  be  no  better  preparation  for  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  general  history  of  our  country,  than  that  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  native  state,  which  would  give 
form  and  distinctness  to  our  ideas  of  historical  facts. 

Let  them  show  piety  at  home,  was  the  direction  given  of  old  to 
the  young.  The  spirit  of  this  injunction  we  should  like  to  see 
transferred  to  the  cultivation  of  the  principle  of  patriotism,  and,  to 
what  with  the  young  is  almost  the  same  thing,  the  study  of  history. 

No  improvement,  we  conceive,  could  be  more  desirable  in  our 
common  schools,  than  to  have  them  furnished  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  state,  and,  perhaps,  the  city  or  town  to  which  they 
belong.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
any  state,  could  be  more  worthily  employed,  than  in  furnishing  our 
youth  wiUi  a  history  of  their  native  state.  The  minds  of  the  young 
would  thus  be  provided  with  a  stock  of  important  practical  informa- 
tion, and  with  a  record  of  facts,  which  might  interweave  itself  with 
the  texture  of  their  earliest  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  lead  to  a 
sound  and  deep-felt  attachment  to  the  scenes  and  the  society  of 
their  native  region. 

To  the  youth  of  the  city  of  New-York,  no  history  could  be  more 
instructive  or  more  entertaining,  no  class-book  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  a  history  of  that  city,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools, 
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and  combined  with  such  interesting  topographical  sketches  as 
might  serve  for  rallying  points  to  the  historical  narrative.  Local 
feelings  of  an  exclusive  character  are  to  be  deprecated;  but  local 
feelings  of  the  proper  kind  must,  after  all,  be  the  germ  of  patriot- 
junn.  The  true  patriotic  spirit  is  but  an  expansion  of  the  feelings, 
with  which  the  virtuous  ever  regard  the  place  of  their  birth  and 
#lucation. 

.  The  work  before  us  is  liable  to  the  objection  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Being  designed  for  school 
use,  it  has  been  Umited  to  the  common  size  of  school-books.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  is  a  subject  too  extensive  for  such  limits; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  when,  by  a  judicious  arrangement, 
the  youth  of  New-York  might  have  been  furnished  with  a  full  his* 
tery  of  their  pative  state  or  city,  they  are  presented  with  a  mere 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  whole  country. 

Tlie  chief  objection,  however,  which  we  make  to  this  work  is 
its  brevity.  In  other  respects  the  book  is  well-arranged  and  welK 
writteo.  Better  that  young  persons  should  have  the  knowledge  it 
contains,  than  none  ;  but  better  still  that  the  labors  of  the  writer 
should  be  employed  on  a  satisfactory  historical  account  of  the  state 
or  of  the  city  of  New-York, — a  work  which  would  be  highly  useful, 
and,  we  think,  no  less  acceptable. 
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ACADEMY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCS. 

In  France,  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  considered  as  having  so 
essential  a  connection  with  the  progress  of  education  as  to  have  engaged 
a  considerable  number  of  the  most  enlightened  and  philanthropic  gen- 
tlemen of  the  capita],  to  form  a  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  art  of  teaching.  Its  title  is  *  La  Society  pour  le  perfec- 
tionnement  des  methodes  d*enseigment.^  At  a  general  meeting  of 
this  society  held  the  5th  of  March,  1822,  several  discourses  were  made 
illustrating  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  enforcing  their  impor- 
tance. The  following  extract  from  one  of  these  discourses,  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  society. 

*  Most  of  the  founders  of  this  society  belong  to  another,  which  '.  it 
would  be  unbecoming  on  this  occasion  to  eulogise,  since  a  great  num- 
ber amongst  you  are  in  its  ranks.  I  shall  only  remark,  f  hat  the  ^Society 
for  EUtmntary  Instruction^*  has  restored  to  France  the  method  of  mu^ 
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iual  instruction^  which  here  took  its  rise,  but  whicb,  abandoned  and 
forgotten,  has  returned  amongst  us  as  a  child  which,  having  escaped 
from  the  paternal  roof  before  its  habits  were  formed,  re-appears  when 
least  expected,  full  of  vigor,  and  covered  with  glory.  The  method 
of  mutual  instruction,  one  of  the  happiest  discoveries  of  modem  tiraea^ 
will  form  a  grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  Simple  and 
easy,  because  it  is  natural,  economical  of  time  and  money,  it  haa  above 
all  other  advantages  that  of  being  eminently  moral,  and  of  inspiriDg, 
without  any  studied  preparation,  as  without  effort,  ideas  of  order,  8ub-> 
ordination,  and  justice.  The  society  formed  at  Paris,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  this  beneQcent  method,  wished  to  place  itself  in  a  capaci^ 
ty  to  judge  of  the  efforts  which  are  making  in  so  many  places  for  the 
improvement  of  education  either  by  the  application  of  mutual  in- 
struction, or  by  any  other  means. 

*  It  has  wished  to  keep  a  single  eye  to  its  proper  object,  the  per. 
lection  and  propagation  of  primary  education ;  but  many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  unwilling  to  suffer  so  many  honorable  trials  and  experi- 
ments to  pass  fruitless  away,  they  have  had  the  ambition  of  giving 
to  France  an  idea  of  what  might  be  considered  an  Acadnmf  cf  Edm^ 
cation:  they  have  founded  this  society. 

*  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  remind  you,  that  the  society  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  which  has  given  birth  to  yours,  was  itself  a  colony  of 
the  useful  *'  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry.-'  It  ia 
thus  that  ideas  of  public  good,  link  together,  and  fortify  themselves 
by  reciprocal  alliances,  and  by  the  spirit  pf  association ;  instruction 
and  industry  are  inseparable  sisters. 

*  It  is  delightful  to  see  them  engage  in  the  same  route,  to  obtain 
the  same  common  end,  the  well-being  of  man,  and  the  free  develope- 
ment  of  his  true  dignity  and  wisdom.* 

*  Your  council  has  been  for  some  time  occupied  in  the  project  of  a 
Model  School,  destined  to  bring  into  trial,  and  to  offer  the  model  of 
those  methods,  which  the  society  shall  have  discovered  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  most  desirable  application.  In  order  to 
act  with  greater  order  and  promptitude,  it  divided  itself  into  commit- 
tees of  primary  instruction,  of  the  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  langua- 
ges, of  the  living  languages,  of  Geography  and  History  ;  of  the  matbe* 
matical,  physical,  and  natural  Sciences ;  of  Drawing  and  Music ;  and 
of  the  general  organisation  and  materiel  of  schools. 

^  Many  resorts  have  been  made,  a  great  number  of  methods  have 
passed  under  review,  but  obstacles  have  presented  themselves  to  the 
general  execution  of  the  project  which  renders  its  postponement  una- 
voidable." 

^  The  judicious  author  of  this  report,  coeld  tearcely  have  anticipated  the  ad-' 
mirable  iUu8tr^tioo  which  this  seotimeat  has  received  ia  the  extcofive  formation 
ef  mechanic  inititutions,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  chiaflj 
nice  the  period  in  which  it  was  prestnted. 
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GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE    SOCIETY. 


A  provisional  committee  has  been  formed  for  establishing,  in  £ng- 
Jaodi  a  society  to  be  designated  the  '  Society  for  promoting  General 
Knowledge  ;'  the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  publication  of  approved 
works  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  especial  regard  be- 
ing had  to  their  religious  and  moral  tendency.  The  price  is  to  be  so 
low  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  public  in  general.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  institution  will  be  formed  at  Paris* 
The  works  to  be  published  by  this  society  will  include  religious  and 
moral,  historical,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous.  Every  thing  exclusive, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  it  is  stated,  will  be  carefully  shunned. 
Cheap  reprints  of  standard  and  unexceptionable  works  will  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  society's  labors.  In  some  cases,  however,  new 
treatises  will  be  required. 

It  is  intended  that  extensive  and  variied  knowledge  shall  be  made 
,  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  a  powerful  coun- 
teraction thus  afforded  to  the  pernicious  publications  at  present  in  fear- 
fully wide  circulation.  The  books  of  the  Society,  it  is  added,  will 
be  peculiarly  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  price,  to  mechanic's  insti- 
tutes, and  it  is  hoped,  will  turn  to  good  account  the  appetite  for  read- 
ing so  widely  diffiised  and  so  rapidly  increasing.  [C/t.  Obt,  Aug,  1825. 

NEW    PLAN    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

[The  following  statement  relating  to  a  plan  of  instruction  for  the 
poor,  is  from  the  Monthly  Repository  of  August,  1825.     The  experi- 
"  ment  here  alluded  to  was  made  at  Linfield,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
England.] 

*  Some  benevolent  individuals,  conceiving  that  the  labor  of  children 
might  be  made  to  pay  for  their  education,  have  united  and  built  school- 
rooms, at  the  above  place,  of  sufficient  capacity  for  200  boys  and  200 
girls.  During  one  part  of  the  day,  (from  nine  to  twelve)  the  children 
are  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  other  party 
(from  two  to  five,)  the  boys  will  be  instructed  (in  classes)  in  agricul- 
tural labor,  when  the  weather  permits,  and  in  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful mechanical  arts ;  while  the  girls  will  be  employed  in  needlework, 
the  duties  of  the  household  and  dairy,  making  butter,  knitting,  straw- 
plaiting,  and,  in  short,  every  species  of  domestic  industry  that  will 
contribute  to  make  them  valuable  servants.  At  the  commencement, 
the  parents  or  friends  of  each  child  will  pay  threepence  a  week  for 
its  education  ;  but  the  projectors  of  the  undertaking  are  confident  that 
experience  will  soon  confirm  their  theory,  that  the  produce  of  three 
hours*  labor  of  each  child  per  day,  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  in  which  case  the  weekly  charge  will  altogether  cease. — 
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This  is  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  exertions  of  the  greatest  pbilos* 
opher  and  of  the  most  ardent  philanthropist.  To  make  the  peasant- 
ry of  our  country  virtuous,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  an  inde- 
pendenty  economical  education,  to  eradicate  the  root  of  evil,  igno« 
ranee,  is  an  attempt  worthy  of  a  firiton,  and  of  a  Briton,  too,  in  \h% 
nineteenth  century.' 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[The  following  information  on  this  subject  will  no  doubt  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  this  topic  so 
happily  introduced  to  (be  attention  of  Congress.] 

Extract  from  tht  Prendeni*$  Menage, 

*  Upon  this  first  occasion  of  addressing  the  Legislature  of  the  Uniooi 
with  which  I  have  been  honored,  in  presenting  to  their  view  the  execu- 
tion, so  far  as  it  has  been  effected,  of  the  measures  sanctioned  by 
them,  for  promoting  the  internal  improvement  of  our  country,  I  can- 
not close  the  communication  without  recommending  to  their  calm  and 
persevering  consideration  the  general  principle  in  a  more  enlarged  ex- 
tent. The  great  object  of  the  institution  of  civil  government,  is  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  parties  to  the  social 
compact.  And  no  government,  in  whatever  form  constituted,  can  ac- 
complish the  lawlul  ends  of  its  institution,  but  in  proportion  as  it  im- 
proves the  condition  of  those  over  whom  it  is  established.  Ruads 
and  canals,  by  multiplying  and  facilitating  the  communications  and 
intercourse  between  distant  regions,  and  multitudes  of  men,  are  among 
the  most  important  means  of  improvement.  But  moral,  political,  in-^ 
tellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned,  by  the  Author  of  our  ex- 
istence, to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power ;  and,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end,  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  governed,  the  exercise  of  delegated  power,  is  a  duty  as  sacred  and 
indispensable,  as  the  usurpation  of  power  not  granted  is  cKiuinal  and 
odious.  Among  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first  instruments  for  the 
improvement  of  (he  condition  of  men,  is  knowledge ;  and  to  (he  ac- 
quisition of  much  of  the  knowledge  adapted  to  the  wants,  the^  comforts, 
and  enjoyments,  of  human  life,  public  institutions  and  seminaries  of 
learning  are  essential.  So  convinced  of  this  was  the  first  of  my  pre- 
decessors in  this  office,  now  first  in'the  memory,  as  living,  he  was  first  in 
the  hearts  of  our  country,  that,  once  and  again,  in  his  addresses  to  (be 
congresses,  with  whom  he  co-operated  in  the  public  service,  he  ear- 
nestly recommended  the  establishment  of  seminaries  of  learning,  to 
prepare  for  all  the  emergencies  of  peace  and  war— -a  national  univer- 
sity, and  a  military  academy.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  had  he  liv- 
ed (o  the  present  day,  in  turning  his  eyes  (o  the  institution  at  West 
Point,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest  wish- 
es.    But,  in  surveying  (he  city  which  has  been  honored  with  his  name, 
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bft  would  haTe  seen  the  spot  of  earth  which  he  l)ad  destined  and  be- 
queathed to  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country,  as  the  site  for  an  uni- 
versity»  still  baie  and  barren.' 

Proeteimgt  nf  C^ngrett  on  Iht  above  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  the  part  of  the  President's  Message 
which  relates  to  a  National  University,  was  referred  to  a  select  Coin<^ 
mittee,  with  instructions,  if  expedient,  to  report  the  principles  on 
which  it  ought  to  be  established,  and  a  plan  of  organisation  that  will 
embody  these  principles. 


EDUCATION   IN   THE   STATE  OF  NEW-TORK. 

Extract  from  Gov*  CUntonU  MeuagCj  Jan.  3^  1826. 

.  The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  gov- 
ernment, is  the  encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions, 
and  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch 
over  our  liberties  and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption, 
and  violence.  In  early  infancy,  education  may  be  usefully  admints- 
tered«  In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  infant  schools  have  been  suc- 
cessfully established,  comprising  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age, 
whose  tempersi  hearts,  and  minds  are  ameliorated,  and  whose  indigent 
parents  are  enabled,  by  these  means,  to  devote  themselves  to  labor 
without  interruption  or  uneasiness.  Our  common  schools  embrace  chil- 
dren from  five  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  continue  to  increase  and  pros- 
per. The  appropriations  for  last  year  from  the  school  fund  amount  to 
{80,670;  and  an  equivalent  sum  is  also  raised  by  taxation  in  the  several 
school  districts,  and  is  applied  In  the  same  way.  The  capital  or 
fund  is  {1,330,000  which  will  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  augmentation 
fiom  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  other  sources.  And  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  more  than  420,000  children  have  been  taught  in  our 
common  schools  during  the  last  year.  The  sum  distributed  by  the 
state  is  now  too  small,  and  the  general  fund  can  well  warrant  an  aug- 
mentation to  {120,000  annually.  An  important  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  free  schools  of  New-York.  By  an  arrangement  between 
the  corporation  of  that  city  and  the  trustees  of  the  Free-School  society, 
these  establishments  are  to  be  converted  into  common  schools,  to  ad- 
mit the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  and  by  this  annihi- 
lation of  factitious  distinctions,  there  will  be  a  strong  incentive  for  the 
display  of  talents,  and  a  felicitous  accommodation  to  the  genius  of 
republican  government.  In  these  seminaries,  the  monitorial  system 
has  been  always  used,  and  it  has  in  other  institutions  been  applied  with 
complete  success  to  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

Our  system  of  instruction,  with  all  its  numerous  benefits,  is  still, 
however,  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Ten  years  of  the  life  of 
a  child  may  now  be  spent  in  a  common  school.     In  two  years,  the  ele- 
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ments  of  iiwtruotion  maj  be  acquhred ;  and  the  reifiauiiog  eigbt  years 
must  be  spent  either  in  repetition  or  in  idleness^  unless  tbe  teachers  of 
common  schools  are  competent  to  instruct  in  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  outlines  of  geography,  algebra,  mineralogy,  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  mechanical  philosophy,  sunreying,  geometry,  astron- 
omy, political  economy,  and  ethics,  might  be  communicated  in  that 
period  of  time  by  able  preceptors  without  essential  interference  with 
the  calls  of  domestic  industry.  The  vocation  of  a  teacher,  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  characters  and  destinies  of  the  rising  and  all  future  gen- 
erations, has  either  not  been  fully  understood,  or  not  duly  estimated. 
It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  With  a 
full  admission  of  the  merits  of  several  who  now  officiate  in  that  capa- 
city, still  it  most  be  conceded,  that  the  information  of  many  of  the  in- 
structers  of  our  common  schools  does  not  extend  beyond  rudimental 
education — that  our  expanding  population  requires  constant  accessions 
to  their  numbers— and  that  to  realise  these  views,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  new  pl^n  for  obtaining  able  teachers  should  be  devised.  1  there- 
fore recommend  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  moni- 
torial system  of  instruction,  and  in  those  useful  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  proper  to  engraft  on  elementary  attainments.  A  compliance 
with  this  recommendation  will  have  the  most  benign  influence  on  indi*> 
vidual  happiness  and  social  prosperity.  To  break  down  the  barriers 
which  poverty  has  erected  against  the  acquisition  and  dispensation  of 
knowledge,  is  to  restore  the  just  equilibrium  of  society,  and  to  per- 
form a  duty  of  indispensable  and  paramount  obligation :  and  under 
this  impression  1  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  gra«> 
tuitous  education  in  our  superior  seminaries,  of  indigent,  talented,  and 
meritorious  youth. 

I  consider  the  system  of  our  common  schools  as  the  palladium  of 
our  freedom ;  for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  b^  entertained  of  its 
subversion,  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by 
education.  To  increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  rem- 
edy the  defects  of  this  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  de- 
liberate attention.  The  officer  who  now  so  ably  presides  over  that 
department,  is  prevented  by  his  official  duties,  from  visiting  our  schools 
in  person,  nor  is  he  indeed  clothed  with  this  power.  A  visitatorial 
authority,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  abuses  in  the  application  of  th^ 
funds,  of  examining  into  the  modes  and  plans  of  instruction,  and  of 
suggesting  improvements,  would  unquestionably  be  attended  with  the 
most  propititious  efiects. 

FEMALE  HIGH-SCHOOL  OF  NSW-TORK. 

The  success  of  the  High-School  for  boys  having  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, a  considerable  number  of  stockholders  were  anxious  that  a 
similar  institution  should  be  provided  for  Females.  A  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  therefore  called,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  pur- 
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chase  ground,  and  erect  a  building  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 400  scholars. 

The  trustees  have  accordingly  purchased  a  lot  72  feet  by  !00,  in 
Crosby,  near  Spring-street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  edi6ce  for  Boys,  on 
which  they  have  erected  a  brick  building  of  three  stories,  44  feet  by 
60.  The  cost  of  the  ground,  the  building,  and  its  furniture,  will  be 
about  ^18,000. 

MR.  Owen's  school  at  new-harmont. 

MR.-pwEi7,  whose  plans  for  the  melioration  of  society,  have  of  late 
excited  considerable  interest  in  this  country,  has  instituted,  at  his  set- 
tlement of  New-Harmony,  (Indiana,)  a  school  similar  to  that  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  bisestabli.shment  in  New-Lanark,  (Scot- 
land.) An  account  of  this  school  will  be  given  in  an  early  number  of 
our  work. 


EDUCATION   IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Extract  frtrm  Governor  LineolnU  Menage^  January  4,  18S6. 

The  cause  of  education  and  learning,  can  never  unappropriately 
be  presented  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  representatives  of  a  free 
people.  Various  propositions  for  its  advancement,  by  the  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  institutions  for  qualifying  teachers  of  youth, 
for  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  arts,  have  been  recently  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  will  solicit  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  legislature.  It  can 
be  with  no  gratifying  reflections  to  the  descendents  of  the  pilgrim 
founders  of  the  college,  and  the  free  schools  of  Massachusetts,  that 
they  find  themselves  constrained,  by  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  deny  to  these  high  objects,  the  only  effectual  pro- 
vision for  their  encouragement.  Will  not  this  humbling  consideration 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  devise  some  more  ample  resources  for  a  re- 
Tenue  to  the  state,  that  thus,  the  solemn  and  imperative  injunctions  in 
the  constitution  upon  *  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  periods 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  public  schools  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  towns,  to  encourage  private  societies,  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  indemnities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sci. 
ences,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the 
country,'  may  be  faithfully  and  efficaciously  observed.  A  present 
appropriation  and  pledge  of  a  profiortion  of  the  proceeds  of  future 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  would,  at  no  very  distant  day,  ensure  a 
liberal  fund  for  those  objects. 

AGRICULTURAL   SEMINARY. 

We  are  happy  to  understand  that  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural seminary,  on   a  plan  worthy  of  the  btate  of  Massachusetts,  is 
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now  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  This  is  a  subject 
deeplj  interesting  to  the  community ;  and  we  shall  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature regarding  it* 

FEMALE  HIGHHSCHOOL  OF  BOSTON. 

This  school  will  probably  go  into  operation  about  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
the  plan  of  this  interesting  seminary.    . 

LECTURES  ON  THE  FHTSIOLOGT  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN. 

Popular  lectures  we  regard  as  a  branch  of  adult  education  which 
may  be  rendered  very  conducive  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
We  afe  happy  therefore  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  mention  the  above 
lectures.  They  are  delii'ered  twice  a  week  at  the  Pantheon  Hall,  by 
Drs.  Ware  and  Bradford  of  this  city,  (Boston.) 

The  following  are  among  the  topics  which  these  gentlemen  have  se- 
lected :  food,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  structure  of  the  eye, 
of  the  ear,  voice,  speech,  the  senses,  the  brain,  sleep,  &c. 

GYMNASIUM. 
From  a  Corretpondent. 

'  Allow  one  whose  feelings  are  deeply  interested  in  the  objects  of 
your  Journal  of  Education,  to  propose  the  consideration  of  Physical 
Education,  as  practically  treated  and  conducted  by  the  German 
literati  and  also  by  Mr.  Voelker,  (if  I  recollect  right,)  in  London. 
I  earnestly  hope  as  an  invalid  myself,  and  connected  with  those  very 
dearly  who  are  so,  that  you  will  take  measures  to  procure  and  diffuse 
such  information  as  will  induce  some  person, — if  possible  a  German, 
bred  thoroughly  in  the  science — to  establish  a  Gymnasium  in  Boston 
and  at  Cambridge.^ 

Our  correspondent  will  perceive,  by  our  present  number,  that  the 
subject  of  gymnastic  exercises  is  frequently  brought  forward  in  our 
pages.  It  occurs  in  the  article  on  infant  schools,  in  the  extract  from 
Dr.  Griscom's  work,  and  is  expressly  introduced  in  the  article  on 
physical  education,  contributed  by  an  individual  who  has  long  attend- 
ed to  this  subject,  and  whose  communications,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
will  be  continued,  till  all  the  information  that  can  be  desired,  shall 
be  fully  laid  before  the  public. 

Suggestions  such  as  those  of  our  present  correspondent,  shall  al- 
ways meet  with  respectful  attention.  Our  earnest  desire  is  to  devote 
our  Journal,  our  time,  and  our  best  services,  to  every  department  of 
education. 
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DESIGN^    FOA    THE    PUBFOSSS   OF    EPUCATION. 

Hints  to  Parehts  :  in  two  parts.  Part  I.-— On  the  cultivation  of 
children.  Part  II.— •Exercises  for  exciting  the  attention,  and  strength^ 
ening  the  thinking  povvers  of.  children,  in  the  spirit  of  Pestaiozzi's 
method.     Reprinted,  Salem,  1825.     ISmo.  pp.  72. 

The  idea  with  which  this  Kttle  work  sets  out,  cannot  be  too  oAen  repeated* 
^  From  ao  earJy  damtsHe  developement  of  hand,  bead,  aod  hbakt,  the  hap- 
|Keit  results  mar  be  ezpecfed.'— This  book  is  a  manaal  which  may  be  very  ter* 
▼iceabJe  to  mothers,  if  they  attend  properly  to  one  suggestion  of  the  work  itself: 
*  It  is  the  SPIRIT  and  not  the  letter ^  of  the  system  here  recommended,  at  which 
the  parent  should  aim.' 

The  American  Instructer,  calculated  to  succeed  the  English  and 
other  spelling-books :  Containing  a  Selection  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  Words  in  common  use,  divided,  accented,  defined,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation accurately  pointed  out,— adapted  to  the  orthography  and 
pronunciation  of  Walker:  Interspersed  with  instructive  and  entertain* 
ing  Reading  Lessons.  To  which  is  added  a  comprehensive  Abridg- 
ment of  English  Grammar.  By  Rensselaer  Bentlej.  Troy,  1825* 
pp.  238. 

This  vdume,  if  kept  m  its  proper  place,  may  be  a  useful  school4>ook«  Its 
vahie,  however,  must  depend  entirely  on  its  being  made  the  introduction  to  a 
larger  dictionary,  a  wider  range  of  reading  lessons,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
treatise  on  mmmar.  Used  as  the  author  seems  to  have  intended  it  should  be,  it 
will  certainly  serve  a  better  purpose  than  any  other  work  of  th4  same  class. 

An  Introduction  to  Linear  Drawing,  translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Franaecur,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  public  schools  in  the  United 
States.  By  William  B.  Fowie,  Instructer  of  the  Monitorial  School, 
Boston.     Boston,  1825.     ]2mu.     pp.  64. 

Whatever  trains  the  eye  to  precision  in  the  perception  of  form,  or  the  hand  to 
neatness  and  facility  of  execution,  creates  minuteness  and  force  of  attention,  and 
favors  clearness  and  correctness  of  thought.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  thereforei 
that  we  take  notice  of  this  excellent  little  treatise,  which  bids  fair  to  hold  a  res- 
pectable rank  among  useful  works  devoted  to  education. 

Adam's  Latin  Grammar  abridged,  and  arranged  in  a  course  of  Prac- 
tical Lessons,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners.  Second 
edition.     New-Haven,  1825. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  by  the  applicatioB 
of  the  inductive  method.  The  arrangement  is  strictly  analytical,  and  of  course 
varies  from  the  common  plan.  The  author  reKes  much  on  frequent  repetition  in 
various  forms.  Numerous  and  muute  questions  are  accordingly  subjoined  to 
every  Iesson«    The  explanations,  which  are  very  copious,  are  on  the  plan  of  the 
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oral  instructioii  umallj  giveo  to  his  *  first'  or  jomgest  dass^  bj  Dr.  Chiystali 
BOW  rector  of  the  Grammar  school  of  Glasgow. 

A  Classical  French  Reader,  selected  from  the  best  writers  of  that 
language,  in  prose  and^poetry :  preceded  by  an  Introduction  designed 
to  facilitate  the  studj  of  the  rudtments  of  the  French,  and  attended 
with  Notes,  explanatory  of  idioms,  &c.,  throughout  the  work.  Com- 
piled for  the  use  of  the  Round-Hill  School,  Northampton.  By  N. 
M.  Hentz.     Boston,  1826.     ISmo.     pp  264.  • 

The  works  hitherto  pubfisbed  by  the  instrocters  of  the  Northampton  school, 
have  done  great  credit  to  that  seminary.  The  superior  character  of  the  instrac- 
tioo  there  giyen,  is  well  sustained  by  the  French  Reader,  iq  its  department. 
The  utmost  care  and  fidelity  pervade  the  efforts  of  the  teacher ;  and  a  truly 
classical  taste  is  conspicuous  id  the  selectioa  of  the  pieces  which  compote  the 
reading  kssont. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Helen  of  the  Glen,  a  Tale  for  Youth.  Boston,  1826.  l8mo.  pp. 
142. 

This  is  a  Scottish  story  told  ia  the  simple  and  beautifol  manaer  of  Wilson.  It 
possesses  of  course  much  of  the  romantic  and  of  the  pathetic  character— too 
much  perhaps  of  the  latter.  That  the  tale  is  highly  interesting  we  need  hardly 
say,  since  the  events  are  represented  as  occurritig  in  the  times  of  the  covenanters, 
and  in  the  picturesque  country  which  was  the  scene  of  thdr  sufferings. 

Lights  of  Education,  or  Mr.  Hope  and  his  family,  a  Narrative  for 
Toung  Persons.     By  a  lady.     Baltimore,  1826.     18mo.     pp.  179. 

This  little  volume  u  written  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  and,  in  some  parts, 
with  great  success.  The  tales  for  ^  Robert,'  'Augusta,'  and  '  Harry,'  are  de- 
lightful. The  adventures  of  Moses  will,  we  hope,  suggest  to  the  author,  that 
she  will  render  an  important  and  valuable  service  to  the  young,  by  giving  them^ 
from  time  to  time,  attractive  abridgements  of  such  books  of  travels  and  voyagea 
as  from  their  site  and  cost  are  not  usually  permitted  to  fiedl  into  the  hands  of 
children. 

New  Tales  for  Boys.  By  Madame  Delafaye.  Boston,  1825. 
18mo.     pp.  1 16. 

The  French  are  peculiarly  happy  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  of  composing 
familiar  stories  for  the  young.  Instead  of  adopting  the  ambitious  method  of  the 
English,  and  holding  op  a  ehartKier  for  imitation,  they  tell  an  interesting  little  an- 
eedote^  or  narrate  an  incident,  which  leaves  on  the  mind  a  single  impression.  In  the 
little  volume  before  us,  we  have  good  specimens  of  this  kind  of  writing ;  except- 
ing, however,  the  tale  of  the  'little  Quixotes.' 

New  Tales  for  Girls.  By  Madame  Delafaye,  author  of  New  Tales 
for  Boys.     Boston,  1825.     18rao.     pp.  123. 

This  is  another  illustratioo  of  the  remark  we  have  made  above.  The  first  lit- 
tle tale,  especially,  stiows  how  succesfuUy  the  better  emotions  of  the  young  heart 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  simple  recital  of  a  single  occurrence.  The  history  of 
*  Clotilda,'  however,  is  the  counterpart  to  the  story  of  the  ^  Quixotes,'  in  the 
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fates  for  bojs.  Why  ao  author  who  excels  so  much  in  Datura]  and  beautiful  nar* 
rati?e,  should  have  iotrodwed  such  stories  as  these  two,  we  cannot  conceive.  It 
is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that  our  objection  to  thein  arises  merely  from  our 
aversioQ  to  extravagant  fiction. 

Little  Henri,  a  Germao  Tale,  translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Lanbert.    IBoston,  1825.     18mo.     pp.  120. 

This  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  impress  on  the  young  mind  some  of  the  simpler 
truths  of  religien.  The  story  is  somewhat  extravagant;  but  if  the  young  reader 
places  himseu  in  the  situation  of  Henri,  he  will  no  doiiM  receive  many  valuablft 
impressions. 

Warning  and  Example  to  the  Young,  or  the  story  of  Mrs.  Neville 
and  her  grandcbildreo.  By  the  author  of  the  *  Teacher'  kc,  &c. 
Boston,  1825.     l8mo.     pp.  132. 

Young  children  will  not  reap  much  benefit  from  this  work.  The  story  may 
be  very  useful,  however,  to  young  persons  who  would  be  unwiUing  to  be  classed 
with  children. 

Poetry  trithout  Fiction,  for  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
seven,  with  the  Conversations  of  a  Mother  with  her  children.  By  a 
Mother.     Boston.  1825.     ]8mo.     pp.119. 

This  work  is  intended  for  a  guide  to  mothers :  its  object  is  to  cherish  in  the  in- 
fant mind,  habits  of  attention  and  refiectioA,  and  to  cultivate  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  propriety  of  conduct. 

Joseph  Ellis,  the  Berry  Boy.     Boston,  1825.     18mo.     pp.  28. 

A  Tory  pleasing  little  story,  which  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  *  Rob- 
ert Fowle.^  Ttte  book  would  perhaps  have  been  more  instructive,  had  Joseph 
not  been  quite  so  fkuHless. 

History  of  George  Freeman,  a  farmer's  boy.  Boston,  1825.  18mo. 
pp.  36. 

George  is  somewhat  precise  in  all  his  conduct  But  his  history  is  very  instriic* 
tive,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  airriculture.  This  little  boek  it  ooe  which 
we  think  wovld  do  much  good  in  every  farmer's  family. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

(CootiDued  from  p.  19.) 

[We  now  proceed  to  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Wilson's  book,  which 
we  mentioned  in  No.  1.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  make  any  other 
prefatory  remark  than  that  Mr.  W.  composed  his  work,  with  tho 
peculiar  advantage  of  having  under  his  eye,  a  large  and  flourishing 
achool  of  the  kind  which  he  describes;  and  that  his  book  is  intend- 
ed to  serve  as  a  guide  to  persons  who  feel  denrous  of  establishing 
such  schools,  in  their  own  neighborhood.] 

.  This  system  does  not  contemplate  the  intellectual  part  of  man 
alone:  it  regards  the  whole  human  being  as  the  subject  of  educar 
tion.  It  is  designed  to  correct  the  moral  feeling,  the  passions,  and 
the  heart;  as  well  as  to  store  the  memory  with  that  which  is  excel- 
lent and  useful,  and  to  give  to  the  judgement  the  habit  of  discrim* 
inating,  with  accuracy,  between  truth  and  falsehood.  The  mind 
itself  is,  in  this  system,  the  first  object.  The  principal  aim  will 
have  been  efiected,  if  that  have  been  called  into  action,  and  attain 
even  the  incipient  energies  of  future  good  habits;  although  nothing 
remain  upon  the  memory,  to  manifest  immediately  the  effect  of  the 
discipline  which  has  been  in  exercise.  Thus  far  considered,  the 
end  to  which  this  mode  of  education  is  directed,  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  answered,  if  the  child  leave  the  school  with  the  affections 
and  feelings  of  his  heart  improved;  if,  in  connection  with  that 
which  is  ^  excellent  and  of  good  report,'  he  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  more  cheerful  and  contented  view  of  human  life,  than  is  gene- 
rally present  in  the  m^d  of  persons  in  his  station;  if  he  be  prepared 
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to  receive  future  instruction,  not  only  with  pleasure  but  with  facility; 
and,  above  all,  if  he  bear  away  with  him  the  seeds  of  true  religion 
and  morahty.  j 

I  would  not,  however,  be  here  thought  to  imply,  that  much  more 
than  this  may  not,  in  very  many  instances,  be  attained.     It  b  truly 
important  distinctly  to  recollect,  that  it  is  the  object  of  this  system, 
rather  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction,  than  to  fill  it  with  know- 
ledge; and  that,  if  it  have  a  preference  for  one  part  of  the  human 
being  above  another,  it  gives  that  preference  decidedly  rather  to 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  feeling,  and  the  influence  of  true  reli- 
gion, than  to  the  developement  of  the  intellectual  powers.     1  may 
now,  on  the  other  hand,  remark,  that,  in  endeavoring  to  produce 
both  these  results,  as  well  as  the  others  which  are  attainable,  a 
judicious  selection  may  be  made  of  those  things  ^hich  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  future  course  of  instruction,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
pursue,  and  which  may  introduce  it  with  advantage.    It  will  appear, 
I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  following  essay,  that,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  system  of  infant  education  requires  only  the  super- 
intendence of  those  who  are  interested  in  that  object,  to  be  made 
highly  conducive  to  the  preparation  of  the  children  of  the  poor  for 
the  modes  of  instruction  which  are  followed  in  our  National  Schools. 
They  will  enter  those  establishments,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
in  a  state  of  nearly  total  ignorance,  and  with,  at  the  best,  unsettled 
habits;  but  prepared,  at  least,  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  obey.     The 
ground  will  have  been  broken  up,  many  of  the  obnoxious  weeds 
removed,  and  the  seed  sown;  and  the  diligence  of  the  judicious 
instructor  will,  in  consequence,  meet  with  a  far  earlier,  and  a  far 
more  satisfactory  reward. 

The  eventual  efficiency,  indeed,  of  the  system  of  infant  educa- 
tion must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  cultivation  which  the 
mind  of  the  children  afterwards  receives  in  the  parochial  schools; 
.^nd  it  derives  its  peculiar  suitableness  to  the  present  state  of  socie- 
ty, from  the  active  and  interested  attention  which  is  now  given  to 
those  excellent  establishments.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  that, 
with  every  school  for  larger  children,  an  infant  institution  should 
be  so  connected  as  to  be  under  the  same  superintendence.  The 
education  in  the  latter  might,  by  this  arrangement,  be  made  to  as- 
similate itself  to  the  instruction  in  the  former;  and  we  might  then 
reasonably  hope,  that,  although  it  should  not  be  esteemed  desirable 
to  increase  the  range  of  their  knowledge,  we  should  yet  send  forth 
into  society  a  class  of  persons,  who,  beyond  the  acquirement  of  the 
rules  of  right  conduct,  would  have  their  minds  imbued  with  the  love 
of  moral  excellence  and  religion,  and  their  heart  prepared,  under 
the  influence  of  the  best  principles,  for  all  '  the  changes  and  chan- 
ces of  this  mortal  life.' 
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The  Moral  h^hunce  of  the  Shq)erirUendefU  on  a  School  of  hfants. 

The  authority  of  the  master,  in  an  assembly  of  whatever  number 
of  infants,  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  as  it  is  the  first  question 
which  must  occupy  his  mind,  when  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  so  it  will,  with  propriety,  first  fall  under  our  notice,  in  the 
following  treatise. 

Now,  a  direct  appeal  to  the  reason  of  a  child,  of  the  average  age 
of  those  admitted  into  these  schools,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
effectual.  The  instances  to  the  contrary  will,  at  any  rate,  be  so 
rare,  that  it  would  be  manifestly  unsuitable  to  recommend  this,  as 
an  adequate  source  of  authority,  in  such  an  establishment.  Infants 
are,  generally  speaking,  to  be  ruled  by  moral  influence.  They  fol- 
low that  which  they  love.  They  avoid  that  which  they  fear.  They 
endeavor  to  imitate  that  which  they  admire;  and,  taken  in  a  more 
large  sense,  their  mind  assumes  the  character  of  that  which  is 
most  constantly  offered  to  their  attention.  But  they  are  unable,  at 
present,  rationally  to  deduce  consequences  from  the  probabilities  or 
the  tendencies  of  things,  or  to  give  birth  to  a  resolution,  because  of 
the  evil  or  the  good  which  may  be  contingent  on  a  certain  mode  of 
action.  Such  considerations  will  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  teach- 
er of  an  infant  school  a  source  of  authority  most  powerful  and 
most  effectual. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that,  if  it  is  proposed  to  educate  any  number 
of  infant  children  assembled  together  under  the  same  roof,  in  order 
to  establish  a  uniform  and  connected  authority  over  them,  some 
mode  must  be  discovered  for  arresting  and  for  fixing  the  attention 
of  all.  It  is  equally  evident,  too,  that  whenever  this  might  be  re- 
quisite, it  should  be  possible  to  make  the  instnicter  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  that  attention.  He  must  propose  to  himself,  that  the  ear  of 
the  little  multitude  should  be  awake  to  his  own  voice,  and  that  he 
should  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  fix  their  eye  upon  his  person.  If  he 
have  not  the  free  and  ready  command  of  these  two  senses,  his  en- 
deavors to  instruct  his  school  must  be  altogether  vain.  By  what 
means,  then,  may  he  secure  this  most  necessary  observation  of  him- 
self? There  are  two  which  lye  before  him.  He  may,  by  a  course 
of  harshness  and  severity,  excite  their  fears;  and  they  will  then 
regard  him  as  an  object  of  terror  and  dismay.  Or  he  may  win  their 
affections  to  him;  and  they  will  then  hsten  to  his  voice,  and  ob- 
serve his  person,  as  those  of  their  kindest  friend. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  I  feel,  that  I  should  waste  the  time 
of  the  reader  in  endeavoring  to  prove,  that  fear  is,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances,   a  suitable  source  of  authority  in  an  infant  school, 
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Order^  howsoever  important  in  itself,  is,  in  such  an  establishment, 
chiefly  to  be  desired  for  its  connection  with  a  future  good,  and  ' 
must,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  secured  to  the  prejudice  of  farther 
instruction.  If  the  infants  fear  their  teacher,  they  will  receive, 
with  reluctance,  or  even  dislike,  that  in  which  he  may  propose  to 
give  them  information;  and  transferring  their  repugnance  to  hiil 
authority,  and  their  dislike,  of  his  person  to  the  object  for  which  that 
authority  is  supported,  will  early  imbibe  a  distaste  for  the  acquire-^ 
ment  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  feeling  of  resistance  to  all  control. 
It  remains,  then,  that  the  first  object  of  the  teacher  of  an 
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TACHMEKTs  OF  HIS  CHARGE.  He  may  address  himself  constantly  to 
one  and  another,  in  expressions  of  kindness  and  affection.  He  may 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  little  troubles.  He  may  soothe  their 
jmssions  when  they  begin  to  rise,  by  a  word  of  conciliation.  He 
may  unite  in  their  amusements,  and  with  them  be  childlike,  without 
descending  to  folly. 

It  will  be  the  object  also  of  the  teacher  of  an  infant  school  to  be 
himself  the  example  of  his  little  flock;  and  he  wiU,  therefore,  in  his 
eommunications  of  kindness  to  his  pupils,  have  this  farther  end  in 
view.  While  he  endeavors  to  soothe  their  minds  to  peacefiilness,  he 
will  personally  set  before  them  in  himself  those  modes  of  feeling 
and  of  action,  which  shall  awaken  their  incipient  admiration,  and 
ttflTord  them  a  pattern  which,  in  some  future  period,  they  may  with 
pleasure  and  safety  follow.  To  the  success  of  this  attempt,  the 
alacrity  of  disposition  always  attendant  on  that  early  age  will  lend  a 
▼ery  effectual  aid.  The  ear  of  an  infant  is  engaged,  and  the  eye  is 
fixed,  the  one  by  the  variations  of  tone,  and  the  other  by  changes  of 
the  human  countenance,  much  sooner,  and  with  far  greater  effect, 
tiian  those  of  the  person  who  is  advanced  farther  into  the  scene  of 
life,  and  whose  mind  is  occupied  by  concerns  of  higher  moment. 
Scarcely  an  intonation  of  the  voice  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  their 
affections,  will  be  without  its  comparative  effect.  Scarcely  an  ac- 
tion will  escape  their  notice. 

The  authority  of  the  teacher,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  con- 
ridered,  is  direct.  It  will  follow,  that  we  now  proceed  to  the  indi- 
rect influence  which  the  circumstances  of  his  school  afford  him  over 
the  mind  and  the  feelings  of  his  little  flock.  That  which  is  most 
powerful,  is  found  in  their  mutual  sympathies  and  example.  The 
effect  of  this  influence,  when  under  a  judicious  management,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate,  without  having  been  personally  a  witness  of 
it.  It  operates  in  every  part  of  the  system.  Such  indeed  is  the 
nature  of  the  system;  the  variety  is  so  continual,  and  the  cheerful 
attention  of  the  children  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  so  unremitting- 
ly kept  alive,  that  whatsoever  may  be  the  theory  of  the  case,  the 
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feal  difficukj  eonaifts,  not  in  the  suppression  of  evil  passion,  but  in 
correcting  an  incessant  buoyancy  of  spirit  It  will  suggest  itself 
immediately  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader,  that,  should  an 
evil  excitement  nevertheless  appear,  it  may  be  quickly  soothed,  by 
placing  the  child  who  is  thus  afiected  under  the  care  of  othersi 
whose  passions  are  at  rest.  The  flow  of  good  feeling  will  almost 
immediately  absorb  the  evil,  and  the  fretful  sob  give  way  to  a  sym- 
pathetic deliglit. 

Personal  emulation  is  avoided,  because  it  is  unnecessary  to  sue* 
cees.  '^The  lessons  are,  for  the  most  part,  communicated  at  once  to 
the  whole  school  assembled;  and  are  learned  in  the  same  tone  of 
Foice,  with  one  simultaneous  clap  of  the  hand — to  the  same  foot* 
fall,  or  to  the  same  beat  of  the  tambarine.  The  consequence  of  thii 
is,  unity,  not  division;  sympathy,  not  aversion;  and  the  children  are 
▼ery  frequently  seen,  when,  in  the  hours  of  play,  they  meet  in  their 
rambles,  to  fall  into  the  order  of  their  school,  and  commence  their 
little  song  together. 

If,  farther,  the  force  of  example,  in  the  character  of  the  teacher, 
be  great,  it  is  abundantly  more  effectual  in  the  infants  on  each 
other.  In  the  former  instance  they  admire  and  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge the  good  influence.  In  the  latter  they  attempt  imitation.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed,  that,  in  an  infant  under  six  years  of 
age,  any  very  conflrmed  moral  habits  can  be  impressed.  The  ten-* 
der  thought  has  begun  only  to  germinate,  and  it  requires  constant 
example,  and  the  unceasing  presence  of  favorable  circumstances, 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  rising  principle,^  and  to  give  it  the 
force  of  an  habitual  determination.  But,  while  such  considerations 
throw  some  doubt  over  the  permanent  effect  of  this  system,  unless 
followed  up  by  subsequent  cKlucation,  they  seem  to  set  before  us  a 
more  reasonable  hope  of  preparing  the  mind  of  infants  for  the  best 
future  habits:  as  an  acquired  evil  is  much  more  easily  removed  at 
this  early  age,  than  when  the  mind  has  approached  nearer  to  matu* 
rity ;  and  the  example  and  sympathy,  of  which  we  now  speak,  make 
that  cure  for  the  present  almost  inevitable  as  well  as  rapid.  In  an 
infant  school,  the  eye  never  wanders  over  that  which  is  depraved, 
nor  is  the  ear  assailed  by  the  language  of  impiety.  The  universal 
pleasure  which  appears  on  every  hand,  is  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  that  which  is  excellent;  and  if  one  be  introduced  to  the  little 
flock,  who  has  previously  indulged  some  bad  habit,  he  almost  insen- 
sibly loses  the  evil,  in  assimilating  himself  to  the  character  of 
those  around  him. 

The  means  of  influence  in  an  infant  school,  within  the  power  of 
the  teacher,  which  remain  to  be  considered,  are  of  a  more  techni- 
cal character. 
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The  first  of  these  is,  the  form  of  the  school-room,  and  thb 
CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  HE  THERE  MAT  INTRODUCE.  Concerning  the 
former,  some  remarks  will  be  offered  hereafter.  I  shall  for  the 
present  satisfy  myself  in  saying,  that  the  children  should  be  so  pla- 
ced in  the  room  that  attention  may  be  accompanied  with  the  small- 
est possible  bodily  exertion;  and  that  the  position  of  the  instructer 
should  be  equally  distant  from  the  greatest  part  of  his  little  flock; 
in  order  that  he  may  appear  to  address  them  without  pain  to  him- 
self, and  without  the  tones  of  anger  to  them.  The  room  should  be 
spacious,  freely  aired  and  lighted,  and  the  walls  frequently  and  well 
whitewashed.  It  should  have  every  appearance  of  simplicity,  and 
cleanliness,  and  health.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  irresisti- 
ble. The  infants  leave,  it  is  presumed,  small  and  crowded,  and  too 
often  dirty,  rooms,  for  one  which  is  cleanly  and  qheerful.  The 
feeling  which  is  connected  with  such  a  change  is  almost  necessari- 
ly pleasurable,  and  they  look  forward  to  the  hours  when  they  are 
to  be  assembled  as  to  a  scene  of  real  amusement  and  comfort. 

If  the  teacher  be  judicious,  many  dtflerent  modes,  by  which  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  this  source  of  influence,  will  suggest 
themselves  to  him.  Let  the  very  walls  of  the  school  speak  to  him. 
Scripture  pictures,  especially  those  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  life 
of  the  Savior,  may  be  placed  there  with  the  best  effect:  for,  al- 
though they  may,  at  present,  communicate  to  the  mind  of  the  child 
no  connected  history,  they  may  prepare  him  for  that  course  of 
thought  which  will  aid  his  conceptions,  when  the  narrative  may  be 
hereafter  laid  before  him.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  con- 
cerning subjects  of  natural  history.  They  will  impress  insensibly 
on  the  mind  correct  ideas  of  form,  and  figure,  and  color,  in  con- 
nection with  the  names  of  the  various  animals  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes. 

Nor  would  I  omit  short  and  expressive  passages  from  the  scrip- 
tures; bearing  on  the  first  and  most  simple  principles  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  the  earliest  duties  of  human  life.  These  should  be  print- 
ed in  very  large  charcu^ters,  and  meet  the  eye  of  the  little  pupils  on 
every  hand.  To  be  very  particular  on  these  topics  is  hardly  desira- 
ble, as  this  mode  of  influencing  the  little  infants  may  manifestly  be 
varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school. 
How  possible  is  it  thus  to  cast  a  sort  of  moral  atmosphere  around 
their  minds,  and  to  elicit  their  first  energies  on  those  things  which 
are  both  pleasing  and  salutary  ! 

Among  the  subordinate  means  for  throwing  an  influence  over  an 
assembly  of  infants,  we  may  next  adduce  melody.  The  effect  of 
music,  however  simple,  on  the  minds  of  children,  is  one  of  those 
things  which  nature  herself  has  taught  us.  Pain  and  sickness  and 
anxiety  are  often  forgotten  by  the  babe  whose  ear  has  been  gained 
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by  some  trivial  air  flowing  from  the  lips  of  a  mother.  Melody  may 
be  used  by  a  superintendent  of  an  infant  school  for  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. When  he  perceives  the  little  company,  whilst  engaged  in 
their  lessons,  to  grow  weary,  he  may,  without  previous  notice,  com- 
mence some  cheerful  air,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  school  will  al- 
most involuntarily  join.  Their  spirits  will  be  inunediately  revived, 
and  they  will  address  themselves  to  their  tasks  with  renewed  energy. 

I  will  not  long  detain  the  reader  in  remarking,  that  rhythmicai. 
ACTION  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  of  infant  schools,  with 
similar,  but  perhaps  more  beneficial,  effects  than  the  former.  If 
the  affections  of  the  school  have  been  gained  to  the  person  of  the 
master,  they  will  be  easily  induced  to  imitate  every  movement  which 
he  may  choose  to  perform.  There  is,  in  the  minds  of  most  infants, 
a  natural  inclination  to  a  love  of  rhythmical  measure.  Proportion 
and  succession  win  their  ear,  and  act  more  powerfully  upon  them 
than  any  animal  excitement.  They  will  beat  the  ground  with  their 
feet,  or*  clap  their  hands,  immediately  on  hearing  or  observing 
others  engaged  in  so  doing.  One  united  sympathy  is  thus  dissemi- 
nated, and  the  step  from  that  point  to  order  and  silence  and  atten- 
tion, is  at  all  times  easy. 

The  bodily  action,  moreover,  which  is  thus  promoted,  tends  ma- 
terially to  their  health;  and,  while  it  refreshes  their  languishing 
attention,  causes  the  animal  spirits  to  flow  more  freely. 

In  the  use  of  these  various  modes  of  difiusing  an  influence  over 
the  little  multitude,  some  discretion  will  be  requisite  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Prudence  will  suggest  to  him,  that,  excepting  the 
cases  where  instruction  must  flow  directly  from  himself,  his  person- 
al authority  should  be  brought  as  seldom  as  possible  into  action. 
This  he  should  endeavor  rather  to  increase  than  to  use;  until  his 
presence  should  suggest  the  love  of  order,  and  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  here  introduce  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  punishments  and  rewards.  It  is  possible,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  good  influence  of  sympathy  and  example,  some 
punishment  may  be  found  to  be  requisite;  not  only  for  the  good  of 
the  child  himself,  but  also  for  that  of  all  the  assembly  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  The  choice  of  this  punishment  will  offer  no  little 
difficulty  to  the  teacher,  and  require  no  little  discrimination.  To 
correct  in  the  way  of  retribution,  or  especially  with  the  slightest 
appearance  of  ungoverned  anger,  must  produce  the  worst  effects 
upon  children,  whose  judgement  is  for  the  most  part  formed  on  im- 
pression, and  who  imitate  that  which  seems  to  offer  them  a  mo- 
mentary gratification,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  which 
may  follow.  For  the  same  reason,  any  exposure  of  the  guilt  of  the 
little  delinquent,  which  is  calculated  to  feed  the  pride  or  excite  the 
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peraooal  dislike  of  those  around,  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  fact,  that  children  who  have  entered  such 
schools  with  apparently  fixed  habits  of  sin,  have  lost  those  habits, 
within  a  few  weeks  atler  their  introduction,  without  the  use  of  cor* 
poral  punishment. 

Objections,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  expressed  concern* 
ing  corporal  punishments,  may  be  made  to  the  common  mode  of 
manifesting  the  approbation  of  a  superintendent  by  rewards.  These 
are  not  necessary,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  unsuitable  to  the 
system  of  infant  schools.  Success  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  instan- 
ces, anywhere  the  mark  of  excellence.  It  is  decidedly  not  so  in 
these  establishments,  where  the  moral  dispositions  are  as  much  tho 
subjects  of  education  as  the  intellect. 

To  rewards  which  are  given  generally  through  the  school,  I 

however  by  no  means  object.     That  which  gratifies  all,  can  excite 

a  questionable  feeling  in  none.     When  all  are  pleased,  the  spirit 

of  unity  is  not  injured,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  establishment  is 

improved. 

(To  be  contiDued.) 
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(CoDtioued  from  p.  42.) 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  discipline.  It  would  be  unne« 
icessary  to  say  that  no  corporeal  punishment  is  inflicted  in  this  female 
school,  could  we  believe  that  it  is  never  allowed  in  others.  We 
need  no  check  upon  absence;  for  the  absence  itself  is  a  severe 
punishment  to  the  pupil.  We  check  tardiness  by  rewarding  puiu> 
tuality ;  but,  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  we  deduct  the  tardiness  from  the 
time  allowed  for  recess;  and,  as  few  children  love  to  sit  still  while 
their  fellows  are  playing,  such  cases  seldom  occur.  This  is  the 
only  penance  we  inflict.  By  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  scholar  is  appropriated  every  quarter,  for  re* 
wards.  This  forms  a  fund,  say  twenty  dollars,  to  be  distributed 
quarterly,  amongst  the  scholars.  Now,  as  the  usual  method  of  dis* 
tributing  prizes  and  medals,  while  it  gratifies  one  or  two  pre-eminent 
86holars,  disappoints  and  disheartens  a  great  many,  fully  as  deserv- 
ing, and  aflTords  no  stimulus  to  the  majority  of  the  school,  who  nev- 
er expect  to  gain  the  prize,  we  have  adopted  a  more  equitable  and 
satisfactory  method,  which  relieves  the  master  or  trustees  from  the 
painful  task  of  selecting  the  best  scholar,  and  aflTords  even  the  least 
eminent  as  much  reward  as  she  deserves.  A  nominal  currency, 
called  nuritSf  is  introduced^  and  a  certain  number  of  merits  fixed  for 
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every  exercise;  so  that  each  child  knows  how  much  she  can  earn, 
and  how  many  merits  her  classmates  are  entitled  to  receive.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  names  is  written,  against  which  as  many  merits 
are  marked  in  scores,  as  she  is  entitled  to.  If  she  can  do  more 
than  the  exercise  required,  she  receives  extra  merits.  These  mer- 
its are  marked,  the  moment  the  exercise  is  finished;  but,  as  it  would 
take  too  long  to  call  the  roll  of  the  whole  school  at  the  end  of 
every  exercise,  each  monitor  is  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  chil- 
dren in  her  class,  say  five  or  six,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  the  marks 
are  in  a  minute  recorded  upon  these  lists,  from  which  they  arc, 
once  a  week,  transferred  to  the  general  list  kept  by  the  master. 
At  the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  number  of  merits  each  child  has 
acquired  is  counted,  and  then  the  whole  number  awarded  to  all  the 
scholars,  added  up.  By  this  gross  amount  the  prize  fund  of  twenty 
dollars  is  divided,  and  the  cash  value  of  each  merit  is  found.  By 
this  method  every  child  receives  as  much  as  she  is  entitled  to  by 
her  industry;  and  no  murmur  has  ever  been  heard.  Those  who 
have  been  able  to  understand  this  description  will  see  that  there  is 
no  limitation  to  the  number  or  value  of  merits,  the  latter  depend- 
ing upon  the  former;  and  whether  there  be  one  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  merits  distributed  in  the  quarter,  each  child  wiU  receive 
her  proportion  of  the  fund.  But,  as  the  share  of  some  will  be  too 
inconsiderable  to  purchase  a  valuable  prize,  the  amount  is  credited, 
if  they  request  it,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  then  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  next  quarter.  Some  pupils  have  never  taken 
up  a  cent  since  they  first  entered  the  school,  preferring  to  receive 
their  whole  sum,  when  they  withdraw. 

But  there  is  another  class-list,  kept  for  a  very  different  purpose, 
and  called  the  demerit  list.  Whenever  a  child  offends  against  the 
known  regulations  of  the  school,  one  or  more  demerits,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  are  marked  against  her  name ;  and 
these  demerits  are  deducted  from  the  amount  of  her  merits,  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter;  but  should  they  outnumber  her  merits,  they  are 
charged  to  her,  in  account,  and  deducted  from  the  next  quarter. 
This  is  the  only  punishment,  except  the  loss  of  recess,  ever  used  in 
the  school,  and  it  has  been  found  sufficient  to  restrain  the  most 
careless  or  ungovernable.  Your  instructor  is  of  opinion  that  no 
other  punishment  is  necessary  in  any  school.  Corporeal  punish- 
ment is  allowed  in  some  monitorial  schools;  but  the  founder  of  the 
system  discountenanced  it,  as  hardening  vicious  boys,  and  ruining 
the  temper  of  good  ones.  He  proposed  various  modes  of  mortifi- 
cation and  penance;  but  it  is  behoved  that  a  few  dollars,  appropriated 
and  distributed  as  we  propose,  will  be  found  more  simple  and  effi- 
cacious. The  only  school  I  ever  taught,  previous  to  this,  was  com- 
posed of  children  mostly  of  the  poorest  class  in  our  city,  such  as 
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cannot  now  be  found  in  any  other  public  school.  One  jear,  I  pnr- 
■ued  the  system  of  castigation,  with  no  little  rigor;  but,  becoming 
convinced  of  its  evil  tendency,  I  tried  my  present  system,  the  sec- 
ond year,  with  perfect  success.  The  children  were  more  obedient, 
more  attentive,  and  more  happy. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  object- 
tions  which  have,  been  made  to  the  monitorial  system;  since  its 
fluccess  has  refuted  them,  in  the  most  effectual  manner;  but  I 
think  they  may  be  proved  theoretically^  as  well  as  practically 
groundless,  and  therefore  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  momenta 
longer. 

It  is  said  that  children,  comparatively  ignorant,  are  unqualified 
to  teach  others.  In  answer  to  this,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  assert 
that  we  do  not  require  children  to  teach  any  thing  of  which  thej 
are  ignorant;  but  it  is  said  that  children  are  not  qualified  to  teach 
what  they  do  understand;  because  they  are  ignorant  of  other 
subjects,  and  but  little  older  than  their  classes.  This  principle 
appears  to  me  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  instruction;  and  no  adult 
teacher,  who  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  many  things  which 
he  does,  or  does  not  pretend  to  teach  to  an  audience  older  perhaps 
than  himself,  ought  to  be  countenanced,  for  a  moment.  But  the 
wisest  and  best  of  us  go  to  church,  and  to  lectures  on  all  subjects, 
without  suspecting  that  the  teacher  is  only  a  monitor,  who  knows 
a  little  more  than  we  do  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  is 
perhaps  our  inferior  in  other  respects.  The  art  of  teaching  con- 
sists chiefly  in  adapting  the  explanation  to  the  capacity  of  the 
learner.  That  this  qualification  is  possessed  by  few — ^very  few- 
adults,  is  a  lamentable  fact.  Even  their  famiUarity  with  a  subject 
is  sometimes  the  cause  of  their  failure,  in  attempting  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  supposition,  that  the  ex- 
planations of  children  to  children,  may  be  oflen  better  suited  to 
their  capacities,  than  the  explanations  of  adults  ?  If  it  be  granted 
that  one  child  can  teach  another  the  alphabet,  it  follows  that,  with 
proportionate  increase  of  knowledge,  she  can  teach  syllablesi 
then  short  words,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  all  knowledge.  It  may 
be  said,  then,  there  is  danger  of  a  child's  being  required  to  teach 
too  much.  If  the  master  is  so  ignorant  of  her  capacity,  as  to 
require  such  an  exercise,  she  will  not  attempt  it.  Children  are 
more  sensible  of  their  defects,  than  their  elders  are,  and  have  less 
art,  and  no  motive,  in  concealing  them.  If,  because  a  child  is  not 
thoroughly  instructed,  the  capacity  of  her  monitor  must  be  question- 
ed, what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  pupils  of  all,  even  the 
best  teachers,  are   oilen  in  the   same  condition? — I  am   almost 
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ashamed  to  be  opposing  theory  to  theory,  when  I  am  furnished 
with  what  is  the  best  of  all  arguments — a  successful  experiment. 

But  it  has  been  said,  grant  that  they  can  ieachj  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  can  govern.  Children,  it  is  said,  lack  judgement — so  do 
men.  Children  are  often  partial — so  are  men.  Children  love  to 
domineer — so  do  men.  Children,  then,  are  little  men;  and  in 
what  does  their  pecuUar  inability  consist?  Men,  it  is  replied,  have 
more  judgement,  when  compared  with  children,  than  the  latter 
have,  when  compared  with  each  other.  We  may  safely  grant  all 
this,  and  destroy  its  force,  by  saying  that  if  they  have  less  judge- 
ment in  proportion,  the  drails  upon  it  are  less  also.  The  child's 
sphere  of  government  is  very  limited,  and  always  subordinate  to 
the  master's.  The  objection  goes  upon  the  presumption  that 
monitors  have  full  power  to  punish  or  reward,  without  being  ac- 
countable for  their  conduct.  But  the  reverse  is  the  fact;  for,  in 
every  case  that  can  possibly  be  anticipated,  their  duty  and  power 
is  clearly  defined;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  scholar  is  allowed  to  ap- 
peal from  the  monitor's  decision,  to  that  of  the  master,  who  ia 
always  at  hand. 

It  is  contended  that  self-government,  and  the  government  of 
others,  should  constitute  a  prominent  feature  in  every  system  of 
education.  But  shall  children  be  taught  that  they  must  be  discreet, 
impartial,  and  self  commanding,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising'these  qualities?  If  children  lack  judgement,  they  will  run 
no  risk  of  lessening  their  stock,  by  exercising  the  little  they  do 
possess.  It  should  be  recollected  that  every  monitor  is  also  a 
scholar;  and  our  system  is  truly  repubUcan.  Being  sometimes 
governed,  children  will  be  less  likely  to  grow  imperious;  and  some- 
times commanding,  they  will  not  easily  become  servile.  Men  were 
once  thought  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  but  experiment 
has  proved  that  those  who  made  the  assertion  did  not  know  every 
thing. 

Perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  excellence  of  a  government,  is  the 
general  moraUty,  order,  industry,  and  happiness  of  the  governed. 
In  the  best  communities,  some  irregularities  will  appear;  but  these 
should  not  weigh  against  the  general  regularity.  In  forming  an 
o|Hnion  of  our  discipline,  however,  if  a  death-Uke  silence  be  the 
criterion  of  perfection,  we  shall  certainly  be  cast.  We  have  no 
ambition  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things,  and  maintain  it  at  its 
known  cost  of  happiness,  time,  and  labor.  We  love  the  hum  of 
business;  and  our  practical  system  cannot  go  on  without  it.  The 
old  system  of  committing  to  memory,  and  obliging  the  whole  to  he 
idle  and  silent,  that  one  may  work,  is  an  unprotitable  system.  We 
aim  at  full  and  complete  employment;  and  this  we  obtain  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible.    But  we  go  farther,  and  assert  from  expe- 
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rience  that  this  noise  neither  interrupts  business,  nor  can  be  consi* 
dered  an  evil.  It  is  true,  that  several  classes  recite  at  the  same 
time,  (that  is,  one  of  each  class  does,)  but  the  classes  are  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  face  the  centre  of  a  semicircle, 
where  sits  their  monitor.  They  can  easily  be  heard  by  her  and  by 
each  other,  and  of  course  need  not  speak  very  loud.  They  can- 
not hear  distinctly  what  is  said  in  another  class;  and,  having  full 
employment  in  their  own,  would  not  regard  it,  if  they  could  hear. 
This  power  of  attending  to  business,  and  abstracting  their  thoughts 
from  surrounding  objects  and  occupations,  is  an  acquisition,  which, 
in  afler  life,  will  be  invaluable. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  we  appeal  too  powerfully  to  the 
principle  of  ambition.  We  encourage  fair  and  honorable  compe- 
tition in  every  possible  manner;  for,  although  it  is  desirable  that 
children  should  love  virtue  for  virtue's  self,  and  act  from  no 
meaner  motive  than  the  love  of  acting  well,  still  I  do  not  find  that 
our  pupils  understand  these  abstract  motives,  nor  do  I  think  they 
will  ever  make  them  their  spring  of  action,  until  their  elders  set  the 
example.  Emulation  is  the  most  powerful  excitement  to  exertion; 
and  we  use  it,  because  it  is  so.  Our  system  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, has  been  explained;  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  that.  What  then  could  have  given  rise  to  such  an 
objection  ?  If  the  activity  and  ardor  which  our  children  exhibit  in 
all  their  pursuits,  be  a  source  of  apprehension,  perhaps  it  will  be 
some  relief  to  suggest  a  more  probable  cause  for  them,  than  the 
abuse  of  emulation.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of  example,  the 
influence  which  active  and  industrious  spirits  exert  upon  their 
neighbors.  This  universal  industry  has  been  mistaken  for  unhal- 
lowed ambition;  and,  when  we  think  of  the  striking  contrast  which 
it  exhibits  to  the  lifeless  inactivity  of  most  schools,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  mistake. 

Another  form  of  an  objection  already  mentioned,  (that  monitors 
are  incompetent  to  teach,)  is,  that  the  master  does  not  teach  all 
the  children  himself.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  teach  the  smallest 
children  all  their  lessons,  but  he  reviews  them  often  enough  to 
ascertain  their  improvement,  and  to  correct  any  errors  which  may 
have  escaped  the  monitors.  He  examines  them  oflen  enough  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  training  for  his  hand.  They  are  never 
out  of  his  presence,  and  are  always  encouraged  to  ask  his  assis- 
tance, when  it  is  needed.  In  a  system  so  practical,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  master  to  attend  to  all.  He  therefore  creates  a 
sort  of  ubiquity,  by  stationing  monitors  to  watch  over  such  work 
as  he  cannot  inspect  himself.  The  master  should  bestow  most  of 
his  attention  upon  the  monitors;  but  no  injustice  is  done  to  the 
lower  classes;  for  they,  in  turn,  will  become  monitors,  and  have  so 
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much  of  the  master's  exclusive  care^  that  all  former  deficiencies 
will  be  amply  made  up.  That  there  should  be  no  obstacle  to  this 
course,  the  instructer  suggested  the  salutary  rule  which  refuses 
admission  to  all  children  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Now,  as  the 
older  scholars  withdraw,  the  younger  fill  their  places,  and  are  not 
kept  back  by  the  entrance  of  pupils  older  than  themselves,  and 
unwilling  to  be  taught  by  them,  although  much  their  inferiors  in 
knowledge.  This  rule  has  excluded  about  forty  applicants  for 
admission;  but  it  has  had  a  highly  scdutary  influence  upon  the 
discipline  and  improvement  of  the  pupils.  The  earlier  children 
enter  our  school,  the  better.  They  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  form 
those  habits  of  industry,  and  acquire  that  docility,  which  our  sys- 
tem is  admirably  calculated  to  form.  So  far  from  considering  the 
instruction  of  children  by  other  children  an  evil  or  defect  that 
^ould  be  remedied,  I  think  it  desirable;  and  their  time,  as  well  as 
the  master's  is,  by  this  arrangement,  employed  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Our  plan  is  adopted  in  every  other  avocation  of  life: 
why  is  it  objected  to  in  this  case  only  ?  We  require  the  monitors 
to  teach  what  is  simple,  and  easily  taught,  and  leave  the  difficult 
parts  of  instruction  for  the  master.  The  artist  requires  that  the 
plain  and  easier  part  of  his  work  be  done  by  his  apprentices,  while 
the  finishing  is  reserved  for  his  own  hand.  But,  in  one  case  it  has 
been  asked,  shall  we  not  place  our  child  under  another  master, 
until  she  is  qualified  to  be  a  monitor  in  your  school?  I  answer 
that  that  time  will  never  come;  for  if  children  taught  at  other 
schools  ever  become  equal  to  our  monitors  in  the  knowledge  of 
booksy  they  will  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  /eacM'ng,  and  comparative* 
ly  indocile  and  insubordinate.  (Note  4.)  Such  a  question  supposes 
that  no  children  are  employed  as  monitors,  but  such  as  are  qualified 
to  enter  the  classes  more  particularly  under  the  master's  care. 
This  is  a  mistake;  for  every  child  (except  the  youngest,)  is,  at 
times,  employed  as  a  monitor.  They  are  thus  betimes  initiated; 
and,  no  sooner  does  a  child  know  any  thing  that  may  be  forgotten, 
than  she  is  employed  as  a  monitor,  that  the  constant  reviewing  of 
what  she  has  studied,  may  fix  it  indeUbly  upon  her  memory. 
Teaching  and  learning,  like  reading  and  writing,  go  hand  in  hand, 
firom  the  beginning.     We  never  separate  them. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  this  system,  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  benefit  which  monitors  derive  from  it.  We  shall 
connect  this  part  of  the  subject  with  our  remarks  upon  another 
objection,  namely,  that  our  practical  system  affords  no  opportunity 
for  cultivating  the  memory.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  we  do  not 
require  our  pupils  to  say  books  by  rote,  we  plead  guilty.  But 
however  this  objection  may  lye  against  our  school,  it  will  not  be 
against  the  manUarial  ayMem;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  system  to 
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prevent  the  introduction  of  this  worse  than  useless  exercise.  It 
requires  no  ingenious  reasoning  to  prove,  that,  if  children  are  only 
required  to  recite  a  page  or  two  from  metiory,  verbatim^  a  monitor 
IB  as  capable  of  hearing  the  recitation,  as  any  master  can  be. 
But,  if  the  objection  imply  that  the  memory  of  our  pupils  is  not 
exercised  in  storing  up  as  many  facts  as  are  well  understood,  it  has 
no  foundation  in  truth.  The  memory  is,  no  doubt,  the  storehouse 
of  the  other  intellectual  faculties;  but,  for  the  sake  of  filling  it  up, 
shall  we  throw  in  all  the  broken  and  useless  furniture  we  can  find 
room  for  ?  In  a  class  of  twenty,  just  promoted  to  my  care,  are 
several  who  have  repeatedly  committed  to  memory  the  large  geog- 
raphies used  in  common  schools;  but  they  neither  rank  at  the  head 
of  their  class,  nor  appear  in  any  respect  superior  to  such  as  com- 
menced the  study  with  them,  but  a  few  months  ago,  and  never  com- 
mitted a  word  to  memory.  The  immense  difierence  of  labor 
which  this  explanatory  mode  imposes  upon  the  teacher  and  moni- 
tors, must  satisfy  any  one,  that  personal  ease  is  not  our  object  in 
introducing  it.  We  endeavor  to  exhibit  every  thing  to  the  senses 
of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  describing  a  kite  to  a  boy  we  should 
make  one  before  his  eyes,  and  then  require  him  to  make  one.  In- 
stead of  describing  the  road  to  any  place,  we  should  go  with  the 
child,  and  let  her  see  for  herself.  Which  the  child  will  recollect 
longest,  the  definition  or  the  object,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine. Our  experience  teaches  us,  that  before  children  have 
reached  the  end  of  a  large  book  which  they  are  committing  to 
memory,  they  have  begun  to  forget  the  beginning.  What  an  ad- 
mirable method  to  prevent  a  master's  having  nothing  to  teach  his 
pupils,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  books!  and  what  a  comfort  it 
must  be  to  the  httle  traveller  on  this  delightful  route,  to  know  that 
when  he  travels  it  again,  every  object  will  be  decked  with  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before! 
Even  with  all  our  care  and  practice,  much  is  forgotten  by  the  pu- 
pils; but  we  have  a  powerful  check  upon  this  natural  tendency  to 
oblivion,  by  the  incessant  reviews  of  former  lessons,  which  moni- 
tors are  obliged  to  make,  while  teaching.  If  any  branch  of  educa- 
tion must  be  reviewed,  how  much  more  agreeable  must  be  our  meth- 
od, and  how  much  more  will  it  diversify  the  exercise,  and  enlarge  the 
thinking  powers.  Much  as  the  pubhc  mind  needs  information  on 
the  subject  of  education,  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  one  cannot 
teach  without  also  learning.  But,  if  any  parent  doubts  this  fact,  let 
him  take  a  geography  or  other  elementary  book,  and  attempt  to 
teach  his  own  children.  We  will  rest  our  defence  upon  the  experi- 
ment. I  have  always  found  that  those  who  teach  most  are  the 
most  intelligent  scholars;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  always  employ  all, 
as  far  as  our  small  number  of  scholars  and  classes  wiU  permit. 
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An  afternoon  school,  under  the  care  of  a  lady,  has  been  opened 
and  continued  for  two  summers.  Instruction  in  drawing  and  needle^ 
wwrk  has  been  given  on  tile  monitorial  plan.  This  department  will 
again  be  opened  early  in  spring;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  in- 
structress to  conform  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  system  of  clas- 
nfication  and  mutual  instruction,  so  favorably  commenced.  To 
enable  her  to  do  this,  the  trustees  have  provideid  that  not  only  nee- 
dles and  thread,  but  cloth  shall  be  furnished  for  the  children.  This 
is  rendered  necessary  on  many  accounts.  Many  children  come 
unprovided  with  work;  and,  even  when  provided,  the  work  is  either 
so  unsuitable,  or  so  diversiJfied,  that  it  sets  classification  at  defiance. 
These  have  been  serious  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  pupils; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  any  unwillingness  to  lose,  for  a  time,  the  httle 
labor  of  the  child,  will  not  prevent  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the 
improvement  proposed. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  I  would  re- 
mark that  it  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  shown  itself  in  a  ready 
acquiescence  in  all  that  I  proposed.  More  than  this  negative  co- 
operation I  could  not  reasonably  expect;  for  it  was  impossible  for 
the  parents  to  understand  my  views,  without  some  explanation  of 
them;  and  my  arduous  duties  have  hitherto  prevented  my  visiting 
them,  and  personally  explaining  my  wishes  and  intentions.  I  have 
been  promising  myself  a  period  of  repose,  when  having  matured 
my  system,  and  qualified  myself  to  teach  every  thing,  I  should  have 
time  to  cultivate  that  acquaintance  with  the  parents  of  my  pupils, 
which  alone  can  enable  me  to  understand  their  wishes,  and  secure 
their  active  co-operation.  But  this  time  has  not  yet  arrived;  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  explanations  here  attempted,  will  be  some 
approach  to  the  desired  end.  Parents  may  now  see  what  is  expect- 
ed of  their  children,  and  will  have  a  guide  to  enable  them  to  inquire 
into  their  pursuits.  I  can  readily  perceive,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
children,  when  any  interest  in  their  progress  is  felt  at  home.  Most 
children  love  study,  when  presented  in  an  intelligible  form;  and, 
when  they  find  their  friends  interested  in  what  they  do,  they  work 
with  tenfold  satisfaction.  Without  much  loss  of  time,  parents  may 
do  much  by  occasionally  asking  a  few  questions  as  to  their  chil- 
dren's rank  in  the  school  and  in  their  classes,  their  number  of  mer- 
its and  demerits;  by  allowing  them  to  have  a  slate  and  pencil  at 
home,  and  occasionally  asking  them  to  write,  or  cipher,  or  draw 
maps  upon  it.  They  wiU  not  need  the  parents^  assistance,  but  may 
sometimes  need  encouragement,  to  undertake  what  is  required  of 
them.  In  drawing  maps,  for  instance,  the  beginner  is,  through 
diffidence,  afraid  to  make  the  first  attempt.  The  parent  must  not 
suppose,  on  this  account,  that  too  much  is  required  of  the  child;  for 
she  is  only  required  to  do  as  well  as  she  can.    The  rudest  scrawl 
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is  always  expected;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  picture  in 
the  mind  is  much  superior  to  that  exhibited  on  paper.  On  the 
whole,  the  instructor  is  anxious  to  give  his  pupils  a  practical  and 
usefulj  and  not  merely  an  ornamental  education;  believing  with 
one  whose  memory  our  city  fondly  cherishes,  one*  who  well  knew 
how  to  value  the  elegant  refinements  and  accomplishments  of  soci- 
ety, '^That  it  is  time  some  plan  of  more  liberal  and  extensive 
female  education  were  devised,  to  form  the  mothers  of  your  chil- 
dren's children;  an  education,  which  will  save  many  a  ripening 
female  mind  from  that  feebleness,  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
destined,  in  this  age  of  vanity  and  books;  so  that  women  may  be 
more  generally  furnished  with  principles  as  well  as  sentiments,  with 
logic  as  well  as  taste,  with  true  knowledge  as  well  as  with  a  morbid 
thirst  for  entertainment." 

We  look  forward  also  to  the  time  when  circumstances  will  war- 
rant the  introduction  of  physical,  as  well  as  intellectual  education 
into  our  school.  The  practicability  of  uniting  them  was  satisfacto- 
rily proved  by  a  slight  experiment,  made  last  season,  with  very  inad- 
equate preparations.  Enough  was  accomplished  to  show  that  the 
spirits  of  the  pupils  may  be  made  conducive  to  their  health,  as  well 
as  to  their  amusement,  and  that,  with  suitable  apparatus,  and  proper 
regulations,  their  physical  powers  may  be  improved,  without  detri- 
ment to  their  morals,  or  to  that  delicacy  of  character,  which  should 
distinguish  females. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

WILLIAM  B.  FOWLE. 
Boston,  Dec.  23,  1825. 

[The  notes  appended  to  this  report,  are  so  foil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  inter- 
cstiDg,  that  we  have  thought  it  better  to  gire  than  a  place  id  our  next  Dumber.] 
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[The  present  political  attitude  of  Greece,  gives  an  interest  to 
every  thing  connected  with  its  recent  history.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  college  at  Scio,  will  no  doubt  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  chiefly 
written  by  a  youth  who  was  a  student  of  that  seminary,  at  the  time 
when  the  Turks  invaded  the  island,  and  who  was  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  horrid  scene  of  massacre  and  devastation  which  cn- 

HllCtl. 

«  Backminster. 
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The  writer  of  the  principal  part  of  the  suhjoined  article,  is  at 
present  pursuing  his  studies  at  Yale  college,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
The  sketch  which  we  have  here  presented,  is  extracted  from  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Boston;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  corrections  in  idiom,  is  given  in  his  own  words. 

As  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  institution  in 
Scio,  we  transcribe  from  the  Missionary  Herald  a  brief  geogra- 
phical description  of  the  island.] 

^  The  isle  of  Scio  is  separated  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  by  a 
channel  eighteen  miles  in  width.  On  the  north,  is  a  distinct  view 
of  the  isle  of  Mitylene;  on  the  east,  of  the  shores  of  Asia,  the  city 
of  Ichesme,  near  to  which  was  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet;  on  the 
■outh  east,  of  the  isle  of  Samos.  The  length  of  the  island,  it  is  said, 
is  thirty  miles;  the  breadth,  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  A  high  range 
of  mountains,  composed  principally  of  limestone,  runs  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  island,  like  the  green  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont. On  the  east  side,  is  an  extensive  and  highly  cultivated  plain, 
upon  which  is  the  principal  city,  Scio,  a  number  of  fine  villages, 
and  niunerous  sununer-seats  of  respectable  merchants.  The  low 
lands  are  covered  with  fruit  trees;  as  orange,  lemon,  fig,  olive, 
pomegranate;  but  the  mountains  are  barren,  except  now  and  then 
a  small  grove  of  pine  trees.' 

The  coUege  of  Scio  consisted  of  one  building  only,  which  was 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  edifice  was  originally  built 
by  a  private  person,  for  his  own  use;  and  was  afterwards  purchased, 
to  be  used  as  a  school-house,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  charity 
school  should  be  established.  The  college  did  not  require  more 
than  one  building;  as  the  students,  being  mostly  natives  of  the 
island  and  of  the  city,  wished  to  '  room'  and  board  at  their  own 
homes.  The  few  strangers  who  attended  the  college,  were  accom- 
modated by  some  families  in  the  city.  The  college  edifice  contain- 
ed eleven  rooms,  most  of  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  recit- 
ation. About  the  year  1815,  another  building  was  joined  to  the 
original  one,  in  which  there  were  five  rooms  and  a  hall.  Two  of  the 
rooms  were  occupied  by  the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus. 
In  the  hall  and  the  other  rooms,  lectures  on  chemistry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  some  other  branches  of  science,  were  delivered.  A  few 
years  afler,  another  building  of  two  storeys,  was  joined  to  the  sec- 
ond. The  lower  storey  was  divided  into  four  rooms:  two  for  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Turkish  recitations;  and  two  others  for  the 
Greek.  The  upper  storey  contained  a  hall,  an>l  a  room  for  the  li- 
brary, which  consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  volumes. 
FOL.    I.  .11 
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The  edifice  was  of  stone,  of  a  blackish  color:  it  was  erected 
about  the  year  1800,  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  was  then 
called  a  free-school.  But,  when  Professor  Bambas  arrived  at  Scio, 
the  new  buildings  that  I  have  mentioned,  were  erected^  and  the 
higher  branches  of  education  began  to  be  taught.  The  institution^ 
however,  still  retained  the  name  of  a  free-school. 

The  branches  of  education  taught;  were  the  following, — the  an- 
cient Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Turkish  languages,  geography, 
mathematics,  ethics,  history,  logic,  theology,  rhetoric,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  astronomy,  and  drawing. 

All  the  students  of  the  college  studied  Greek,  and  were  divided 
into  four  classes.  The  lowest  class  was  subdivided  into  three;  each 
of  which  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  separate  instnicter:  the 
second  and  third  were  arranged  in  two  divisions,  each  likewise  un- 
der a  separate  instructor.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest 
class,  were  examined  only  in  reading:  when  admitted,  they  began 
grammar,  and  attended  to  writing,  parsing,  and  construing.  In  the 
second  class,  likewise,  they  attended  to  parsing,  and  translated  au- 
thors more  difficult  than  those  which  were  studied  by  the  first  class. 
They  also  began  to  translate  from  modern  to  ancient  Greek.  The 
third  and  fourth  classes  attended  to  the  same  things  nearly;  but 
the  authors  were  of  the  higher  order,  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and 
the  Poets.  The  lessons  of  these  classes  were  longer,  and  the 
teachers,  men  of  superior  talent. 

The  instructors  did  not,  as  in  some  colleges  in  this  country,  ac- 
company their  divisions  through'  all  their  studies,  but  each  one 
superintended  a  certain  year  of*  the  course.  The  students  were 
usually  advanced  to  higher  classes,  every  two  years;  and  not  all 
the  members  of  the  class  together,  but  only  those  who  were  thought 
fit  by  their  instructors. 

The  students  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  spent  about 
six  hours  every  day  in  reciting, — ^three  in  the  morning,  and  three  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  morning,  they  were  first  examined  in  the 
preceding  day's  lesson.  Two  or  three  of  them  then  read  the  lesson 
of  the  day;  after  which  the  instructor  commented  upon  it.  The 
students  then  wrote  down  the  translation  of  the  instructer.  In  the 
aflernoon,  the  time  was  spent  in  parsing,  and  syntax.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  classes,  the  aflernoon  was  spent  in  examining  some 
of  the  scholar's  translations  from  modem  into  ancient  Greek,  and 
also  in  giving  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  whole  lesson. 

The  students  of  the  fourth  class  spent  only  an  hour  and  half  in 
reciting,  commencing  about  half  past  eleven,  when  the  other 
classes  were  dismissed.  The  professor  commented  upon  the  lesson 
of  the  day.  One  of  the  students  then  read  and  another  analysed 
part  of  it.  After  they  were  dismissed,  they  had  to  translate  their 
lesson  into  modem  Greek,  and  write  it  down.    The  professor  cor- 
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rected  one  of  these,  the  next  day;  and  the  rest  of  the  students  cor- 
rected theirs  according  to  it.  This  class  had  also  to  translate  from 
modem  into  ancient  Greek,  and  (like  the  other  translation  of  their 
lessons)  one  was  corrected  by  the  professor;  the  others,  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

All  the  recitations  of  these  four  classes  were  in  Greek;  and  the 
members  of  the  first  two  were  not  permitted  to  attend  to  any  other 
branch  of  education.  As  for  the  other  two  classes,  it  was  left  at 
the  option  of  the  students  to  attend  to  either  arithmetic,  or  algebra, 
and  either  Latin  or  French;  but  not  any  other  branch,  as  chemistry, 
philosophy,  &lc.  The  reasons  why  the  students  of  these  classes 
did  i|ot  attend  to  any  other  branch,  were,  that  the  pupils  were 
youi|c,  €Lnd  that  their  parents  thought  it  would  be  of  more  advan- 
tageUo  them,  to  defer  the  study  of  higher  branches,  until  they  had 
gone  through  all  the  classes,  and  received  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  own  language.  The  professors  themselves  advised  to  this 
course. 

After  the  students  had  gone  through  these  four  classes,  they  might 
study  the  Latin,  French,  and  Turkish  languages.  Very  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  Latin;  and  there  were  but  very  few  who  studied 
it.  The  Latin  class  had  only  three  recitations  a  week.  .The 
French  language  received  more  attention;  and  the  classes  were 
divided  into  three;  all  of  which  were  committed  to  the  French  in- 
structer.  They  recited  in  the  morning;  each  class  occupying  an 
hour.  The  Turkish  scholars  recited  every  afternoon.  They  were 
also  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  on  geography,  which,  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  were  dehvered  every  day,  in  the  afternoon,  at 
four  o'clock:  on  arithmetic,  delivered  daily  in  the  forenoon,  at  half 
past  eleven: — on  algebra,  three  times  every  week,  in  the  afternoon: 
on  geometry  three  times  every  week,  in  the  afternoon:  on  theology, 
once  a  week,  in  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  during  a  patt  of  the  year: 
on  logic,  at  the  time  when  there  were  none  on  theology:  on  as- 
tronomy in  the  afternoon,  three  times  every  week,  during  a  part  of 
the  year:  on  natural  philosophy,  three  times  every  week,  in  the 
forenoon:  on  chemistry,  in  the  forenoon,  three  times  a  week:  on 
rhetoric,  once  a  week  on  Saturday  forenoon:  on  ethics,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  three  times  a  week,  at  four  in  the  afternoon:  on 
history,  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Drawing  was  taught  three  times 
a  week  in  the  afternoon. 

The  professors  were  paid  out  of  the  college  funds,  which  were 
collected  from  the  donations  of  the  people.  It  was  customary  for 
any  citizen  yi^ho  met  with  success  in  business,  to  give  something  to 
the  college;  and  many  used  to  leave  in  their  wills  a  certain  sum  for 
its  use.  But  no  student  paid  any  thing  for  tuition, — not  even  the 
son  of  the  wealthiest  citizen.  The  students,  however,  had  to  pro- 
cure books. 
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Further  particulars  concerning  the  college  of  Scio,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Professor  Hall  of  Mid- 
dlebury  college,  by  the  lamented  Parsons,  an  enterprising  and  inde- 
fatigable missionary  to  the  East.— See  Morton's  Life  of  Parsons. 

* 

^SciOj  {Grecian  Archipelago^)  October  12,  1820. 
*Vcry  Dear  Sir, 

'  For  a  long  time,  there  has  been  a  public  school  in  this  city; 
but  five  years  since,  it  assumed  a  new  form  and  government  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Bambas,  the  principal  professor.  The  progress 
has  been  rapid;  and  it  now  claims  a  rank  among  the  first  literary 
institutions  of  Turkey.  Professor  Bambas,  previous  to  his  accept- 
ance of  the  charge  of  the  seminary,  spent  seven  years  in  Paris 
qualifying  himself  for  the  duties  of  this  station;  and  he  is  now  held 
in  high  estimation  both  as  a  scholar  uid  as  an  instructer.  Young  gen- 
tlemen, from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  and  in- 
deed from  every  direction  are  sent  here  to  receive  an  education, 
and  remain  from  one  year  to  five  years,  according  to  the  studies 
pursued.  The  number  of  students  is  about  seven  hundred.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  students  are  very  young,  and  are  instructed  in  the  first  princi- 
ples of  grammar.  In  the  different  departments  of  college  are  four- 
teen instructors,  who  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

'  N.  Bambas,  Professor  of  Philos.  Chem.  Philol.  and  Rhet.— 
Salary  ^150. Professor  of  Mathematics — Salary  ^430. Pro- 
fessor of  Theol.  Geom.  Algebra,  Arith.  and  Geog. — Salary  j|(4d0. 
—Professor  of  the  Turkish  language — Salary  |J430. ^Profes- 
sor of  the  French  and  Latin  languages — Salary  $580. ^Nine 

instructers  in  the  ancient  and  modem  Greek. 

'  The  scholars  in  grammar  are  divided  into  four  classes,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  improvement.  The  method  of  teaching  is  quite  pecu- 
liar. The  instructer  first  reads  the  lesson  from  ^ome  ancient  Greek 
author,  compares  each  sentence  with  the  modern  Greek,  and  gives 
a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  in  the  common  dialect.  After  this,  three 
students  (selected  by  lot)  are  required  to  give  in  rotation  a  public 
exposition  of  the  lesson,  submitting  to  the  corrections  made  by  the 
professor.  In  this  manner  every  member  of  the  class  must  be  in 
preparation,  or  be  in  danger  of  public  admonition. 

*  Tlie  examinationa  are  frequent  and  critical.  Every  Saturday  the 
principal  professor  visits  each  class,  examines  the  students  in  the 
lessons  of  the  past  week,  and  makes  inquiry  with  respect  to  their 
moral  deportment.  At  the  close  of  each  month,  the  students  are 
required  to  present  to  the  officers  of  college  a  fair  copy  of  each 
lesson  during  the  past  month,  and  to  submit  to  a  public  examination. 
On  the  seventh  of  January  in  each  year  commences  an  annual  eX' 
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amtfMi/um,  which  continues  twenty  days,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  corporation,  faculty  of  college,  and  respectable  gentlemen 
from  the  city.' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  flourishing  seminary  till  the  island 
was  invaded,  and  its  population  almost  exterminated  by  the  Turks. 
The  college  shared  of  course  in  the  general  catastrophe. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Scio,  is 
taken  from  the  Life  of  Parsons. 

^  We  would  not  affirm  that  the  Sciotes  were  wise  in  rearing  the 
standard  of  independence  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  Grecian  strug- 
gle. If  unwise,  they  certianly  paid  dearly  for  their  folly.  But 
whatever  reflections  any  may  indulge  on  this  subject,  it  is  plain  that 
the  barbarities  of  the  Turks,  and  the  miseries  of  the  Greeks,  were 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  guilt  and  wo.  The  Turks 
landed  in  Scio,  in  April  1822.  Before  them  it  was  the  garden  of 
Eden,  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness.  The  city  of  Scio  was 
burnt  and  destroyed.  The  flourishing  college  there,  the  hope  and 
ornament  of  modern  Greece,  was  demolished;  its  library  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus  given  to  the  flames,  and  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents slaughtered  or  driven  into  exile.  Of  the  inhabitants,  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  were  put  to  the  sword,  burned  and  drowned, 
or  perished  by  fatigue  or  by  disease  caught  from  the  infection  of  the 
mangled  carcasses  that  lay  in  the  streets.  More  than  forty-one 
thousand  were  sold  for  slaves.  Many  of  these  were  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction, who  were  dragged  with  ropes  around  their  necks  over  the 
ashes  and  ruins  of  their  own  dwellings,  and  over  the  bodies  of  their 
slaughtered  relatives,  into  transport-ships,  to  be  carried  to  Smyrna 
and  elsewhere,  and  sold  into  hopeless  bondage.  Upwards  of  forty 
villages  and  eighty-six  churches  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  A 
number  of  suffering  starving  wretches  fled  to  the  mountains;  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  escaped  to  some  of  the  neighboring 
islands.' 

It  must  be  long  ere  Greece  can  again  boast  of  an  institution  equal 
to  that  of  Scio.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  spirit  of  education  and  of  improvement  is  not  extinguished;  and 
that  schools  on  the  monitorial  plan,  are  in  successful  operation,  in 
those  regions  where  there  is  any  confidence  of  security  from  the 
horrors  of  war.  A  central  model  school  is  established  at  Argos, 
where  teachers  are  trained  and  qualified  to  commence  similar 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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FROFOSED   INSTITUTION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

[Under  the  head  of  intelligence,  it  was  mentioned  in  No.  1  of 
the  Journal,  that  an  agricultural  seminary  was  under  consideration 
by  the  legislature  of  this  state.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
institution  proposed,  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  is  meant  to  embrace 
all  the  higher  branches  of  a  useful  education  for  ^that  class  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain,  a  college  educa- 
tion.' 

The  immense  importance  of  this  subject  forbids  our  entering  on 
the  discussion  of  it,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily 
restricted;  and  we  shall  perhaps  better  satisfy  our  readers,  by  sub- 
mitting to  them  the  following  able  report,  and  allowing  it  to  speak 
for  itself. 

We  introduce  this  subject  in  the  present  early  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  unanimously,  and  ef- 
fectually acted  on.  The  institution  in  contemplation,  commends 
itself  to  the  earnest  attention  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  asseinbled 
representatives  of  the  commonwealth:  it  throws  open  the  doors'^of 
a  liberal  and  practical  education  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  proposes  such  plans  of  instruction  as  cannot  fail  to  train  up  for 
usefulness  and  respectability,  the  youth  of  Massachusetts  general- 
ly:— not  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  merely,  not  the  candidates  for 
professional  life,  but  the  young  of  every  class,  who  are  preparing 
for  mercantile,  mechanical,  or  agricultural  pursuits. 

We  repeat  our  hope  that  the  proposed  seminary  will  at  once  re- 
ceive a  place  among  the  institutions  of  our  States.  It  will  prove, 
we  trust,  a  substantial  benefit  to  posterity,  and  a  perpetual  honor  to 
our  present  legislature. 

The  report  itself  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of  education.  Its  authors 
will,  we  hope,  be  amply  compensated  for  their  exertions,  by  seeing 
all  their  suggestions  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  adopted  in 
more  than  one  school  of  the  kind  which  they  recommend.] 

Rqtort  of  the  Committionertj  appointed  by  a  Resolve  of  the  Legitlaitare^  passed  on 

the  22d  February^  1825. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  a  resolve,  passed  on  the  23d 
day  of  February  last,  now  respectfully  present  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  to  the  Legislature. 

By  that  resolve,  it  was  made  their  duty  '  to  digest  and  prepare  a 
system  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  or  institutions, 
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as  the  conunissioners  should  deem  it  expedient,  for  the  State  to 
create  and  endow,  as  should  be  best  calculated  to  afford  economi- 
cal and  sufficient  instruction,  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences,  to  * 
that  class  of  persons,  who'  do  not  desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
collegiate  education;  and  also  to  prepare  and  digest  a  system  for 
a  proper  organisation  of  a  fund,  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of 
education;  showing  the  sources  from  which  the  same  might  be  ob-* 
tained,  and  the  objects  to  which  the  same  ought  to  be  applied.' 

It  is  known  that  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  Legislature, 
by  a  memorial  presented  at  the  last  winter  session,  emanating  from 
that  class  of  persons,  most  directly  interested  in  it. 

But  neither  they  nor  others,  can  hope  for  the  success  of  any 
project  of  the  kind,  unless  it  be  shown,  that  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity demand  it. 

In  the  language  of  that  memorial,  we  may  say  with  truth;  ^  that 
the  present  is  the  favorable  moment,  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  permanent  interests  of  soci- 
ety. It  is  in  such  a  season  only,  when  the  State  is  exempt  from  the 
burdens  and  dangers  of  war,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  consult,  or 
government  to  provide  for  those  interests,  which  belong  not  to  one 
bat  to  numy  generations. 

'  All  wise  States,  therefore,  have  for  these  designs,  availed  them- 
selves of  such  perio(i(^,  when  men  have  both  the  leisure,  and  the 
temper  to  consider,  not  only  the  immediate  wants  of  Society,  but 
their  connection  with  the  great  family  of  mankind,  and  future  ages.' 
The  question  in  general,  whether  the  State  shall  by  public  patron- 
age cherish  schools,  colleges,  and  learning,  has  long  with  us  been 
settled.  Our  schools  are  our  pride,  our  glory;  they  make  a  part  of 
our  Slate  policy.  The  frightful  indifference  which  the  mass  of  men 
has  in  all  ages  shown,  to  these  most  important  interests,  has  in 
every  wise  community,  forced  the  care  of  them  upon  the  public 
guardians.  With  us  it  has  become  an  axiom,  that  the  preservation 
of  free  institutions,  without  great  intelligence  in  the  people,  is  im- 
practicable. The  inquiry  now  is,  whether  we  are  to  rest  content 
with  what  we  have  done,  whether  we  shall  remain  stationary;  or 
rather  whether  we  shall  retrograde,  for  in  human  improvement,  in 
roan  or  nations,  there  is  nothing  stationary.  Every  where  else,  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own  States,  all  is  excitement,  effort,  and 
struggle.  This  is  a  country  of  business  and  labor.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  giving  dignity  to  labor,  as  the  duty,  virtue,  and 
happiness  of  an  American  citizen. 

In  most  countries,  learning  and  education  constitute  a  seperate 
cast,  an  aristocracy  of  itself,  a  class  of  men  distinct,  exclusive, 
having  little  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  their  fellow  creatures,  little 
interest  in  their  concerns,  or  knowledge  of  their  afffairs. 
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The  question  for  us  is,  whether  we  shall  take  an  opposite  course, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  men  into  that  state,  in  which  all  shall  be  sat- 
isfied, that  so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  a  tender  regard  ia 
shown  for  all,  €Lnd  thus  reconcile  all  to  the  inevitable  individual  dis- 
tinctions, which  exist  in  nature,  and  in  every  form  of  society  how- 
ever organised.  The  world  has  been  divided  into  those  who  have 
governed^  and  those  who  have  been  in  subjection.  Education  has 
given  to  the  former  their  power,  the  want  of  it  has  placed  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  imbecility  and  abject  degradation.  It  has  been  believ- 
ed, that  the  reverse  of  this  could  not  exist  in  nature.  We,  in  these 
free  States,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion^  that  nature  points  out 
no  such  thing;  but  that  the  improvements  which  are  growing  up, 
show  that  much^of  this  distinction  is  grossly  artificial,  against  nature, 
and  the  order  of  Providence.  That  so  many  should  remain  in  the 
semi-barbarous  state  in  which  they  are  found  in  most  countries, 
covered  with  rags,  buried  in  filth,  terrible  to  the  eye,  and  frightful 
to  the  imagination  of  cultivated  men,  (if  that  be  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  condition)  would  lead  us  to  think,  that  we  are  the  victims 
of  a  pernicious  and  disgusting  system  of  nature,  rather  than  under 
the  control  of  a  benevolent  being.  No,  this  is  not  the  order  of 
Providence,  but  rather,  that  individuals  and  nations  shall  advance 
indefinitely,  in  all  that  knowledge,  which  expanding  the  intellect,  and 
purifying  the  morals,  makes  man  a  religious  being,  and  thus  places 
him  in  a  state,  in  which  he  cannot  be  badly  governed.  That  a  few 
hundreds  oY  thousands  in  any  country,  should  be  so  educated,  as 
alone  to  be  competent,  to  Sorm  any  judgement  of  pubhc  measures, 
and  the  business  of  society,  or  any  way  capable  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  would  be  incredible,  if  the  fact  did  not 
stare  us  in  the  face.  The  science  of  government,  has  been  thought 
an  unfathomable  mystery,  except  to  a  few  of  the  initiated,  but  see 
to  what  a  pass  this  necromancy  has  brought  nations!  what  base  su- 
perstitious, entailing  misery  and  poverty,  what  wretched  regulations 
in  trade,  establishing  monopolies,  and  every  artificial  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  what  exterminating  wars,  what 
loads  of  debt!!  Let  us,  however,  realise  our  superiority,  claim  it, 
assert  it,  set  it  forth  to  the  world,  and  maintain  it,  by  all  the  means 
which  God  has  put  in  our  power. 

The  commissioners  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  plan,  which 
they  have  thought  it  expedient  to  offer;  remarking  as  they  go  along, 
upon  some  particulars,  and  concluding  with  such  observations  and 
arguments,  as  have  occurred  to  them;  the  force  of  which,  they 
think  will  be  the  better  perceived,  afler  the  details  are  presented. 

The  commissioners  mean  only  to  dicuss  the  subject  of  the  gene- 
ral plan,  and  intentionally  omit  many  particulars,  the  consideration 
of  which  must  fall  upon  those,  to  whom  the  organisation  of  the  in- 
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Stittition  shall  be  entrusted,  provided  the  State  see  fit  to  endow  such 
an  institution.  A  discussion  of  the  various  police  regulations  that 
may  be  deemed  important,  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  commissioners  propose  an  endowment  by  the  state,  of  one 
institution  calculated  in  the  language  of  the  resolve  ^  to  afford  eco- 
nomical and  sulhcient  instruction,  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences, 
to  that  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  collegiate  education.'  in  stating  their  preference  however  for 
ene  school,  in  the  tirst  instance,  they  do  it  in  the  full  persuasion,  that 
the  State  wil^  hnd  it  expedient,  after  a  successful  trial  shall  have 
been  made,  to  extend  still  farther  the  system,  in  the  establishment 
of  one  or  two  additional  schools  of  the  like  kind,  to  be  so  situated, 
as  to  accommodate  the  various  parts  of  the  State.  Their  ideas 
npon  this  subject  will  appear  hereafter. 

In  observing  upon  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  this  school,  they 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that,  like  every  other  system,  it  is  liable  to 
many  modifications,  according  to  circumstances,  and  this  consist- 
ently with  the  preservation  of  the  main  design. — For  instance;  upon 
the  tirst  organisation  of  the  school,  it  may  be  difficult,  with  the 
means  which  the  State  may  see  fit  to  grant,  to  put  it  in  operation 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  so  as  to  embrace  every 
object,  which  it  is  intended  finally  to  accompHsh.  Indeed  the  wants 
of  any  new  mode  of  instruction,  will  develope  themselves  with  the 
progress  of  things.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  for  the  commis- 
sioners to  state  distinctly  the  general  plan;  and  it  must  be  obvious, 
as  they  have  before  observed,  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  those  who  shall  have  the  charge  of  its  organisation.  This 
for  many  reasons:  among  others,  the  difficulty  which  is  apparent, 
ef  obtaining,  in  the  first  instance,  qualified  teachers  and  managers 
in  the  various  branches,  which  the  objects  of  such  an  institution 
necessarily  embrace.  With  these  preliminary  observations,  they 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  studies.  The  propriety  of  some  of  them 
is  so  obvious,  as  to  require  no  conunent.  It  must  be  kept  constant- 
ly in  view,  that  the  plan  of  this  institution  is  not,  in  any  thing,  a 
mere  ornamental  education,  but  a  useful  and  profitable  one;  and 
that  the  pupil  is  to  be  at  Uberty,  to  pursue  any,  or  all  of  these  stu- 
dies, as  he  thinks  will  best  suit  his  occupation. 

1st. — Tfu  French  and  Spanith  Languages, 

These  languages  are  already  considered  important  in  all  thorough 
education:  they  will  become  still  more  so.  We  are  a  commercial 
people;  and,  as  the  interests  of  trade  are  better  understood,  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  among  nations,  will  increase.  This  is  more 
and  more  apparent  every  day;  and  nothing  will  so  much  tend  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  separation^  as  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
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guages  common  to  each  other.  The  French  language  is  now  in 
general  use,  over  much  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  among  the 
well  educated,  and  men  of  business,  and  particularly  in  the  larger 
commercial  towns  with  which  we  have  intercourse;  besides,  it  is  the 
language  of  one  of  the  most  refined  nations  of  Europe,— of  a  nation, 
whose  hterature  and  knowledge  of  the  arts,  should  be  common 
property  in  the  world.  It  is  common  to  the  inhabitcuits  of  one  of 
our  most  important  States,  Louisiana;  her  codes  of  law  being  even 
now,  since  her  union  with  us,  published  in  that,  as  well  as  our  own 
language.  In  regard  to  the  Spanish  language,  some  of  the  same 
observations  are  appUcable.  But  in  addition,  the  very  existence  of 
the  southern  Repubhcs,  renders  the  acquisition  of  this,  of  tenfold 
importance;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  that  our  inter- 
course with  them,  should  not  be  of  the  most  interesting  and  profita- 
ble kind. 

2d. — Grammar^  Composition^  Rhetoric^  including  Speaking  and  Reading, 

These,  if  toriting  and  ariihmetic  be  added,  may  be  deemed  the  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education.  As  to  mtitifig,  that  is  not  intended 
to  be  included,  as  it  rather  belongs  to  a  primary  school;  and  it  ia 
supposed,  that  the  art  has  been  acquired  at  a  period,  before  it  is  in- 
tended that  a  boy  shall  enter  this  school.  In  regard  to  grammar 
and  rhdoricy  including  speaking  and  readings  it  will  be  enough  here  to 
offer  a  remark  or  two.  Some  of  the  observations  presented  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  report,  will  have  a  bearing  upon  this  head.  As 
to  the  grammar  of  the  English  language,  it  cannot  be  considered 
an  unsuitable  acquisition  for  our  intelligent  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
merchants,  who  are  called  every  day  to  officiate  in  the  most  impor- 
tant business  of  the  country.  The  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is 
taught,  in  many  of  our  common  schools,  requires  no  comment.  By 
rhetoricy  including  readings  is  here  meant  the  art  of  public  speaking. 

As  to  reading  welly  which  is  the  foundation  of  speaking  welly  it  is 
notorious  as  a  general  truth,  that  this  is  not  taught  even  in  our 
highest  schools;  or,  if  taught  at  all,  in  the  most  imperfect  manner. 
Good  reading,  which,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  a  common  acqui- 
sition, is  one  of  the  last  that  can  be  found.  In  a  school,  therefore, 
for  popular  education,  which  is  intended  to  fit  men  for  those  com- 
mon duties,  that,  without  distinction,  not  only  do,  but  ought  to  fall 
upon  many  among  us,  we  lay  great  stress  upon  the  arts  of  reading 
and  speaking  welly  which  in  a  free  country,  are  very  commanding 
qualifications,  and  make  up  for  many  defects. 

3d. — Book-keeping  and  Arithmetic, 

In  a  country  in  which,  to  our  honor,  business  is  a  distinction,  in- 
stead of  the  ability  to  be  idle,  these  branches  are  essential.    Be- 
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Iween  the  man  who  has,  and  the  man  who  has  not  the  power  of  fig- 
ures, the  difference  is  so  great,  that  they  seem  hardly  to  belong  to 
the  same  race.  This  goes  to  show,  however,  how  accessible  to  the 
mass  of  men,  with  proper  opportunities,  is  a  great  portion  of  that 
knowledge,  which,  if  attained,  breaks  down  half  of  the  odious  bar- 
riers of  separation  which  exist. 

4th. — Otography  and  History, 

Upon  the  former,  no  comment  need  be  made  here.  As  to  the  study 
of  history  in  this  school,  it  should  be  that  of  our  own  country;  its 
early  settlement;  the  revolution,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  it;  of  the 
re:^pective  States^  and  particularly  our  own.  These  subjects  are 
national,  and  belong  appropriately  to  us.  The  knowledge  of  them 
should  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  mind  of  an  American  boy:  here  he 
has  a  constant  theme  of  pride  and  exultation.  It  is  this,  which 
identifies  him  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  struggles,  the  most 
brilliant  exploits,  which  have  ever  gained  the  admiration,  or  eleva- 
ted the  character  of  man. 

5th. — Draieing, 

This  art  has  not  generally  been  taught  in  our  schools;  but  no 
man  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  its  importance  in  the  business  of  life. 
To  be  al>le,  in  half  an  hour,  to  make,  with  a  lead  pencil,  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  picture  of  any  common  house,  apartment,  bridge, 
tool,  or  instrument  that  we  see,  to  serve  as  a  model  to  copy  from, 
is  certainly  no  trifling  attainment.  It  is  as  certain,  that  to  this  ex- 
tent it  may  soon  be  learned. 

Society  is  divided  into  different  professions,  in  any  of  which,  if 
a  man  has  acquired  in  a  good  degree,  that  which  belongs  to  his,  he 
has  enough  for  respectability  and  success.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  and  eminently  true,  that  to  one  great  class  of  laborers,  we 
mean  those  on  the  land,  much  miscellaneous  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial; their  occupation  leads  necessarily  to  an  acquaintance  with  half 
the  arts  of  life.  A  good  farmer  will  seldom  be  found  ignorant  of 
common  mechanical  operations.  He  may  not  be  able  to  do  the 
thing,  from  not  having  the  slight  of  hand,  but  he  knows  how  it 
shatUd  be  done. 

6  th. — Malhcmalics^  in  its  largest  sense. 

The  fear  of  running  into  tedious  details,  leads  us  to  as  much 
brevity  as  possible.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  fruitful  subject  of  re- 
mark may  be  found  in  each  of  these  topics. 

The  schools  which  we  propose  to  institute,  are  to  fit  men  for  what 
are  strictly  called  the  labwiow  occupation.    Mathematics  are  not 
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essential  to  a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  or  a  physician;  and  it  is  even 
true,  we  presume,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  in  these  classes, 
would  not  like  to  be  put  to  the  demonstration  of  the  first  propositions 
in  Euclid.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  science  is 
essential  to  others.  The  sailor  cannot  go  out  of  port  without  it:  to 
the  land  surveyor  it  is  a  profession:  in^the  art  of  war  it  is  indispen- 
sable: to  all  who  are  engaged  in  pubHc  works,  such  as  fortifica- 
tions, canals,  acqucducts,  &c.  it  is  as  much  so.  Indeed,  in  many 
departments  of  active  business,  it  may  be  considered  an  accom- 
plishment, without  which,  a  man  is  but  half  furnished  for  his  occu- 
pation. 

7th. — J^aturcU  Philosophy. 

This,  in  truth,  embraces  the  whole  science  of  material  things. 
It  treats  upon  the  general  properties  of  bodies;  their  gravity,  their 
l^ws  of  motion;  of  hydrostatics,  or  the  mechanical  properties  of 
fluids;  of  pneumatics  J  or  the  mechanical  properties  of  air;  of  optics; 
of  astronomy;  of  the  mechanical  powers  strictly  so  called,  as  the 
lever,  pulley,  wheel  and  axle,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw.  As  to 
practical  mechanics,  we  shall,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report, 
particularly  advert  to  that  subject.  Botany,  ^eolopj,  and  mineralogy^ 
also  coming  under  this  head,  will  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  pursuits  at  this  school. 

8tfi. — Chemistry, 

This,  though  belonging  to  the  department  of  natural  philosophy, 
is  in  fact  a  science  by  itself,  and  so  taught.  It  implies  a  know-* 
ledge  of  the  component  parts  of  bodies,  animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
eral; that  is,  of  the  art  of  ascertaining  their  properties  and  relations 
to  each  other.  There  is  hardly  any  domestic  business,  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  not  important.  The  making  of  bread,  beer, 
wine,  cider,  the  distillation  of  spirits,  preservation  of  food,  the 
making  of  butter,  cheese,  soap,  &c.  are  all  chemical  operations. 
To  the  farmer  this  science  is  peculiarly  useful.  It  enables  him  to 
analyse  soils  and  manures,  thus  to  ascertain  what  particular  crops 
are  proper  for  different  soils,  and  to  improve  a  poor  soil  by  the 
mixing  of  different  ones.  Knowledge  of  these  particulars,  without 
the  aid  of  this  science,  will  be  guess  work,  loose  and  unsatisfactory. 

9th. — AgricuttuTt  and  Horticulture, 

This  head  will  be  the  subject  of  remark  hereafter. 

10th. — Moral  Philosophy  and  Morals, 

In  our  colleges,  moral  philosophy,  which  may  be  said  to  be  that 
science,  which  teaches  our  duties  generally,  is,  with  propriety, 
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made  a  branch  of  study,  and  should  have  a  place  in  this  institution. 
The  moral  philosophy,  however,  which  is  to  be  taught  from  books, 
b  far  less  important,  than  that  moral  discipline  which,  having  its 
deep  and  well  laid  foundation  in  christian  morala,  can  and  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  schools.  Morals  are  doubtless 
best  taught  in  the  great  school  of  life.  In  admitting  this,  however, 
we  must  remember  that  we  enter  this  school  in  youth.  Enthusiasm 
may  dream  of  some  great  moral  machinery,  by  which  the  world  is 
to  be  regenerated,  but  we  find,  that  all  improvement  is  a  work  of 
time,  labor,  and  pain;  that  the  vices  of  society  lye  deep  in  the 
constitution  of  things,  and  are  perpetuated  like  its  diseases. 

While  this  is  admitted,  are  there  many  who  are  not  the  wiser  and 
better  for  the  prudent  religious  instructions  of  a  careful  parent,  or 
a  tender  friend  ?  Austere  manners  are  no  part  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  schools,  very  unpropitious  to  moral 
discipline.  The  mere  prejudices  in  favor  of  power  and  authority, 
have  disappeared  from  among  us:  in  their  stead,  we  must  substi- 
tute everywhere,  and  especially  in  our  schools,  the  parental  gavem- 
meni.  For  this,  in  the  relation  of  instructer  and  pupil,  there  must 
be  affectionate  manners,  intercourse,  and  sympathy.  By  moralsy 
also,  in  these  schools,  we  mean  those  which  belong  to  an  American 
citizen  as  such;  many  of  whose  duties,  either  as  a  public  or  private 
man,  are  peculiar:  they  belong  to  no  other;  they  spring  out  of  rela- 
tions and  institutions  that  are  new;  they  cannot  be  taught  from 
books.  This  topic  embraces  a  wide  range  of  observation,  which 
the  occasion  does  not  admit.  While  upon  the  subject  of  the 
morals  of  a  school,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  indispensable  religious 
duty  of  a  greater  attention  to  health  and  exercise.  None  but  those 
doomed  to  sedentary  life,  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
subject.  How  much  of  the  virtue  and  religion  of  a  human  being 
depends  upon  that  healthful  physical  state,  which  gives  buoyancy 
to  the  animal  spirits,  resolution,  ardor,  and  disinterestedness  to  the 
mind,  none  can  say.  The  effeminate  habits  of  our  sedentary 
classes  are  a  just  subject  of  animadversion;  and  we  are  satisfied, 
that  a  better  discipline  in  our  schools,  is  no  longer  merely  to  be 
talked  about,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  adopted,  insisted 
upon,  and  carried  into  practice.  This  too  we  deem  indispensable, 
if  these  schools  hope  to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  public. 

1 1  th. — Political  Economy, 

This,  also,  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafler. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  method,  we  have  mentioned 
those  objects  which  should  be  pursued  in  these  institutions,  intend- 
ing to  revert  again  to  the  notice  of  some  of  them. 
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As  to  the  number  of  these  schools,  to  be  endowed  immediately 
by  the  State,  the  commissioners  have  made  up  their  minds,  as  before 
suggested,  to  recommend  one  ordy^ — to  be  located  at  some  point 
central,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be.  A  situation  quite  centrcUy  they 
do  not  deem  any  way  important.  As  there  may  be  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  the  number  of  the  schools,  they  beg 
leave  to  submit  their  views  upon  it. 

The  project  is  an  experiment;  and  we  think  it  will  be  more  con- 
formable to  the  prudent,  business-like  character  of  our  people,  to 
enter  upon  it,  on  such  a  scale,  that  nothing  is  likely  to  be  hazarded 
by  undertaking  too  much.  Most  of  the  provisions,  regulations, 
and  expenditures,  for  such  an  institution,  are  out  of  the  usual  coursey 
in  regard  to  which,  we  have  little  or  no  experience.  As  the  great 
design  of  the  school  is  utility  and  profit,  Kconomy  in  every  disburse^ 
ment  is  indispensable.  In  new  establishments,  for  the  want  of  ex- 
perience, it  will  be  found,  that  many  things  have  gone  wrong,  and 
that  if  done  over  again,  they  could  be  better  done.  One  school, 
will,  in  many  particulars,  serve  as  a  model  for  others,  which,  at 
a  future  time,  can  be  followed  with  advantage.  The  difficulty  of 
finding,  at  once,  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  instnicters  and 
managers  of  several  such  institutions,  the  comnlissioners  conceive 
would  be  very  great.  These  suggestions  have  appeared  conclusive 
to  the  commissioners,  in  recommending  that  which  they  deem  the 
prudent,  safe,  and  economical  course.  The  plan,  however,  even- 
tually, of  one  institution  for  the  State,  they  do  not  deem  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  main  design  of  such  education  as  is  here  proposed. 

The  principal  design  of  the  plan  is,  that  a  great  many  shall  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers:  one  in- 
stitution does  not  seem  to  answer  that  object.  In  one  institution 
only,  few  would  take  a  deep  personal  interest.  Any  school,  by 
being  brought  within  a  local  sphere  of  no  great  extent,  naturally 
attracts  the  attention,  and  receives  the  patronage  of  those  within  it. 
It  is  their  school,  and  a  spirit  of  rivalship  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
concern,  will  be  found  useful;  the  supervision  of  it  is  more  easy, 
and  less  expensive.  Its  proximity  to  the  residence  of  the  pupils, 
will  accommodate  a  greater  number:  for  this  reason,  a  greater 
number  will  resort  to  it.  It  is  intended,  that,  through  the  means  of 
lectures,  and  other  facilities,  young  men  shall  be  enabled  to  resort  to 
these  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  particuhr  branches, 
for  six  months,  and  perhaps  a  less  time.  To  this  description  of 
persons,  nearness  would  be  a  great  object.  More  schools  than  one, 
by  bringing  into  contact  various  parts  of  our  sister  States,  is  a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  omitted.  The  opinion  which  the  commission- 
ers entertain  of  the  usefulness  of  the  system,  and  of  the  favorable 
eye  with  which  it  will  be  regarded,  is  such,  that  they  do  not  doubt. 
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that  one  school  will  not  accommodate  so  large  a  number  as  will 
soon  be  found  to  resort  to  it. 

The  conmiissioners  will  no  farther  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  than 
by  mentioning  one,  which  they  conceive  to  have  a  strong  bearing 
upon  it,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  general  question  of  the  expediency 
of  the  endowment;  and  that  is,  the  subject  of  patronage^  to  which 
they  have  already  alluded.  They  are  aware,  that  it  has  been 
thought  by  many  in  this  country,  that  private  bounty  and  patronage 
to  schools  and  colleges,  to  any  great  extent,  could  not  be  expected : 
certainly  nothing  compared  with  this  kind  of  munificence  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  not  of  this  opinion.  All  things  are  comparative: 
we  could  not  accomplish  in  half  a  century,  that  which  Europe  haa 
been  many  in  effecting,  and  that  half  on  our  part,  devoted  to  self 
preservation.  It  may  be  said  of  nations,  as  of  men,  that  it  is  a  very 
expensive  business  to  carry  them  through  their  childhood.  ¥ot 
accomplishments,  we  have  had  neither  time  nor  money :  these  were 
not  easily  obtained,  while  we  were  obliged  to  watch  our  cradles, 
with  guns  and  bayonets  in  our  hands.  Why  may  not  our  schools 
expect  private  patronage?  Though  wealth  will  not  accumulate 
her^,  in  the  same  form  as  in  Europe,  we  are  destined  to  unexam- 
pled prosperity.  The  world  has,  till  now,  never  seen  a  people, 
with  minds  and  hands  unfettered,  all  pursuing,  with  intense  eager- 
ness, private  advantage,  which  necessarily  results  in  general  riches. 
The  desire  to  enrich  our  children,  cannot  become  a  national  cha- 
racteristic with  us,  for  while,  elsewhere,  wealth,  and  a  freedom 
from  labor,  constitute  distinction,  here  it  is  talent  and  business. 
We  may  well  pride  ourselves  upon  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the 
class  of  idlers  must  live  without  consideration.  Devotion  to  our 
schools,  public  and  private,  has  become  a  passion;  and  well  it  may 
be;  for  to  us  it  is  a  necessary,  self-preserving  virtue.  If  men  have 
wealth,  they  desire  to  gain  distinction  by  it; — and  what  way  is  more 
natural,  than  through  that  public  munificence,  which,  exhibited  in 
the  patronage  of  schools,  tends  most  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  the 
whole  community?  In  the  period  in  which  we  have  lived,  the 
bitterness  of  politics  has  choked  up  half  the  natural  channels  of 
public  and  private  virtue;  in  such  a  condition,  it  is  not  State,  or 
country,  but  party,  that  absorbs  a  man^s  mind.  All  these  conside- 
;  rations  have  a  distant  bearing  upon  the  question,  as  to  the  number 
of  these  schools;  for  we  think  that  the  nearer  they  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  individuals,  the  more  likely  are  their  pride  and 
affections  to  be  engaged  in  them.  We  should  not  have  indulged 
in  such  a  latitude  of  remark  upon  this  head,  did  we  not  think  the 
subject  highly  important. 

(To  be  contiDued.) 
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This  school  is  intended  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  provi- 
sions for  public  instruction  in  this  city,  which  has  been  long  feh  and 
regretted.  The  Enghsh  high-school  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration, since  1821;  and  the  satisfactory  result  of  this  experiment, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  estabhshment  of  the  High-School  for 
Girls.  Our  system  of  public  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  boySy 
may  be  pronounced  complete;  and  the  hberal  manner  in  which  it  is 
supported,  is  equally  honorable  and  beneficial  to  the  city.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  every  boy  in  Boston,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  and  condition  of  his  parents,  may  receive  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction, — ^not  only  in  the  lower  and  more  common 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  classical  literature  and  the 
sciences, — in  the  schools  supported  at  the  public  expense;  and  that 
he  may  acquire  in  them  an  education,  which  will  well  fit  him  for 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  will  be  found  as  good,  at  least,  as 
can  be  acquired  at  many  respectable  colleges. 

While  they  to  whom  is  committed  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  schools,  have  been  assiduously  and  successfully  laboring  to 
elevate  the  character  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  these  schools,  the 
interesting  subject  of  female  education  has  neither  been  overlooked 
nor  neglected.  Many  important  and  salutary  improvements  have 
been  introduced  into  this  department  of  the  system.  With  new  mo- 
tives for  diligent  exertions  in  their  studies,  the  girls  have  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  more  equal  privileges  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Beyond  these  schools,  however,  the  city  has  hitherto 
taken  no  care  of  their  education:  there  have  been  no  provisions 
for  their  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature  and 
science.  It  is  a  consideration  highly  gratifying  to  all  the  friends 
of  the  new  school,  that  the  various  measures,  relative  to  its  esta- 
blishment, have  been  attended  with  a  unanimity  almost  unprece- 
dented'. The  motives  which  influenced  the  authorities  of  the  city 
to  establish  the  High-School  for  Girls,  the  general  principles 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  organised  and  conducted,  and  the  branches 
of  education  to  be  pursued,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  in- 
teresting documents,  extracted  from  the  Records  of  the  School 
Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  committee,  held  May  10,  1825,  on 
motion  of  the  secretary,  it  was 

Voted  that  a  committee  be  raised  to  consider  the  expediency  and 
practicability  of  establishing  a  public  school  for  the  instruction  of 
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girh  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature,  and  to 
report  upon  the  same  to  this  board. 

Voted  that  this  committee  consist  of  Messrs.  Welsh,  Pierpont, 
Bassett,  and  Hayward. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  June  22d,  the  report  of  this 
committee  was  read,  and  unanimouahf  accepted.  We  subjoin  some 
extracts  from  this  report. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  and  prac- 
ticability of  instituting  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  female 
children  of  this  city,  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  lite- 
rature, have  had  under  their  consideration  the  matter  referred  to 
them,  and  ask  leave  to  report  to  this  board. 

That  your  conunittee  have  construed  the  terms  in  which  the  sub- 
ject has  been  referred  to  them,  as  inviting  their  attention,  in  the 
first  place  to  the  expediency,  and  in  the  second  to  the  practicabili- 
ty, of  the  measure  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  general  expediency  of  placing 
women  in  respect  to  education,  upon  ground,  if  not  equal,  at  least 
bearing  a  near  and  an  honorable  relation,  to  that  of  men  in  any 
community,  your  committee  think  that  no  doubt  can,  at  this  day, 
be  entertained  by  those  who  consider  the  weight  of  female  influ- 
ence in  society,  in  every  stage  of  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment; and  especially  by  those  who  consider  the  paramount  and 
abiding  influence  of  mothers  upon  every  successive  generation  of 
men,  during  the  earliest  years  of  their  life,  and  those  years  in  which 
so  much,  or  so  little,  is  done,  towards  forming  moral  character,  and 
giving  the  mind  a  direction  and  an  impulse  towards  usefulness  and 
happiness  in  afler  life.  As  to  the  general  expediency,  then,  of  giv- 
ing women  such  an  education  as  shall  make  them  fit  wives  for  well 
educated  men,  and  enable  them  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  rising  generation,  as  there  can  be  no  doubts,  your  committee 
will  use  no  arguments  at  this  board;  but  will  confine  themselves  to 
the  particvlar  expediency  of  provision  for  a  higher  education  of  our 
daughters,  at  the  public  expense. 

And  your  committee  think  favorably  of  making  an  efibrt  to  this 
end,  for  the  following  reasons  which  are  particular,  as  well  as  f6r 
the  many  reasons  which  are  more  general  in  their  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  render  more  eflicient,  and,  consequent- 
ly, more  profitable  to  the  city,  the  provision  which  has  already 
been  made  for  the  public  education  of  its  daughters. 

As  our  public  grammar  schools  are  now  constituted,  some  of 
the  finest  scholars  in  the  girls'  department  are  seen  in  the  first 
class  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  by  the  side  of  girls  of 
TOL    1.  13 
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fiourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  who  have  been  rather  tolerated  in  the 
first  class  either  from  courtesy  to  their  age,  or  from  pity  to  their 
unsuccessful  efforts,  than  to  any  title  that  they  could  urge  on  the 
score  of  their  good  scholarship.  As  the  class  must,  on  the  present 
system  of  organisation,  move  on  together,  the  former  are  continu- 
ally held  in  check,  that  the  latter  may  keep  in  their  company;  and 
as  the  masters  have  neither  time  nor  authority  to  go  with  them  into 
higher  studies.  It  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  of  every  day's  occur- 
rence, that  the  more  sprightly  girls  find  it  difiicult  to  fill  up  their 
hours  profitably  to  themselves;  and  are  in  constant  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  habits  of  inattention,  and  mental  dissipation;  a  danger 
which  now  presses  upon  them  for  two  or  three  of  the  last  years  that 
they  are  allowed  their  seats  in  the  public  schools.  Now,  by  the 
school  proposed,  this  evil,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  would  be 
obviated.  The  same  field  would  be  opened  in  this  school,  for  the 
girls,  as  has  for  a  few  years  been  so  successfully  opened  in  the 
English  High-School,  for  the  boys  in  the  grammar  schools.  An 
object  would  be  presented  of  honorable  ambition,  and  of  lively 
competition,  to  the  misses  who  are  now  condemned  to  two,  and 
sometimes  three  years,  very  inadequately  and  unprofitably  employ- 
ed; and  those  indolent  habits  of  mind  might  be  avoided,  which  it  is 
so  much  more  easy  to  prevent  than  to  correct. 

Secondly.  The  school  contemplated  seems  to  your  committee 
to  be  particularly  expedient  for  this  city,  in  respect  to  the  impulsa 
that  would  be  given  by  it  to  the  whole  machinery  of  our  pubhc  in* 
struction,  through  the  medium  of  the  primary  schools. 

These  schools  are  daily  gaining  the  sonfidence  of  the  communi- 
ty, and  consequently  are  daily  furnishing  a  greater  and  greater 
proportion  of  the  children  to  our  grammar  schools.  Of  course, 
it  is  of  continually  increasing  importance  that  these  font  schools 
should  be  taught  by  those  who  are  themselves  well  educated. 
They  are,  and  probably  will  be,  taught  exclusively  by  women;  and 
it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  the  city,  or  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  faith- 
fully superintend  these  schools,  to  say,  that  they  are  not  always 
able  to  find  women  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  take  charge  of 
these  very  interesting  public  institutions.  A  school  like  that  now 
in  contemplation,  would  certainly  and  permanently  furnish  teachers 
^  for  the  primary  schools,  competent  in  every  respect  to  render  the 
city  efficient  service;  and  especially  in  this  respect,  that  they  will 
have  gained  by  their  own  experience  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
whole  system  of  pubUc  instruction,  and  the  relations  of  its  several 
parts  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  city  will  insure  to  itself  a  greater 
excellence  and  uniformity  in  the  primary  schools  than  is  possible 
at  present,  and  be  always  able  to  recur  to  its  own  resources,  to 
meet  its  own  wants; — exhibiting  thus,  in  morals — ^what  has  been  so 
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long  a  defideratum  in  meohanios— ^  piece  of  maohiiierj  that,  by 
its  own  oporatioB)  prodnces  the  power  hy  which  itself  is  driven.  ' 

Thirdly,  your  committee  think  a  school  each  as  is  proposed  paft* 
ticulariy  expedient  to  this  city,  in  regard  to  the  experiment  that 
might  he  made  in  it,  of  the  practicability  and  nsefshms  of  mtmi^ 
rial  or  MukuU  instruction;  or,  at  least,  of  so  much  of  that  system  aa 
sa  experiment  would  be  found  to  accord  with  the  genius  and  habits 
of  our  community.  That  MomeMf^  of  this  system  might  be  iatro* 
duced  into  all  our  pubUc  schools,  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  and 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  city,  your  committee  can  hardlf 
doubt.  One  experiment  has  been  made,  and  made  successfully. 
But  there  were  considerations  which  prevented  the  carrying  of  that 
^stem  up  from  the  school  in  which  it  was  tried,  into  the  higher 
public  schools.  The  same  system,  with  some  qualifications,  has 
been  under  successful  experiment  in  a  subscription  school,  coni»> 
posed  of  the  daughters  of  our  most  respectable  families;  and  your 
committee  are  persuaded  that,  under  the  control  of  a  master  of 
judgement  and  genius,  so  much  of  that  system  might  be  profitably 
introduced  into  a  female  highnschool,  as  would  prove  to  the  public  m 
this  city  that  the  same  miglrt  be  carried  into  our  grammar  and  reading 
schools,  at  least,  to  great  advantage.  At  any  rate  a  eaiirfacioni 
experiment  might  be  made.  Should  it  fail,  as  it  hardly  can,  the  city 
will  lose  nothing  but  the  time  and  comparatively  trifling  expense  of 
making  it;  and  should  it  succeed,  the  city  will  secure  to  kself  the 
better  instruction  of  one  third  more  children  than  are  now  instruct^ 
ed,  and  at  probably  one  third  less  expense. 

Your  committee  are  not  sure  that  it  falls  within  the  spirit  of 
their  commission  to  present  a  statement  of  the  studies  which  shouM 
be  pursued  in  the  proposed  institution.  But,  without  attempting  a 
partscular  statement,  or  a  definite  arrangement,  of  the  studies,—- 
leaving  ^at  duty  to  a  future  committee,  should  the  city  think  fi^ 
vorably  of  the  project, — ^your  committee  would  beg  leave  to  recom- 
nend,  m  general,  that  in  the  female  high-school  should  be  taught 
reading;  writing  words  and  sentences  from  dictation;  English  gram^ 
mar,  embracing  frequent  exercises  in  the  composition,  transposi- 
tion, and  resolution  of  sentences;  composition,  to  be  taught  sy»- 
teflBotically,  and  to  be  a  regular  exercise  in  all  the  classes;  rhetoric; 
geogr^hy,  ancient  and  modem,  embracing  the  use  of  maps  and 
globes;  elements  of  geometry,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  con- 
fltruction  of  maps,  and  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy;  aritb- 
metic,  intellectual  and  written;  book-keeping  by  single  entry;  gen^ 
ral  history;  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  the  United 
States;  natural  philosophy,  with  as  much  of  chemistry  as  would 
be  useful  in  domestie  economy;  moral  philosophy;  natural  theology; 
and  astronomy. 
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Of  tkese  studiesy  however,  jow  committee  would  recommend 
that  some  be  rtquirtdf  and  others  otdy  penaiUedy  as  tokens  of  merit 
wad  incitements  to  industry;  thus  opening,  in  Uiis  school,  what  this 
is  intended  to  open  to  all  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  a  course 
of  higher  instruction,  as  an  object  of  honorable  emulation,  and  the 
most  unexceptionable  reward  of  indnstry. 

Having  spoken  thus  of  the  general  character  of  the  school,  and 
of  the  considerations  which,  in  their  opinion,  render  the  establish- 
ment of  it  particularly  expedient,  your  committee  would,  in  the 
second  place,  state  briefly  their  views  of  the  practicabitity  of  estab^ 
lishing  it. 

To  this  there  can  be  but  one  objection, — that  of  expense.  But 
your  committee  are  persuaded  that  this  is  not  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  eflectii^  of  an  object  which  seems  to  be  so  import- 
ant to  the  best  interests,  and  to  one  of  the  most  cherished  objects, 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston; — their  system  of  public  education.  In- 
deed, in  Uiis  reaped  J  the  present  seems  to  be  an  auspicious  moment; 
and,  on  close  examination,  the  school  will  not  be  so  expensive,  as  it 
might,  at  first,  be  supposed.  For,  first,  in  respect  to  a  housey  no 
new  one  would  be  required,  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  of  the 
schooPs  operation. 

In  regard  to  the  other  source  of  expense,  that  of  teachers;  thisy 
also,  it  is  believed,  will  be  less  formidable  than  may  be  apprehend- 
ed. It  is  intended,  indeed,  to  place  the  master  of  this  scho<^,  in 
respect  to  his  salary,  upon  a  level  with  the  respective  masters  of 
the  Latin  and  English  High-Schools.  But  for  the  first  year,  cer- 
tainly, the  master  is  to  be  the  only  instructer  recognised  by  the 
city;  and,  as  it  is  intended  to  conduct  the  school,  in  a  degree  at 
least,  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  scholars  will  always  be  much  less  than 
in  either  of  the  schools  last  mentioned. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  expense  at  which  the  contemplated  school 
is  to  be  instituted  and  sustained,  your  committee  think  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  this,  as  of  all  our  other  public  sdiools. 
When  hberally  supported  they  more  than  support  themselves. 
They  are  a  source  not  of  honor  only,  but  of  pecuniary  profit,  |o 
the  city;  for,  taking  into  view — as  an  enlightened  policy  does  take 
into  view — the  whole  period  during  which  these  institutions  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  community,  they  more  than  indemnify  the 
city  for  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  in  that  the  knowledge 
they  difluse  through  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  throws  open 
new  and  wider  fields  to  enterprise,  gives  higher  aims  to  ingenuity, 
and  supplies  more  profitable  objects  to  industry. 
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For  theM  reaaons  in  paitioular^  as  well  as  for  thoie  of  a  more 
general  nature,  which  cannot  fail  ta  suggest  themsel?es  ta  the 
nunda  of  the  gentlemen  at  this  board,  your  committee  are  of  opinioii 
that  it  is  expedient  and  practicable  to  institute  a  public  school,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  female  children  of  the  city  in  the  higher 
branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  accordingly  recommend  to 
this  board  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution* 

Rewohedf  That  the  mayor,  as  chairman  of  the  school  committee, 
be  requested  to  lay  this  report  before  the  city  council,  and  ask  of 
that  honorable  body  the  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  finr 
the  present  year,  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  herein  proposed. 

TaojMAs  Welsh,  Jr.  for  the  Committee. 

Extr^Ui  from  Iht  rep4friof  a  joint  commiUu  of  tko  eit]f  oouneilj  read  and  accept' 
ed  in  the  board  of  Aldarmm^  August  22d,  18^. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  25th  ult  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  report  of  the  school  committee  on  the  subject  of  a  high- 
school  (or  females  J  upon  the  plan  of  ^  monitorial  or  mutual  instruc- 
tion,' Report, 

Tbat  they  have  given  this  interesting  sutject  the  consideration, 
which  its  importance  seemed  to  demand;  and  that  your  committee 
are  persuaded,  that  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  interest  and  honor  of 
the  city,  to  establish  the  proposed  female  school  upon  the  plan  re- 
ported by  a  sub-committee,  and  accepted  in  the  school  committee, 
on  the  ^d,  June  last;  and  your  committee  recommend  that  suitable 
measures  be  taken  to  establish  the  said  school,  with  as  little  delay 
as  posable. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  city  council,  on  the  25  ult.,  di- 
recting your  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency 
of  introducing  the  system  of  '  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction' 
into  all  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city, — ^your  committee  have  duly 
considered  the  subject,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  immediate 
or  sudden  change  in  the  system  of  instruction  at  present  pursued, 
would  be  attended  with  many  important  difficulties,  and  have  the 
tendency  to  put  at  hazard  the  high  reputation  which  our  public 
schools  have  so  justly  acquired.  If  the  female  school,  now  propos- 
ed, should  be  successful,  the  other  schools  would  gradually,  and 
very  naturally,  fall  into  this  system,  if  found,  on  experiment,  to  be 
the  best.  Tour  committee  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  make  the  change  suggested,  for  the  present. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Per  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.   BXLLOWS. 
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to  your  committee;  viz. — the  qualificatioiui  for  admission  to  the 
school;  first,  in  regard  to  age,  and  secondly,  in  regard  to  literary 
attainments;  the  time  which  the  course  of  studies  shall  occupy;  the 
order  in  which  the  studies  shall  be  pursued;  the  time  for  the  annual 
opening  of  the  school;  the  hours  of  attendance  upon  its  duties;  the 
time  to  be  allowed  as  holidays;  the  place  where  the  school  shaU 
first  be  opened;  the  niunber  of  scholars  for  which  accommodations 
shall  at  first  be  provided;  and  the  time  for  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  school. 

Upon  these  points,  your  committee  would  propose  that  the  can- 
didates for  admission  to  this  school  shall  be  eleveuj  and  not  more 
thtxn  ffiecn  years  of  age;  allowance,  in  particular  cases,  to  be  made 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee;  that  they  shall 
be  admitted  on  examination  in  those  studies,  which  are  pursued  in 
the  public  grammar  schools  of  the  city;  and  that  the  examination 
may  be  strict  or  otherwise,  as  the  number  of  candidates  shall  hold 
relation  to  the  accommodations  provided  for  them: — 

That  the  cmtne  of  studies  in  this,  as  in  the  English  High-School, 
shall  be  calculated  to  occupy  three  years. — 

That,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  original  report  on 
this  subject,  some  studies  shall  be  required  of  all  the  scholars,  and 
others  allowed  as  evidences  of  honorable  proficiency,  and  as  mo- 
tives to  higher  efforts;  and  that  the  following  be  the  studies  of  the 
school,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  pursued,  un- 
til otherwise  ordered  by  the  school  committee. 

First  Year. — Required:  No.  1.  Reading — 2.  Spelling — 3.  Wri- 
ting words  and  sentences  from  dictation — 4.  English  grammar, 
with  exercises  in  the  same— 5.  Composition — 6.  Modem  and 
ancient  geography — ^7.  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic — 8. 
Rhetoric — ^9.  History  of  the  United  States. 

Allowed:  LiOgic,  or  Botany. 

Second  Year. — Required:  Nos.  1, 2, 5,  6,  7,  8,  continued — 10. 
Book-keeping  by  single  entry — H.  Elements  of  geometry — 12. 
Natural  philosophy — 13.  General  history — 14.  History  of  England 
— 15.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

AUoteed:  Logic,  botany,  demonstrative  geometry,  algebra,  Latin, 
or  French. 

Third  Year. — Required:  Nos.  1,  6,  12,  15,  continued — 16.  As- 
tronomy— 17.  Treatise  on  the  globes — 18.  Chemistry — 19,  History 
of  Greece — ^20.  History  of  Rome — ^21.  Palcy's  Moral  Philosophy 
— ^22,  Palcy's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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^Uofoed:  Logic,  algebra,  principles  of  perspective,  projection  of 
maps,  botany,  Latin,  or  French. 

The  allowed  studies  to  be  pursued  at  the  discretion  of  the  master^ 
with  the  sanction  of  the  school  committee. 

The  school  shall  open  on  the  second  Monday  of  December  an- 
nually. Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  examined  on  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  prec'eding  the  first  Monday  of  that  month. 

The  hours  of  attendance  upon  the  duties  of  the  school,  shall  be 
as  follows.  From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  from  8  to  12  A.  M.  and  from  3  to  6  P.  M. — and  from  the 
first  Monday  in  October  to  the  first  Monday  in  April,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  2  P.  M. 

The  holidays  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Latin  and  English 
High-Schools;  excepting  that  Wednesday  afternoon  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  Thursday  afternoon — and  that  the  time  between  the 
last  Thursday  of  November  and  the  second  Monday  of  December, 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  week  succeeding  the  Commencement  at 
Cambridge.  \ 

Accommodations  shall  be  provided  for  120  scholars,  at  least; 
mnd  for  more,  if  the  room  will  allow  it. 

The  annual  public  exhibition  of  the  school  shall  be  on  the  day 
after  the  public  exhibition  of  the  girls  in  the  several  grammar 
schools  of  the  city,  to  wit,  on  the  last  Thursday  of  November  an- 
nually, in  the  forenoon. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee,  and  by  their  order. 

JosiAH  QuiNCY,  Chairman. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  committee,  held  Jan.  13, 1826,  it  was 
Voted  that  the  school  instituted  for  the  instruction  of  the  female 

children  of  the  city,  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature  and 

science,  shall  be  called  The  High-School  for  Girl8, 

Attest,    Jno.  PiERPONT,  Secretary. 

In  many  respects,  this  school  is  an  experiment;  and  it  cannot  be 
fairly  tested,  without  patient  and  laborious  exertions.  A  free 
school  for  the  instruction  of  females,  founded  on  principles  so  libe- 
ral, is  in  itself  a  novelty;  but  such  a  novelty  argues  well  for  the 
spirit  and  the  improvement  of  the  age,  and  of  the  community 
wherein  it  is  fostered.  A  system  of  government  and  instruction, 
exactly  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  school,  cannot  be  per- 
fected and  introduced  at  once;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
in  the  end,  the  reasonable  expectations  Of  its  friends  will  be  fully 
realised. 


The  High-School  for  Girls,  will  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  22d 
inst.  in  the  second  story  of  the  school*hou?e,  in  Deme-street. 
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An  Address  delivered  in  Nashviile,  January  12,  1825,  at  the  Inaug^ 
ration  of  the  President  of  Cumberland  College.  By  Philip  lAnds-^ 
ley,  D.  D.     President  of  the  College,     Nashville,  1825,  pp.  48. 

Ix  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  address,  we  should 
be  happy  to  present  them  some  account  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
institution  over  which  he  has  been  appointed  to  preside.  Our  in- 
formation, however,  enables  us  only  to  state  that  President  Lindsley 
is  a  gentleman  of  experience  in  the  art  of  education,  who  has 
fiUed,  with  good  report,  a  professorship  in  the  college  at  Princeton. 
From  the  address  we  learn  that  Cumberland  College  is  an  institu- 
tion which  has  attained  to  considerable  eminence  '  under  the  mas- 
terly guidance  of  its  distinguished  founders,  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  its  first  most  worthy  instructers,  and  the  faithful  administration 
of  its  late  lamented  President:'  that  it  is  situated  at  Nashville,  ill 
West  Tennessee,  ^  almost  on  the  line  which  separates  the  healthy 
from  the  unhealthy  portions  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
— as  far  south,  probably,  as  it  will  ever  be  desirable  to  establish  a 
seminary  of  the  kind:'  that, '  though  a  Christian,  it  is  not  a  sectarian 
institution.  Its  inmiediate  patrons  and  directors  belong  to  several 
religious  denominations.  It  is  the  property  of  no  sect  or  party.  It 
looks  for  support  to  the  liberal  of  all  persuasions,  and  is  pledged 
to  be  equally  friendly  and  indulgent  to  every  class  and  description 
of  citizens.  No  parent  needs  apprehend  danger  to  the  religious 
creed  of  his  son,  by  any  influence  which  shall  here  be  exerted.' 

Stopping  here,  to  admire  the  Catholicism  of  the  plan  which  the 
above  remarks  describe,  we  may  further  premise  that  our  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  case  may  be  attended  with  the  only  advantage 
that  ever  accompanies  ignorance:  it  precludes  the  possibility  of 
prejudice  for  or  against  the  publication  we  propose  to  review;  and 
would  force  us,  were  we  otherwise  inclined,  to  i^peak  with  candor 
of  the  object  which  the  author  has  in  view,  his  sentiments  concern^ 
ing  it,  and  the  means  which  he  suggests  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  occasion  of  this  address  led  the  author  to  select  the  subject 
of  Education  for  his  theme;  and  he  very  early  makes  known  his 
opinion  on  ^  the  question'  which  '  has  often  been  agitated,  whether 
a  public,  be  preferable  to  a  private,  education  ?  Much,'  says  he, 
*  has  been  plausibly  urged  in  behalf  of  each  mode.  The  decision 
of  mankind,  however,  has  been  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  public 
system.    Such  was  the  award  of  Quinctilian,  whose  treatise  on  the 
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subject  was  among  the  most  ancient  which  have  escaped  the  rav^ 
ages  of  time.' 

In  the  mind  of  those,  whose  desire  it  is  to  discover,  and  bring  into 
repute,  that  course  of  education,  which  shall  most  directly  lead  to 
the  end  of  all  useful  instruction, — the  perfection  of  man  in  all  his 
powers  and  capacities  for  action  and  enjoyment  on  this  side  of  eter- 
nity, and  his  simultaneous  preparation  for  the  employment  which 
awaits  him,  when  time  shall  be  no  longer, — the  universal  acquies- 
cence in  this  decision  and  award,  give  additional  weight  to  the 
inquiry,  how  can  the  acknowledged  evUs  of  a  public  education  he  avoid* 
ed,  and  the  adnantages  which  the  privcUe  system  affords  be  combined 
yfUh  itl  The  views  of  President  Lindsley  tend  to  elucidate  these 
points.  We  shall  therefore  extract  freely  from  him,  and  content 
ourselves  with  performing  the  reviewer's  humblest  duty,  that  of  fur* 
Dishing  '^the  necessary  connecting  links  of  narrative." 

^  The  grand  aim  of  a  college  education,'  says  the  address,  'be- 
sides the  solid  basis  for  a  future  superstructure,  and  besides  the 
incidental  advantages  to  which  I  have  adverted,  ought  ever  to  be,  to 
impart  quickness  in  investigation  and  patience  in  research — to  give 
the  power,  of  grappling  with  difficulties,  accuracy  of  thought,  and 
clearness  of  reasoning — to  form  the  judgement— -to  refine  the  taste — 
to  instil  delicacy  of  feelingf  and  a  vivid  perception  of  poetical  beauty 
and  moral  excellence — in  a  word,  to  develope  faculty,  and  to  subject 
it  to  such  training  and  discipline  as .  will  ensure  its  future  growth  to 
manly  vigor  and  maturity/ 

Very  difierent  from  this  idea  is  that  which  young  men  usually 
entertain  of  what  should  be  their  'grand  aim,'  while  pursuing 
their  collegiate  studies;  and  very  different  also,  from  that  which 
the  friends  of  students  usually  frame,  of  what  ought  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  four  years'  devotion  to  classical  pursuits.  The  latter  fancy 
that  their  son,  or  their  friend,  or  their  protege^  ought  to  issue  from 
^  within  the  massive  walls  of  our  ancient  and  venerated  literary 
cloisters,'  thoroughly  informed  on  every  subject  that  may  possibly 
present  itself  to  observation  or  to  curiosity;  and  are  grievously  dis- 
appointed or  chagrined,  when  they  discover  any  deficiency  or 
want  of  readiness  on  his  part  to  discuss,  explain,  and  clearly  solve, 
every  difficulty  in  matters  of  science  or  of  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student,  aware  of  this  expectation  on  the  part  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, feels  himself  compelled  to  acquire  some  knowledge  on 
every  subject  that  finds  its  way  into  his  imagination,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  say  a  seeming  good  thing  on  every  topic;  and 
he  is  not  long  in  learning  that  the  task  of  laying  up  a  few  super- 
ficial notions,  is  not  insuperably  arduous,  and  that  the  display  of 
now  and  then  a  pompous  epithet,  or  an  artful  combination  of  un- 
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meaning  phrases,  will  pass  current  among  too  large  a  class  of 
hearers,  especially  if  they  be,  as  in  this  case  we  suppose  them,  his 
admirers. 

The  consequences  of  this  state  of  opinion,  which  we  apprehend 
has  been  very  general  in  our  country,  have  been  extensively  inju- 
rious. It  is  a  truth  that  we  have  produced  few  thorough  scholars; 
that  the  number  has  been  very  small  of  those  who  have  completed 
their  public  education,  with  minds  disposed  and  prepared  to  con- 
tinue a  course  of  mental  exertion;  very  few  with  whom  the  eclat  of 
having  been  to  college  has  not  sufficed  to  content  their  ambition,  and 
limit  their  efforts  to  add  to  their  own  literary  attainments,  or  to 
aid  in  any  amendment  of  the  systems  of  education,  that  might 
promise  to  advance  others  more  rapidly  and  surely  in  the  way  to 
useful  knowledge.  With  those  graduates  who  have  entered  the 
professions,  classical  literature  and  universal  science  have  gene- 
rally become  forgotten  objects;  and,  except  as  we  have  intimatedy 
for  the  name,  they  might  have  as  well  commenced  their  profes- 
sional studies  immediately  from  the  plough,  or  the  shop,  or  the 
counting-house,  as  to  have  spent  some  five  or  six  years  in  prepara- 
tory studies,  so  considered,  which  have  benefitted  them  in  nothing, 
unless  it  be  in  giving  a  famiUarity  with  words,  and  the  faculty  of 
^^  running  over"  hundreds  of  pages  in  the  least  possible  time. 

If  the  evils  of  the  opinion  we  are  now  alluding  to,  had  stopt  wiUi 
the  student  and  his  friends,  it  might  be  less  a  subject  of  regret; 
but  it  has  created  a  corresponding  opinion  in  those  who  have  had 
the  direction  of  college  studies;  which  is  thus  delineated  in  the  ad- 
dress before  us: 

*  There  is  a  fashion,  already  prevalent  in  some  of  our  colleges,  to 
attempt  to  teach  their  pupils  every  thing.  To  hurry  them  from  book 
to  book — and  from  science  to  science — with  such  rapidity  as  rather 

-  to  confuse  the  youthful  mind  by  its  variety,  than  to  enrich  it  with  its 
abundance.  The  rage  often  is  to  attend  the  greatest  number  of  lec- 
tures, not  to  master  the  subjects  of  any — to  bear  and  to  see,  rather 
than  to  study.  We  have  only  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  course  pre- 
scribed in  many  institutions  to  be  convinced  that  no  more,  at  best, 
than  a  smattering  of  the  whole  can  possibly  be  acquired.  By  aiming 
at  impossibilities  they  do  nothing  as  it  should  be  done.  The  public 
is  of\en  imposed  on  by  the  rich  bill  of  fare  which  is  held  forth.  Pa- 
rents, allured  and  deceived  by  a  long  list  of  hard  terms  which  they 
do  not  understand,  send  their  sons  to  seminaries  which  seem  to  prom- 
ise roost ;  without  stopping  to  inquire,  or  being  able  to  judge,  whether 
the  promise  can  be  fulfilled.  They  would  readily  appreciate  the  ab- 
surdity of  any  pledge,  from  however  respectable  a  source,  to  teach 
their  sons  some  dozen  or  score  of  mechanical  trades  within  the  short 

,  space  of  four  years. 
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*  But  (here  is  a  still  more  grievous  evil  attendant  on  this  desultory 
system.  A  superficial  course  of  reading,  has  an  obvious  tendency  to 
engender  vanity  and  self-sufficiency.  Youth  are  fond  of  novelty  and 
variety— and  rigid  application  to  any  apparently  dry  and  difficult 
science  or  subject,  is  readily  dispensed  with,  for  the  pleasures  and  eclai 
of  universal  knowledge.  General  reading  becomes  the  order  of  the 
day— and  those  who  read  most,  and  can  talk  about  the  greatest  number 
of  books,  bear  away  the  palm  from  the  dull  plodding  student,  who 
may  chance  to  find  in  Euclid  or  Demosthenes  full  employment  for  hit 
time  and  faculties.  Against  such  a  fashion  or  such  a  system,  and 
against  any  the  least  tendency  towards  it,  I  beg  leave,  once  for  all, 
to  enter  my  solemn  protest.  It  is  ruinous  to  all  scholarship«-and 
never  forms  humble,  modest,  useful  citizens.' 

In  making  the  above  observations,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  not  under* 
stood  by  his  hearers  to  confine  a  college  course  within  limits  so 
narrow  as  to  diminish  its  value  or  respectability,  but  only  to  incul- 
cate  more  forcibly  the  position  he  appears  to  maintain,  that  greater 
practical  advantage  is  to  be  expected  from  a  rigid  discipline  of  the 
mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  definite  number  of  objects,  than  from  a 
cursory  attention  to  an  infinite  variety.    Thus  he  says, 

*  To  a  college  course  in  general,  and,  at  least,  prospectively  con- 
sidered, no  limits  can  be  assi^ed.  It  may  comprehend  every  branch 
of  literature  and  science.  But  in  reference  to  our  present  youth* 
with  the  qualifications  just  specified,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that 
the  mathematics  and  ancient  languages  will  furnish  employment  for 
the  greater  portion  of  their  time,  while  they  remain  undergraduates. 
An  accurate  and  profound  acquaintance  with  these  is  essential  to  every 
individual  who  aspires  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar.  And  neither 
time  nor  pains  ought  to  be  spared  to  ensure  such  proficiency  to  all 
our  pupils.  If  these  be  not  learned  at  school  or  college,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  they  will  never  be  learned  at  all.  Whenever  these  are 
mastered,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  the  inquisitive  and  stu- 
dious youth  to  extend  his  researches  and  his  acquisitions  as  far  as  he 
pleases.  In  this  opinion  all  competent  judges  concur  ;  although  pop- 
ular sentiment  may,  in  some  places,  be  opposed  to  it.' 

And  we  are  shortly  after  informed,  by  the  following  happy  illus- 
tration, how  he  would  have  the  mind,  thus  instructed,  imbued  with 
general  knowledge  by  degrees,  in  such  way  as  not  to  draw  ofiT  its 
attention  from  more  serious  particular  studies,  and  how  it  may  be 
taught  to  make  its  solid  acquirements  subservient  to  the  easy  ac- 
quisition of  the  ornamental  parts  of  a  polite  education.  The  para- 
graph we  here  quote  gives  us,  by  anticipation,  an  idea  of  the  duties 
he  afterwards  more  largely  assigns  to  professors  and  tutors,  and 
of  the  conduct  he  would  have  pupils  observe  towards  them. 
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*  And  few  know  how  much  a  child  or  youth  may  be  taught  by  a 
judicious  system,  which,  while  it  keeps  him  steadily  engaged  in  some 
great  department  of  solid  learnings  is  yet  able  to  present  such  a  varietyt 
at  proper  intervals,  as  to  keep  the  mind  ever  on  the  stretch  and  eager 
after  knowledge.  Let  a  parent  make  the  experiment  with  his  son  of 
ten  years  old  for  a  single  week,  and  only  during  the  hours  which  are 
not  spent  in  the  school.  Let  him  make  a  companion  of  his  child- 
converse  with  him  familiarly— put  to  him  questions — answer  inqui- 
ries—communicate facts,  the  results  of  his  reading  or  observation — 
awaken  his  curiosity — explain  difficulties,  the  meaning  of  terms  and 
the  reasons  of  things — and  all  this  in  an  easy  playful  manner,  without 
seeming  to  impose  a  task — and  he  will  himself  be  astonished  at  the 
progress  which  will  be  made.  So  in  a  college,  if,  besides  the  regular 
daily  routine  of  close  and  diligent  application  to  severer  studies,  provi- 
sion be  made  for  easy  access  to  any  species  of  information  at  all  times, 
much  will  be  gathered,  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  amount 
of  more  solid  attainments.  The  pupils  will  breathe  a  literary  atmos- 
phere. They  will  be  encompassed  with  the  means  and  incentives  to 
every  kind  of  mental  effort.  They  will  be  in  the  midst  of  a  learned 
society — and  every  hint  they  receive  may  be  improved.  Books, 
lectures  and  experiments  may  be  read,  heard  or  witnessed — even 
on  subjects  which  they  cannot  thoroughly  investigate ;  from  which, 
nevertheless,  much  that  ts  useful  may  be  acquired.  It  is  worth  while 
to  know  the  elements — the  extent  and  general  nature  of  the  sciences 
— and  to  form  such  an  acquaintance  with  books,  as  to  be  able  to  esti- 
mate their  intrinsic  and  relative  value.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  will 
acquire  liberal  and  enlarged  views  and  feelings.  Their  horizon  will 
be  extended  far  beyond  ordinary  limits.  They  will  direct  their  fu- 
ture endeavors  towards  a  more  elevated  standard  and  rank  of  scholar- 
ship than  they  would  otherwise  have  dreamt  of.' 

We  have  dwelt  longer  and  extracted  more  copiously  on  this  part 
of  our  subject,  from  a  conviction  that  the  grand  cause  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  college  educations^  even  in  New  England,  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  source  which  Uie  address  points  out;  and  that  the 
remedy  consists  in  the  correction  of  the  erroneous  opinions  and 
expectations,  which  have  for  many  years  prevailed  respecting  the 
ends  and  objects  of  classical  instruction.  When  young  m^  shall 
.  understand  that  it  is  no  reconunendation,  to  talk  swelling  words, 
-  and  make  pretensions  to  what  they  know  next  to  nothing  of;  and 
that  it  can  be  no  disparagement,  to  reply  to  more  than  one  of  a 
thousand  queries,  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  do  not  know, — 
then  we  may  see  a  reform  within  the  walls  of  colleges,  and  a  mark- 
ed solidity  of  character  take  place  of  the  vain  show  in  which  too 
many  now  walk. 

Another  and  more  novel  subject,  as  connected  with  a  college 
education,  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  this  address.     Tlie  author 
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seems  highly  animated  with  the  persuasion  that  benefits,  of  no  or- 
dinary rate,  might  be  reaUsed  from  the  introduction  of  healthful 
exercises,  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  duties  to  be  required  of  col- 
legians; together  with  the  encouragement  of  useful  trades,  to  be 
learnt  by  students,  while  remaining  undergraduates.  He  quotes 
the  example  of  the  ancients  with  approbation,  and  exhibits  it  with 
a  zeal,  which  we  cannot  preserve  in  the  abridgement  to  which  we 
are  necessarily  confined. 

*  Among  the  republican  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  purest  ages,  no 
pains  were  spared  to  train  their  youth  to  health,  vigor  and  activity, 
while  they  were  acquiring  a  learned  and  liberal  education.  Their 
gymnasia  and  palcutrcs^  (schools  for  bodily  exercise,)  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  original  and  primary  purposes  of  their  institution.  The  arts 
and  sciences,  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  were  taught  by  the  most  accom* 
plished  masters,  in  a  way  calculated  to  elicit  all  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  and  to  inspire  their  pupils  with  a  generous  emulation  to  excel.' 

'  Their  schools,  too,  were  all  theatres  of  active  sports  and  games 
and  military  tactics.  Inured  to  labor,  to  athletic  exercises,  to  tem- 
perancei  to  study,  to  every  species  of  bodily  and  mental  effort  from 
infancy,  their  youth  entered  upon  the  duties  of  manhood  with  every 
advantage,  prepared  to  serve  their  country  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field,  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, with  the  strength  of  Hercules  and  the  wisdom  of  Minerva. 

*'  The  modems,'  he  proceeds^  '  have  dispensed  with  this  hardy 
training.  Colleges  and  universities  have  long  been  consecrated  to 
literary  ease,  indulgence,  and  refinement.  In  them,  mind  only  is  at- 
tempted to  be  cultivated,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  bodily  faculties. 
This  is  a  radical  defect;  so  obvious  and  striking,  too,  as  to  adroit  of 
no  apology  or  defence.  Youth,  at  most  public  seminaries,  are  liable 
to  become  so  delicate,  so  efiferoinate,  so  purely  bookish^  as  to  be  ren- 
dered, without  some  subsequent  change  of  habit,  utterly  unfit  for  any 
manly  enterprise  or  employment.  How  frequently  too,  do  they  fall 
early  victims  to  this  ill-timed  system  of  tenderness  and  seclusion? 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  case.  Youth  must  and  will  have 
employment  of  some  kind.  They  cannot  study  always.  In  our  col- 
leges they  are  usually  suffered  to  devise  their  own  ways  and  means 
of  amusement.  They  are  expected  indeed,  perhaps  exhorted,  to  take 
exercise,  and  they  are  allowed  abundance  of  time  for  the  purpose. 
Still  the  whole  concern  is  left  to  their  own  discretion.  The  time 
they  have ;— and  the  question  is,  how  do  they  spend  it?' 

This  question  the  president  was  obliged  to  answer  by  adducing 
facts,  which,  he  says,  have  almost  led  him  ^  to  question  the  para- 
mount utility  of  such  institutions  to  the  community.' 

*  But  may  they  not  be  improved  ?  or  may  not  others  be  organised 
upon  wiser  and  safer  principles  ?  That  system,  which  should  provide 
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complete  employment  of  a  proper  kind,  for  all  the  time  of  every  in- 
dividual, would,  in  my  opinien,  be  the  best  system;  and  might,  per- 
haps, .be  fairly  denominated  a  perfect  system.  And  every  approxima- 
tion to  it  will,  to  the  same  extent,  be  an  approach  to  perfection  in  this 
all-important  concern.  Keep  youth  busy,  and  you  keep  them  out  of 
barrows  way.     You  render  them  contented,  virtuous  and  happy. 

'The  principUf  or,  if  you  please,  the  gerUus  of  the  system,  is  con- 
stant employment,  under  proper  direction*  so  as  most  effectually  to  im- 
prove every  faculty  of  the  pupil,  and  to  fit  him,  in  the  best  manner, 
to  act  well  his  part  in  future  life.' 

How  far  the  American  public  is  prepared  to  witness  such  a  change 
in  the  customs  of  our  colleges,  as  these  remarks  would  recommend, 
remains  to  be  decided.  It  is  certain  that  the  reputation  acquired 
by  the  national  academy  at  West-Point,  the  private  institution  of 
Capt.  Partridge,  and  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  have  done  much  to 
evince  the  probable  benefit  of  it.  Dr.  Lindsley  has  pondered  the 
project  well,  and  seems  to  have  little  doubt  of  its  success. 

*  Let,'  says  he,  *  some  dozen  or  twenty  mechanics  of  good  moral 
character,  be  duly  authorised  to  open  their  shops  for  such  as  might 
prefer,  or  as  might  be  better  adapted  to,  this  species  of  labor.  Thus^ 
many  useful  trades  might  be  learned,  and  the  whole  expense  of  their 
education  be  defrayed,  without  any  material  loss  of  time— even  if 
time,  thus  employed,  could  be  accounted  lost.  A  youth,  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  would  learn  more  in  half  his  time,  than 
most  of  the  indulged  sons  of  affluence  actually  acquire  in  the  whole* 
And  there  are  few  industrious  young  men  who  could  not  earn  their 
living,  and  a  little  more,  by  laboring  half  of  their  time:  especially  in  a 
town  where  so  many  profitable  occupations  would  be  at  their  option, 
and  where  the  products  of  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  workshopi 
would  ever  find  a  ready  market 

*  The  most  startling  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  plan  of  this  kind, 
would  be  suggested,  probably,  by  the  obvious  inequality  and  appa- 
rently invidious  distinctions  which  would  obtain  among  the  pupils  of 
the  same  institution.  But  does  not  a  similar  inequality  exist  among 
our  citizens  and  youth  everywhere  in  society?  The  objection,  how- 
ever, is  merely  specious.  For,  in  the  first  place,  none  but  youth 
(poor  youth,  I  mean,)  determined  to  have  an  education,  would  resort 
to  such  an  institution.  These  would  soon  learn  to  disregard  or  despise 
the  petits  maiiresy  who  might  affect  to  be  their  superiors.  They 
would  in  fact  be  as  independent  as  the  richest.  How  much  more 
truly  respectable  and  republican  would  be  their  condition,  while  thus 
laboring  for  the  food  of  body  and  mind,  than  that  of  the  student  who 
is  supported  in  luxurious  ease  by  the  charity  of  individuals,  or  of  the 
public !  How  vastly  preferable  to  the  situation  of  a  Cambridge  sizer  or 
Oxford  servitor — ^many  of  whom,  nevertheless,  have  filled,  and  are ' 
filling,  the  highest  stations  in  church  and  state !  In  the  second  place. 
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the  esprit  du  corps^  which  would  prevail  in  the  several  ranks  or  classes 
of  students,  would  serve  to  keep  each  other  in  countenance,  and  to 
render  them  indifierent  to  imaginary  evils.  Besides,  they  would  be 
a  regular  component  part  of  the  establishment.  They  would  be  in 
the  fashion.' 

We  can  imagine  no  system  more  truly  worthy  of  our  country,  or 
better  fitted  to  dignify  and  perpetuate  the  republican  character  of 
our  institutions.  With  the  motto  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal, 
on  our  tongues,  we  every  day  see,  feel,  and  exercise,  the  spirit  of 
aristocracy  in  its  meanest  form.    The  only  distinctions  known  in 
our  society,  are  those  of  wealth  and  occupation.  The  man  of  wealth 
assumes  a  consequence  which  is  too  often  servilely  conceded  to 
him.    The  mercantile  man  is  conscious  of  some  sort  of  superiority 
over  the  mechanic:  he  knows  not,  it  is  true,  from  what  it  takes  its 
rise,  but  he  feels,  he  has  a  title  to  higher  honors, — let  the  mechan- 
ic's art  require  ever  so  much  more  ingenuity  and  judgement,  than 
any  branch  of  commerce  calls  into  exercise; — and  the  mechanic 
acknowledges  his  sense  of  this  inferiority  by  assuming,  as  soon  as 
his  propertij  will  justify  him,  the  epithet  oi  merchant^  to  qualify  the 
supposed  meanness  of  his  trade.     Following  this  thing  a  little  low- 
er, (to  adapt  our  phraseology  to  the  common  standard,)  we  see  the 
same  parade  of  superiority  maintained  by  the  mechanic  over  the 
laborers  in  his  employ.     In  the  midst  of  all  this,  which,  so  far  as  it 
induces  any  one  man  or  class  to  undervalue  others,  is  detrimental 
in  its  influence,  it  cannot  but  be  observed  that  professional  men 
ever  receive,   (when  their  private  characters  demand  any  atten- 
tion,) a  sort  of  deference  from  all  quarters,  that  is  evidently  a  tri- 
bute to  their  superior  knowled^ej  real  or  supposed.     Now,  the  effect 
of  the  plan  which  is  brought  forward  in  the  address  under  review, 
would  be  to  introduce  into  all  classes,  men  whose  information  would 
qualify  them  to  take  seats  in  the  '  ^nagogue,'  beside  the  members 
of  any  of  the  classes  or  professions  now  arbitrarily  called  'higher.' 
It  would  place  the  industrious  poor  on  a  par  with  the  prosperous 
rich,  and  remove  from  many  minds  of  sterling  worth,  a  restraint 
which  talent  now  often  labors  under,  and  bring  into  employment, 
for  public  good,  genius  and  abUity  which  now  languish  in  conceal- 
ment, realLung  the  unwelcome  truth 

**  The  wont  of  ills  the  poor  man  mait  eDdure, 
Lyes  m  the  toorn  the  rich  cast  oo  the  poor.** 

We  shall  close  this  part  of  our  remarks  by  a  quotation  from  a 
sketch  of  the  character  of  the  late  Professor  Peck  of  Harvard 
University,  which  at  once  corroborates  the  sentiments  of  President 
Lindsley's  Address,  and  demonstrate*  that  mechanical  ingenuity, 

TOfc.    I.  15 
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and  a  taste  for  the  exercise  of  it,  are  not  incompatible  with  elevat- 
ed powers  of  mind,  and  enviable  literary  attainments. 

Mass,  Hist  Coll.  9.  X.^165.  ^One  trait  in  his  character  ought 
here  to  be  noticed,  and  the  more  so,  because  the  opposite  defect  is 
the  most  prevailing  one  in  our  country.  What  he  did  knoWy  or  at- 
tempted to  study,  he  studied  profoundly^;  and,  if  his  knowledge  failed 
in  extent,  it  was,  in  all  cases,  owiiig  to  want  of  health  or  of  means. — 
Mr.  Feck  inherited  his  father^s  taste  for  mechamcal  philosophy^  and^ 
as  an  artist,^ he  was  incomparable.  His  most  deUcate  instruments, 
in  all  his  pursuits,  were  the  products  of  his  own  skill  and  handi- 
er afl.  Hb  favorite  exercise  and  amusement  was  with  his  lathe  ; 
and  he  has  lefl  some  fine  specimens  of  turning  executed  by  him, 
after  he  had  wholly  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  hands.' 

To  return  to  the  address  before  us.  Although  the  author  estab- 
lishes a  standard  of  excellence  to  which  none  of  our  colleges  have 
as  yet  attained,  and  points  out  improvements  of  which  they  all 
stand  in  need,  still  he  is  far  from  intending  to  depreciate  their  worth 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  at  large. 

^  Still,'  says  he,  '  with  all  their  faults,  I  remain  their  decided  ad- 
vocate.' Having  in  the  early  pages  of  his  pamphlet  extolled  the 
advantages  of  education,  generally,  he  had  prepared  a  way  for 
stimulating  his  audience  to  become  ardent  patrons  of  public  insti- 
tutions designed  for  its  advancement. 

*  But  raise  up  colleges  among  yourselves,  and  you  reduce  the  charges 
of  a  libera]  education  so  considerably,  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
can  immediately  avail  themselves  of  their  aid.  Not  only  all  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  citizens^  but  enterprising  youth  of  the  poorest  (ami* 
lies  may  contrive  to  enter  the  lists  of  honorable  competition  with 
the  richest.  As  is  done  every  day  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states  ; 
where,  indeed,  the  poor,  more  frequently  than  the  rich,  rise  to  em- 
inence by  their  talents  and  learning.  Such  is  the  peculiar  genius  and 
excellence  of  our  republican  institutions,  that  moral  and  mental  worth 
is  the  surest  passport  to  distinction.  The  humblest  individual,  by 
the  diligent  cultivation  of  his  faculties,  may,  without  the  aid  of  family 
or  fortune,  attain  the  most  exalted  stations  within  the  reach  or  gift  of 
•freemen.  What  an  encouragement  to  studious  effort  and  enterpiise  I 
What  an  incentive  to  the  generous  aspirings  and  honorable  ambition 
of  our  youth !  Why  should  not  the  door  be  opened  wide  for  their 
entrance  upon  this  vast  theatre  of  useful  action  and  noble  daring  ?' 

*  The  greater  the  number  of  the  liberally  educated  in  any  country, 
the  better  the  chance  of  obtaining  suitable  instructers  for  the  inferior 
institutions.  Wherever  colleges  abound,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding teachers  for  all  the  academies  and  schools  in  their  vicinity. 
Witness  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  and  the  dozen  colleges  in 
New-England.  And  what  country  can  compare  with  these,  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  ?  Where  are  common 
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schools  so  numerous  or  so  effective  ?  Where  can  be  found  so  many  well 
educated  men — so  many  college  graduates?  Were  there  a  like  pro- 
portion in  Tennessee,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  village  and  country 
schools.  They  would  grow  up  of  course  and  from  necessity.  As 
education  extends,  the  desire  and  demand  for  it  increase.^ 

*  Were  it  possible  to  give,  what  might  be  styled,  a  liberal  education 
of  a  suitable  kind  to  every  child  of  the  republic,  so  far  from  prov- 
ing detrimental  io  industry  and  enterprise,  it  would  produce  a  direct- 
ly contrary  effect.  Differences  in  rank,  station,  and  fortune  would 
still  exist.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  healing  art,  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  legislative  hall,  the  bench  of  justice,  and  all  posts  of  honor  and 
emolument,  would,  of  course,  be  occupied,  then  as  now,  by  men  of 
comparatively  superior  talents,  learning  or  address.  While  the  re- 
mainder would  be  compelled,  according  to  their  abilities  or  necessi- 
ties, to  do  what  they  best  could  for  a  livelihood.  Though  all  would 
be  learned  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  there  would  be  various  gradations 
of  excellence.  The  competition  for  honorable  distinction  would 
range  on  a  higher  scale,  and  among  men  of  greater  intellectual  attain- 
ments, than  is  now  the  case ;  but  in  reference  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  .the  principle  and  the  result  would  be  the  same.  All 
would  find  their  level — and  every  individual  his  appropriate  place 
and  sphere.' 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  add  any  further  remarks  to 
make  our  admiration  of  this  address  more  manifest.  We  may, 
however,  observe  that  we  consider  it  to  have  been  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered.  A  better 
manual  both  for  the  student  and  instructer  has  not  recently,  if  ever, 
fallen  into  our  hands;  and,  regarding  it  as  an  example  of  the  mod" 
em  oraiianj  we  shouli)  not  hesitate  to  compare  it  with  any  which 
has  of  late  appeared.  It  brings  its  object  clearly  into  view,  illus- 
trates it  cogently;  and,  jfinally,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  transfuses 
its  own  warmth  into  the  hearer's  bosom,  urges  him  to  engage 
heartily  for  its  accomplishment. 

*  Let  us,  then,  borrow  some  ideas  from  the  schools  at  Hofwyl  and 
Yverdun — something  from  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans— some* 
thing  from  our  own  military  academies  at  Middletown  and  West  Point 
— something  from  the  pages  of  Locke,  Milton,  Tanaquil,  Faber,  Knox, 
and  other  writers — something  from  old  and  existing  institutions  of 
whatever  kind — something  from  common  sense,  from  experience,  from 
the  character,  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  youth,  from  the  peculiar 
genius  of  our  political  and  religious  institutions ;  and  see  whether  a 
new  gymnasium  or  seminary  may  not  be  established,  combining  the 
excellences  and  rejecting  the  faults  of  all.  I  seriously  submit  it  to 
my  fellow-citizens,  whether  this  subject  be  not  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  thought  or  momentary  approbation.  Who  is  prepared  to 
enter  fully  into  its  spirit,  and  to  engage  heart  and  hand  in  the  enter- 
prise ?'  • 
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hutructiotiB  in  all  kinds  of  GymtuuUc  ExerciseSy  as  taught  and  ftrac^ 

tised  in  the  Gymnastic  histitutions  <^  Germany:  des^ned  as  toell 

■  for  coUegeSj  schools,  and  other  places  of  educationj  as  for  priwUe 

use.     TVith  eleven  iUustraHve  Plates.     By  a  Military   Officer. 

London.  1823.     pp.  99.  8vo. 

A  ^  complete  education,'  is  a  phrase  often  used  without  regard 
to  the  proper  extent  of  its  signification.  If  the  various  textures 
and  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  general  faculties  of  the  mind  of 
any  fortunate  individusJ,  have  been  educated  in  early  life  by  suitar 
ble  exercises;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  this  rare  cultivation,  he  has 
attained  that  enviable  state  in  which  all  his  faculties,  material  and 
mental,  are  at  once  well-formed,  sound,  vigorous  and  adroit;  and 
if  his  moral  nature  has  been  equally  well  nurtured  and  disciplined; 
— then,  and  then  only,  we  see  a  man  whose  education  may  justly 
be  called  complete.  Such  an  individual  is  prepared  to  enter  on  any 
pursuit  which  duty  or  necessity  may  prescribe,  and  with  every  as- 
surance of  success  which  human  wisdom  can  provide  or  secure. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  school  in  which  education  is  com- 
pleted, to  place  every  pupil  in  this  situation,  by  the  time  he  leaves 
his  instructers;  and  every  preceding  seminary  should  be  conducive 
to  the  same  end, — so  far  as  the  different  circumstances  and  des- 
tination of  individuals  may  require  or  permit. 

To  preserve  the  advantages  of  this  education,  one  task  only 
remains  for  the  pupil.  In  pursuing  any  particular  profession  or 
course  of  business  in  life,  some  parts  of  his  system  must  be  more 
frequently  called  into  action  than  others;  and  these  parts  will  re- 
tain, if  not  overworked,  all  the  power  and  mobility  of  which  they 
are  susceptible;  while  those  portions  of  the  body  which  are  com- 
paratively neglected,  will  lose  more  or  less  of  these  prbperties. 

The  task,  then,  for  the  pupil  is  this:  in  the  intervals  of  his  stated 
occupation,  during  which  some  members  are  regularly  and  fully 
exercised,  the  quiescent  parts  should  be  as  oAen  brought  into  full  ac- 
tion as  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  flexible,  and  healthful: — in 
other  words,  to  retain  what  education  had  given  them.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  the  observance  of  this  rule.  First,  those  organs  and 
faculties  on  which  we  depend  for  the  daily  performance  of  our 
business,  whether  manual  or  intellectual,  cannot  be  perfectly  fitted 
for  the  best  efforts  they  are  capable  of  making,  unless  the  other 
parts  of  the  frame  with  which  they  sympathise,  and  by  which  they 
are  affected,  are  in  a  state  of  vigor  and  activity.  Second^  if  the 
individual  should  change  his  labors,  those  organs  which  have  been 
least  exerted  may  now  be  called  on  to  perform  those  duties  which 
were  previously  executed  by  other  agents. 
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The  inferior  instruments  and  agents  should  always  be  ready  and 
able  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  presiding  mind,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain its  authority  and  pre-eminence. 

The  whole  of  education  consists  in  knowing  wheriy  how  and  what 
to  teach,  and  in  carrying  these  points  into  effect.  The  physical 
education  of  the  infant  may  begin,  and  should  begin,  from  his 
birth;  but  his  mind  should  not  be  too  early  brought  under  the  for- 
malities and  restraints  of  direct  discipline  and  instruction.  By 
using  his  locomotive  powers  and  his  senses,  he  may,  however,  verj 
soon  begin  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  and  thus 
improve  the  instruments  with  which  he  is  to  advance  in  science  and 
practical  information,  so  long  as  his  active  powers  continue. 

But  all  this  is  very  different  from  setting  a  child  on  his  stool  in 
solitude  and  silence,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  to  get  his  book 
lesson.  Better  would  it  be  to  burn  his  stool  and  book,  than  to  do 
this.  Cheerfulness  and  gayety  are  the  birthright  of  innocence;  and 
who  on  earth  has  a  right  to  sever,  what  has  been  united  in  heaven? 
The  first  ten  years  of  existence  can  in  no  way  be  better  spent, 
than  in  laying  a  deep  and  broad  foundation  for  good  health  and 
spirits,  for  the  rest  of  life. 

This  secured,  there  will  always  be  time  enough  lefl  to  educate 
the  mind,  which  is  now  to  be  aided  and  sustained  through  its  whole 
career,  by  a  sound  foundation  of  muscles,  brain  and  nervea  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  that,  with  healthy  children, 
ten  entire  years  should  be  devoted  to  the  body.  The  three  inse- 
parable branches  of  instruction  should  go  on  in  equal  and  har- 
monious progression.  Let  the  body  and  the  mind  interchange  their 
labors,  and  they  mutually  support  and  advance  each  other;  neither 
being  pushed  beyond  slight  and  temporary  fatigue; — for  a  degree 
of  fatigue  which  a  good  night's  sleep  will  not  remove,  is  proof  that 
the  effort  has  been  carried  too  far. 

No  one  can  study  with  devotion  and  profit  beyond  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  hours, — let  the  residue  be  given  to  the 
gymnasium.  This  is  precisely  the  resource  which  is  wanted  in 
numberless  institutions,  to  occupy  and  fill  up  those  vacant  and 
dangerous  hours,  which  are  robbing  so  many  of  our  young  men  of 
their  physical  and  moral  soundness,  and  retarding  their  progress 
in  every  laudable  pursuit. 

For  the  truth  of  this  statement  we  appeal  to  the  history  and 
present  state  of  every  college  in  our  country. — ^By  the  remedy 
proposed  we  get  not  only  health  and  morals, — no  slight  rewards, — 
but  the  education  also  of  the  mechanism  and  faculties  of  the  body; 
and  this  is  at  all  times  doing  much  for  the  empire  of  mind.  But  it 
miEiy  be  contended  that  most  of  us  get  sufficient  exercise  for  health, 
in  the  way  of  our  ordinary  pursuits  and  employments.     This,  gene- 
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rally,  is  not  true,  while  we  are  at  school  or  afterward.  Besides,  if 
this  sort  of  exercise  were,  in  some  instances,  sufficient  in  quantity, 
it  is  never  all  we  want  in  quality. 

An  artisan  or  laborer,  for  instance,  may  work  enough  in  one 
direction,  or  even  to  excess,  as  it  'respects  some  of  his  muscular 
organs,  while  other  parts  of  his  frame,  and  his  mind,  are  declining 
from  inaction.  The  active*  being  is  never  in  a  powerful  and  active 
state,  never  fitted,  as  a  whole,  for  any  thing  near  the  highest  at- 
tainable preparation  for  action  and  enjoyment. '     ^ 

Let  these  occupations  do  what  they  can,  and  the  resources  of 
art  do  the  rest.  The  modes  of  conveying  knowledge  to  the  human 
mind,  will  doubtless  be  improved  in  the  course  of  our  intellectual 
advancement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed,  that '  we  shall  see 
less  of  dejection,  and  silence,  and  books,  at  an  early  age,  and  more 
of  society  and  interest,  more  of  oral  instruction,  more  of  illustra- 
tion by  instruments,  and  representations  addressed  to  the  senses. 
Docility,  cheerful  and  prompt  attention,  and  respectful  deportment, 
should  secure  to  every  pupil  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  his 
parents,  instnicters,  and  friends.  The  labor  of  study  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  sweetened  and  lightened  by  hope  and  anima- 
tion; and  sullenness,  disgust,  and  despair,  thus  be  banished  from 
the  sphere  of  school  and  the  teacher. 

In  Pere  Gerard's  school  in  Fributg,  where  healthful  and  pleasant 
exercise  is  made  a  part  of  the  business  of  school,  so  anxious  are 
the  boys  to  improve,  that  they  are  often  known  to  rise  in  the  night 
to  study;  and  so  lively  and  interesting  to  them  has  he  rendered  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  that  very  young  children  are  fond  of  at- 
tending. The  ex-queen  of  Sweden  lately  visiting  this  school,  ob- 
served a  very  young  child  in  one  of  the  classes.  *  Why  do  you 
come  here  my  child?'  said  she,  to  the  tiny  scholar.  'To  amuse 
myself,'  was  the  answer.  Still  more  surprised,  she  asked,  '  How  is 
it  that  school  amuses  you  ?'  ^  Oh  madam,'  said  he,  '  we  amuse  our- 
selves here  all  the  day  long!'  {Griscom^s  Year  in  Europe,) 

With  regard  to  ich€U  is  to  be  taught,  it  is  of  course  that  which 
the  scholar  will  need  most  when  he  comes  to  act  for  himself.  The 
rule  is  so  obvious,  simple,  and  important,  that  it  admits  of  one  short 
remark  only ;  it  has  often  been  nearly  reversed,  and  but  very  rarely 
so  much  attended  to  as.it  always  ought  to  be. 

In  acquiring  what  is  thus  useful  and  appropriate,  the  invigoration 
and  expansion  of  the  mind,  and  the  habit  of  attention,  the  essential 
preparatives  for  any  subsequent  improvement,  may  as  well  be  estab- 
lished, as  in  learning  what  is  irrelative  and  comparatively  useless. 

The  preceding  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work  of  which  we  have  given  the  title. — ^The  author  commences 
his  preface  with  the  following  sensible  remarks. 
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*  The  education  of  jouth  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts — men- 
tal and  physical.  In  England,  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  education,  has  been  entirely  con6ned  to  the  for- 
mer :  the  latter  has  been  lef^  to  chance  and  the  natural  necessity  for 
exertion  which  characterises  the  human  body  in  the  early  stages  of 
life.  The  importance  of  exercise  is  universally  allowed,  but  no  at- 
tempts have  hitherto  been  made  to  reduce  it  to  any  system,  or  subject 
it  to  the  guidance  of  experience  and  judgement.  The  modes  of  ex- 
ercise, such  as  games,  plays,  &c.,  have  been  left  to  the  invention  of  chil- 
dren, whose  supreme  command  over  their  own  sports  has  never  been 
denied  or  molested.  The  Consequence  is,  that  the  hours  of  exercise  are 
turned  to  very  small  account  as  regards  their  original  destination. 
The  only  advantage  obtained  by  time  spent  in  recreation,  at  present, 
Is  the  relaxation  of  the  mind.  The  body  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
It  often  happens,  that  plays  and  games  which  serve  the  one  purpose, 
are  injurious  to  the  other;  for  a  little  reflection  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  sports  practised  in  schools,  and  by  children  in  general,  are  by 
no  means  well  adapted  to  form  or  invigorate  the  muscular  powers.  In 
many  instances  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  calculated  to  injure  the 
frame,  and  superinduce  bad  habits  and  awkward  motions.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  turn  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  most  important 
branch  of  physical  education,  and  to  introduce  a  system  of  bodily  ex- 
ercise, which,  while  it  forms  considerable  amusement,  and  total  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mental  faculties,  brings  into  a  full  and  healthy  action,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  Health,  vigor,  elasticity,  robustness  and 
beauty  of  frame,  are  the  rewards  which  this  system  holds  out  to  those 
who  will  persevere  in  the  practice  of  its  precepts. 

*  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  in  Germany  to  revive 
the  ancient  exercises  of  the  Greeks,  have  been  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  No  seminary  whatever,  in  that  country,  is  now  consid- 
ered perfect,  which  does  not  admit  a  course  of  gymnastic  exercises 
into  its  system  of  education.* 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  so  blended  with  engraved  illustra- 
tions that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  gratify  our  readers  with  extracts. 
We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  bare  mention  of  the  heads  of  the 
chapters.  These  are  as  follows:  walking,  running,  leaping,  gym- 
nastic exercises  for  augmenting  the  muscular  powers  of  the  body 
and  limbs,  vaulting,  balancing,  climbing,  wrestling.  Each  of  these 
topics  is  treated  in  detail;  and  suitable  directions  are  given  for  the 
proper  method  of  performing  the  various  exercises  which  it  in- 
cludes.— ^The  work  before  us  would,  we  think,  be  of  great  service 
to  schools  and  colleges  in  our  country,  and  would  coiltribute  much 
to  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  the  rising  generation, — ^we  hope 
that  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  enterprising  book- 
sellers, and  obtain  a  place  among  useful  re-pubUcations. 
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FRENCH  ACADEMY  OF  EDUCATION.^ 

Trb  following  are  the  chief  rules  of  the  French  society  of  edacatioo.  [See 
intelligence,  in  our  first  number.] 

Ob/eeiiofihe  Soeieiy, 

Under  the  conviction,  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  are  the  most  suitable  means  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  man, 
the  members  of  the  society  combine  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the  best  meth- 
ods of  education  aud  instruction. 

A&TicLK  1.  The  society  shall  occupy  itKlf  with  whatever  relates  to  educa- 
tion, physical  and  gymnastic,  moral  and  intellectual,  scientific  and  productiTe 
(industnelle):  it  wilTlabor  to  perfect  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Art.  S.  It  will  encourage  the  publication  of  works  adapted  to  the  aid  and 
direction  of  masters  in  teaching,  and  in  rendering  study  easy  to  their  pupils. 

Art.  S.  It  shall  give  its  sufrage  to  new  methods  which  shall  appear  to  be 
useful. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  propose  premiums,  and  ordain  medals  to  the  authors  of  the 
best  works  on  education. 

Art.  5.    It  will  encourage  gymnastic  exercises. 

OrganiMotion  of  Ihe  Society* 

Art.  6.  The  society  shall  be  composed  of  members  honorary,  and  membera 
of  the  council ;  each  member  of  the  society  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription,  the 
minimum  of  which  is  20  francs.  ^ 

Art.  7.  Every  six  months  the  society  shall  meet  in  general  assembly  to  bear 
the  reports  of  the  council,  on  the  employment  of  the  funds,  and  the  result  of  its 
labors. 

Art.  9.  The  society  shall  have  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  correspond- 
ing associates,  chosen  from  among  men  distinguished  in  the  sciences,  arts,  or  lite-- 
rature. 

Organitaiion  of  ihe  Council, 

Art.  11.  The  council  shall  be  composed  of  fifty-six  members,  distributed 
into  eight  committees. 

I.  The  committee  of  physical  education. — S.  The  committee  of  moral  edu- 
cation.— 3,  The  committee  of  languages.— 4.  The  committee  of  historical  sci- 
ence.— 5.  The  committee  of  law  and  political  economy. — 6.  The  committee  of 
mathematical  science. — 7.  The  conunittee  of  physical  science. — 8.  The  commit- 
tee of  liberal  arts. 

Art.  12.  No  person  can  be  a  member  of  the  council,  who  has  not  perfected 
a  method,  published  some  work,  or  communicated  memoirs,  relative  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society. 

Art.  17.^  The  difierent  committees  are  especially  charged,  each  in  what  con- 
crerns  it  in  giving  their  advice  on  tlie  merit  of  methods,  on  plans  of  educatjon 
and  instruction,  and  on  memoirs  or  works  submitted  to  the  council.        , 

Art.  18.  The  council  will  give  to  teachers  and  persons  who  apply  to  it,  in- 
formation relative  to  methods,  and  the  manner  of  their  application. 

Art.  19.    The  council  shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  twice  a  month. 

Art.  25.  There  shall  be  annually  printed  a  statement  of  the  Ainds,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  employed,  a  list  of  the  members,  and  the  amount  of 
each  subscription. 

Art,  26.    The  society  shall  publish  a  collection  of  its  memoirs. 

OriiconCi  Monitorial  InttrucHmu 
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MONITORIAL   SCHOOLS    IN    EUROPE. 

The  following  details  relative  to  the  progress  of  education,  chiefly  of  a  scrip- 
tural kind,  and  by  means  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  are  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  France  first  claims  attention.  The  committee 
deeply  regret  that  their  report  must  again  be  unfuvorahle.  'J'he  Executive 
Government  has  withdrawn  its  assistance.  The  schools  in  France  are  not  so 
numerous  as  b<^fore  :  it  is  thought  that  there  may  be  still  from  6tX)  to  800.  The 
schools  in  Paris,  which  are  22  in  number,  and  are  supported  by  the  city,  contain 
5000  scholars  :  they  are  reported  to  be  going  on  well. 

The  accounts  from  the  Netherlands  are  very  encouraging.  Two  large  model 
schools  are  now  in  preparation  at  Brussels,  with  suitable  residences  for  the  mas* 
ter  and  mistress.  Several  cities  and  towns  have  been  supplied  with  masters  who 
have  been  re^larly  trained  in  the  system ;  and  the  Scripture  Lessons,  in  French, 
are  permitted  to  be  used.  His  Excellency  the  Baron  de  Falck,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  zealously  promotes  education  among  the  poor.  His  Majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  patronise  the  object;  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  will  undoubtedly  pro«per. 

The  British  system  has  been  introduced  into  Denmark,  in  the  villages  of  which 
country  education  has  been  long  enjoyed,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns 
were  surprisingly  neglected.  In  several  of  the  old  schools  the  plan  of  mutual  in- 
struction had  been  adopted.  The  ex|)ense  of  preparing  the  writing  lessons  was 
defrayed  by  a  donation  from  the  King,  who,  with  tlie  Queen,  is  represented  as 
highly  pleased  with  the  f^ystem. 

Mr.  Gerelius  is  prosecuting  his  labors  in  Sweden,  if  not  with  splendid  succe.«p, 
yet  not  without  beneficial  results.  There  are  several  schools  in  Stockholm ; 
some  of  which  are  so  crowded,  that  many  children  are  waiting  for  admission  : 
these  schools  contain  about  500  scholars.  There  are  upward  of  80  schools  in 
different  parts  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  British  system  is  said  to  be  encouraged  by  all 
branches  of  the  community. 

By  the  pefsevering  exertions  of  the  Russian  Bible  Societies,  great  progress  is 
made  in  the  design  of  supplying  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  that  immense  empire 
with  the  sacred  scriptures.  The  general  establishment  of  schools  will  be  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  these  efforts :  the  committee  trust  that  the  importance  of  this 
measure  will  not  be  overlooked.  Application  has  been  made  to  Mr  Heard,  by 
Gen.  Ballashif,  to  organise  a  model  school  at  Riazan  ;  with  a  view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  British  system  into  the  five  provinces  of  which  he  is  the  governor, 
and  which  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Russian  dominions. 

The  School  for  Foreigners  has  been  eminently  successful :  the  numbers  throng- 
ing for  admission  were  so  great,  that  a  larger  building  was  found  requisite,  and  a 
fine  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  600  children,  has  been  engaged  :  the  former 
school-room  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  150  girls.  Some  striking 
anecdotes  have  been  communicated  to  the  committee,  showing  the  happy  effects 
of  scriptural  education  both  on  the  pupils  and  on  their  parent*. 

Though  no  direct  information  has  reached  the  committee  from  Tuscany,  tha 
schools  there,  upward  of  thirty  in  number,  superintended  by  the  active  friends 
who  form  the  Education  Society  at  Florence,  continue  to  thrive  and  bear  fruit. 
At  Naples,  one  of  the  large  schools  which  had  been  suppressed  has  been  re-opened, 
with  promising  indications  of  efforts  being  made  for  the  opening  of  others. 

Very  little  intelligence  has  been  received  from  Spain.  That  the  progress  of 
education  has  been,  in^  some  instances  at  least,  checked  by  recent  occurrences,  it 
seems  impossible  to  question.  I'he  flourishing  schools  at  Seville  were  suppressed 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  army  :  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  disaster 
has  occurred  in  some  other  places.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  British 
system  was  introduced  into  Spain  before  the  late  disturbances,  and  under  the 
royal  sanction,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  wither  and  die : 
VOL.    I.  16 
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this  hope  is  further  justified  by  the  fact^  that  the  central  schools  in  Madrid  are 
prospering,  assisted  by  the  direct  patronage  and  personal  superintendence  of  the 
Duke  del  Infantados.     ChritL  Ohserv,  Sept,  1825. 


CITY  OF    LONDON   INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Rectory-bouse,  Bishopsgate,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter) Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  in  the  chair,  an  institution  was  formed 
for  establishing  Infant  Schools  in  the  city  of  London,  for  the  reception  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Bishop, 
of  London  are  patrons,  Mr.  Feel  Tice-patron,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  presi- 
dent, with  a  highly  respectable  list  of  vice-presidents  and  other  officers. 

*  The  object  of  this  institution,'  the  conductors  state,  *  will  be,  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  the  children  during  that  portion  of  the  day  when,  by  the  necessary 
avocations  of  the  parents,  they  are  unavoidably  separated  from  each  other;  to 
form  the  children  to  habits  of  obedience,  good  order,  and  attention  ;  and  to  give 
them  such  elementary  instruction  as  may  prepare  them  for  entering  with  advan- 
tage into  those  schools  where  they  may  acquire  useful  knowledge,  and  be  taught 
the  great  truths  and  duties  of  religion.  Great  inconvenience,*  it  is  added, '  it  at 
present  experienced  in  the  National  Schools  from  the  number  of  children  under 
the  age  of  six  years  pressing  for  admission ;  who,  having  been  taught  no  habits  of 
discipline  or  good  order,  greatly  embarrass  and  impede  the  process  of  instructkm 
in  the  schools.  For  this  evil  an  efiectual  remedy  will  be  furnished  by  an  in- 
fant school,  out  of  which  a  regular  supply  of  well  trained  children,  imbued  with 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  will  be  from  time  to  time  furnished  to  the  National 
Schools.  It  is  no  unimportant  recommendation,'  the  committee  add,  *  of  such 
establishments,  that,  by  promoting  cleanliness  and  regular  exercise  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  they  tend  greatly  to  secure  the  health  of  the  rising  generation.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  children  of  the  poor  best  know  how  many  cases 
of  disease,  deformity,  and  bodily  incapacity,  are  to  be  met  with,  arising  from  con- 
finement in  crowded  rooms  with  an  impure  atmosphere,  from  other  dangerous  ex- 
posures, and  particularly  from  those  distressing  accidents  by  fire  which  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence.' 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  we  observe  the  extension  of  these  highly  useful 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  strongly  urge  our  read- 
ers to  consider  the  practicability  of  forming  them  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods.    Christ.  Observ.  Aug,  1825. 


EDUCATION  IN  BUENOS  AYRES. 

Mr.  Parvin  in  the  month  of  July,  18^,  sailed  from  Boston,  in  company  witli 
Mr.  Brigham,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  particularly  that  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  relative  to  South  America  in  general.  On  landing  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  it  was  found  expedient  to  direct  his  first  efforts  to  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language.  While  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  it  was  proposed  by  seve- 
ral gentlemen  from  foreign  countries,  that  he  should  open  a  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children,  and  of  any  others  who  might  desire  to  attend.  The  mea- 
sure, however,  was  considered  as  merely  an  experiment,  and  it  was  presumed 
that  none  but  the  children  of  foreigners  would  apply  for  admission.  Mr.  Parvin 
commenced  his  instructions  in  the  month  of  March,  1824.  On  the  first  day,  five 
only  attended ;  second  day,  six  ;  third  day,  seven  ;  and  so  on,  to  the  number  of 
SO.  Here  the  school  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  nearly  stationary  ;  and  it  was  still 
considered  uncertain  whether  it  would  eventually  succeed.  The  undertaking, 
however,  was  persevered  in  ;  and  soon  the  number  of  scholars  increased  to  25 — 
then  to  30 — and  afterwards  to  40.  The  labor  had  now  become  too  great  for  an 
individual,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant.  Providentially  a 
young  gentlemao  was  obtained  for  this  statioD,  of  excellent  qualifications,  and  in 
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all  respects  a  suitable  person.  When  Mr.  Parvin  left  Bnenos  Ajres,  the  school 
contained  60  day  scholars  and  10  evening  scholars — making  a  total  of  70,  all  of 
them  above  the  age  of  10  years,  and  many  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Ap- 
plications were  often  made  for  the  admission  of  children  under  10 ;  but  it  waa 
deemed  inexpedient,  on  the  ground  that  a  sufficient  number  could  be  obtained 
who  were  advanced  to  years  of  greater  intelligence,  and  of  course  would  be  more 
likely  to  profit  by  the  instructions  they  received. — The  branches  of  knowlege  pur^ 
sued  at  this  Academy,  differ  but  little  from  those  of  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  BibU^ot  at  least  some  part  of  it,  is  read  by  almost  every 
individual.  Oeography  is  an  important  branch  of  study  in  this  Academy ;  and 
since  the  same  or  similar  text-books  are  used  as  in  this  country,  speaking  often 
of  di^rent  and  various  denominations  of  Christians,  an  opportunity  is  affoi^ed  of 
fne  conversation  on  this  topic,  which  has  been  repeatedly  improved,  with  great 
apparent  interest  to  the  scholars.  Mr.  Parvin  has  also  conversed  with  them  at 
tunes  on  the  evidences  of  ChrittianUy ;  and  i(  is  hoped,  that  before  k>ng,  some 
book  of  this  character  will  be  introduced  into  the  Academy. — Several  children 
have  been  placed  by  their  parents  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Parvin,  and  submitted 
entirely  to  his  care  and  counsel.  When  he  left  Buenos  Ayres,  there  were  six  of 
this  description,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years.  Jlfttt.  Herald* 

Mr.  Parvin  has  made  a  short  visit  to  his  friends  in  this  country,  and  is  now  on 
bn  return  to  the  field  of  his  valuable  labors.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  he  re- 
turns with  increased  means  of  benefiting  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
carries  out  a  printing-press  &c.,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  school-books, 
and  other  works  used  in  instruction,  and  particularly  of  a  periodical  work,  de- 
figned,  chiefiy  or  exclusively,  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  South 
America. 

This  undertaking  is  one  to  which  every  friend  of  luman  happiness  will  wish 
well :  it  is  highly  honorable  to  its  author,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  national 
character.  It  is  precisely  such  a  step  as  it  was  to  be  wished  might  be  taken  by 
an  enlightened  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  the  United  States,  valuing  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  privileges  of  his  own  country,  and  desirous  of  extending  them  to 
others. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  it  ib  not  enough  that  we  set  before  the  rising  re- 
publics of  the  South,  our  example  merely  :  we  owe  them  a  more  direct  and  effi- 
cient assistance, — the  personal  exertions  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Parvin  will  live,  wc  hope,  to  see  many  aoble  results  of  his  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  the 
country  to  whose  improvement  he  has  devoted  himself. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  VIROINU. 

ExiraeUfiwn  (ht  last  Report  oftfie  Rector  and  Vuiiert  of  the  Unwenity  of  Fir- 

gmUu 

The  comencement  on  the  7th  of  March  was  with  about  40  students.  Othen 
continued  to  arrive  from  day  to  day  at  first,  and  from  week  to  week  since ;  and 
the  whole  number  matriculated,  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  of  September| 
was  1 16 ;  and  the  state  of  the  schools,  on  the  same  day,  wa«  as  follows: 

In  the  school  of  Ancient  Languages  were 

Modem  Languages 

Mathematics 

Natural  Philosophy 

Natural  Histoir  f 

Anatomy  and  Medicine 

Moral  Philosophy 


55  Scholars. 

64 

u 

68 

33 

30 

20 

14 
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From  the  infortnatioD  received  from  different  quarters  we  Ijave  reason  to  eipect 
a  large  accession  to  our  numbers.  The  Dormitories  now  provided,  can  accom- 
modate ^18  students.     The  neighboring  town  of  Charlottesville  perhaps  .'>0  more. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  statutes  and  regulations  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Vis^ 
ters  for  the  government  of  the  University  is  now  communicated.  We  have 
thought  it  peculiarly  requisite  to  leave  to  the  civil  xnagistrate  the  restraint  and 
punishment  of  all  offences  which  come  witliin  the  ordinary  cognisance  of  the  laws. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  earliest  period  of  admission  into  the  University,  habits 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  become  a  proper  part  of  education  and  practice.  The 
minor  provisions  and  irregularities  alone  (unnoticed  by  tlie  laws  of  the  land)  are 
the  peculiar  subjects  of  academic  authority.  No  system  of  these  provisions  has 
ever  yet  prevented  all  disorder.  Those  first  provided  by  tiiis  Board  were  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  avoiding  too  much  government,  of  not  multiplying  occasions 
of  coercion  by  erecting  indifferent  actions  into  things  of  offence,  and  of  leaving  room 
to  the  student  for  habitually  exercising  his  own  discretion.  But,  experience  has 
already  proved,  that  stricter  provisions  are  necessary  forjthe  preservation  of  order' 
that  coercion  must  be  resorted  to  where  confidence  has  been  disappointed.  '  We 
have  accordingly,  at  the  present  session,  considerably  amended  and  enlarged  the 
scope  of  our  former  system  of  regulations;  and  we  shall  proceed  in  the  duties  of 
tightening  or  ralaxing  the  reins  of  government,  as  experience  shall  instruct  us  in 
the  progress  of  the  institution. 

The  last  report  stated  that,  in  aiildition  to  the  sum  of  $19,370  4  1-2  wbich  had 
been  paid  or  provided  towards  the  building  called  the  Rotunda,  there  were  still 
remaining  of  the  general  funds,  a  sum  of  about  $21,000  applicable  to  that  build- 
ing :  that  this  sum,  although  not  sufficient  to  finish  it,  would  put  it  into  &> state  of 
safety,  and  (^  some  uses,  until  other  and  more  pressing  objects  should  have  beea 
accomplished. — It  has  been  indispensable  to 'finish  the  circular  room,  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  books;  because,  once  deposited  in  their  places,  the  removing 
them  for  any  finishing  which  might  be  left  to  be  done  hereafter,  would  be  inadmis* 
sible.  That  has  therefore,  been  carried  on  actively,  and  we  trust  will  be  ready  in 
time  for  the  reception  of  the  books.  'The  other  apartments  of  indispensable  use 
were,  two  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  one  for  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  one 
for  examinations,  for  accessory  schools,  and  other  associated  purposes.  An  addi« 
tional  building  too,  for  anatomical  dissections,  and  other  kindred  uses,  was  become 
necessary.  We  arc  endeavoring  to  put  them  into  a  bare  state  for  use,  altbougb 
with  some  jeopardy  as  to  the  competence  of  the  funds. 

On  representations  tb  the  general  government  of  the  interest  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  had  given  to  their  university  in  certain  claims  then  depending  t)e- 
tween  them,  of  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  this  institution  must  labor, 
M'ithout  the  books  and  apparatus  which  this  donation  was  to  supply,  that  govern- 
ment did  not  hesitate  to  aid  us  with  an  advance,  on  account  of  such  a  sum  as  might 
cover  that  given  to  the  university.  A  catalogue  of  books  for  the  library  was 
thereupon  prepared,  an  agent  employed  to  purchase  them  wherever  they  could  be 
obtained  cheapest  and  best,  and  a  sum  of  $18,000,  for  this  purpose,  was  placed 
at  hi.o  disposal.  A  previous  sum  of  $7677,81  had  been  advanced  by  the  general 
fund,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  apparatus  of  immediate  necessity :  and  a 
sum  of  $6000  appropriated,  on  loan,  towards  preparing  the  room  in  the  Rotunda 
destined  for  a  library,  making  together  $31,677  81.  For  the  purchase  of  a  Phi- 
losophical apparatus,  a  sum  of  $6000  was  deposited  in  London ;  a  list  of  the  proper 
articles,  and  their  selection  and  purchase,  were  committed  to  a  character  there 
highly  qualified  for  the  execution  of  the  charge;  and  another  sum  of  $3000  was 
deposited  in  London  for  the  acquisition  of  articles  necessary  for  the  anatomical 
school.  A.good  proportion  of  these  articles  we  are  in  hopes  to  receive  this  autumn, 
and  the  residue  in  the  ensuing  spring. — Some  donations  of  mineral  collections 
have  already  been  received ;  others,  destined  for  the  university,  are  known  of; 
and  it  is  believed  we  shall,  in  this  way,  be  supplied  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes 
of  education. 
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WORKS   IN   THE    DEPARTMENT    OP    EDUCATION. 

A  Spelling-Book,  containing  the  Rudiments  of  the  English  Lan* 
guage,  with  Appropriate  Reading  Lessons.  By  Thomas  J.  Lee  Esq. 
Boston,  1826.     18mo.     pp.  180. 

The  progressive  improvement  of  iostruction  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
io  spelling-books ;  and  the  one  before  us  may  be  mentioned  as  a  favorable  in* 
stance. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  men  of  ability  contenting  themselves  with  a 
station  at  the  threshold  of  learning.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  expect  a  highly  im- 
proved state  of  education,  without  a  thorough  attention  to  its  humblest  elements. 
The  remark  will  acquire  peculiar  force,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  lessons  which  chil» 
<)ren  receive  on  their  own  language.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure,  therefore,  to  ob- 
serve in  this,  and  other  works  of  the  kind,  a  minute  attention  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  pronunciation.  The  time  we  thmk  is  fast  going  by,  when  a  slovenly  neg- 
lect of  this  branch  of  education  will  be  tolerated  in  either  young  or  old. 

Id  the  accuracy  of  its  tables  of  sounds,  and  columns  of  accent,  Mr.  Lee^s  spel- 
ling-book is  superior  to  most  hitherto  published.  The  reading  lessons  are  simple 
10  style,  and  progressive  in  arrangement :  they  contain  none  of  the  common  viola- 
tions of  taste ;  and  their  moral  influence  is  likely  to  be  excellent,  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  the  other  departments  of  instruction  usually  embraced  in  spelling- 
books,  this  little  volume  is  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  fullness.  The  dictionary 
with  which  the  book  closes,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  common  matter  of  such 
manuals. 

Reading  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools.  Boston,  1825.  18mo. 
pp.  126. 

*  The  leading  object,  in  the  selection  of  these  lessons,^  says  the  compiler,  *  has 
been  to  choose  those  which  are  adapted,  both  in  the  language  and  tlie  matter,  to 
the  capacity  of  children.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  select  such  as  are 
suited  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  young  reader,  to  afford  a  harmless  and  ra- 
tioual  entertainment,  to  impart  some  valuable  information,  or  to  impress  on  the 
mind  a  useful  moral  lesson.** 

The  selection  comprised  in  this  neat  little  volume,  is  excellently  adapted  to  the 
above  purposes.  Every  lesson  seems  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  very  young  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  pure  morality,  and  the  refined  taste,  which  characterise  the  pieces, 
make  this  book  a  valuable  assistant  to  parents  and  teachers  who  are  desirous  of 
cultivating  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  understanding  and  the 
memory. 

•  Historical  Pocket  Library,  comprising  Heathen  Mythology,  Ancient 
History,  Grecian  History,  Roman  History,  History  of  England.  The 
whole  forming  a  new,  moral,  and  comprehensive  System  of  Historical 
Information,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  Young.  Bos- 
ton,  1818.     18mo.     5  vols,  in  3. 

This  historical  selection  is  made  with  great  care  and  judgement :  strict  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  its  adaptation  for  the  young.  Mythology,  the  first  subject, 
is  one  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  justice,  without  entering  into  im- 
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proper  details.  This  department  seems  to  be  very  jadicioasly  managed ;  and  the 
dictionary  with  which  it  closes,  is  well  adapted  to  produce  a  classical  pronuncia- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  as  much  information  as  is  conmionly  required  by  young 
readers  of  history. 

The  sketches  of  ancient  history,  are  accurate  and  comprehensive ;  and  the 
volume  on  Greece  and  Rome,  possesses  uncommon  merit.  The  volume  devoted 
to  the  history  of  England,  contains  the  excellent  little  work  of  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

To  abridgement;)  of  history,  drawn  up  in  the  common  way,  we  have  objec- 
tions. History  is  a  branch  of  education  too  important  to  be  hurried  through  in  a 
few  small  volumes.  It  should  be  studied  at  much  greater  length  than  has 
hitherto  been  common. 

The  little  work  before  us  adopts  the  plan  of  presenting  history  in  the  form  of  a 
chain  of  biographical  narratives:  it  is,  in  fact,  designed  more  for  the  study  of 
biography  and  chronology  than  of  formal  history.  In  this  way,  the  objection  to 
which  most  abridgements  are  liable,  is  entirely  avoided  ;  and  the  interesting  as- 
pect of  private  life  and  individual  character,  is  given  to  the  narratives  of  the 
historian. 

Conversations  on  Conomon  Things,  or  Guide  to  Knowledge :  with 
Qjjestioos.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  a  Teacher.  Boston,  1824. 
18rao.     pp.^263. 

The  design  of  this  little  volume  is  excellent.  The  author  endeavors  to  funiak 
the  minds  of  children  with  useful  miscellaneous  information  on  many  things  which 
do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  common  divisions  of  education,  but  are  of  vast  im- 
portance in  common  life. — The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  but  we 
know  of  few  publications  which  are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  family  in- 
struction, or  for  enlivening  a  winter  evening^s  fireside. 

The  wars  of  the  Jews,  as  related  by  Josephus,  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  Young  Persons  :  illustrated  by  Engravings.  Boston,  1826. 
J2mo.     pp.  192. 

This  work  is,  as  the  title  intimates,  an  abridgement  of  Josephus.  The  autiior^s 
intention  is,  to  supply  children  with  a  continuation  of  Jewish  History,  from  the 
point  at  which  it  is  leh  by  the  sacred  narratives. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  certainly  a  laudable  one,  and  it  has  been  very 
successfully  accomplished.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar ;  and  the  horrors  of 
the  Jewish  warfare  are  relieved  occasionally  by  the  adventures  and  amuseoients 
of  the  family  circle  in  which  the  book  is  supposed  to  be  read. 

This  work  is  one  of  a  very  useful  class,  which  we  are  happy  to  observe  becom- 
ing popular.  Abridgements  of  standard  works  which  are  too  large  or  too  costly 
for  juvenile  readers,  are  of  great  value  in  the  early  formation  of  a  taste  for  useful 
reading. 

Elements  of  Geography,  exhibited  historically,  from  the  creation  to 
the  End  of  the  World :  intended  as  a  First  Book  in  the  study  of 
Geography,  for  Children  in  schools  and  private  families.  By  Jedi- 
diah  Morse,  D.  D.  Sixth  edition.  New-Haven,  1825.  18mo.  pp. 
162. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  to  connect  the  study  of  Geography  with  that  of 
sacred  history.  It  is  interspersed  with  some  of  the  sublimest  and  most  l)eautiful 
passages  of  Scripture.  It  is  intended  to  lead  the  minds  of  children  to  those  con- 
templative views  of  the  subject,  which  shall  induce  them  to  connect  it  with  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  race,  with  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting events  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  the  final  destiny  of  this 
earth,  the  great  theatre  of  their  actions. 
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This  work  will,  we  think,  be  found  yerj  useful  in  its  proper  place.  It  seems 
peculiarly  adapleid  for  Sunday  schools. 

A  New  UniFersal  Atlas  of  the  World,  on  an  improved  plan ;  con- 
sisting of  thirty  Maps,  carefully  prepared  from  the  latest  authorities ; 
with  complete  Alphabetical  Indices.  By  Sidney-  £.  Morse,  A.  M. 
New-Haven,  1825.     4to. 

A  work  of  this  kind  has  lone  been  wanted.  There  has  been  hitherto  no  inter- 
mediate atlas  between  the  ouUines  used  at  school,  and  publications  too  ezpensivA 
for  general  use. 

The  above  atlas  is  on  a  plan  somewhat  original  m  its  details,  but  extensively 
sanctioned  in  the  rapid  circulation  of  an  atlas  of  the  United  States,  on  the  same 
plan.— An  names-  which  could  be  conveniently  inserted,  observing  the  grand  out- 
fine  of  the  maps,  are  given  in  fall,  as  in  common  maps ;  but  small  towns,  and 
places  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  insert  in  full,  are  referred  to  by  figures  and 
Italic  letters.  So  that  this  atlas  actually  furnishes  as  much  matter  as  some,  of 
which  the  cost  is  three  times  as  high. 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  recoomiending  this  vahjable  work,  as  one  which 
will  be  found  happily  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  of  the  higher  order,  and  of 
private  families. — The  execution,  we  may  add,  is  exceedingly  neat  ana  highly 
creditable  to  the  publishers,  (Messrs.  N.  &  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  of  New-Haven.) 


BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Hjmns  for  Children,  selected  and  altered,  with  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture.  By  the  author  of  'Conversations  on  Common  Things.* 
Boston,  1825.     18mo.     pp.  143. 

This  valuable  little  work  vrill  furnish  pleasing  employment  for  Sunday.  The 
selection  manifests  both  judgement  and  taste.  It  does  not  contain,  however,  a 
great  number  of  hymns  adapted  to  very  young  children.  The  author  complains 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  pieces  well  adapted  to  such  a  class  of  readers,  and  al* 
hides  to  the  acknowledged  defects  of  most  attempts  of  this  kind.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  author  in  what  she  seems  to  advance,  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
children  should  be  permitted  to  commit  to  memory  what  they  do  not  understand. 
It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  say  at  once,  that  this  selection  is  not  intended  for 
infant  minds. 

Books  such  as  this,  ought,  we  think,  to  mention  the  age  of  the  children  for 
whose  use  they  are  designed.  Parents  would  then  have  a  satisfactory  guide  by 
which  to  make  a  proper  selection  for  the  various  members  of  their  families. 

The  Robins,  or  Fabulous  Histories,  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
Children,  respecting  their  Treatment  of  Animals.  By  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer.    Boston,  1822      18mo.     pp.  234. 

The  spirit  and  design  of  this  little  work  are  excellent.  The  author's  endeavor 
is  to  cultivate  in  children  humanity  to  the  inferior  animals,  and  to  open  the  young 
heart  to  benign  feelings  towards  every  thing  that  lives. 

The  history  of  the  Robins  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  family  in  whose  garden 
they  have  taken  up  their  abode.  Many  agreeable  and  natural  incidents  are  in- 
troduced, in  a  way  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  please  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  inculcate  a  useful  lesson. 

Tales  of  the  Pemberlon  Family :  for  the  use  of  Children.  By 
Amelia  Opie..   Boston,  1825.     ISmo.     pp.107. 
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Mrs.  Opie  has  been  eminentlj  successful  io  the  department  of  writing  to  which 
this  little  book  belongs ;  and  the  Tales  of  the  Pemberton  Family  are  among  her 
happiest  efforts.  The  impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  the  young  reader  of  these 
tales,  will  be  decidedly  conducive  to  virtue  and  piety. 

Little  Flora.  By  Elizabeth  Soroerville,  author  of  many  approved 
works  for  children.     Boston,  1825.     18mo.     pp.  105. 

Little  Flora,  the  author  tells  us,  is  designed '  to  recommend  gratitude,  humanityi 
and  universal  good  will :  to  discourage  pride,  cruelty,  and  gluttony.* 

An  interesting  story  is  made  the  vehicle  of  moral  lessons  of  the  kind  mentioned* 
The  heroine,  however,  seems  so  uniformly  and  perfectly  good,  that  her  youn|^ 
admirers  can  have  but  few  hopes  of  resembling  her.  Children  need  to  be  shown^ 
now  and  then,  how  they  may  break  off  from  foibles  which  they  have  indulged, 
or  recover  themselves  from  faults  into  which  they  have  fallen. — m  other  respects, 
^  Little  Flora*  is  a  delightful  and  instructive  tale,  which  cannot  fail  to  cherish  ttie 
better  feelings  of  the  young  heart. 

This  author  and  those  of  the  two  preceding  works,  are  pleasing  Instances  of 
the  happy  adaptation  of  the  female  mind  to  the  business  of  superintending  the 
early  cultivation  of  the  disposition  of  children.  The  opening  heart  of  infancy  is  a 
thing  too  delicate  for  the  hand  of  man  ;  none  buta  female  can  touch  it  successful* 
ly ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  features  of  our  times,  that  female  talent  is 
asserting  its  right,  and  taking  charge  of  this  interesting  department  of  education. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  been  favored  with  some  valuable  suggestions  by  S.  H.  P.  Our  cor- 
respondent who  uses  this  signature,  will  perceive  that  some  of  his  ideas  had  been 
anticipated.  For  the  rest,  we  return  our  respectful  acknowledgements,  with  a 
hope  that  he  will  see  his  expectations  realised,  in  the  speedy  establishment  of  a 
proper  vehicle  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  on  the  great  subject  of  po- 
litical economy. 

We  have  received  from  Capt.  Partridge,  Principal  of  the  Military  Academy, 
Middletown,  a  letter  containing  some  highly  valuable  thoughts  on  education,  ak>ng 
with  a  pamphlet  furnishing  an  account  of  his  interesting  seminary,  to  which  we 
shall  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We 
owe  Capt.  Partridge  our  best  thanks  for  his  prompt  and  kind  attention  to  our 
queries,  and  hope  that  the  heads  of  other  institutions  will  also  put  it  in  our  power, 
as  early  as  possible,  to  record  their  plans  and  regulations. 

Some  books,  of  which  we  should  have  been  happy  to  give  a  notice,  were  re- 
ceived too  late  for  the  present  number.  They  will  be  duly  attended  to  in  our 
next. 

An  article  of  intelligence  on  the  Boston  Scientific  Library,  was  prepared  for 
our  present  number ;  but  we  regret  to  find  ourselves  compelled  to  postpone  it,  till 
the  publication  of  No.  3. 
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ACCOUNT  OF   THE   SYSTEM  OF   INFANT   SCHOOLS. 
(CoDtinaed  from  p.  72.) 

Subjects  of  Instruction  in  an  Infant  School, 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  upon  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  education  of  infants,  that  the  quantity  of  knowledge  which  it 
is  possible  to  communicate  to  the  mind,  is  a  question  of  the  least 
importance.  The  present  intellectual  capacity  of  children,  is  not 
therefore  a  suitable  measure  of  the  instruction  which  may  be  given. 

In  the  education  of  infants,  three  objects  must  be  kept  in  view, 
as  guides  to  the  superintendent  in  his  selection  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction.  The  first  object  of  infant  education,  is,  to  fnir^  the 
mind  itself  into  action^  and  to  improve  its  faculties.  The  second  is,  to 
prepare  Uie  child  for  the  discipline  of  the  schools  in  which  he  may  be 
destined  to  pursue  his  education^  after  he  has  left  the  irfant  establishment; 
and  the  third,  to  improve  the  tone  of  his  bodUy  powers  and  healthy  in 
order  to  the  removal  of  the  natural  impediments  which  might  op* 
pose  themselves  to  the  progress  of  his  proposed  education. 

In  discussing  the  subjects  of  instruction  which  are  suggested  by 
the  first  of  these,  I  will  suppose,  that  whatever  other  mental  pow- 
ers may  offer  themselves  to  general  education  in  man,  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  there  are  four  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  the  system  which  we  are  now  considering. 
We  must  propose  to  ourselves  to  improve  the  memory,  the  judge- 
menty  the  conscience,  and  the  heart. 

Among  other  things,  then,  which  will  hereafler  be  mentioned,  the 
memory  of  an  infant  may  with  excellent  effect  be  exercised  in  the 
attainment  of  some  of  the  more  simple  principles  of  number,  or  the 
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various  useful  tables;  in  learning  some  of  the  more  plain  moral  pre- 
cepts, the  more  simple  texts  of  scripture,  or  hymns  in  the  plainest 
and  most  familiar  language;  together  with  whatever  else  may,  in 
the  judgement  of  the  teacher,  be  calculated  to  aid  the  future  efforts 
of  the  child,  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 

The  teacher  can  be  at  no  loss  for  subjects  of  instruction.  He 
may  commence,  however,  from  those  things  which  are  present  with 
the  senses,  which  convey  directly  ideas  to  the  mind,  through  the 
eye^  or  the  ear,  or  the  touch.  He  may  next  proceed  to  those  which 
are  abisent;  and,  in  the  progress  of  his  attempt  to  call  this  faculty 
of  his  little  school  into  correct  action,  he  may  at  last  suggest  to 
their  inquiring  minds  those  things  which  are  contingent  or  possible. 
Color,  fonn,  posture,  and  other  accidents  of  things,  may  be  the 
subjects  of  idea,  of  comparison,  and  of  judgement.  The  room 
around  him,  the  garden,  the  fields,  the  conmion  instruments  of  a  life 
of  labor,  will  offer  those  things  on  which  he  may  lead  forth  the 
early  energies  of  the  infant.  The  arts  also,  as  far  as  they  may 
possibly  be  subject  to  the  observation  of  a  passing  child,  and  the 
trades,  by  which  the  sustenance  of  their  families  is  obtained,  may 
in  succession  be  brought  forward;  and  he  may  be  taught  to  think 
accurately,  and,  according  to  his  capacity  and  the  small  range  of 
language  which  is  possessed  by  him,  to  define  correctly. 

Moral  towers. — Some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  on 
the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  moral  powers  in  the  early  age  of 
infancy.  The  question  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  one 
on  which  the  success  or  failure,  the  benefit  or  the  uselessness  of 
the  system  of  infant  schools  very  materially  depends.  It  cannot 
then  be  doubted,  I  presume,  that  howsoever  ignorant  children  may 
be  of  the  particulars  of  true  morals,  there  is  a  certain  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong,  which  is  coeval  with  the  first  rays  of  ra- 
tional light  in  the  mind.  It  is  the  business  of  true  morality  to  give 
practical  force  to  these  incipient  energies,  and  to  bring  the  habitual 
pursuit  of  that  which  is  right,  and  the  habitual  avoidance  of  that 
which  is  wrong,  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  active  life  of  the 
future  man;  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  just  analogy  to  believe  that, 
although  all  other  human  faculties  are  capable  of  cultivation  and 
improvement,  the  conscience  will  approach  to  its  perfection  without 
adventitious  aid.  It  would  have  been  well  for  human  society,  if  the 
correction  of  this  faculty  had,  at  all  times,  formed  one  principal 
object  in  the  education  of  the  young;  and  if  it  had  thus  kept  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  strength 
and  energy  which  have  been  given  to  the  memory. 

Now,  although  the  mind  of  infants,  at  the  early  age  at  which 
they  are  admitted  into  these  schools,  is  not  capable  of  the  intellec- 
tual reception  of  religion,  as  a  system  of  doctrines^  it  may  never- 
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theless  be  made  the  very  principal  part  of  their  education,  so  far  as 
it  is  an  influence,  as  it  offers  to  us  a  record  of  interesting  facts  and 
examples,  as  t^  u  a  principle  of  the  earlier  duties  of  life^  as  it  sug- 
gests and  enforces  those  actions  which  are  suitable  to  the  stage  of 
infancy,  and  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  earliest  convictions  of  the  moral 
powers. 

The  Heart. — When  I  speak,  further,  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
heart,  I  intend  by  that  term  the  seat  or  fountain  of  the  passions  and 
the  desires.     As  a  subject  of  education,  the  question  here  solves 
itself  into  those  of  self-knowledge   and  self-restraint.     We  have 
gained  but  little  in  the  moral  culture  of  a  child,  when  we    have 
brought  him  to  start  from  evil  only  from  fear  of  its  consequences,  or 
to  regard  the  eye  of  a  parent  or  a  teacher,  while  he  is  unconscious  of 
the  sacred  impression  of  the  acknowledged  presence  of  God.  Even 
habitual  self-constraint,  on  these  qualified   principles,  is  very  far 
from  being  the  most  complete  victory  which  may  be  obtained.  The 
judicious  teacher  will  endeavor  to  instruct  his  children  in  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  most  simple  principles  of  religion.     He  will  deliver 
the  heart  into  the  active  custody  of  the  enlightened   conscience. 
His  lessons  on  self-government  will  not  be  confined  to  the  moment 
of  evil  excitation;  but   when  the  surface  is  calm,  and   when  the 
mind  is  conscious  that  pleasurable  feelings  are  to  be  preserved  only 
while  the  passions  are  allayed;  then  he  will  instruct  them  in  the 
difficult  lesson;  and  he  will,  with  every  hope  of  success,  illustrate 
his  instruction  by  the  motives  which  are  to  be   derived  from  the 
examples  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  both  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made  on  the  subject  of 
instruction  in  an  infant  school,  have  related  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  its  faculties.  It  is  impossible,  I 
would  hope,  to  doubt,  that  if  their  education  were  to  be  confined, 
even  within  these  limits,  the  children  would,  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars, be  far  better  prepared  for  the  schools  to  which  they  may  be 
afterwards  sent,  than  they  could  be  without  the  intervention  of  such 
an  establishment.  We  are  now  to  regard  this  system  as  preparatory 
to  the  parochial  schools.  It  is  indeed  most  highly  desirable  to 
make  them  so,  and  the  system  is  eminently  suitable  to  that  purpose. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  which  can  be  chosen  for  infant  schools.  They 
are  there  taught  reading,  religious  knowledge,  arithmetic,  and  writ- 
ing. The  difference  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  outUne  as  in 
the  manner  of  filling  it  up. 

The  Scriptures. — In   applying  this  course  of  remark  to  the 
sacred  volume,  the  range  which  is  before  us  is  far  more  extensive. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  scripture?  is  one  of  the  principal  objeetii 
of  the  instruction  in  our  parochial  schools.  To  this  point,  also,  the 
education  followed  in  the  infant  schools  is  directed,  almost  with- 
out the  hope  that  any  more  than  the  first  class,  at  most,  shall  be 
able  to  read  any  part  of  them  with  propriety.  The  mind  of  ihe  in- 
fant is,  however,  constantly  preparing  for  this  desirable  acquisition. 
In  order  to  aid  them  in  the  technical  use  of  the  sacred  volume,  they 
commit  to  memory  the  names  and  the  order  of  the  various  books; 
the  number  of  chapters  in  each,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  the  chapters.  As  an  aid  to  the  formal  understand- 
ing of  the  contents  of  the  scriptures,  they  are  introduced  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  narratives  which  are  there  to  be  found;  the  natu- 
ral history  of  its  animals;  and  its  various  tables,  as  compared  with 
our  own  modes  of  calculation.  And  it  is  presumed,  that  it  may  lead 
to  a  farther  understanding  of  their  purpose  and  intention,  when 
they  are  informed  of  some  of  the  more  simple  customs  of  the  east- 
ern countries;  when  the  emblems  and  figures  of  scripture  are 
brought  before  their  eyes,  in  the  course  of  nature  around  them;  and 
when  the  events  of  their  own  life  are  adduced,  as  illustrative  of 
some  of  its  more  important  truths  and  commands. 

Arithmetic — ^We  may  follow  the  same  course  of  remark  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  arithmetic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  class,  which  should,  as  much  aj3 
possible,  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  higher  schools,  arithmetic,  as 
such,  does  not  form  part  of  this  system.  It  is  proposed,  rather  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  children  for  this  study,  than  to  communi- 
cate the  art  itself.  For  this  purpose,  the  principal  effort  which  is 
made,  is  in  the  learning  of  number  in  its  more  simple  combinations 
and  proportions.  Short  calculations,  which  may  be  made  without 
the  aid  of  the  pencil,  will  naturally  follow  upon  this,  both  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  which  has  been  communicated  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  number,  and  as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  art. 

To  these  are  added,  the  various  useful  tables  which  must  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  before  any  progress  in  arithmetic  can  be  made. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  first  of  the  foregoing  processes, 
the  acquirement  of  number,  confers  a  twofold  benefit.  It  strength- 
ens the  mind  itself,  expands  the  faculties,  and  is  an  easy  mode  of  ex- 
citing the  learner  to  the  exercise  of  thought,  while  it  prepares  him, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for  the  arithmetical  art.  The  latter 
has  principal  reference  to  his  progress  in  higher  schools. 

Writing. — It  may  be  said  of  writing  also,  with  the  same  exception 
of  the  first  class,  that,  as  a  distinct  art,  it  does  not  form  part  of  the 
system  of  infant  education.  Letters  may  be  reduced  to  elementary 
forms,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  eye  of  the  child^  and  imitated 
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without  any  eonsiderabie  effort.  He  will  thus  have  acquired  aknost 
insensibly,  the  incipiency  of  the  art  itself;  and,  when  it  may  bo 
thought  right  thus  far  to  instruct  him,  he  will,  with  perfect  ease, 
proceed  to  form  and  to  combine  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  to 
write. 

It  will  not  be  imagined,  I  presume,  that  it  is  proposed  in  this 
system,  to  place  the  subjects  which  have  been  mentioned  indis- 
criminately before  the  minds  of  all  the  little  assembly  which  may 
have  met  under  the  roof  of  an  infant  establishment.  The  chil- 
dren are  admitted  into  these  schools  from  the  age  of  two,  to  that 
of  their  entrance  into  the  parochial  institutions,  which  is  generally 
six  or  seven.  They  are  therefore  under  the  guidance  of  their  first 
teacher  du^^ng  an  average  period  of  four  years.  If  he  be  judicious,  it 
will  be  in  his  bosom  to  arrange  the  subjects  of  instruction  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  capacities,  and  the  progress  of  their  education. 
On  the  first  admission  of  a  child,  it  may  occupy  some  considerable 
period,  for  the  little  mind  to  accustom  itself  to  the  novel  circum- 
stances around  it,  and  to  catch  the  idea  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  there  introduced.  Quiet  observation  will  soon  assist  the 
teacher  in  determining  the  place  which  the  infant  is  to  hold  in  the 
order  of  the  system;  and  he  will  not  think  the  time  lost,  if  weeks, 
or  even  months,  are  at  first  passed  over  without  further  progress 
than  is  made  in  the  acquirement  of  order  and  attention. 

Health. — I  have  placed  health  among  the  principal  objects  of  a 
superintendent  of  an  infant  school,  not  only  because  this  is  con- 
fessedly of  the  very  first  importance  in  children  of  the  age  to  be 
admitted  into  these  institutions,  but  also  because  the  purposes  of 
the  system  cannot  possibly  be  answered  without  it.  The  system 
fails  when  the  little  assembly  begins  to  lose  the  influence  of  viva- 
city and  cheerfulness,  and  a  lesson  is  not  rightly  taught,  if  it  liave 
not  been  received  with  real  pleasure  by  the  pupil.  With  a  view 
then  to  this  excellent  object,  muscular  action  is  made  a  component 
and  necessary  part  of  the  system.  Every  lesson  is  accompanied 
with  some  movement  of  the  person.  And  these  movements  are  so 
varied,  that,  in  turn,  the  whole  frame  is  at  difl^erent  periods  called 
into  action  and  restored  to  rest.  The  beat  of  the  foot,  the  clap 
with  the  hands,  the  extension  of  the  arms,  with  various  other  pos- 
tures, are  measures  of  the  utterance  of  the  lesson  as  they  proceed. 
The  position  is  also  frequently  changed.  The  infants  learn  sitting, 
standing,  or  walking.  And  when  the  lesson  has  ceased,  and  there 
is  a  pause  before  the  commencement  of  that  which  is  to  follow,  the 
period  is  given  either  to  absolute  rest  and  silence,  to  some  simple 
air,  or  to  the  performance  of  some  evolution,  under  the  guidance, 
and  after  the  example,  of  the  monitor  of  their  class.  For  a  similar 
jptirpose  a  play-around  or  garden  is  attached^  wherever  that  may 
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be  possible,  to  the  school-room;  and  for  half  an  hour  during  eftck 
school  time,  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  the  little  flock  is  turned 
out  for  amusement  and  play.  There  are,  indeed,  many  of  the  lea- 
sons  in  which  their  minds  are  called  into  action,  which  may  as  well, 
and  even  with  better  effect,  during  the  months  of  the  summer,  be 
taught  in  the  open  air,  within  view  of  the  book  of  nature.  But, 
should  the  weather  be  unfavorable  to  these  recreations,  and  this 
mode  of  instruction,  the  ample  space  of  the  school-room  aflbrda 
every  opportunity  for  sufficient  exercise,  and  especial  care  is  at  all 
times  taken  to  replenish  it  with  the  purest  atmosphere,  without  ex- 
posing the  little  assembly  to  draughts. 

I  may  add  to  the  foregoing,  as  in  its  measure  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  the  health  of  the  infants,  the  frequently  recurring  les- 
sons of  cleanliness  which  are  given  to  them. 

The  success  of  these  attempts  to  confirm  the  health  of  the  in- 
fants, in  the  establishments  whose  system  we  now  consider,  is  not 
any  longer  a  question  of  theory.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  result  has  been  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 
With  the  exception  of  the  peculiar  diseases  of  children,  whose  ab- 
sence no  system  can  possibly  secure,  health  and  cheerfulness  have 
universally  followed  upon  a  constant  attendance  of  the  children  at 
these  institutions. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[Most  subjects  in  which  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  present  one  point  of  resemblance:  they  show,  here  and  there, 
an  individual  penetrating  far  beyond  his  contemporaries,  and  anti- 
cipating improvements  which  become  the  boast  of  posterity.  The 
history  of  education  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind,  in 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  is  now  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  mechan- 
ics' institutions.  This  enlightened  and  philanthropic  individual  was 
distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  researches 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  diflTusing  a 
taste  for  this  branch  of  science,  at  a  time  when  it  was  far  from 
being  so  popular  as  it  is  now. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  eminent  as  a  professor;  but  his  attachment  to 
the  subject  of  his  lectures  was  not  that  merely  which  grew  out  of 
his  office.  He  was  earnestly  desirous  that  useful  science  should  be 
universally  studied.  He  saw  its  vast  importance  to  every  class  of 
the  community.  He  regarded  its  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a 
coUege  as  a  serious  injury  to  society.    He  foresaw,  in  particulari 
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the  approaching  universal  demand  for  physical  science;  and  it  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  we  trace  its  introduction  into  the  liberal  and 
comprehensive  plan  which  he  devised  for  the  foundation  of  a  circle 
of  professional  schools. 

One  of  the  departments  of  the  seminary,  which  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  proved  the  germ  of  the  mechanics'  institutions  which 
have  recently  been  established  in  almost  every  town  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  brief  sketch,  therefore,  of  the  institution  estabUshed  by 
the  liberality  of  Dr.  Anderson,  will,  we  think,  form  a  suitable  intro- 
duction to  the  main  subject  of  our  present  article.] 

Anderson's  Institution  was  incorporated,  on  June  9th,  1796,  by  a 
charter  from  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  It  was  estabUshed  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Anderson,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  who,  by  his  will,  endowed  it  with  his  valu- 
able philosophical  apparatus,  museum,  and  library.  It  was  placed 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Lord  Provost,  and  other 
magistrates,  the  president  of  the  Faculty  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, the  dean  of  the  procurators,  and  the  moderators  of  the 
synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  of  the  presbyteries  of  Glasgow 
and  Dunbarton.  The  inmediate  superintendence  is  vested  in 
eighty-one  trustees,  consisting  of  gentlemen  conversant  with  the 
arts  and  sciences;  from  these,  nine  persons  are  elected  annually,  to 
whom  the  principal  part  of  the  management  is  committed. 

The  views  of  the  venerable  founder  of  this  scientific  seminary 
embraced  a  complete  circle  of  liberal  education,  adapted  to  the 
present  improved  state  of  society.  His  intentions  were  directed 
towards  the  establishment  of  four  colleges,  viz.  one  of  arts,  one  of 
medicine,  another  of  law,  and  a  fourth  of  theology.  Circum- 
stances, however,  have  hitherto  limited  the  plan  to  physical  science, 
comprehending  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and 
pharmacy.  There  is  also  a  mechanics'  class,  to  which  a  consider- 
able library  is  appropriated. 

In  1798,  the  managers  of  the  institution  purchased  a  building  in 
John-street.  In  this  they  fitted  up  a  spacious  circular  hall  forty- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  which  can  accommodate  five  hundred  audi- 
tors. There  are  likewise  other  apartments  and  conveniences  for 
containing  the  library,  museum,  and  apparatus.  To  the  original 
stock  of  these,  considerable  additions  have  been  made,  by  donation 
and  purchase;  and  the  managers  have  also  procured  every  article 
necessary  for  furnishing  complete  illustrations  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy and  chemistry. 

The  collection  of  models  and  apparatus,  in  this  seminary,  is  very 
extensive  and  various,  and  has  been  essentially  useful  in  promoting 
the  public  improvement.    The  school  also  exhibits  a  peculiar  trait, 
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by  aiTording  to  all  ranks,  and  either  sex,  an  easy  access  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy. 

Popular  and  scientific  lectures  were  first  given  in  the  institution, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Garnett.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  George 
Birbeck,  who  added  a  course  of  geography  and  astronomy,  and 
another,  upon  a  plain  and  elementary  plan,  for  the  advantage  of 
persons  engaged  in  mechanic  and  chemical  arts.  The  professor- 
ship of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  is  at  present  filled  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Ure. 

The  mechanics'  class  had  access,  occasionally,  to  an  astronomi- 
cal observatory,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  account. 

The  observatory  situated  on  Gamett-hill,  was  erected  in  1810, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Webster  of  London,  in  the  Eigyptian  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  divided  into  three  departments.  The  first  forms 
a  scientific  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  recording 
the  celestial  phenomena,  in  order  to  promote  the  general  interests 
of  science.  The  second  is  popular,  and  furnished  with  every  in- 
strument capable  of  blending  instruction  with  amusement.  A  ca- 
mera-obscura  apparatus,  on  a  great  scale,  introduces  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  surrounding  landscape,  composing  a  living,  mov- 
ing, and  ever-varying  panorama.  Telescopes  of  difiTerent  kinds 
display  the  magnificent  host  of  heaven,  while  the  ^lar  microscope* 
reveals  the  other  extreme  of  creation.  The  third  department  is 
dedicated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  subscribers.  It  is  furnished 
with  maps,  charts,  and  globes,  of  the  largest  dimensions  and  finest 
execution,  and  also  provided  with  valuable  treatises  on  astronomy, - 
navigation,  and  commerce.  The  meteorological  instruments,  des- 
tined to  indicate  with  accuracy  the  existing  state,  and  approaching 
changes,  of  the  weather,  are  also  arranged  in  this  room.  On  an 
adjoining  terrace,  is  placed  the  grand  telescope  of  Hcrschel.  To 
execute  this  plan,  three  thousand  pounds  were  required.  This  sum 
was  raised  by  one  hundred  and  fiAy  shares  of  twenty  pounds  each. 
The  share  is  heritable  and  transferable  property.  The  construc- 
tion, superintendence,  and  management,  of  the  institution,  is  vest- 
ed in  the  proprietors,  or  in  a  committee  appointed  by  them  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting. — Picture  of  Glasgow, 

*  The  society  has  purchased  from  Mr.  Dollaod  the  largest  solar  microscope 
that  optician  has  ever  constructed.  The  first  trial  of  this  superb  instrument  dis- 
closed some  wonderful  phenomena.  Hundreds  of  insects  were  discovered  devour- 
ing the  body  of  a  gnat^  and  scores  had  lived  luxuriously  for  several  months  on  the 
leg  of  a  moth.  These  animalcules  were  magnified  so  as  to  appear  nine  inches 
long,  their  actual  size  being  somewhat  less  than  the  fourteen  hundreth  part  of  an 
inch.  The  mineral  kingdom  aflbrded  another  display  of  brilliant  objects  :  their 
crystailisatioD,  and  the  splendor  of  their  coloring,  exceed  any  thing  the  most  lively 
imagination  can  possibly  conceive. 
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The  mechanics'  lecture  at  Anderson's  Institution,  had  done  much 
to  dilFuse  among  the  artisans  of  Glasgow,  a  taste  for  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  particularly  for  chemistry;  when  the  gas-light  company 
commenced  its  operations. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
contains  matter  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  above  mentioned 
company,  and  which  forms  a  very  interesting  passage  in  the  history 
of  mechanics'  institutions. 

*  The  gas-light  chartered  company  of  this  city  (Glasgow)  em- 
ploy constantly  between  sixty  and  seventy  men  in  their  works. 
Twelve  of  these  are  mechanics,  and  the  remainder  furnace-men 
and  common  laborers  of  different  descriptions,  forming  altogether 
a  community  not  very  promising  as  a  body  to  be  incited  to  adopt 
measures  for  their  own  intellectual  improvement. 

^  A  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  our  manager  at  the  works, 
Mr.  James  B.  Nelson,  proposed  to  these  men  to  contribute  each  a 
small  sum  monthly,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  to  form  a  library  for 
their  common  use;  and  he  informed  them  that  if  they  agreed  to  do 
this,  the  company  would  give  them  a  room  to  keep  their  books  in, 
which  should  be  heated  and  lighted  for  them  in  winter,  and  in  which 
they  might  meet  every  evening  to  read  and  converse,  in  place  of 
going  to  the  alehouse,  as  many  of  them  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
doing.  That  the  company  would  further  give  them  a  present  of 
five  gtiineas  to  set  out  with;  and  that  the  management  of  the  funds, 
library,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  measure,  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  themselves,  to  be  named  and  renewed  by 
them  at  certain  fixed  periods. 

^  With  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  Mr.  Nelson  got  fourteen  of  them 
to  agree  to  the  plan;  and  a  commencement  was  thus  made.  For 
the  tirst  two  years,  until  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  members 
would  have  a  proper  care  of  the  books,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  not  take  them  out  of  the  reading-room,  but  that  they  should 
meet  there  every  evening  to  peruse  them.  Afler  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  members  were  aUowed  to  take  the  books  home;  and  last 
year  they  met  only  twice  a  week  at  the  reading-room  to  change 
them,  and  converse  on  what  they  had  been  readii^g.  The  increase 
of  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  hbrary  was  at  first  very  slow, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  whole  did  not  amount  to 
thirty.  But  from  conversing  with  one  another  twice  a  week  at  the 
library,  upon  the  acquisitions  they  had  been  making,  a  taste  for 
science  and  a  desire  for  information  began  to  spread  among  them. 

^  They  had,  a  little  before  this  time,  got  an  atlas,  which,  they  say, 

led  them  to  think  of  purchasing  a  pair  of  globes;  and  one   from 

among  themselves,  Alexander  Anderson,  by  trade  a  joiner,  who  had 

had  the  advantage  of  attending  two  courses  of  the  lectures  in  the 
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Andersonian  Institution,  volunteered,  about  the  beginning  of  last 
winter,  to  explain,  on  Monday  evenings,  the  use  of  the  globes. 
Finding  himseli'  succeed  in  doing  this,  he  ofiered  to  give  them,  on 
Thursday  evenings,  an  account  of  some  of  the  principles  and 
processes  in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  accompanied  with  a  few  ex<« 
periments.  This  he  effected  with  a  simplicity  of  illustration  and 
usefuhiess  of  purpose  that  was  delightful.  He  next,  and  while  this 
was  going  on,  undertook,  along  with  another  of  the  workmen,  to  at- 
tend in  the  reading-room,  during  the  other  evenings  of  the  week^ 
and  teach  such  of  the  members  as  chose,  arithmetic. 

^  For  the  business  of  the  present  season,  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety (who  conduct  every  thing  themselves)  have  made  a  new  ar- 
rangement. The  individuals  of  the  committee  have  come  under  an 
agreement  to  give  in  rotation  a  lecture,  either  in  chemistry  or  me- 
chanics, every  Thursday  evening;  taking  Murray  for  their  text-book 
in  the  one,  and  Ferguson  in  the  other.  They  intimate,  a  fortnight 
before,  to  the  person  whose  turn  it  is,  that  he  is  to  lecture  from 
such  a  page  to  such  a  page  of  one  of  these  authors.  He  has,  in 
consequence,  then  fourteen  days  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  he  is  authorised  to  claim,  during  that  period,  the 
assistance  of  every  member  of  the  society  in  preparing  the  chemi- 
cal experiments,  or  making  the  httle  models  of  machines  required 
for  illustrating  his  discourse. 

^  The  effect  of  all  that  I  have  been  relating  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  character  and  happiness  of  these  individuals; 
and  we  may  readily  conceive  what  a  valuable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity they  are  likely  to  become,  and  what  the  state  of  the  whole  of 
our  manufacturing  population  would  be,  if  the  people  employed  in 
every  large  work  were  enabled  to  adopt  similar  measures. 

^The  gas-light  company,  seeing  the  beneficial  consequences 
resulting  from  the  instruction  of  their  work  people,  have  fitted  up 
for  them,  this  winter,  a  more  commodious  room  to  meet  in  for  their 
lectures,  with  a  small  laboratory  and  workshop  attached  to  it,  where 
they  can  conduct  their  experiments  and  prepare  the  models  to  be 
used  in  the  lectures.  The  men  last  year  made  for  themselves  an 
air-pump  and  an  electrifying  machine,  and  some  of  them  are  con- 
stantly engaged  during  their  spare  hours  in  the  laboratory  and 
workshop. 

*  The  whole  of  the  workmen,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifteen, 
have  now  become  members  of  the  society;  and  these  have  been 
standing  out  on  the  plea  that  they  cannot  read;  they  are  men  chief- 
ly from  the  remote  parts  of  the  highlands  or  from  Ireland:  but  the 
others  say  to  them,  ^  Join  us,  and  we  shall  teach  you  to  read;'  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  persuading  them  to  do  so. 
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^  The  rules  of  the  society,  which  have  been  framed  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  are  simple  and  judicious.  Every  person,  on  be- 
coming a  member,  pays  Is,  Sd,  entry  money.  This  sum  is  taken 
from  him  by  instalments,  and  is  paid  back  to  him  should  he  leave 
the  gas-works,  or  to  his  family  or  heirs,  should  he  die.  Besides 
this  entrance  money,  each  member  contributes  three  half-pence 
weekly,  two-thirds  of  which,  by  a  rule  made  this  year,  go  to  the  li- 
brary, and  one-third  to  the  use  of  the  laboratory  and  workshop.  By 
a  rule  made  at  the  same  time,  which  I  think  a  curious  indication  of 
the  state  of  feeUng  produced  in  these  men  in  the  short  period  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  the  members  may  bring  to  the 
lectures  any  of  thejr  sons  who  are  above  seven  and  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

^  The  books  now  amount  to  above  three  hundred  volumes,  and 
consist  of  elementary  works  of  science,  and  of  history,  voyages^ 
and  travels;  some  of  the  standard  poets,  a  few  of  our  best  novels, 
and  Shakspeare's  works.  The  selection  of  the  books  purchased  by 
the  library  funds  is,  in  general,  creditable  to  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. They  admit  no  books  on  religion.  The  members  say  that 
there  are  among  them  men  of  a  variety  of  persuasions — presbyte- 
rians,  seceders,  methodists.  Church  of  England  men,  and  Roman 
catholics;  each  of  whom  would  be  for  introducing  books  connected 
with  their  particular  opinions,  and  thus  give  occasion  to  endless  un- 
profitable disputes.' 

The  following  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Review  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  science,  among  the  mechanics  of  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  other  places. 

^  In  1821,  a  few  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh,  who  were  disposed  to 
encourage  the  experiment,  circulated  a  prospectus  among  the  me- 
chanics, announcing  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
mechanics,  and  another  on  chemistry,  with  the  opening  of  a  library 
of  books  on  the  same  subject,  for  perusal  at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
room;  the  hours  of  lecture  to  be  from  eight  to  nine  in  the  evening, 
twice  a  week  for  six  months;  and  the  terms  of  admission  to  both 
lectures  and  library  fifteen  shillings  a  year.  When  400  mechanics 
had  purchased  tickets,  the  two  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Galbraith;  with  the  addition  of  one  on  ar- 
chitecture, and  one  on  farriery,  and  of  a  class  for  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawing  during  the  summer  recess.' 

In  1822,  the  editors  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  invited  the  at- 
tention of  their  readers  to  these  institutions. 

*  We  are  desirous,'  they  say,  *  of  seeing  a  London  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute established  by  the  mechanics  of  the  metropolis  themselves. 
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It  is  80  obvious  that  it  wUl  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mechanics,  if, 
instead  of  assembling  at  a  pot-house  in  an  evening,  besotting  them- 
selves with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  draughts  of  porter,  stupifying 
their  minds,  and  bringing  disease  on  their  bodies,  rendering  theni- 
selves  more  abject  than  the  circumstances  of  society,  which  are 
painful  enough,  will  render  them;  we  say  it  would  be  so  much  for 
their  interest,  if  they  were  to  meet  in  large  and  well-aired  rooms, 
and  endeavor  to  acquire  a  knowledge  at  a  cheap  rate  of  the  ele- 
ments of  science;  that  we  do  not  doubt  their  ultimately,  and  of 
themselves,  establishing  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute.' 

^  The  formation  of  a  society  soon  followed  this  address;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1824,  as  we  learn  from  JUjr.  Brougham's  pam- 
phlet, lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Phillips  on  chemistry,  Mr. 
Dotchin  on  geometry.  Dr.  Birkbeck,  on  hydrostatics,  Mr.  Cooper 
on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  Mr.  Newton  on  astrono- 
my, Mr.  Tatum  on  electricity,  and  Mr.  Black  on  the  French  lan- 
guage, to  great  and  increasing  numbers  of  workmen.  About  a  thous- 
and now  belong  to  the  Institution,  and  pay  twenty  shillings  a  year.* 

^  Similar  institutions  are  at  the  present  time  established,  or  on  the 
point  of  being  established,  in  almost  every  town  in  England  whose 
population  reaches  10,000,  and  in  some  of  much  smaller  numbers. 
Publications  intended  for  the  use  of  mechanics,  and  unintelligible 
without  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
have  a  wide  and  increasing  circulation.  Every  thing  indicates  a 
growing  spirit  of  inquiry,  an  increased  desire,  and  with  it  an  increas- 
ed power  of  acquiring  knowledge.' 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  August  1825,  contains  the  following 
information  concerning  the  rapid  increase  of  mechanics'  institutions 
in  England. 

^  The  desire  of  knowledge  spreads  with  each  effort  made  to  satisfy 
it.  The  sacred  thirst  of  science  is  becoming  epidemic;  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind  shall  be 
known  to  all  men;  when  an  acquaintance  with  them  shall  no  longer 
be  deemed,  as  heretofore,  the  distinction  of  a  few  superior  minds; 
any  more  than  being  able  to  read  or  write  now  constitutes,  as  it  onca 
did,  the  title  to  scholarship. 

^  In  all,  or  almost  alt,  the  institutions  lately  formed,  it  is  truly  gra- 
tifying to  observe  the  sound  principles  which  have  been  adopted. 
The  whole  body  of  contributors  and  subscribers  are  on  the  same 
footing  of  members  and  proprietors;  the  management  is  entrusted  to 
committees,  of  which  two-thirds,  at  the  least,  must  be  working  me- 
chanics; and  the  funds  are,  as  much  as  possible,  raised  by  the  sub- 

*  Practical  Obsenratioos,  p.  2U 
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scriptions  of  the  working  classes,  in  order  to  secure  the  permanency 
of  the  institutions,  and  to  avoid  the  feeling  of  dependence.  These 
are  the  true  fundamental  principles  of  this  important  system.  They 
are  all  recognised  in  the  rules  of  the  Ashton  estahUshment  now  he- 
fore  us;  and  the  last  of  the  three  is  well  commented  upon  in  Mr. 
Hindley's  address.  ^  You  arc  not'  (says  he)  ^  to  imagine  that  this 
institution  is,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  charitable 
one;  that  it  is  an  offering  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  the  learned, 
to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  No!  it  is  an  institution  which  re- 
quires from  all  its  members  value  received  in  return  for  the  advan- 
tages it  offers.  The  higher  classes  of  society  come  forward  at  first 
to  extend  the  hand  of  encouragement ^  not  of  charily;  and  the  feel- 
ing with  which  that  encouragement  is  received  on  the  part  of  the 
poor,  needs  have  no  mixture  of  the  dependence  and  the  shame 
which  is  always  the  companion  of  the  almsman  on  the  rich  man's 
bounty. 

^  The  example  of  the  original  London  institution  has,  as  might  be 
expected,  been  followed  in  the  metropolis.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Gibson,  and  other  most  respectable  individuals,  an  institution 
has  been  formed  for  the  eastern  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  Spitalfields 
district;  and  we  beheve  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  one 
in  Southwark. 

^  Among  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  Northumberland  cer- 
tainly stands  conspicuous.  Mr.  Losh,  the  zealous  and  enlightened 
friend  of  every  good  work,  himself  a  man  filled  with  various  and 
useful  knowledge,  and  whom  an  habitual  love  of  classical  litera- 
ture has  only  made  the  more  anxious  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple— ^Mr.  Turner,  who,  among  the  first,  years  ago  opened  the  doors 
of  his  lecture-room  to  the  mechanics,  and  who  is  not  more  distin- 
guished as  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  than  as  an  acute  natural  phi- 
losopher; with  others  whose  names  would,  had  we  space,  adorn 
our  pages,  have  so  strenuously  exerted  themselves  in  this  great  la- 
bor, that  we  understand  there  is  not  now  a  single  market-town  in 
the  country  without  a  mechanics'  institution,  excepting  Aflon;  and 
there,  proceedings  have  been  commenced  for  founding  one.  The 
gratuitous  lectures  of  Mr.  Turner  at  Newcastle  are  very  numer- 
ously attended  by  the  mechanics,  whose  attention  and  regularity  are 
highly  commended  by  the  learned  professor.  How  truly  pious  is 
this  discharge  of  his  duty!  How  greatly  to  be  esteemed,  beyond 
the  waste  of  temper,  as  well  as  of  precious  time,  in  bootless  con- 
troversy! How  infinitely  to  be  prized,  before  the  base  and  sordid 
spirit  that  seeks  emolument  by  affecting  a  zeal  about  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical distinctions,  or  licking  the  dust  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
those  who  hold  the  keys  of  preferment ! 
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*■  The  suggestions  that  had  been  circulated  from  London  through 
the  country,  have  been  effectual  to  another  good  purpose;  the  ex- 
tension of  similar  associations  to  country  laborers  as  well  as  arti- 
sans. Farmers'  book-clubs  have  been  formed  in  several  places; 
and  we  trust  that  the  excellent  plan  of  circulating  libraries,  adopted 
in  East  Lothian,  that  is,  libraries  which  are  transferred  from  one 
village  to  another  in  succession,  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  both  of 
the  villages  and  the  neighboring  country,  will  be  imitated  ebe- 
where. 

^  The  system  indeed  appears  to  be  working  in  every  direction,  and 
in  remote  and  inconsiderable  places.  In  spring,  a  beginning  was 
made  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  town  of  very  moderate 
size,  containing  only  about  4000  inhabitants.  A  Tradesman's  and 
Mechanic's  Library  was  formed,  under  very  judicious  regulations; 
the  subscription  being  six  shillings  a  year,  or  U.  6(2.  per  quarter. 
The  number  of  members  soon  exceeded  i200;  and  by  means  of  dona- 
tions, the  library  in  a  few  months  consisted  of  500  volumes.  There 
is  nothing  more  useful  than  to  promote  the  practice  of  such  dona- 
tions. Almost  every  man  who  has  a  few  shelves  full  of  books,  has 
some  volume  or  two  useless  to  him,  either  as  duplicates,  early  edi- 
tions, or  works  the  contents  of  which  others  present  in  a  better 
form.  The  movers  in  founding  an  institution,  should  bestir  them- 
selves to  obtain  gifls  of  these  books,  which  are  invaluable  as  the 
beginnings  of  a  library,  and  of  no  value  to  the  owners.  Lectures 
have  been  added  at  Newport,  by  the  worthy  and  enlightened  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Abraham  Clarke;  and  others  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  similar  part.  In  truth,  it  requires  no  professional 
lecturer  to  perform  this  important  ofBcc.  He  who  has  learnt — 
even  he  who  is  learning  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  or  natural 
history  himself,  may  render  the  greatest  service  in  explaining  those 
sciences  to  others  who  have  not  the  same  leisure,  or  the  same 
command  of  teachers,  books,  and  apparatus.  In  the  Newport  So- 
ciety, all  subscribers  are  members;  and  two-thirds  of  the  Conmiittee 
of  Management  are  mechanics,  according  to  the  just  principles. 

^  Meanwhile  the  central  establishment  in  London  has  flourished 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  enlightened  support- 
ers. The  foundation  of  the  theatre  was  laid  about  Christmas;  and 
on  the  8th  of  July  it  was  completed  and  opened  by  the  distinguish- 
ed founder,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  supported  by  his  royal  highness  the.  Duke 
of  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Messrs.  Broug- 
ham, Wood,  Hume,  Martin,  and  other  zealous  friends  of  popular 
education;  some  of  whom  addressed  the  meeting,  after  the  Doctor 
had  closed  his  admirable  lecture.  The  premises  are  spacious,  and 
elegant,  though  perfectly  simple, — consisting  of  a  commodious 
house,  in  which  there  are  large  apartments  for  the  library,  appara- 
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tus,  reading-rooms,  and  the  secretary  and  other  officers.  The  thea- 
tre is  a  fine  and  lofty  hall,  where  above  a  thousand  students  can 
easily  be  accommodated.  The  lecture  of  the  learned  President 
was  a  most  interesting  dissertation  upon  the  advantages  of  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  and  contained  many  anecdotes  of  the  shameful  igno- 
rance which  In  former  times  pervaded  all  ranks,  even  the  highest  in 
the  state.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  discourse,  or  the  substance 
of  it,  should  be  published,  both  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion 
upon  which  it  was  pronounced,  and  for  its  intrinsic  usefulness.  We 
have  called  Dr.  Birkbeck  the  founder  of  this  building;  and  well  we 
may,  for  he  advanced  the  money  (several  thousand  pounds)  which 
purchased  the  house  and  erected  the  theatre.  Other  magnilicent 
donations,  (especially  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  of  a  thousand  pounds^ 
and  that  of  his  able,  accomplished,  and  excellent  colleague,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  of  a  hundred,)  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  country.  It 
18,  however,  only  just  to  the  working  mechanics  themselves  to  state, 
what  we  have  good  reason  to  know,  that  had  no  such  helps  been  at 
hand,  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  rabe  the  needful  sums  among 
their  own  body;  and  from  their  numbers  and  respectability,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  months,  they  would  have  accom- 
plished this  favorite  object. 

^  Statements  of  a  most  cheering  nature  were  at  the  same  time 
communicated  to  the  meeting,  evincing  the  happy  efilects  produced 
throughout  the  country  by  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  Bath, 
which,  from  the  composition  of  its  population,  might  not  have  been 
expected  to  join  so  early  as  many  other  places,  in  this  noble  strug- 
gle for  hberating  the  people  from  ^  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,'  as 
Milton  calls  it,  had  established  a  mechanics'  institution,  under  the 
happiest  auspices.  Liverpool  had  added  lectures  to  her  excellent 
mechanics'  library  and  reading  rooms.  A  beginning  had  been 
made  at  Birmingham,  (where  undoubtedly  an  earlier  attention  to  so 
congenial  a  plan  might  have  been  expected,)  promising  the  best 
results,  in  that  wonderful  resort  of  skillful  and  industrious  workmen. 
Leeds  too,  under  the  influence  of  two  most  able  and  worthy  men, 
though  of  different  sects  in  church  as  well  as  state  afiairs,  Messrs. 
Marshall^  and  Gait,  had  founded  an  extensive  and  thriving  institu- 
tion. And  it  was  further  reported,  that  almost  daily  accounts  ar- 
rived of  similar  efforts  in  the  same  great  cause,  being  attended  with 
merited  success.  These  articles  of  what  may  truly  be  termed  phi- 
losophical intelligence,  diffused  the  most  lively  satisfaction  through 
that  most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting;  and  we  devoutly 
hope,  that  before  another  anniversary  shall  be  holden  of  the  parent 
institution,  her  offspring  will  have  increased  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

*  Mr.  Marshall  baa  published  an  admirable  sununary  of  Political  Philosophy 
for  Artisims,  in  a  cheap  and  compendious  form. 
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To  promote  this  most  desirable  end,  it  has  been  oAen  announced 
by  the  promoters  of  the  institutions  already  founded,  and  especially 
by  those  of  the  London  institution,  that  they  will  most  willingly 
lend  every  assistance  in  their  power,  giving  whatever  information 
may  be  required  as  to  the  steps  best  to  be  taken,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which,  in  distant  places,  may  obstruct  such  designs.' 
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(Continued  from  p.  95.) 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  those  provisions  for  the  school, 
which  will  require  expense,  and  which  will  of  course  involve  an 
inquiry  into  the  necessary  funds;  and  here  we  may  again  remark, 
that  as  to  many  of  these  particulars,  they  must,  in  the  tirst  instance, 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  that  body,  in  whose  hands  shall  be  en- 
trusted the  organisation  of  the  school. — ^There  will  be  required, 

Ist. — ^  Site  for  building* 

A  farm  and  garden, — ^The  quantity  of  land,  we  suppose  to  be 
[ifly  acres;  certainly  not  more  than  one  hundred.  This  land  is  not 
to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  to  proceed  from 
the  bounty  of  the  town  and  vicinity  in  which  the  location  shall  be. 
— ^The  commissioners  have  no  doubt,  that  many  towns  in  the  State, 
would  give  a  much  larger  boon,  for  the  advantage  of  the  location. 

2d. — Buildings, 

They  propose,  that  there  shall  be  one  or  two  principal  fcutUings, 
as  shall  be  found  most  convenient,  to  furnish  accommodation  for 
lecture  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  public  expenses  of  every  kind, 
rooms  for  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  for  botanical  and 
mineralogical  exhibitions,  and  for  the  library,  models,  plans,  draw- 
ings, &c.  Tlic  expense  of  the  principal  building,  or  buildings,  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  including  the  necessary  work" 
shops,  out-buildings,  and  fences.  Work-shops,  in  which  the  pupils 
may  learn  something  of  the  common  mechanical  operations,  are 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  plan.  These  combine  profit,  pleas- 
ure, and  heahh.  This  rejects  the.  idea  of  buildings,  to  serve  as 
dormitories,  or  to  furnish  accommodations  for  commons,  neither  of 
which  are  deemed  necessary;  on  the  contrary,  the  commissioners 
leave  out  so  much  of  that  system  of  supervision,  which  now  pre- 
vails, as  requires,  that  the  pupils  should  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
teachers,  and  for  that  purpose  demands  buildings,  sufficient  to  fur- 
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nish  eating  and  sleeping  apartments.  They  do  not  deem  it  appli* 
cable  to  these  schools.  There  is  much  to  he  said,  on  both  sides  of 
this  question.  One  thing,  however,  may  be  observed;  and  that  is, 
that  in  those  schools,  which  are  resorted  to,  principally  by  young 
men  coming  out  of  the  laboring  classes,  who  are  enured  to  habits 
of  sobriety  and  industry,  and  who  feel  a  deep  conviction  that  indus- 
try is  their  only  resource,  there  will  be  found  the  best  discipline, 
and  the  best  morals.  Necessity  has  been  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
industry:  decent,  orderly  behavior,  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
The  example  of  the  morals  of  the  school  which  is  proposed,  we 
do  not  believe,  will  be  lost  elsewhere. 

3d.  Books, — 4tb.  Philoiopkical  Apparatut. — 5th.  Chemical  Apparatus . — 6th. 
Mapsy  Charts^  Globes. — 7th.  Models^  Plans^  Drawings. — 8th.  ToolSy  and 
Mechanical  Exhibitions. — 9th.  Minerahgical  and  Botanical  Exhibitions  and 
Specifnens. 

For  these  several  items,  the  commissioners  propose,  an  expen- 
diture of  fiflecn  thousand  dollars.  Thus  far,  we  have  an  expendi- 
ture of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  this  appropriation  for  these  various  ob- 
jects, is  small;  but  will,  we  think,  enable  the  school  to  go  into  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  commissioners  in  proposing  an  appropria- 
tion so  limited,  have  a  distinct  view  to  an  extension  of  the  number 
of  the  schools. 

10th.  Teachers. 

A  school,  like  every  other  thing,  must  have  a  beginning.  Though 
the  commissioners  intend  to  propose  the  plan  of  a  school  such  as 
thej  think  should  be  endowed  by  the  State;  still  it  must  be  obvious 
to  all,  that  in  an  untried  system,  many  things  must  be  lefl  to  time,  to 
develope  its  actual  wants;  to  ascertain  what  revenues  will  be  want- 
ed, and  how  they  shall  be  best  applied.  The  truth  of  this  obser- 
Tation  can  be  nowhere  more  apparent,  than  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  leachers.  That  must  be  a  bad  school,  where  the  teachers 
are  incompetent,  whatever  other  provisions  may  be  made  for  it. 
For  this  school,  the  commissioners  propose,  as  the  very  first  object, 
the  best  qualified  instructers  and  managers.  This  should  be  a  sine 
qua  non:  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends  upon  it.  They 
believe  that  ultimately,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  school  will  support 
itself.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  this  will  be  the  case,  upon  its 
opening. 

Gratuitous  Instruction,  is  no  part  of  the  plan. — This  would  not 
be  just,  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  community,  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  it,  nor  would  it  be  expedient,  in 
reference  to  those  who  may.  The  sons  of  respectable  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  merchtots^  cannot  expect  to  be  educated  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  State.  There  are  at  present,  in  the  coUeges  of  Mas* 
aachusetts  more  than  five  hundred  students.  If  the  number  of  two 
hundred  be  supposed  in  this  institution,  at  twenty  dollars  as  annual 
tuition  fees,  it  will  give  four  thousand  dollars.  At  twenty-liye  dol- 
lars, five  thousand.  The  commissioners  believe,  that  the  number 
would  in  a  short  time,  be  much  greater;  and  they  think,  that  some- 
thing near  the  sum  here  named,  should  be  the  annual  charge  for 
instruction.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  school  contemplates,  not  only, 
the  furnishing  of  instruction  to  those  who  shall  go  through  a  regu- 
lar course  of  study,  but  also  an  opportunity  to  all,  who  shall  resort 
to  it  for  a  less  time  than  the  established  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  lectures,  and  obtaining  instruction,  in  particular  depart- 
ments; as  for  instance,  in  practical  mechanics,  in  chemistry ^  and  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy.  All  such  would  be  charged  a 
regular  fee  for  the  benefit  of  their  instructors.  These  lectures  will 
also  be  attended  by  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools, 
who  would  also  pay  some  small  sum  for  their  tickets  of  admission* 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  seminaries  of  learning,  there  has 
be^n  an  objection  to  stated  compensation  no  way  depending  upon 
the  individual  merit  and  assiduity  of  the  instructer.  In  schools  for 
common  academical  instruction,  this  arrangement  may  be  unavoid- 
able, but  is  by  no  means  so  in  institutions  upon  the  plan  of  these, 
where  it  is  supposed,  that  individuals  will  resort,  for  that  instruction 
which  they  may  want  in  particular  branches  of  business.  The 
very  existence  of  these  schools,  will  very  soon  create  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  them,  a  taste  for  liberal  knowledge.  There  is  nothing 
that  grows  faster,  than  such  a  taste,  when  it  has  opportunities  for 
indulgence :  it  is  because  our  people  are  debarred  from  such  oppor- 
tunities, that  so  little  of  it  is  apparent.  Nothing  can  be  more  at- 
tractive, or  more  intelligible,  than  various  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  as  applicable  to  the  arts.  When  it  is  notorious  that 
private  schools  are  rising  up  on  every  side,  which  have  no  endow- 
ment whatever,  and  which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  indi- 
vidual exertion,  and  where,  too,  the  teachers  are  paid  so  liberally^ 
as  to  induce  men  of  the  best  education  to  become  instructers;  the 
commissioners  hope  not  to  be  thought  extravagant  in  saying,  that  they 
have  no  doubt,  that  this  school  will  ultimately  support  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  this  for  a  while  at  least,  must  not  be  relied  upon,  because 
it  is  indispensable  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  procure  compe- 
tent men,  that  they  should  have  a  certain  reliance  for  their  salaries, 
upon  funds  that  are  subject  to  no  contingencies.  This  must  be 
upon  the  State,  and  the  legislature  must  either  create  a  fund,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose,  or  pledge  itself  to  pay  such  sums,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  required.  The  latter  being  thought  most 
expedient,  is  proposed.    This  course  is  suggested  because  it  is  not 
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thought  best  for  the  State  to  raise  a  fund,  which,  in  the  end,  may 
not  be  wanted.  What  deficiencies,  after  applying  the  tuition  fees 
to  the  payment  of  the  instructors,  there  may  eventually  be,  or 
whether  any,  cannot  now  appear.  The  conmiissioners  intentionally 
forbear  to  state,  what  number  of  instructors  will  be  wanted,  and  th« 
sum  required  for  the  payment  of  them.  Their  reasons  are,  that 
the  subject  is  Uable  to  contingencies;  that  the  scale  of  instruction 
upon  the  opening  of  the  school,  may  be  greater  or  smaller,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  State,  and  still  the  main  design  of  it  be  accom-> 
plished.  These  contingencies,  whatever  they  may  be,  present  no 
serious  obstacle;  because  the  State  may  in  this  particular,  limit 
their  bounty  as  to  time  and  amount,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  cleariy 
within  its  ability.  Besides,  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
those,  who  shall  have  the  first  organisation  of  the  school. 

Thus  far  it  appears,  that  a  present  disbursement  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  required,  and  that  the  State  will  be  obliged,  in 
addition  to  that,  to  guarantee  the  necessary  funds,  for  the  payment 
of  the  teachers,  until  the  school  is  in  successful  operation. 

When  we  consider  the  various  wants  of  such  an  institution,  the 
ability  of  the  State,  its  bounty  to  the  colleges,  this  may  be  thought 
an  insignificant  sum,  as  a  capital  for  the  objects  proposed.  We 
think,  however,  that  prudence  and  economy  in  the  outset,  will  best 
suit  the  taste  of  our  people;  besides  we  think,  that  it  is  but  justice 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  the  present  scale  of  expense,  should 
comport  with  the  extension  of  these  schools,  which  we  believe  will 
be  indispensable. 

The  commissioners  now  proceed  to  some  general  views  of  the 
subject,  which  are  applicable  to  it  in  every  form. 

By  the  ternfe  of  the  resolution  the  commissioners  are  required^ 
*  to  prepare  and  digest  a  system  for  a  proper  organisation  of  a 
fund,  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  education  ;  showing  the 
sources  from  which  the  same  may  be  obtained,  and  the  objects  to 
which  the  same  ought  to  be  appUed.' 

The  commissioners  think,  that  they  may  be  excused  from  the 
performance  of  any  other  duty,  than  that  of  suggesting,  the  neces- 
sary provision,  for  the  funds  of  the  proposed  Institution,  without 
going  into  a  general  inquiry,  of  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
State,  upon  the  subject  at  large.  Indeed,  the  resolution  could  not 
have  contemplated  this  ;  because  though  common  schools  are  doubt- 
less the  first  object,  the  commissioners  are  not  furnished  with  the 
necessary  facts,  to  enable  them  to  propose  any  thing  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  resolution  in  terms  does  not  require  it;  besides,  without 
these  facts  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  schools,  no  plan  in  regard 
to  any  further  provision  for  them,  could  possibly  be  satisfactory. 
When  the  present  resolution  was  adopted,  Tarious  propositions 
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were  oflered  in  the  committee,  as  to  making  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners, which  upon  consideration  were  abandoned,  and  becanse, 
if  was  thought,  that  the  subjects  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other. 

As  this  is  a  topic,  which  does  in  fact  present  some  difficulty,  and 
indeed  the  only  practical  one,  of  any  extent,  the  commissioners  beg 
leave  to  present  their  views  at  large  upon  it. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  common  schools,  there  is  no  longer  any 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  commissioners  would  regret  to  have 
it  thought,  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  common  sensibility  that 
prevails  in  respect  to  them.  It  is  unquestionably  the  first  concern, 
and  so  they  consider  it,  even  in  reference  to  the  project  now  pre- 
sented. Any  plan,  therefore,  which  contemplates  patronage  for 
the  higher  branches  of  education,  to  the  neglect  of  the  cammony  or 
for  the  rich  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  cannot,  and  ought  not  to 
receive  favor.  He  who  has  a  just  regard  for  the  safety,  and  honor 
of  his  country,  will  see,  that  here  must  be  no  neglected  class,  and 
above  all  that  that  class  must  not  be  the  poor;  that  nothing  can 
secure  us  from  the  vices  and  miseries  of  other  countries,  but  such 
a  system  of  ediir.ation,  a»  will  inspire  all  with  a  sentiment  of  self 
respect,  and  a  common  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  fortunes  and 
happiness  of  each  other.  It  is  this  fellow  feeling,  arising  from  a 
deep  sense  of  the  equality  of  privilege,  that  is  the  foundation  of  the 
safety  of  free  governments.  The  only  question  of  a  practical  kind 
is,  in  what  way  the  various  wants  of  the  State  can  best  be  sub- 
served. Some  States  have  been  able  to  make  such  liberal  grants 
for  their  schools,  that  common  education  among  them,  is  now 
nearly,  if  not  wholly  gratuitoua.  This  may  possibly  be  best  for 
them,  but  we  think  not  for  us.  Connecticniy  considering  its  popula- 
tion, has  made  by  far  the  greatest  grants,  for  common  schools. 
With  these  grants,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  effort  has  ended  in 
these  schools;  and  little  is  done  by  the  people.  This  is  the  danger 
of  that  system,  and  it  is  a  question  of  deep  concern,  to  what  extent 
we  ought  to  adopt  it.  In  the  State  of  New-Yorky  a  great  fund  has 
been  provided.  Considering  her  new  unfurnished  settlements,  in 
many  parts  her  sparse  population,  a  provision  such  as  she  has  made, 
might  be  indispensable.  This  is  not  our  condition.  Another  thing 
is  to  be  considered;  if  they  have  done  much  as  States,  the  question 
is,  how  much  have  we  done  in  our  tovma;  and  when  this  inquiry 
comes  to  be  made,  we  think  it  will  appear,  that  we  hf^ve  not  dis- 
honored ourselves;  on  the  contrary,  that  our  provisions  are  not  less 
liberal  than  theirs.  This  investigation  should  be  made:  indeed 
every  other,  that  will  show  the  actual  state  of  our  schools,  and 
what  is  leA  to  be  done.    At  present,  there  are  defects,  to  be  sup- 
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plied;  to  this  we  are  not  to  shut  up  our  eyes.  Some  towns  are 
poor;  in  some  that  are  more  competent,  the  provision  for  schools  is 
inadequate:  in  others,  the  school  districts  are  badly  apportioned. 
It  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  regard  to  particular  places,  that 
has  created  an  opinion  in  many  persons,  that  the  public  guardians 
are  grossly  mattentive  to  this  great  concern.  In  what  manner  the 
State  shall  remedy  these  evils,  is  a  question  which  it  will  be  useful 
to  consider,  though  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  at  large.  A  law 
which  should  compel  the  towns,  from  time  to  time,  to  exhibit  a 
state  of  their  schools,  would  alone  do  something  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject. Public  opinion  would,  in  this  way,  determine  the  duties  of 
the  respective  towns,  and  in  a  measure  at  least,  force  a  compliance 
with  them.  For  these  reasons,  wc  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  system 
of  entirely  gratuitous  instruction  provided  for  the  people.  Though 
we  may  call  it  gratuUouSy  we  must  not  impose  upon  ourselves  by  a 
name;  for  every  provision  by  governments  for  schools,  must  be 
made  out  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community;  it  is  only  the 
diversion  of  so  much  money  from  one  object  to  another;  and  though 
we  should  erect  a  school  fund,  it  would  be  a  tax  to  that  amount,  and 
no  less  a  tax  than  at  present.  The  necessary  and  proper  provision 
for  schools,  is  a  thing  local  in  its  nature,  and  while  the  principle  is 
unquestionable  that  such  matters  are  generally  best  regulated  by 
those  whom  it  immediately  concerns,  a  principle  which  we  havo 
carried  into  all  our  institutions,  still  this  does  not  exclude  altogether 
th6  idea  that  the  public  at  large,  are  bound  to  take  care  of  those, 
who  from  ignorance  or  wilful  neglect,  show  an  entire  indifference, 
as  well  to  their  own  interests,  as  to  those  of  the  community.  It 
would  seem  certain,  with  few  exceptions,  that  if  every  town  would 
do  its  duty,  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  the  most  equal  and  effi- 
cient taxation  for  common  schools,  must  be  that  raised  by  the  re- 
spective towns,  and  disbursed  by  them  under  all  the  advantages  of 
a  local  knowledge,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  State  or  its  agents  to 
possess.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  State  shall  here- 
ailer  think  it  expedient  to  do,  they  will,  in  no  event,  run  into 
the  error  of  attempting  to  relieve  the  towns  from  the  responsibility 
of  taking  that  care  of  the  schools,  which  necessarily  forces  upon 
individuals,  the  high  and  interesting  duty  of  a  personal  inspection 
and  care  of  them.  Besides,  that  the  State  will  adopt  no  principle 
of  providing  for  common  schools,  which  does  not  force  upon  the 
towns,  as  a  general  rule,  a  proportionate  provision  to  be  made  by 
them.  We  trust  that  these  observations  will  not  be  considered  out 
of  place,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  subject;  that  is,  the  importance  of  the  proposed  Insti- 
tution^ to  these  common  schools;  and  the  commissioners  deceive 
themselves,  if  it  cannot  be  made  apparent,  that  the  State  can  do 
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nothing  in  any  other  way,  with  any  thing  like  the  same  eipense, 
that  will  so  directly  and  ethciently  benefit  common  schools.  This 
indeed  is  the  strong  ground  upon  which  the  project  stands  before 
the  pubUc,  in  claiming  its  favor,  not  of  this  or  that  class,  but  of  all, 
rich  and  poor. 

The  standard  of  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  common  schools, 
does  not  comport  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  proposed  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  elementary 
parts  of  Geometry  and  Mechamcs^  should  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools.  We  want  that,  which  BoUvar  has  adopted  as  Dictator  of 
the  Peruvian  Repubhc,  a  nursery  for  schoolmasters.  Good  schools 
are  produced  by  good  teachers,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  good 
books.  The  schoolmasters  now,  are  many  of  them  young  men, 
who  are  fitting  for  college,  or  who  resort  to  school-keeping  while 
there,  as  a  temporary  resource,  or  after  having  left  college,  for  the 
same  object.  In  either  event,  it  is  not  an  employment  upon  which 
they  rely  for  any  length  of  time;  and  it  is  the  case  in  this  as  in  every 
other  occupation,  that  nothing  but  long  devotion  to  it,  can  furnish  the 
necessary  qualifications.  The  youth,  inexperience,  and,  in  many 
instances,  even  very  imperfect  English  education  of  these  instruc- 
ters,  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fill  a  place,  which  in  fact  is  one  of 
great  responsibility.  Now,  though  it  be  true,  that  we  are  not  yet  in 
a  state  in  which  we  can  expect  to  find  a  class  of  professional, 
thorough,  regularly-bred  schoolmasters,  devoted  to  that  business 
alone,  and  making  that  the  occupation  of  their  lives;  still  it  is  true 
that  we  are  approaching  to  that  condition.  It  is  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  things.  Teaching,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  already  become 
a  profession,  in  the  higher  schools.  So  it  is  in  the  large  towns,  in 
common  schools.  Twenty  ^ve  years  ago  it  was  not  so,  even  in  the 
colleges. 

Will  the  people  of  this  State,  or  ought  they  to  be  content  to  see 
every  thing  else  advance,  and  their  common  schools  remain  sta- 
tionary ?  Any  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  schools,  knows  that 
the  time  of  an  intelligent  child,  is  in  a  great  measure  wasted,  who 
spends  it  in  the  present  very  imperfect  manner  upon  his  arithmetic, 
his  writing  copies,  his  spelling  book,  his  reader^s  assistant,  and 
some  smattering  of  geography,  (this  is  about  all)  from  three  and 
four  years  of  age,  to  twelve  and  fifteen,  when  he  leaves  the  school. 
This  is  now  unavoidable,  because  we  have  no  other  standard:  we 
have  neither  teachers  for  more,  nor  books  that  are  known  in  those 
schoolsr  Still  there  are,  however,  excellent  manuals  in  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy  and  pohtical  economy,  containing  most  of  the 
great  principles  of  these  sciences,  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  youth 
within  those  ages.  To  these  children,  however,  they  are  sealed 
books.    These  manuals  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of 
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the  rich,  who  spare  no  expense  in  their  education:  it  is  known, 
how  lavish  they  are  in  this,  compared  with  other  expenditures;  they 
are  right,  too,  for  it  is  in  this  way  only,  that  they  can  maintain  their 
rank  in  society.  No  man  is  at  liberty  to  abandon  the  rational  privi- 
leges which  God  has  given  him  in  opportunities  of  superior  know-* 
ledge.  It  is  plain,  that  the  mass  of  our  people,  have  not  a  just 
sensibility  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the  duty  of  their  legislators  to 
inspire  them  with  it.  As  the  taste  for  a  higher  and  better  educa- 
tion advances,  books  will  be  written  and  provided,  to  gratify  that 
taste:  the  demand  for  them  will  create  them.  These  books  will, 
as  they  should,  come  out  of  the  genius  of  our  own  country,  illus- 
trate our  history,  pourtray  our  manners,  expose  our  pecuhar  vices 
and  follies,  and  teach  that  which  belongs  to  us,  as  a  free  and  privi- 
leged people.  Now  we  are  tributary  to  another  nation.  They 
write  for  themselves,  and  not  for  us.  It  is  well  known,  that  Mr. 
Edward  Livingston,  in  preparing  a  penal  code  for  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  will  endear  his  name  to  all  enlightened  and  benevo- 
lent men  in  every  country,  among  other  important  suggestions, 
recommends  that  it  be  taught  in  all  the  schools.  With  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  should  make  a  part 
of  the  earliest  education  of  the  youth.  His  mind  should  be  imbued 
with  it,  from  the  moment  he  can  understand  the  part  he  is  to  act  in 
a  free  country.  This  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  of  its  institutions,  the  practice  of  its  courts,  and  of  the 
great  principles  of  law  civil  and  criminal.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  most  important  of  these  can  be  rendered  in- 
telligible to  common  capacities,  and  that  the  wide  distinctions 
which  now  exist  among  different  classes,  are  absurdly  artificial, 
and  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.  To  what  other 
cause  can  we  attribute  even  now,  the  efficient  character  of  our  peo- 
ple admitted  on  all  sides,  their  capacity  for  business,  public  and 
private,  than  an  understandings  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  of  these  gene- 
ral principles.^  But  they  should  be  taught  in  the  schools;  nothing, 
however,  can  be  taught,  but  that  which  is  known.  To  what  end 
shall  we  talk  of  teaching,  when  teachers  are  not  to  be  found  .^ 

No  school  fund  could  greatly  improve  our  schools,  while  the  in- 
structers  are  so  lamentably  deficient.  We  must  turn  our  attention 
to  the  true  source  of  the  evil;  and  while  we  would  avoid  the  gross 
indelicacy  of  speaking  unfavorably  of  the  schools  of  our  sister 
states,  it  is  due  to  truth,  that  we  should  mention  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  Connecticut,  to  show  that  we  want  not  only  more  com- 
petent school  funds,  but  also  a  fund  of  competent  knowledge  in  the 
instructers.  In  the  institution  which  we  contemplate,  young  men 
would  be  educated  in  such  a  way,  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
common  schools.     It  would  furnish  the  best  preparatory  education, 
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and  not  a  few  would  resort  to  it,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  pro- 
fession of  schoolmasters,  thus  becoming,  as  in  time  it  must  be,  a 
regular  occupation;  an  occupation  too,  for  that  description  of  per- 
sons, who,  from  their  relative  rank  and  standing  in  society,  would 
be  best  fitted  to  be  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

But  this  is  not  all,  in  reference  to  the  bearing  which  the  propos- 
ed institution  must  have  upon  the  improvement,  and  prosperity  of 
common  schools.  LiCt  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  the  great  improve- 
ments in  society  in  every  age,  have  come  from  men  of  education; 
theirs  is  the  first  suggestion,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be.  In  what 
other  way  can  we  arrange,  around  these  common  schools,  a  band 
of  efficient,  enlightened  patrons  and  friends,  than  by  filling  the 
State  with  men  of  liberal  knowledge  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that 
any  great  improvements  will  be  introduced  into  them,  unless  that 
class  be  numerous,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  value, 
and  of  raising  the  standard  of  knowledge.  In  all  provisions  for 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  we  live  in  a  period  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  making  efforts,  of  which  we  find  no  coun- 
terpart in  former  times;  and  that  what  was  deemed  a  good  education 
for  the  common  people  thirty  years  since,  has  ceased  to  be  so  re- 
garded. We  will  no  further  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  but  conclude 
by  observing,  that  the  greatest  fund  which  we  can  now  raise  for 
common  schools,  and  by  far  the  most  efhcient,  will  be  in  the  en- 
dowment of  an  institution,  which,  at  little  expense  to  the  individual, 
shall  spread  useful  knowledge  over  the  State,  through  the  great 
classes  of  merchants,  mechanics,  and  farmers.  The  bounty  soli- 
cited, will  be  by  far  the  greatest  benefaction  ever  imparted  by  the 
State  to  the  poor  and  middling  classes.  It  will  be  a  law  for  them. 
Here  we  might  bring  our  observations  to  a  close,  as  we  have  briefly 
touched  upon  every  topic  which  we  consider  connected  with  the 
pubject;  some  of  them,  however,  seem  to  admit  with  propriety  of 
further  remark.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  a  country,  in  which  busi- 
ness and  labor  constitute  distinction,  there  should  have  been  no 
public  provision  made  for  the  education  of  any  class,  but  of  that 
which  19  prof essionaL 

The  state  of  our  grammar  schools,  common  schools,  and  acade- 
mies, cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair  exception  to  the  truth  of  this 
remark. 

The  question  for  the  legislature  is  now  reduced  within  narrow 
limits,  and  that  is,  whether  it  be  expedient,  that  the  colleges  should 
receive,  without  participation,  all  the  bounty  of  the  State,  granted 
to  liberal  education?  If  this  be  truly  the  question,  it  would  seem, 
that  public  opinion  has  settled  it,  and  though  ire  may  choose  to  pro- 

*  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  (he  Report. 
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crastinate,  our  successors  will  be  compelled  to  act  with  decision. 
No  man  could  do  otherwise  than  disgrace  himself,  who  should  come 
forward  with  any  system  of  hostility  to  the  colleges,  and  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  In  a  great  and  prosperous  country,  these  should 
and  will  have  an  elevated  rank. 

The  colleges  have  been  nursed  by  the  State,  and  so  we  trust 
they  will  continue  to  be,  according  to  her  ability  and  the  requisite 
provisions  for  other  objects,  and  that  she  will  never  lose  sight  of 
the  deep  interest  which  she  has  in  them. 

Those  who  pass  through  the  colleges,  must,  upon  an  average, 
devote  not  less  than  four  or  five  years,  if  the  period  of  preparation 
be  considered,  to  dead  Umguagea, 

Thus  it  is,  that  no  youth  can  receive  a  liberal  education,  unless 
this  period,  and  the  most  precious  of  his  life,  be  wasted,  for  waste 
it  may  be  considered,  except  to  a  few. 

We  may  venture  to  say,  that  education  among  us  cannot  long 
exist  in  a  state  like  this.  The  system  is  foreign^  and  not  American; 
there  is  little  in  it  suited  to  our  peculiar  institutions,  or  becoming 
our  rank  in  the  world. 

Colleges,  which  were  monkish  estabhshments,  are  even  with  us, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  day,  the  only  places  where  what  may  be 
called  education  can  be  acquired. 

Our  academies  and  schools  cannot  be  named  as  fit  resorts  to  fur- 
nish a  man  with  that  liberal  knowledge,  which  multitudes  among 
our  farmers  and  mechanics  are  eager  to  obtain,  and  which  would 
render  them  ornaments  of  society,  and  better  fitted  for  places  of 
public  usefulness. 

The  commissioners  have  already  mentioned  the  pur^its,  which 
they  suppose  will  receive  attention  in  this  institution,  with  the  inten- 
«tion,  however,  of  briefly  recurring  to  the  mention  of  some  of 
them. 

When  this  subject  was  first  brought  before  the  legislature, 
many  gentlemen  supposed,  that  nothing  but  a  mere  agricultural 
schooly  was  proposed.  It  already  appears,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ject embraces  a  much  wider  range;  that  this  is  only  a  part,  still  an 
important  part.  How  important,  will  be  obvious  from  a  moment's 
attention  to  the  subject.  AgricuUure  is  a  ncienccy  few  employments 
are  in  their  nature  more  intellectual.  The  common  laborer  has, 
however,  in  former  periods,  been  a  mere  machine,  performing  its 
work  in  the  same  manner  for  ages.  If  there  have  been  improve- 
ments, it  is  undeniable,  that  they  have  proceeded  generally  from 
those,  who  have  had  science,  capital,  leisure  and  taste  for  the  em- 
ployment. If  these  have  not  reaped  the  profit,  for  profit  with  them 
is  not  so  much  the  object,  the  conununity  have, 
VOL.  I.  20 
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At  this  institution  will  be  exhibited  specimens  of  farming;  varie- 
ties of  plants  and  seeds  will  be  collected;  fruits  will  be  cultivated; 
labor-saving  improvements  and  machines  tried;  economical  modes 
practised;  a  knowledge  of  the  different  breeds  of  animals,  their 
habits,  diseases,  the  mode  of  rearing  and  fattening,  promulgated; 
books  upon  these  various  subjects  will  be  furnished;  and,  in  fine, 
every  thing  communicated,  which  has  a  tendency  to  enable  a  farmer 
to  practise  his  art  with  the  greatest  profit,  success,  and  pleasure. 
The  community  will  be  filled  with  intelligent  agriculturists,  who,  in 
their  turn,  must  become  the  instructers  of  others.  Thus,  if  there 
be  capital  improvements,  they  will  be  eagerly  sought  for,  and  not 
have  to  contend  with  those  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  which  keep 
things  stationary  for  ages.  Then  will  there  pervade  the  communi- 
ty, an  ambitious  and  honorable  spirit  of  inquiry;  men  will  talk, 
think,  and  write  about  things  that  are  of  real  value,  instead  of 
spending  their  time  idly,  or  what  perhaps  is  as  bad,  wasting  it  upon 
insignificant  discussions,  which  have  little  other  tendency,  than  to 
narrow  their  minds,  embitter  their  hearts,  and  show  their  ignorance. 
The  solitary  state  of  the  man,  who  labors  on  the  land,  is  the  great- 
est hindrance  to  his  improvement;  the  society  itself,  of  such  an 
establishment,  will  be  the  best  of  all  schools.  No  man  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  so  elevated,  as  not  to  be  willing  to  be  its  patron  and 
friend.  Our  institutions  should  be  such,  as  to  blend  together  for 
mutual  improvement,  all  classes.  There  cannot  be  fellow-feeling 
between  ignorance  and  refinement:  history  shows  it,  the  mind  of 
man  demonstrates  it:  they  are  oil  and  water,  amalgamation  is  im- 
possible. 

Political  Economy, 

The  commissioners  mean  to  propose  nothing  for  this  school,  that 
.  is  showy,  expensive,  and  merely  ornamental,  but  rather  that  which 
is  useful  and  profitable,  becoming  the  dignity  and  prosperous  con- 
dition of  an  American  citizen.  If  the  time  that  has  been  devoted 
in  the  learned  institutions  of  the  world,  to  metaphysics,  logic,  and 
mystery,  had  been  applied  to  the  study  of  things  that  certainly  do 
exist,  instead  of  to  those  that  may  be,  we  should  now  have  citizens 
better  instructed  in  their  duties,  better  morals,  and  better  govern- 
ment. The  labors  of  Smith,  Say,  and  others,  have  rendered  this  a 
science,  new  to  the  world,  to  be  sure,  but  deeply  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  any  people. 

Though  there  are  in  it,  disputed  principles,  (in  what  science  are 
there  not  ?)  still,  in  none  are  there  to  be  found  more  truths,  that  are 
clear  to  common  apprehension.  It  is  the  prudence  and  enlighten- 
ed conduct  of  the  family,  extended  to  society;  it  teaches  a  moral 
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code  to  nations;  shows  them  that  the  liberal  virtues  which  prompt 
to  unembarrassed  trade  and  intercourse,  are  as  profitable  upon  a 
great  scale,  as  in  their  narrow  domestic  relations;  that  a  good  bar- 
gain may  be  good  for  both  parties;  that  to  have  a  rich  commerce, 
we  must  have  rich  customers;  that  nations  are  profited  by  the 
peaceful  poUcy  of  each  other;  that  all  plans  to  monopolise  the  trade 
of  a  world,  are  but  the  poor  devices  of  hucksters,  pedlars,  and  fore- 
stallers;  that  to  enrich  our  own  fields,  it  is  not  necessary  to  spread 
desolation  over  those  of  our  neighbors;  that  war  is  only  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  law  of  self-preservation;  that  when  it  breaks  out,  it  be- 
comes a  great  whirlpool,  drawing  into  its  abyss  of  ruin,  nations  ever 
so  remote  from  the  scene;  and  that  though  they  may  cry  *  peace, 
peace,'  there  is  no  peace.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  it  will 
be  found,  that  our  free  institutions  have  prepared  our  minds  before 
hand,  to  embrace  and  understand  clearly  those  principles,  which,  in 
other  countries,  philosophers  have  with  so  much  difficulty  labored 
to  establish.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since  Adam  Smith  wrote  his 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,'  (the  <  Wealth  of  Nations,'  it  is  justly  call- 
ed) and  to  this  day  multitudes  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  his 
countrymen  understand  Ittlie  of  his  principles,  much  less  have  they 
been  able  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  existing  regulations. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Say's  treatise  upon  this  subject,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  the  year  1803,  since  which  time,  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  many  of  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  into  some  in 
this  country;  and  still,  in  pubUc  discussions  in  our  national  hall, 
these  rational  enlightened  friends  of  mankind,  have  been,  by  way 
of  derision,  called  philosophers,  as  though  true  philosophy,  and  the 
principles  of  business,  could,  by  possibihty,  be  at  war  with  each 
other.  Of  the  truths  of  this  science,  no  American  citizen  in  any 
public  station  whatever,  should  be  ignorant.  Who  may  not  be  call- 
ed to  public  trusts  here  ?  It  is  because  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment devolves  upon  the  people,  that  the  people  should  be  well 
instructed. 

The  commissioners  have  thus  gone  through  an  enumeration  of 
those  things  that  distinctly  belong,  in  their  opinion,  to  these  insti- 
tutions. Nothing  is  left  for  them  to  do,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  some  collateral  topics. 

Every  country  has  its  peculiar  character:  nature  perhaps  cre- 
ates it:  institutions  may  greatly  modify  and  add  to  its  improvement. 
For  the  foundation  of  the  sober,  patient,  discreet,  sagacious  cha- 
racter of  our  people,  we  may  look  to  our  early  history,  our  rigid 
climate,  stubborn  hills,  and  iron  bound  coasts.  The  institutions  for 
learning  have  done  the  rest.  What  nature  has  denied,  ingenuity 
supplies.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  we  should 
have  taken  the  lead  in  manufactures,  when  other  states  are  richer. 
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and  in  many  parts  possess  the  same  natural  advantages  of  water 
power.  This  is  strikingly  true,  even  if  we  look  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  great  towns.  The  manufactures  of  New-England 
will  constitute  much  of  its  riches  and  power.  Yes,  power j  for  a 
State  without  riches,  cannot  have  power. 

While  Watt  and  Boulton  were  bringing  the  steam  engine  to  the 
perfection  it  had  in  their  time,  and  which  is  said  to  save  to  Eng- 
land the  labors  of  two  milUons  of  men,  the  latter  was  asked  by 
his  king,  "Well  sir,  what  are  you  now  about?"  "Manufacturing 
that  which  kings  hke  much  of;  power ,  your  majesty,"  was  the  answer. 
The  manufacturing  ability  of  Massachusetts  just  begins  to  show 
itself:  that  interest  is  in  the  bud:  many  intelligent  persons  are  of 
opinion,  that  not  a  Jjftiethj  and  some  that  not  a  hundreth  part  of  our 
water  power  is  occupied.  Already  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
these  establishments,  enjoy  salaries,  that  far  exceed  the  professional 
emoluments  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  reputation. 

In  the  mechanic  department,  in  this  school,  our  young  men  will 
furnish  themselves  with  the  preparatory  education,  necessary  in  these 
establishments,  and  in  an  economical  manner.  In  most  countries 
individual  enterprise  is  powerless,  without  capital;  but  here,  a  well 
educated  person,  with  industry,  commands  it.  He  finds  those  who 
are  willing  to  furnish  that,  which  is  better  employed  by  him,  than  by 
them.  The  one  has  a  fortune  already  accumulated,  and  only  de- 
sires an  investment  of  his  money  in  the  hands  of  prudence,  eco- 
nomy, and  industry.  It  is  by  this  process,  that  here,  credit  is  a 
new  power,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  fully  understood  in  other 
countries.  The  diffusion,  therefore,  through  the  State,  of  that 
knowledge  that  is  best  calculated  to  call  out  the  ingenuity  of  our 
youth,  in  the  various  departments  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
business,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  State  like  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  said  of  the  father  of  our  country,  that  afler  the  rev- 
olution, when  the  scene  of  trial  had  passed  ])y,  and  good  humor 
prevailed,  he  asked  in  a  laughing  mood,  a  native  of  our  State, 
"What  have  you,  in  New-England,  gained  by  this  eight  years  war; 
you  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  well  off  before;  we  can  enjoy  trade;  we 
have  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton."  "  Sir,"  said  his  companion  in 
arms,  "  ice  have  heads,  and  hands;  we  had  heads  and  hands  before, 
but  our  hands  were  tied  behind  our  backs." 

Massachusetts,  in  deciding  this  question,  will  do  well  to  consider 
what  is  now  passing  in   the  same  way  in  other  countries,  and  i^  ^££iQ^ 
various  parts  of  this. 

In  the  year  1823,  a  meeting  was  called  in  London,  (in  that  coun- 
try which  had  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  Boulton,  to  Watt,  to 
Arkwright,)  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  her  artisans  in  mechanic  science.    At  the  iirst  meet- 
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ing,  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  attended,  such 
as  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  others.  Mr.  Brougham  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  be  at  the  meeting,  sent  an  apology,  with 
a  handsome  donation,  in  favor  of  the  objects  proposed.  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  addressed  the  meeting,  and  stated,  that  an  institution  similar 
to  that  then  proposed  for  London,  had  been  set  on  foot  by  him  and 
other  gentlemen,  at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  twenty  years  1)efore. 
That  when  the  plan  of  it  was  maturing,  all  treated  the  idea  of  in- 
structing the  common  mechanics  in  the  principles  of  science,  aa 
the  dream  of  enthusiasm;  that  it  was  predicted  that  if  the  mechan- 
ics were  invited,  they  would  not  come;  if  they  did  come,  that  they 
would  not  listen;  and  if  they  did  listen,  they  could  not  comprehend. 
That  all  this,  however,  was  falsified  in  the  result,  and  that  the  in- 
stitution in  Glasgow,  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  At 
the  meeting  mentioned,  in  London,  the  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
established,  with  this  as  its  first  principle,  that  the  mechamcs  should 
pay  for  Hieir  instruction, 

Tlie  managers  now  publish  a  regular  magazine,  which  is  full  of 
scientific  information.  The  example  of  Glasgow  and  London  has 
given  excitement  to  the  country;  and  similar  institutions  are  estab- 
lished, or  proposed,  in  many  other  cities.  Now  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  this  system  of  instruction  is  for  the  common  mechanics^  the 
iBorking  men,  the  day  laborers;  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
'Uhe  unwashed  artificers."  Of  men  like  these.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
states,  that  there  were  then  in  the  society  at  Glasgow,  one  thous- 
and. We  have  mentioned  these  facts  as  among  the  most  inter- 
esting incidents  of  the  day,  and  to  show  the  deep  conviction  which 
appeArs  everywhere,  of  the  necessity  of  extending  knowledge  to  a 
class  of  men  which  has  heretofore,  in  other  countries,  been  doomed 
to  every  degradation.  The  question  for  us  now  is,  shall  we  suffer 
Europe  to  march  before  us  in  that  career  of  improvement,  which 
we  have  claimed  as  peculiarly  our  own?  Th^re  are  indications 
that  a  better  spirit  begins  to  prevail. 

In  the  Geneva  College,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  the  trustees 
propose,  as  appears  from  a  circular,  dated  March  1st,  1824,  to  es- 
tablish, if  the  consent  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  can  be  ob- 
tained, a  course  of  instruction,  as  follows: 

1st.  Under  the  English  Professor,  the  pupil  shall  be  taught,  the 
philosophy  of  the  English  language,  geography,  rhetoric,  history, 
English  composition,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  eviden- 
ces of  Christianity,  and  shall  practise  pubUc  speaking. 

2d.  UndcrtheProfessorof  Mathematics,  he  shall  study  geometry, 
trigonometry,  land  surveying,  theoretical  and  practical  mensuration, 
generally;  navigation,  levelling,  with  reference  to  canals  and  aque- 
ducts; hydrauUcs,  as  appUed  to  machinery  driven  by  water  power, 
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and  steam  power;  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  the 
use  of  mathematical  instruments;  the  principles  of  architectural  pro^ 
portions,  and  bridge  building,  drawing  of  plans,  &c. 

3d.  Under  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  shall  be  studied,  chem- 
istry, the  principles  of  dyeing,  bleaching,  &c.  the  nature  and  use  of 
ditferent  earths  and  soils,  the  fertilising  qualities  and  effects  of  dif- 
ferent substances;  mineralogy,  and  botany:  that  this  course  of  study 
shall  embrace  two  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  diplomas,  usual 
in  colleges,  shall  be  given. 

The  commissioners  are  not  informed  whether  this  plan  has  been 
adopted.  In  the  same  State,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  V^an 
Rensselaer  of  Albany,  there  has  been  established  at  Troy,  a  school 
with  the  same  general  design,  as  that  now  proposed.  In  Derby, 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  there  is  one.  The  Gardiner  Lyceum, 
the  honor  of  the  establishment  of  which  belongs  to  him  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  too  well  known  to  require  particular  mention  here. 

The  commissioners  have  thus  presented  their  views  upon  the 
subject.  In  deciding  upon  it,  we  must  remember,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  upon  these  free  republics;  that  whatever  we  do,  is  a 
subject  of  observation  and  comment;  that  millions  of  beings  un- 
known to  us,  are  concerned  in  the  result.  To  what  degree  of  re- 
finement the  mass  of  mankind  can  be  carried,  is  yet  to  be  shown. 

By  the  best  cultivation  of  ourselves,  let  us  manifest  to  wretched 
man  every  where,  what  he  also  may  become,  under  the  same  dis- 
cipline. God  has  doubtless  set  us  on  high,  for  an  example.  It  is 
time  that  we  should  understand,  that  it  is  knowledge^  and  not  pwMh^ 
metdy  that  is  to  improve  our  moral  condition:  let  men  be  brought  to 
the  conviction  at  once,  that  their  penal  codes,  curious  devices  for 
punishment,  their  penitentiaries,  stepping  mills,  and  other  artful 
contrivances  to  inflict  suffering,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  deter  men 
from  crime.  That  when  gross  offences  have  once  been  committed, 
there  is  little  hope  of  amendment ;  that  the  subject  of  them,  so  far 
as  the  power  of  man  extends,  is  a  dead  loss  to  society,  and  seems 
to  be  so  to  nature. 

In  that  sound  and  right  instruction,  which  prepares  the  mind  to 
love  virtue,  which  makes  man  a  religious  creature,  thus  connecting 
him  with  God,  and  with  good  beings  throughout  the  universe,  there 
is  every  thing  to  hope,  and  to  press  us  on  to  all  possible  exertion. 

The  commissioners  now  close  their  labors  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  foregoing  Report,  and  in  conformity  with  the  design 
of  the  General  Court,  in  their  appointment,  by  respectfully  submit- 
ting the  draft  of  two  bills. 

Theodore    Sedgwick, 
L.  M.  Parker, 
James  Savage. 
Boston,  Jan.  9th,  18S6. 
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[Note  A.] 

Since  the  Report  was  prepared,  further  inquiry  and  considerable 
persona]  observation  of  the  common  schools^  have  induced  the  com- 
missioners to  make  additional  remarks  on  that  head.  They  would 
fail  in  their  duty,  should  they  withhold  from  the  legislature  their 
decided  opinion,  that  the  public  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  very  de* 
fective  state  of  the  common  schools;  and  their  conviction,  that  tho 
honor  of  the  State,  its  duty  as  the  guardian  of  the  poor  and  least 
informed  classes,  imperatively  demand  an  immediate  attention  to 
them. 

They  are  satisfied  that  in  those  schoob,  there  is  no  improvement 
corresponding  with  the  state  of  society  in  other  respects,  or  with 
the  successful  efforts  made  in  education  by  the  well  informed  and 
richer  classes. 

On  the  contrary,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  been 
no  improvement  worthy  of  mention,  when  compared  with  the  great 
advances  made  by  society  in  general.  Leaving  out  of  view  any 
notice  of  what  might  be  taught  in  those  schools,  and  which  is  not  at 
present,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  in  the  most  common  branches 
of  elementary  knowledge,  many  of  the  teachers  are  wholly  unqual- 
ified.    How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

Many  of  these  teachers  receive  no  greater  compensation  than 
the  wages  of  comnAn  laborers. 

Certainly  such  a  recompense  will  never  induce  men  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  occupation  of  school-keeping,  one  which  re- 
quires judgement,  discretion,  sobriety,  and  dignity  of  character, 
united  with  great  experience.  To  commit  fifly  or  sixty  children  to 
the  care  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the 
common  mode  of  instruction,  and  to  call  this  educatiotij  seems  an 
insult  to  the  good  sense  of  the  times. 

There  are  facts  enough  to  show,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  that  the  Lancasterian  system  has  been  introduced  not  only 
in  the  common  schools,  but  in  those  in  which  the  classics  and  the 
sciences  are  taught,  with  great  success.  This  is  true  of  the  High- 
School  in  Edinburgh;  and  one  of  the  commissioners  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact,  in  regard  to  the  High-School  in  New-York, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Griscom.  The  country  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  this  gentleman  for  his  efforts  upon  the  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly for  having  in  an  excellent  work,  lately  published  in  New- 
York,  clearly  set  forth  the  merits  of  that  system.  To  what  extent 
it  may  or  ought  to  be  introduced,  into  the  country  part  of  the  State,  in 
populous  villages,  and  the  neighborhoods  of  extensive  manufacto- 
ries, it  is  not  intended  to  express  an  opinion  here,  but  should  be  a 
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subject  of  serious  inquiry,  and  generally  how  far  it  may  be  made 
applicable,  (if  at  all,)  where  the  residence  of  children  is  remote 
from  each  other. 

One  of  its  chief  excellences  is  its  economy:  for  the  same  money 
vastly  more  may  be  obtained. 

In  other  respects,  the  system  has  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages: of  the  former,  the  most  striking  can  be  made  obvious  to 
those  onJy^  who  have  witnessed  its  operation.  The  subject  in  all 
points  of  view  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

In  respect  to  the  common  schools,  Mr.  James  G.  Carter  has  ad- 
dressed to  William  Prescott,  Esq.  several  letters  which  are  in  print, 
in  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  pressed  upon  the  public, 
in  a  manner  to  deserve  its  most  serious  attention. 

Massachusetts,  in  what  she  may  now  do  for  the  common  schools, 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  her  sister  States,  together 
'^  with  the  lights  furnished  by  the  progress  of  education  elsewhere. 
Nothing  upon  this  subject  can  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly  done, 
till  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  schools  are  care- 
fully collected,  together  with  every  other  fact,  that  may  throw  light 
upon  it;  and  this  by  some  person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  presenting  to  the  legislature  a  system  deserving  of  its  con- 
sideration. A  crude  and  undigested  one  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
times. 

The  commissioners,  as  they  have  before  stated,  do  think,  that  if 
the  proposed  institution  should  accomplish  no  otlier  object,  it  would 
well  repay  the  bounty  of  the  State,  in  becoming  a  nursery  for  school- 
masters;  and  to  effect  that  object,  they  would  recommend,  that  a 
department  be  organised  in  the  school,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
qualifying  in  the  most  economical  way,  such  persons  as  shall  re- 
sort to  it,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  instruction  for  that  occupation. 
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(Continued  from  p.  80.) 

NOTE  1.— Page  32. 

The  system  of  mutual  instruction  owes  its  origin  to  Lancaster  and 
Bell,  two  Englishmen,  or,  as  the  French  say,  to  Paulet  a  French- 
man, who  is  known  to  have  systematically  employed  his  pupils  in 
teaching  each  other,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1785.  Whether  the 
Englishmen  got  their  hints  from  him  is  doubtful;  for  the  attempt 
died  with  its  author,  who  would  probably  never  have  been  men- 
tioned again,  had  not  the  wonderful  success  of  the  system  ren- 
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dered  the  honor  of  its  invention  an  object  of  national  ambition. 
Dr.  Bell  informs  us  that  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  his  school  at 
Madras,  obliged  him  to  employ  assistants.  These  were,  at  first, 
adults,  well  acquainted  with  the  particular  branch  they  were  re- 
quired to  teach;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  produce  that  concert 
of  action,  which  is  indispensable  in  large  schools;  and,  as  an  ex- 
periment, he  dismissed  the  adults,  and  employed  the  older  pupils, 
whose  conduct  and  operations  he  could  completely  control.  The 
experiment  succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  While  this  was 
doing  in  the  East  Indies,  Joseph  Lancaster,  moved  by  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  proposed  a  system,  in 
which  the  saving  of  expense  was  the  most  important  consideration. 
Bell's  school,  like  ours,  was  composed  of  children,  whose  parents 
were  more  anxious  to  procure  the  best  than  the  cheapest  system; 
but  Lancaster  proposed  to  educate  the  poor  and  destitute;  and,  as 
he  was  himself  a  poor  man,  this  was  to  be  done  at  the  least  possi- 
ble expense.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  the  modes  by  which  this 
end  was  attained,  and  therefore  shall  only  mention  two;  viz.  the 
employment  of  monitors,  by  whose  assistance  400  or  500  children 
were  easily  taught  by  one  master,  and  the  use  of  cards  or  sheets 
printed  in  very  large  type,  instead  of  books.  If  a  book  contained 
100  pages,  each  page  was  pasted  on  a  board,  and  hung  up  against 
the  wall;  so  that  a  class  of  ten  children  could  stand  around,  and 
read  it.  As  one  card  was  enough  for  one  class,  a  single  book  of 
100  pages  was  sufficient  for  1000  pupils;  the  classes  exchanging 
the  cards  as  fast  as  they  had  read  them.  The  same  economy  was 
used  in  every  other  department  of  teaching.  This  is  the  system 
which  has  made  sucU  unexampled  strides  towards  becoming  uni- 
versal. The  system  ot  Pestalozzi,  not  less  valuable,  is  more  philo- 
sophical, and  very  different.  Embracing  the  popular  theory  of  ideas, 
Pestalozzi  wished  to  illustrate  every  thing  to  the  senses;  and 
charmed  with  tlie  philosophy  of  Bacon, — who  reasoned  only  from 
facts,  and  carried  illustration  by  the  side  of  theory,  he  wished  every 
child  to  begin  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  advance  no 
faster  than  he  understood  the  facts  and  propositions  presented  to 
his  mind.  This  system,  requiring  unusual  information,  labor,  and 
perseverance  in  the  teacher,  it  may  well  be  supposed  could  not 
rapidly  spread.  But,  in  the  hands  of  its  founder,  it  obtained  the 
admiration  of  the  learned  and  philosophical,  who  flocked  to  Swit- 
zerland in  thousands  to  witness  its  operations.  We  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  time  when  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  teaching,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  operations  of  the  youthful  mind,  wiil  show  that  this  system  is 
fitted  for  general  use;  and  that  Pestalozzi,  far  from  being  a  vision- 
ary enthusiast,  was  only  born  a  century  too  soon.  We  believe  that 
VOL.  I.  21 
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ours  was  the  first  attempt  to  unite, — however  imperfectly, — thii 
systems  of  Lancaster  and  Pestalozzi.  The  former  we  adopted  ia 
the  full  persuasion, — a  persuasion  founded  on  the  experiments  made 
in  Europe, — that  it  was  a  more  industrious,  orderly,  and  pleasing, 
as  well  as  a  cheaper  mode;  and  the  latter,-  because  the  prevailing 
modes  not  only  appeared  to  us  very  superficial,  but  to  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end.  The  recent  establishment  of  the  New-York 
High-School,  on  a  plan  not  unlike  ours,  encourages  us  to  hope 
that  we  have  not  mistaken  the  right  course.  We  cannot  better 
conclude  this  note  than  with  a  recommendation  to  our  patrons  of 
a  little  volume  on  the  subject  of  Monitorial  Instruction,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Griscom,  the  enlightened  Principal  of  the  school 
just  mentioned.  Besides  an  ingenious  address  from  this  gentle- 
man, at  the  opening  of  the  New- York  High-School,  it  contains 
more  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  monitorial 
system,  its  success  throughout  the  world,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  of  Europe  in  regard  to  it,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Indeed,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  our  having  seen  this  book,  that  our  report  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  details  of  our  mode  of  instruction. 

NOTE  2,--Page  32. 

Besides  the  various  manuscript  lessons  used  in  the  school,  the 
following  books  have  been  published  by  the  instructcr. 

1 .  A  Catechism  of  Knglish  Grammar,  The  object  of  this  little 
work  is  to  simplify  the  grammar  of  our  language,  and  produce  such 
a  practical  application  of  the  leading  principles  as  will  not  only 
impress  them  upon  the  memory,  but  expluh  them  to  the  mind. 
Two  years'  use  of  the  book  has  proved,  that,  although  susceptible 
of  greater  simplicity,  and  better  arrangement,  it  is  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the.  study  pleasing  to  children.  No  child  in  the  school  has  ever 
been  known  to  use  a  dictionary,  to  ascertain  the  part  of  speech 
under  which  a  word  ought  to  be  classed. 

2«  An  Analytical  Spelling  Book,  This  was  calculated  to  lead 
the  child  to  a  correct  orthography,  by  a  progress  easy  and  gradual, 
— an  arrangement  which  presents  no  intricacy,  and  a  classification, 
which  reduces  the  irregularities  of  English  orthography,  to  an  in- 
considerable number.  This  classification  is  very  minute.  In  com- 
mon spelling  books  the  words  are  so  mixed  that  the  irregularities 
seem  ten  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  are.  On  a  train- 
ing field,  when  twenty  companies,  each  in  diffent  uniform,  are 
scattered  and  in  confusion,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  number  of  dresses  or  men;  but  when  all  the  companies  are 
ranged  in  line,  one  glance  of  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  companies,  and  a  slight  examination  will  enable  any 
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child  to  distinguish  the  unifomiB,  and  count  the  soldiers.     This 
book  has  been  adopted  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston. 

3.  The  First  Part  of  Practical  Geography,  This  most  important 
part  of  geography  is  merely  Topographical.  Although  a  small 
book,  and  calculated  for  small  children,  it  contains  all  the  matter 
of  the  largest  school  geographies  that  children  can  recollect.  The 
book  contains  directions  for  its  use,  and  its  complete  success  has 
authorised  the  publication  of  a  second  part,  which  is  in  preparation. 

4.  A  Treatise  on  Ijitiear  Uramng.  The  introduction  of  draw- 
ing as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  aflemoon  school,  and  the  great 
utility  of  some  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  in  the  delineation  of 
maps,  induced  the  instructer  to  translate  a  small  treatise  which  had 
been  well  received  in  France.  Af^er  using  it  sometime  in  manu- 
script, it  was  at  last  printed.  This  book  is  calculated  for  general 
use,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  child,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
ere  long  it  will  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  where,  al« 
though  nearly  all  the  boys  are  to  become  mechanics,  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  their  instruction  in  drawing, — a  branch  of 
study  almost  as  necessary  to  them  as  reading  and  writing;  if  they 
are  ever  to  become  respectable  in  any  mechanical  employment. 

The  above  books,  although  intended  for  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction, are  not  in  the  least  degree  unfitted  for  use  in  schools 
on  any  other  plan.  They  may  be  obtained  at  Cummings,  Hilliard 
&  Go's,  bookstore  in  Boston. 

NOTE  3.— Page  40. 

Amongst  the  apparatus  already  purchased,  are  the  following  im- 
portant articles,  all  of  which  are  of  the  first  quality. 

A  powerful  electrical  machine,  insulated  stool,  &c. 

A  powerful  battery,  with  30  or  40  instruments  for  the -various 
electrical  experiments. 

A  galvanic  battery,  of  the  newest  construction,  containing  50 
sets  of  plates,  15  inches  square. 

Various  instruments  for  galvanic  and  electro-magnetic  experi- 
ments. 

A  large  double  barrelled  airpump,  with  brass  hemispheres,  and 
various  other  apparatus  for  pneumatic  experiments. 

Various  optical  models  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  human  eyes, 
&c.  the  rays  of  light  being  represented  by  colored  silks,  &c. 

A  compound  microscope  of  the  most  modern  and  powerful 
eonstruction. 

A  solar  microscope  and  apparatus. 

A  camera  obscura — 15  inch  concave  mirror. 
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Phantasmagoria)  of  the  latest  construction,  with  glass  sUdttrf^- 
containing  a  complete  set  of  astronomical  diagrams,  and  wmdj 
fiuicy  subjects. 

Optical,  mechanical,  hydrostatic,  and  mathematical  paradoxes, 
and  various  other  amusing  instruments. 

Various  glass  hydrostatic  apparatus. 

Glass  pumps  of  various  constructions. 

Hydrostatic  bellows.     Syphons  of  various  sizes,  with  jets: 

Pullies,  wheels,  levers,  screws,  and  other  mechanical  instru- 
ments. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  orreries,  diagrams,  celestial  charts,  and 
other  astronomical  apparatus. 

Globes,  and  a  very  extensive  collf^ction  of  maps,  magnets,  and 
articles  for  magnetic  amusements. 

A  library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  is  already  collected;  and 
an  appropriation  made  for  its  gradual  increase. 

In  chemistry  several  valuable  articles  are  prepared;  although  no 
instruction  has  yet  been  given  in  this  branch. 

While  on  the  subject  of  apparatus,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
that  contributions  of  minerals,  shells,  engravings,  or  any  article 
which  can  in  any  way  illustrate  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school, 
will  be  gratefully  received.  There  is  hardly  a  family  in  which 
such  articles  may  not  be  found,  doing  little  or  no  good.  We  think 
we  have  done  our  duty  by  informing  the  possessors  where  they 
may  be  really  serviceable.  In  our  plan  of  instruction  is  embraced 
every  thing  which  comes  under  the  head  of  useful  knowledge; 
and,  of  course,  few  donations  can  be  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

Of  the  75  scholars  present,  on  the  15th  of  January  1826,  the 
ages  are  as  follows. 


2  from  4  to 

5 

10  from 

11  to  12 

3     •••     5  to 

6 

9     - 

12  to  13 

4      ••     6  to 

7 

3    ... 

14  to  15 

6     •••     7  to 

8 

1      •• 

15  to  16 

0     •••     8  to 

9 

5      •• 

16  to  17 

2     —     9  to 

10 

1     ••• 

17  to  18 

9     -   10  to 

11 

Consiitution  and  Rules  of  the  Monitorial  School. 

A  PROSPECTUS  of  this  school  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1823, 
in  which  the  object  of  its  founders  was  stated,  in  as  definite  a 
manner  as  circumstances  would  permit.  This  paper  was  circulated 
among  the  friends  of  improvement;  and  a  meeting  of  gentlemen, 
interested  in  the  subject,  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee-House, 
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on  the  16th  May  of  the  same  year.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
an  able  address  from  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  explanatory  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  the  general  advantages  of  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction.  The  society  was  then  organised,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected; — viz. 

James  Savage,  President. 
Jonathan  Phillips,  Vice-President, 
Lewis  Tappan  Treasurer, 
John  S.  Foster,  Secretary. 

The  same  gentlemen  still  continue  in  office;  except  Mr.  Tappan, 
who,  in  retiring,  gave  place,  as  treasurer,  to  Francis  J.  Oliver,  Esq. 

The  society  was  incorporated  in  June  1824.  Its  stock  is  divided 
into  100  shares  of  |520; — most  of  which  are  sold. 

The  school  was  opened  with  eight  scholars,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Oct.  14,  1823. 

The  temns  of  tuition,  to  proprietors  or  stockholders,  are 
For  children  under  7  years  of  age,         $  6  ] 

....     over  7  and  under  9  ^     n  . 
9          ....     II                   10  I  Per  quarter. 

•  ••••••  XJ.  J  «V        I 

To  non-proprietors  an  addition  of  one  quarter  is  made;  and  the 
lerms  to  them  are. 

For  children  under  7  j|J  7,50  ' 
from  7  to    9  10,         „ 

from  9  to  11  12,50  f  ^^"^  ^"^^^'•' 

over  11  1^>      . 

The  trustees  have  erected  a  convenient  building,  80  feet  by  30 
feet,  in  Washington  Court.  The  centre  of  the  building  forms  a 
school-room:  the  east  end,  a  dressing-room:  the  west  end,  two 
rooms  for  library  and  apparatus. 

In  fixing  the  rate  of  tuition,  the  trustees  not  only  intended  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses,  but  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  furniture,  apparatus,  &c.  as  might  be  needed.  The 
fund  raised  by  the  sale  of  shares,  has  been  expended  in  the  erection 
of  the  building  and  appurtenances.  The  surplus  income  of  the 
school  has  been  expended  in  furnishing  100  very  neat  and  conve- 
nient desks,  of  which  each  scholar  has  one  entirely  under  her  con- 
trol, and  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  &c.  of  some  of  which  a 
list  has  already  been  given.  As  the  building,  furniture,  and  appa- 
ratus, belong  to  the  proprietors,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  terms 
of  tuition  are  extremely  low;  a  large  part  of  the  money  paid  for  tui- 
tion being  merely  an  investment  in  stock  under  their  own  control. 
The  building  is  in  a  retired  but  central  situation;  and  the  comforts 
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and  conveniences  of  the  school-room  are  not  equaUed  by  those  of 
any  room  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

A  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationary 
for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  These  articles  are  in  the  hands  of 
suitable  monitors,  who  deliver  them  to  such  children  as  need  them, 
and  charge  the  wholesale  price  for  them.  At  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter these  monitors  make  a  return  to  the  treasurer  of  the  amount 
delivered  each  child,  which  amount  is  included  in  the  quarter  bills. 
It  is  perfectly  optional,  however,  with  the  parents  to  purchase  of 
the  trustees,  or  furnish  their  children  in  any  other  way.  Two  mon- 
itors have  the  care  of  the  library,  and  deliver  books  to  the  pupils, 
once  a  week.  No  additional  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary, apparatus,  and  fuel,  or  for  instruction  in  the  aflernoon  school| 
which  was  not  in  operation  when  the  terms  were  fixed. 


REVIEWS. 

Elements  of  Histaryy  ancient  and  modemj  with  Historical  Charts. 
By  J.  E.  Worcester,     Boston,  18!26.     pp.324. 

An  Historical  AtlaSy  containing  1.  A  Chart  of  General  History, — 
2.  of  Ancient  Chronology. — 3.  Modem  Chronology, — 4.  European 
Sovereigns. — 5.  Chronologicaly  Genealogical y  and  Historical  Chart 
of  England. — 6.  of  France. — 7.  American  History. — 8.  Biogra- 
phy.— 9.  Mythology.     By  J.  E.  Worcester.     Boston,  1826. 

Mr.  Worcester,  whose  excellent  works  in  the  department  of 
geography,  have  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  that  branch  of 
education,  has  here  rendered  a  still  more  valuable  service  to  young 
students  of  history.  Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  felt  dis- 
satisfied, either  as  parents  or  as  teachers,  with  the  common  routine 
of  historical  education.  One  or  two  defective  methods  of  instruc- 
tion is  prevalent.  The  pupil  is  either  expected  to  *  recite'  with 
perfect  verbal  fidelity,  indeed,  but  with  little  regard  to  the  train  of 
thought  or  the  course  of  the  narrative,  long  paragraphs  of  words, 
about  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  seldom  troubled.  As  for  the 
collateral  branches  of  biography,  mythology,  and  chronology,  the 
impression  seems  to  be  that  the  study  of  history  acquires  a  desirable 
simplicity,  when  relieved  of  such  encumbrances!  Another  plan  is 
to  break  up  the  continuity  of  historical  narration,  by  reducing  a 
lesson  to  fractional  parts,  and  employing  for  this  purpose  the  con- 
venient form  of  question  and  answer, — by  means  of  which,  half  the 
toil  and  trouble  of  the  method  just  mentioned,  is  devolved  on  the 
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teacher,  who  faithfully  recites  the  question  printed  for  him,  and  re- 
ceives the  recitation  of  an  equally  faithful  and  unmeaning  answer, 
in  return. 

Most  parents  who  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  trying  the 
value  of  these  methods  of  what  is  falsely  called  instruction,  and 
ask  their  children  at  home,  a  plain  fire-side  question  on  the  sub- 
stance of  a  lesson,  find  how  little  is  actually  understood,  and  how 
little  is  really  gained,  in  either  of  the  ways  we  have  described. 

After  several  years  trial  of  various  methods,  the  following  seems 
to  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  be  the  most  successful  way  of  mak- 
ing history  an  intelligible,  practical,  and  interesting  branch  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  first  stages  of  instruction,  abandon  entirely  the  use  of 
books,  and  resort  to  the  simple  and  pleasing  method  of  oral  infor- 
mation. The  teacher's  first  duty,  on  this  plan,  is  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage in  which  he  teaches,  and  to  take  particular  notice  of  every 
spot  or  object  which  is  linked  with  an  historical  association, — with 
the  occurrence  of  any  remarkable  event.  The  second  step  in  this 
practical  method  of  teaching,  is,  to  carry  the  young  learners  to  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  places  or  objects,  and  to  fasten  on  the 
youthful  mind  a  correct  and  abiding  impression  of  them,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  event  which  gives  them  their  celebrity  or  their  interest. 
Here  are  several  great  points  gained: — ^the  health  of  the  pupils  is 
benefited  by  the  fresh  open  air,  and  the  invigorating  exercise  of 
walking; — ^the  corporeal  effort  and  enjoyment  produce  an  active 
and  excited  and  happy  state  of  mind; — every  thing  wears  the  as-» 
pect  of  reality,  of  nature,  and  of  life; — curiosity  is  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  receives  its  amplest  gratification; — from  the  liv- 
ing voice  of  the  teacher,  the  ear  drinks  in  instruction  with  delight, 
in  the  very  scene  of  the  strange  or  romantic  or  glorious  action  which 
has  led  its  indelible  impress  on  the  spot; — ^the  teacher,  too,  loses  the 
character  of  the  taskmaster,  and  becomes  the  living  and  venerated 
oracle  of  his  young  circle  of  listeners, — he  becomes  one  of  their 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  is  loved  accordingly.  These  results  are 
brilliant; — but  they  are  not  imaginary:  they  are  those  which  took 
place  in  the  early  lessons  received  in  childhood  by  the  individual 
who  writes  this  article,  and  which  he  has  had  the  happiness  of  see« 
ing  realised  in  the  young  listeners  to  his  own  words. 

Here,  a  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion, may  start  an  objection.  But  what  if  there  is  no  high,  roman- 
tic, and  kindling  interest  in  the  scene  where  you  teach?  The  sim- 
ple answer  is;  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be.  The  in- 
teresting details  of  humble  adventure,  the  narrative  of  domestic 
life,  the  tale  of  the  early  settlers, — all  of  which  have  a  poetic 
charm  for  the  young, — will  suit  the  same  purpose,  will  enkindle 
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curiosity^  secure  attention,  and  convert  the  study  of  history,  from  a 
task  or  a  book-dream,  into  a  pleasing  reality. — Another  objection 
may  be  that,  with  young  pupils,  this  method  of  instruction  is  nee-, 
essarily  circumscribed : — they  cannot  walk  or  travel  so  far  as  to  em- 
brace a  very  wide  circle  of  classical  or  historic  ground.  Granted: 
still,  every  village  has  the  little  story  of  its  early  settlement,  and  it» 
spots  or  objects  noted  for  something  which  took  place  in  days 
gone  by;  and  should  there  bo  but  one  such  spot  or  object,  it  will 
serve,  if  we  begin  with  it,  to  give  the  study  of  history  the  aspect  of 
reality.  For  every  event  read  in  a  wider  circle  of  historical  narra- 
tive, will  by  association  be  made  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  this. 
The  young  pupil  will  be  made  to  realise  that  such  things  were. 

Afler  such  a  beginning,  the  teacher  transfers,  as  far  as  he  can, 
the  same  method  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  county  or  state 
in  which  his  pupils  reside,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  their  native 
country.  Geography,  or  rather  topography,  being  substituted  for 
a  personal  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  narrative;  and  the  instructor 
not  furnishing  his  pupils  with  books,  but  still  retaining  them  a  lis- 
tening circle  to  the  words  which  fall  from  his  lips.  The  teacher 
may  now  cross  the  ocean;  and  with  the  additional  and  fascinating 
aid  of  chronology,  biography,  mythology,  and  antiquities,  carry 
(mentally)  his  little  groupe  along  with  him,  and  instruct  and  delight 
them  with  the  romantic  history  of  the  old  world. 

One  word  on  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  instruction,  before 
we  return  to  the  works  under  review. 

Early  instruction  should  minister  to  youthful  happiness.  The 
most  unpleasant  scene  in  human  life  is  that  of  a  teacher,  inflicting 
corporeal  and  mental  pain  on  a  young  being  who  is  innocent  of 
crime;  and  who,  but  for  unintelligible  and  unmanageable  lessons,  or 
rather,  as  they  are  happily  denominated,  tasks ^  and  their  horrid  con- 
sequences— might  be  happy  in  the  gay  morning  of  his  life,  enjoy- 
ing the  warmth  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  own  delighted  feelings. 
The  method  of  teaching  which  has  been  suggested,  does  not  bring 
over  the  mind  of  childhood  a  single  cloud  or  shadow: — it  renders, 
in  fact,  more  brilliant  the  sunshine  of  glad  emotion,  which  is  the 
birthright  of  the  young. 

Another  advantage  of  a  happy  union  of  the  practical  and  the 
pleasing  in  instruction,  is,  the  light  in  which  it  places  the  teacher. 
To  this  circumstance  we  have  already  adverted;  and  we  leave  it 
to  speak  for  itself,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  is  there  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  results  of  such  instruction,  are  the  dis- 
cipline it  silently  gives  the  mind;  the  attachment  it  creates  to  the 
business  of  mental  application;  the  force  which  it  imparts  to  the 
power  of  attention, — the  strength  which  it  infuses  into  the  memory, 
— the  delightful  and  profitable  occupation  which  it  furnishes  for  the 
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imagination, — that  most  active  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  infantine 
or  juvenile  mind;  the  preference  which  it  produces  for  reality  and 
fact,  over  fiction  and  fancy;  the  practical  spirit  which  it  hreathes 
into  the  hahits  of  the  susceptible  mind  of  youth;  the  useful  inform 
mation  which  it  conveys  respecting  that  department  of  history  in 
which  the  learner  is  most  concerned, — ^the  history  of  his  native 
scenes;  the  thorough  preparation  which  it  constitutes  for  a  wider 
range  of  historical  reading;  as  well  as  the  deep-rooted  attachment 
which  it  creates  for  the  scenes  of  early  life. 

We  may  mention  here  another  mistake  in  the  common  method 
of  teaching  this  branch  of  education, — ^that  of  beginning  with  gene- 
ral instead  of  particular  history,  and  of  commencing  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  instead  of  tracing  the  subject  backward  from  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

To  some  of  our  readers,  the  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
upward  in  history,  may  appear  strange  or  whimsical.  But,  to  ob- 
viate such  an  impression,  we  have  only  to  ask  how  history  is 
taught  at  the  fireside,  in  the  oral  communications  of  the  parent. 
Even  if  he  could  trace  his  pedigree  from  Noah  downward,  he  does 
not  choose  to  begin  family  history  so  far  back.  He  relates  to  his 
listening  and  delighted  children  his  own  life  and  adventures, 
— then  something  of  their  grandfather's.  One  of  the  young  groupe 
now  ventures,  perhaps,  a  question  reaching  into  the  dim  antiquity 
of  his  great  grandfather's  times:  the  natural  progress  of  the 
mind,  in  this  case,  is  up,  not  down  the  stream.  All  doubt,  how- 
ever, about  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  a  method  with  young 
learners,  will,  we  think,  be  removed  by  a  single  attentive  perusal 
of  the  historical  department  of  Blair's  Mother's  Catechism.  Our 
philosophical  readers  we  would  remind  of  this  fact  simply,  that 
such  a  method  of  studying  history  keeps  true  to  the  acknowledged 
propriety  of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  That 
the  popular  arrangement  of  histories  for  the  young  is  completely 
the  reverse,  we  need  not  say. 

We  have  strayed  far,  we  must  confess,  from  Mr.  Worcester's 
publications.  But  our  grand  object  in  this  journal  is  usefulness; 
and  if  we  sometimes  sacrifice  a  minor  propriety  to  our  leading 
purpose,  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  bear  with  us. 

The  history  and  the  atlas  before  us,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  form 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  education; 
if  they  are  rightly  used.  Afler  what  we  have  written  in  this  arti- 
cle, it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  to  our  readers,  that  what 
seems  to  us  the  proper  place  of  these  excellent  works,  is  the  close 
of  historical  education  in  schools  and  academies. 

Used  at  this  stage  of  education,  they  will  be  invaluable  helps  to 
the  understanding  and  the  memory.    But  if  injudiciously  thrust  by 
VOL.  I.  22 
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thiB  teacher  into  the  earliest  course  of  study,  they  will  be  found 
injurious;  as  all  general  histories  must  necessarily  be,  in  such  a 
situation.  We  mean  that  they  will  enable  the  learner  to  discourse 
of  the  outlines  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  while  they  do  not 
l^ive  him  even  a  glimpse  of  the  events  which  constitute  the  oral  or 
thie  written  record  of  the  actions  of  his  fathers.  For  this  result, 
however,  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  the  author  who  has  furnished 
works  so  excellently  adapted  to  usefulness  in  their  sphere. 

To  speak  more  particularly  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Worcester'* 
labors: — ^his  Elements  are  a  highly  valuable  work,  calculated  to  do 
away  the  loose  and  vague  manner  of  teaching  and  learning,  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  supply  the  means  of  communicating 
and  acquiring  definite,  connected,  and  practical  ideas  on  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  A  general  history  like  this,  being  suited  to 
aid  the  pupil  in  a  review  of  his  acquisitions,  rather  than  to  introduce 
him  to  the  subject,  affords  less  room  for  the  method  of  teaching 
which  we  have  suggested.  Still,  the  uniting  of  the  atlas  with  the 
elements,  tends  to  render  the  study  of  history  much  more  practical 
and  interesting  than  it  has  hitherto  been;  and  a  judicious  application 
of  geography^  to  aid  the  pupil's  progress  in  the  history,  will  be 
found  to  secure  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  we  have  re- 
commended. Mr.  Worcester's  Elements  are  carefully  adapted  to 
the  young.  Tytler,  though,  on  the  whole,  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
structive author,  is,  in  some  places,  too  brief  and  cursory;  in  others, 
too  philosophically  profound  for  the  youthful  reader.  Mr.  Wor- 
cester is  more  just  in  the  apportioning  of  his  pages.  He  gives 
due  space  to  every  thing  important;  while  he  judiciously  dwelb 
but  a  short  time  on  the  fabulous  and  the  obscure,  and  indulges 
but  little  in  philosophic  speculation.  There  is  thus  a  symmetry 
and  completeness  in  his  work,  which  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
teacher.  The  style,  too,  is  more  simple  than  that  of  most  manuals 
of  this  kind;  and  this  is  a  point  of  no  trifling  value  to  the  pupil. 

Had  the  Elements  appeared  Without  the  atlas,  we  should  have 
thought  the  work  too  brief  for  the  subject.  The  author's  intention 
however,  is,  that  the  two  books  should  be  used  in  conjunction; 
and  as  he  has  given  express  directions  for  the  teacher  to  adopt 
this  plan  in  instruction,  we  regard  the  Elements  as  filling  up  the 
outlines  in  the  atlas,  and  as  inseparable  from  it,  and  both  works  as 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  review,  rather  than  of  initiatory  in- 
struction. 

In  the  general  character  of  the  work,  there  are  many  traces  of 
laborious  research,  and  careful  comparison.  Candor  and  impar- 
tiality are  equally  conspicuous. 

But  we  have  led  ourselves  little  room  to  speak  of  that  part  of 
the  work  which  is  comparatively 'original,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
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warmest  commendation, — ^we  mean  tke  historical  atlas.  The  use 
of  charts  in  the  study  of  history,  has  hitherto,  been  rare.  Of  the 
benefit  likely  to  attend  it,  however,  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion in  the  minds  of  those  whose  memories  can  reach  back  to  the 
time  when  geography  was  taught  without  maps. 

The  atlas  we  consider  not  merely  as  a  thing  valuable  in  itself,  from 
its  bringing  under  a  glance  of  the  eye  the  whole  surface  of  history, 
but  from  its  interwearing  the  study  of  this  branch  of  education  with 
that  of  chronology,  biography,  and  mythology. 

All  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of  adiilt  life,  must,  we  think,  be 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  with  all  the  skill  of  their  teachers,  and 
all  the  accuracy  of  their  books  in  this  department  of  instruction, 
they  feel  the  want  of  some  expedients  by  which  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject  might  have  been  associated  more  intimately  with  the 
connection  of  its  parts,  and  with  its  collateral  branches  of  learning; 
so  as  to  have  occupied  a  larger  and  better  defined  space  in  the 
mind,  and  to  have  been  more  ready  at  the  call  of  recollection. 
These  advantages  Mr.  Worcester  has  put  fully  in  the  power  of 
the  rising  members  of  the  community. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  at  a  distance,  into  whose  hands  these 
works  may  not  yet  have  fallen,  we  transcribe  a  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  chart  of  history. 

*  1.  This  Chart  affords  means  of  facilitaliog  the  study  of  history, 
similar  to  what  are  afforded  by  maps  in  the  study  of  Geography.  It 
supposes  time  to  be  flowing,  in  a  stream,  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right ;  and  represents,  at  one  view,  the  principal  states  and  empires 
which  have  existed  in  the  world,  together  with  their  origin,  revolutions, 
decline,  and  fall. 

*  2.  Those  who  may  make  use  of  this  Chart,  are  supposed  to  be 
conversant  with  the  common  principles  of  geography,  and  to  under- 
stand the  relative  situation  and  importance  of  the  different  countries 
which  are  represented.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the  spaces  which 
represent,  the  several  countries  on  the  Chart,  do  not  give  any  idea  of 
the  extent  of  those  countries,  but  of  the  revolutions  which  they  have 
undergone,  and  in  some  degree,  of  their  comparative  importance  in 
history.  Those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  almost  unknown  in  his- 
tory, (as  for  example,  all  Africa  except  E^ypt  and  the  Barbary  states,) 
are  not  represented  at  all  on  the  Chart. 

*  3.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  countries,  the  geographical  order  is 
generally  followed.  It  unavoidably  happens,  that  owing  to  conquests 
and  other  acquisitions,  the  several  parts  of  an  empire  or  state,  cannot 
always  be  placed  in  a  contiguous  position.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, recourse  has  been  had  to  coloring  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  empire  with  the  same  color,  by  means  of  which,  the  eye  can  em- 
brace, at  one  view,  the  various  territories,  of  which  it  was,  at  any  giv- 
en period,  composed.     The  colors  fit  for  this  purpose  are  so  few,  that 
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a  repetition  of  some  of  them  has  been  necessary ;  but  they  are  sucb 
as  will  not  be  likely  to  mislead  the  student. 

*  4.  The  whole  scale  comprises  a  period  of  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred years ;  namely,  from  the  year  B.  C.  800,  to  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  This  interval  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  equal  parts,  by 
perpendicular  lines ^  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  each  space 
between  the  lines  denoting  the  period  of  100  years.  The  several 
countries,  whose  history  is  delineated,  are  represented  in  spaces 
formed  by  the  horizontal  lines.  By  carrying  the  eye  horizontally 
along  the  Chart,  the  principal  revolutions  which  a  state  has  under- 
gone, will  be  seen. 

*  6.  To  ascertain  the  date  of  any  event  in  the  history  of  a  country 
represented  on  the  Chart,  add  the  figures  at  the  line  denoting  the 
event  or  revolution  to  the  next  century,  {(after  Christ,  on  the  left  hand ; 
and  if  before  Christ,  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  the  sum  will  give  the 
date  before  or  after  the  Christian  era,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears by  the  Chart,  that  the  Babylonian  empire  ended,  and  the  Persiofi 
began,  B.  C.  536  ;  that  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  subjection  to  the 
Romans  B.  C.  168,  and  Greece  B  C.  146  :  also  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  was  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Franks  A.  D.  774  ; 
that  the  kingdom  of  England^  under  the  Saxons,  commenced  in  827  ; 
that  Ireland  was  added  to  it  in  1172;  Scotland,  in  1603;  that  the 
English  held  possessions  in  France  from  the  year  1066  to  1568. 
The  slant  lines  denote,  generally,  the  gradual  conquest  of  a  country ; 
as  for  example  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  was  com- 
menced A.  D.  43,  but  not  completed  till  84. 

*  6.  By  inspecting  the  Chart,  and  carrying  the  eye  vertically,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  one  may  see  what  states  and  empires  were 
flourishing  at  any  given  era.' 

The  atlas,  we  are  happy  to  understand,  is  to  be  had  separately 
from  the  Elements;  so  that  pupils  who  have  made  use  of  any  other 
history,  may  finish  this  branch  of  their  education,  with  the  aid  of 
the  charts. 


The  American  Speaker ^  or  Exercises  in  Rhetoric;  being  a  Selection 
<f  Speeches^  LHalogueSj  and  Poetry,  from  the  best  American  and 
English  sources  J  suitable  for  Rectiaiion,  Boston,  1826.  ISmo. 
pp.  444. 

A  natural  and  impressive  manner  of  speaking  is,  in  every  stage 
of  society,  a  personal  advantage  which  is  highly  valued.  The 
means  of  acquiring  it  are  partially  furnished  in  every  country;  and  in 
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none  can  these  facilities  be  more  desirable  than  in  one 
ours,  where  every  active  and  useful  citizen,  is  expected 
a  part,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  consequently  to  speak 
sometimes  of  the  common  interests,  in  presence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

In  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England,  the  practice  of  de- 
clamation at  school  and  college,  has  been  deemed  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  discharge  of  this  branch  of  public  business.  The 
exercise  of  declaiming,  accordingly  forms  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  early  education,  in  all  good  schools;  and  usually  a  set 
time  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  to  every  class  and  every 
pupil. 

The  portion  of  time  thus  assigned  is  reduced,  however,  to  a 
mere  fraction,  when  it  comes  to  be  distributeci  among  the  scholars 
of  a  numerous  school,  or  the  students  of  a  college.  Two  very  un- 
propitious  results  are  inseparable  from  this  unfortunate  state  of 
things.  The  pupil,  if  he  is  conscious  of  inferiority  in  this  species 
of  exercise,  comforts  himself  with  the  certainty  of  a  long  and  happy 
exemption  from  this  unpleasant  part  of  his  duties;  if  he  is  conscious, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  excelling,  he  performs  this  exercise  remissly, 
because  it  devolves  on  him  so  seldom,  that  there  is  not  an  adequate 
and  steady  excitement  kept  up  in  his  feelings  towards  it.  As 
for  the  teacher,  he  has  commonly  so  many  pupils  to  '  hear'  within 
a  limited  time,  that  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  bestow  on  every  in- 
dividual, that  attention  which  is  required. — ^Add  to  all  this  the  want 
of  good  books  of  instruction,  and  even  of  the  necessary  selections 
of  suitable  pieces;  and  it  is  idle  to  ask  why  so  little  is  accomplished 
in  this  branch  of  education — ^why  the  young  man  who  is  entering 
on  professional  life,  appears  commonly  to  such  disadvantage  in  all 
the  externals  of  oratory;  or  why  men  who  are  endowed  with  the 
noblest  gifts  of  heaven,  are  fain  to  blush  or  blunder  through  a  pub- 
lic address,  as  a  dreaded  and  disagreeable  task,  or  to  deliver  them- 
selves in  a  style  which  bears  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  they  utter. 

A  great  mind,  it  is  true,  will  force  its  way  through  every  difficulty; 
and  even  the  very  unwieldiness  of  its  movements  and  its  expres- 
sion, may  be  associated  in  the  imagination  of  an  audience,  with  the 
idea  of  gigantic  proportions,  or  ungovernable  force.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  can  never  be  pleaded  as  an  apology,  but  by  the 
favored  few  who  are  conscious  of  such  powers. 

In  most  cases,  certainly,  an  impressive  and  efficient  delivery  is 
an  accomplishment  purchased  at  the  usual  expense  of  time  and  in- 
dustry; and  the  true  policy  of  judicious  superintendents  of  youth, 
b,  to  provide  their  charge,  as  early  as  possible,  with  the  best 
means  of  making  this  desirable  acquisition.    That  the  common 
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promiona  of  instruction  in  this  department  are  not  adequate  to  the 
imjPnance  of  the  object,  is  universally  acknowledged. 

No  one  in 'our  day  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  advocate  the 
painful  and  laborious  preparation  of  ancient  rhetorical  discipline. 
Stilly  it  is  admitted  there  is  something — there  is  much  that  may  be 
done,  even  in  these  times,  by  proper  training  in  early  life. 

One  preparatory  measure  which  seems  indispensable  to  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  education,  is,  not  to  force  the  super- 
inteiidence  of  it  on  persons  who  are  possessed  of  perhaps  no 
qualification  for  the  office.  A  man  may  be  an  unrivalled  linguist,  a 
profound  mathematician,  an  expert  and  successful  teacher  in  every 
other  branch,  but  absolutely  incompetent  in  this.  He  may  be  en- 
tirely deficient  in  that  force  of  imagination,  that  warmth  of  feeling, 
that  versatility  of  mind,  that  control  of  his  voice,  and  that  manage- 
ment of  his  person,  without  which,  all  his  other  talents  and  acquire- 
ments are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  improvement  in  pub- 
lic opinion  and  taste  on  this  subject,  that  such  impressions  begin  to 
be  felt;  and  that,  in  our  large  cities,  at  least,  the  patronage  bestow- 
ed on  this  branch  of  education,  apart  from  others,  is  sufficient  to 
induce  individuals  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching 
it.  Another  indication  of  improvement  is  the  readiness  of  parents 
to  provide  their  children  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  books  in 
this  department. 

Of  these,  Mr.  Fowle's,  is  certainly  one  which  will  have  a  very 
favorable  influence  in  its  sphere. 

The  natural  aversion  of  the  young  to  frequent  repetition,  in  any 
thing,  makes  it  peculiarly  necessary  that,  in  matters  of  taste  and 
feeling,  they  should  not  be  wearied  and  disgusted  in  their  exercises 
by  the  incessant  reiteration  of  the  same  subject.  Besides,  the 
teacher,  no  less  than  the  pupil,  requires  occasional  relief  by 
novelty.  Without  this  aid  both  become  dull  and  remiss, — no  or- 
dinary misfortune  in  a  thing  which  depends  much  on  the  state  of 
the  animal  spirits. 

The  American  Speaker,  therefore,  is  a  book  which  we  are  glad 
to  see:  it  adds  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  the  previous  stock; 
and,  although  all  the  compositions  from  which  the  extracts  are 
made,  are  by  no  means  of  a  classical  order,  they  all  possess  that 
vivacity  of  character  which  is  a  great  point  in  producing  animated 
delivery, — the  very  soul  of  good  tweaking. 

Mr.  Fowle  has  not  prefixed  to  his  selection  any  of  the  common 
rules  of  elocution.  This  we  think  an  omission.  Many  of  the  rules 
and  directions  usually  laid  down  in  the  introduction  to  such  books, 
are,  it  is  true,  infinitely  worse  than  none.  This  circumstance, 
however,  cannot  justify  the  neglect  of  all  rules. 
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The  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  any  good  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  perhaps  «  better  and  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  want 
of  preliminary  instruction.  The  only  book  which  contains  any 
thing  worth  transcribing  on  this  subject,  is  Austin's  Chironomia*-*- 
a  work  by  the  tutor  of  some  of  the  best  orators  of  Ireland.  The 
expensive  illustrations  of  this  publication,  might  be  presented  in  a 
cheaper  form;  and  its  few  undisputed  principles  and  excellent  ruleS| 
might  easily  be  extracted  and  transferred  to  the  pages  of  an  ele- 
mentary work.  An  arrangement  such  as  this,  would,  we  think,  add 
much  to  the  value  of  a  second  edition  of  the  Speaker. 


A  New  Method  of  teaching  the  art  of  BooMeeeping.      By  J.  htvut 
Hitchcock.    Philadelphia^  1823. 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  method  is  ingenious,  and,  in  some  particulars, 
quite  novel.  It  is  a  bold  deviation  from  the  dull  routine  establish- 
ed by  the  old  systems.  Book-keeping  used  to  be  treated  as  a  dark 
and  mysterious  subject,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  the  learner 
must  worry  his  way  through  a  world  of  puzzling  and  perplexity. 
The  new  method  is  plain  and  intelligible  :  the  subject  is  simplified 
as  far  as  possible  :  no  intricacy  remains,  but  that  which  is  inse- 
parable from  the  complicated  nature  of  some  mercantile  transac- 
tions. A  boy  of  fourteen  may  now  take  up  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion, with  a  rational  hope  of  making  as  much  progress  in  it,  as  in 
any  other. 

Mr.  H's  work  is,  we  think,  highly  creditable  to  him,  both  as  an 
accountant  and  a  teacher.  We  ought  to  say  more.  It  speaks  favor- 
ably for  our  country,  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  most  popular 
English  treatise  on  this  subject  is  perhaps  Morison's,  a  work  of 
deserved  reputation  for  its  practical  character.  Compared  with 
Hitchcock's,  however,  it  will  be  found  inferior  in  simplicity  of  plan, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  useful  exercise. 

As  a  school-book,  Mr.  H's  publication  seems  to  us  to  possess  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  various  works  on  book-keeping,  which, 
in  several  years'  practice  in  teaching,  we  have  had  occasion  to  use; 
and  we  would  warmly  recommend  it  to  other  instructers. 

Mr.  H's  plan  being  chiefly  original,  and  the  form  of  his  work  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  introduce  extracts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
some  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his  system.— It  furnishes  the  leam- 

*  There  are  but  few  copies  of  this  work  accessible  id  this  coootrj.  One  b  to 
be  foood,  howereTi  io  the  miiceUaiieoas  department  of  the  Atfaeoeum  in  Boitoo* 
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er  with  a  set  of  entries  or  a  day-book  in  a  printed  form,  and  so  saves 
the  labor  of  copying  what  it  is  unnecessary  to  copy.  Those  parts  of 
the  subject  are  withheld  from  the  pupil,  which  it  is  his  business  to 
find  out  for  himself,  by  the  apphcation  of  the  rules  which  he  has 
learned.  Every  such  part,  however,  is  furnished  in  a  separate 
book,  called  a  key,  which  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  teacher, 
and  saves  him  the  toil  of  examining  minutely  the  work  of  every 
pupil — a  task  which,  in  a  large  school,  can  seldom  be  thoroughly  per- 
formed. The  study  of  the  whole  subject  is  carefully  graduated;  the 
learner  being  conducted  by  regular  advances  from  the  simpler  and 
easier  parts  to  the  more  complex  and  difficult.  Accounts  are 
presented,  first,  as  kept  by  a  person  trading  for  himself  only; 
secondly,  as  kept  by  a  commission  merchant;  and,  thirdly,  as  in 
special  partnership.  It  is  not  its  least  recommendation  that  this 
work  is  published  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  size  of  most  school 
desks;  and  the  quality  of  the  blank  books,  as  well  as  the  neat  style  in 
which  they  are  finished,  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  publishers. 

In  executing  his  plan  the  author  seems  constantly  to  have 
aimed  at  perspicuity  of  style,  and  plainness  of  expression  in  defi- 
nitions. He  has  taken  great  pains  to  adapt  his  whole  system  to 
the  minds  of  the  young.  His  work  is,  as  every  school-book  ought 
to  be,  copious  in  explanation  and  in  practical  exercises.  It  enables 
the  pupil  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  instructing  himself,  it  incites 
him  to  activity,  and  gratifies  him  with  the  consciousness  of  im- 
proving to  a  great  extent  by  independent  efibrt. 

In  the  existing  practice  of  some  mercantile  houses,  the  pupil 
might  find  some  things  at  variance  with  the  new  method.  But,  as 
the  great  merit  of  the  system  on  which  he  is  taught,  is,  that  it 
makes  the  subject  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  he  will  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  adapting  its  minor  details  to  particular  circumstances. 


The  Elements  of  Creography  and  History  y  combined  in  a  Catechetical 
fortUy  for  the  use  of  families  and  schools.     By  Frederick  Butler^ 
A.  M,     Accompamtd  with  an  Atlas,     Wethersfield,  1825.  12mo. 
pp.  360. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  in  modern  school-books  on  geography, 
that  authors  and  teachers  are  abandoning  the  useless  and  inconsist- 
ent method  of  conducting  a  child  to  the  centre  of  the  system,  for 
his  first  lesson  in  a  science  which  professes  to  be  a  description 
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of  the  earth.  We  wish  this  rational  spirit  of  improvement  were 
permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  study  of  geography  as  now  pur- 
sued, and  abolish  the  unmeaning  practice  of  commencing  with  the 
form  and  composition  of  '  the  terraqueous  globe,'  instead  of  with 
that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  falls  under  the  young 
learner's  daily  notice. 

Mr.  Butler's  work  does  not  begin,  as  we  wish  it  did,  with  the 
United  States;  but  it  places  them  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
and  devotes  so  large  a  space  to  them,  that,  even  in  this  point  of 
view,  we  cannot  but  regard  his  book  as  an  important  step  taken 
towards  a  desirable  improvement  in  geographical  instruction. 

The  catechetical  arrangement  is  adopted  in  this  work,  with 
a  view  to  render  the  subject  more  easy  and  familiar.  The  de- 
sign is  laudable,  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  such  cases,  it  is  always 
attended  with  the  desired  result.  Catechetical  instruction  renders 
the  pupil's  task  more  light;  as  it  reduces  the  memory  lessons  to  por- 
tions which  he  can  manage.  All  this  may  be  done,  however,  and 
the  lesson,  which  is  said,  be  still  as  unintelligible  as  ever;  so  that, 
in  reality,  the  subject  itself  stands  invested  with  all  its  original  diffi- 
culty. We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  method  of  al- 
ternate printed  question  and  answer  abandoned,  and  recourse  more 
generally  had  to  the  simple  form  of  consecutive  paragraphs,  to  be 
enlivened  by  the  oral  explanations  and  questions  of  the  teacher. 
That  is  the  most  efficient  kind  of  instruction,  in  which  the  manual 
furnished  by  the  author  is  used  merely  as  a  book  of  outlines  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  teacher's  own  mind.  The  writer  of  a  school  book 
should  not  go  before  the  instructer,  and,  by  a  limited  number  of 
questions,  preclude  a  wide  range  of  thought,  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

In  other  respects,  Mr.  Butler's  Elements  contain  much  that 
will  be  gratifying  to  every  teacher  who  adopts  a  practical  meth- 
od of  instruction.  Some  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the 
use  of  this  work,  are  peculiar.  Geography  is  here  combined  with 
history:  the  former  science  is  thus  applied  to  one  of  its  principal 
uses,  and  is  rendered  more  pleasing  than  it  could  otherwise  be  to 
the  young;  while  the  latter  is  practically  and  thoroughly  taught; 
and  in  so  interesting  a  way,  too,  as  to  produce  a  desire  for  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  it. 

Another  excellent  feature  in  the  plan  of  this  geography,  is,  that 
half  of  the  book  is  allotted  to  America;  and  much  the  greater  part 
of  that  space  is  occupied  with  the  United  States. 

The  atlas  which  accompanies  this  volume,  is  neatly  executed; 
but  it  might  be  better  adapted  to  the  work  it  is  designed  to  illus- 
trate, if  care  were  taken  to  insert  in  t^ie  maps  more  of  the  places 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  geography. 
VOL.  1.  23 
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Tlie  Practical  Reader^  in  jive  Books,  By  M,  R.  BarUett.  Second 
Edition^  corrected  from  the  first,  and  enlarged,  Utica,  1825. 
12mo.  pp.  336. 

This  work  must  have  cost  its  author  much  labor.  The  first  part 
contains  the  substance  of  Walker's  Elocution,  minutely  detailed  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  second  part  exhibits  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  rules  of  vocal  inflection,  by  means  of  printed 
accents. 

The  toils  of  the  compiler  have,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  been 
but  little  alleviated  by  the  diligence  of  the  printer;  for  the  typo- 
graphy of  the  book  is  shamefully  careless.  This  negligence  is  to 
be  the  more  regretted,  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  work  in  the  English 
language,  in  which  the  utmost  accuracy  of  execution  is  more 
imperiously  demanded,  than  in  a  book  of  accented  reading  lessons. 

This  work,  though,  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  a  minute  and 
careful  one,  is  not,  we  think,  in  all  respects  judicious  or  happy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rules  of  elocution  which  it  lays  down,  are 
too  numerous.  This  objection  is  often  made, — and  with  good  rea- 
son,— to  Walker's  treatises.  His  works  on. elocution  are  very  dif- 
fuse; and  his  rules  are  unnecessarily  multiplied,  and  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce much  perplexity,  especially  in  extemporaneous  reading.  Wo 
quote  the  following  just  sentiments  from  the  advertisement  to  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  Elocutionist,*  a  work  by  Mr.  Knowles,  one  of 
the  most  successful  living  teachers  of  this  branch  of  education,  in 
Great  Britain. 

^  In  the  introduction  which  follows,  an  attempt  is  made  to  simpli- 
fy Mr.  Walker's  system  of  the  inflections, — with  what  degree  of 
success  I  leave  it  to  the  critic  to  judge;  but,  even  if  I  have  failed, 
I  shall  still  content  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  the  undertaking 
will  most  probably  have  the  eflect  of  causing  that  system  to  bo 
more  narrowly  inquired  into,  and  of  eventually  producing — what 
every  teacher  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  has 
acknowledged  to  be  a  thing  "  devoutly  to  be  wished" — a  reduction 

*  The  Elocutionifit,  a  collection  of  pieces  io  prose  and  verse,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  display  the  Art  of  Reading,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term-  In* 
eluding,  among  other  original  matter,  a  Debate  composed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  the  young  student  in  purely  argumentative  Declamation ;  and 
preceded  by  an  Introduction,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  simplify  Mr.  VValk- 
er*s  system,  and,  by  referring  his  illustrations  to  more  general  principles,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  his  rules.  By  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  teacher  of  Elocution^ 
Glasgow,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Vjrginius,  &c.  Fifth  edition.  Glasgow  and 
Londoo,  18!^.     12mo.   pp.  ^28. 
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in  the  number,  and  a  more  hicid  economy  in  the  arrangement,  of 
the  rules.' 

Mr.  Bartlett  might  have  rendered  the  study  of  elocution  in  this 
country  an  important  service,  by  pruning  the  system  of  Walker, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  manageable  compass.  The  attempt  has 
been  successfully  made  in  the  department  of  inflections*  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover. 

The  subject  of  emphasis  needs  a  similar  simplification;  and  vari- 
ous improvements  might  be  eflTected  in  other  departments. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  in  the  application  of  accents  denoting 
inflections,  many  mistakes  for  which  we  are  afraid  the  printer  is 
not  to  blame.  We  allude  particularly  to  instances  in  which  the 
rising  inflection  is  uniformly  marked  at  the  end  of  several  of  the 
first  clauses,  in  a  sentence,  and,  particularly,  where  emphasis  re- 
quires the  falling  inflection. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  this  work,  to  observe  that  teachers 
who  feel  bound  to  adhere  undeviatingiy  to  Walker,  will  find  the 
Reader  present  Walker's  system  in  a  more  intelligible  and  practical 
form  than  it  possesses  in  the  works  of  the  original  author,  and  that 
consequently  Mr.  Bartlett's  volume  is  better  adapted  to  school  use. 

It  would  aflTord  us  much  pleasure  to  see  a  third  edition  of  the 
Reader,  containing  Walker's  rules  simplified  and  abridged.  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  will  appear  on  better  paper,  and  be  issued 
from  a  more  accurate  press.  We  may  suggest,  at  the  same  time, 
what  we  think  would  be  a  valuable  improvement  in  this  and  every 
other  book  on  elocution, — ^we  mean  double  the  common  space  be- 
tween the  lines;  so  as  to  leave  suflicient  room  for  an  easy  and  un- 
embarrassed glance  of  the  eye  along  every  line  with  its  accents  and 
pauses.  Such  an  aid  is  very  serviceable  to  the  teacher  himself, 
when  reading  to  his  pupils;  but  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
youngest  class  of  learners. 

*  Analysis  of  Vocal  Inflections  as  used  in  Reading  and  Speaking :  designed  to 
render  the  principles  of  Walker^s  Elements  more  intelligible.  Andover,  1824. 
Svo.  pp.  30. 
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BOSTON    SCIENTIFIC    LIBRARY. 


It  is  a  coDimon  obeerratioD  oo  (he  libraries  of  this  city  and  its  Ticioitj,  espe- 
ciallj  the  public  ODes,  that  thej  are  of  too  miscellaDeous  a  character.  Booka 
are  admitted  od  all  subjects,  aud  unless  the  library  be  very  large,  it  coDtains  but 
few  OD  any  one.  If  intended  for  general  use,  such  books  are  sought  for  aa  are 
interesting  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons;  and  a  book,  however  valuable  or 
important,  is  not  procured  if  it  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals. As  this  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  books  on  scientific  subjects, 
very  few,  comparatively,  are  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries- — Indeed  the 
want  of  a  eoUeeiion  of  scientific  books  has  been  long  and  very  generally  felt,  and 
is  peculiarly  pressing  at  the  present  time,  when  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are 
so  widely  extended,  and  rapid  advances  are  continually  making  in  almost  every 
department  of  science.  There  is  lio  accessible  library  which  contains  the  trans* 
latioDs  of  even  the  greater  part  of  foreign  learned  Societies — those  rich  store- 
houses of  the  labors  of  men,  who,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  have  brought  to 
unequalled  perfection  branches  of  science  which  had  long  occupied  the  minds  of 
men,  and  have  explored  new  regions  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  art.  Nor  is 
the  deficiency  less  striking  in  the  later  publications.  Many  scientific  journals  and 
magazines,  of  the  highest  value  and  respectability,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
public  library,  and,  if  taken  at  all,  are  taken  only  by  individuals,  and  for  individ- 
ual benefit  or  gratification.  Works  are  continually  appearing  on  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures^  as  well  as  in  science,  which  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  us  to  have,  of  which  we  see  notices  in  the  reviewt 
and  literary  journals,  but  which  every  one  must  long  for  in  vain,  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  import  them. 

There  has  never  been  so  loud  and  earnest  a  call  as  is  now  heard,  for  exact  and 
practical  knowledge,  for  scientific  principles,  and  the  results  of  experiment,  to 
guide  in  the  new  works  of  every  kind,  which  the  engineer  and  mechanic  are  erecting 
on  all  side^  of  us.  Every  one  feels  how  poor  are  our  means  of  answering  this  call. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  answered  by  the  public.  There  is  no  tolerably  complete 
collection,  open  to  all,  on  any  one  science  that  can  be  named.  He  who  wants  books 
on  any  science,  on  any  art  or  branch  of  art,  is  obliged  to  send  to  Europe  to  pro- 
cure them  for  himself,  at  great  expense,  delay  and  uncertainty,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  send  for,  or  what  to  expect,  aud  oftentimes  without  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  his  own  wants. — There  is  no  place  to  which  the  artist,  or 
mechanic,  or  man  of  science,  can  resort,  where  he  can  ask  with  any  probability  or 
hope  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  what  is  doing,  or  what  has  been  done,  on  the  sub- 
ject which  his  curiosity  or  interest  leads  him  to  investigate. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  talent  for  these  subjects.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  trait 
which  has  decidedly  developed  itself  in  our  intellectual  character,  it  is  that  of  the 
quick  invention  and  skillful  application  of  practical  principles  in  the  arts: — But 
how  do  we  allow  this  faculty  to  waste  itself  in  discoveries  that  have  already  been 
made.  The  same  genius  might  be  employed  in  advancing  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
which  is  now  spent  in  tracing  paths  which,  perhaps,  have  long  and  frequently  been 
trodden.  While  books  are  so  much  wanted,  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  bold 
perseverance  in  original  investigations  is  lost  in  the  fear,  that  what  seems  to  be 
new  is  already  familiarly  known  to  others ;  and  whoever  has  been  led  to  pursue 
a  subject  however  little  beyond  the  usual  course  of  elementary  reading,  must 
soon  have  felt  himself  impeded,  if  not  altogether  discouraged,  by  the  want  of 
books. 
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The  moat  obvioos  means  of  supplyiog  this  want,  is  the  formatioD  of  a  library, 
by  subscriptioo,  to  consist  exclusively  of  scientific  books. — Such  a  library,  while 
it  admitted  books  on  all  branches  of  science,  should  contain  entire  sets  of  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  which  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  every 
scientific  library.  It  should  also  be  a  principal  object  to  confine  the  selection  at 
first  to  one  or  two  subjects  of  preeminent  importance,  in  order  that  a  complete  col- 
lection on  these  subjects  might,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  formed.  At  the  same  time, 
as  many  of  the  penodical  journals  of  science  should  be  constantly  taken,  as  the 
funds  of  the  institution  would  allow :  such  publications  being,  from  their  novelty, 
and  from  affording  the  means  of  tracing,  at  all  times,  the  progress  of  discovery, 
particularly  interesting  to  all. 

It  should  be  a  eirciUating  lihrary,^K  person  will  derive  incomparably  more 
benefit  from  a  book,  if  allowed  to  take  it  to  his  own  study,  or  his  own  fire-side, 
than  if  only  permitted  to  consult  it  in  a  public  room. 

The  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  an  institution  are  so  numerous,  and, 
to  any  one  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  subject,  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible 
in  tliis  place,  to  advert  to  all — and  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  any  of 
them.  A  well  chosen  library  is  a  fountain  of  valuable  knowledge,  and  one  of  the 
character  here  contemplated  would  send  forth  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  and 
practical  kind,  sucb  as,  if  acted  upon,  couk)  not  fail  to  be  of  public  and  private 
benefit,  in  developing  and  perfecting  the  resources  of  this  section  of  the  country. 
Neither  would  the  direct  influence  be  confined  to  this  immediate  vicinity.  Inoi- 
viduals  in  the  neighboring  towns^  even  in  those  at  a  distance,  might  avail  them- 
selves of  its  use.  To  the  committees  of  the  legislature  on  the  subjects  of  inter- 
nal improvement—on  roads,  canals,  and  railways — on  education — indeed  on  al- 
most all  subjects  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  representatives  of  an  enlight- 
ened people,  the  value  would  be  inestimable.  To  the  conductors  of  literary  and 
scientific  journals,  and  to  editors  of  newspapers  of  all  kinds,  the  advantages  would 
be  no  less  certain,  whether  they  estimate  the  value  of  information  by  its  own  ex- 
cellence, or  consider  the  privilege  of  receiving  it  from  its  original  source,  rather 
than  from  other  newspapers.  To  all  engaged,  in  any  way,  in  the  composition  of 
scientific  books,  a  rich  scientific  library  is  iBdisj:)en8able.  Few  books  of  this  kind 
have  indeed  been  written  in  New- England — and  few  ever  will  or  can  be  written, 
until  the  sources  are  collected  from  which  the  materials  are  to  be  drawn.  Such  is 
the  present  state  of  books  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  not  hazarding  any  thing  to  say, 
that  not  one  of  the  standard  works  on  natural  philosophy  which  are  abroad,  not 
even  the  best  articles  in  the  encyclopedias,  could  have  been  written  here,  without 
subjecting  the  author  to  an  immense  charge  for  foreign  books. 

It  is  often  asked  why  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  are 
not  established  here,  as  in  some  of  our  sister  cities;  and  many  persons  are, 
at  this  moment,  earnestly  expecting  or  hoping  for  some  plan  for  their  establish- 
ment.— But  the  truth  is  that  no  one,  not  provided  with  a  valuable  libraiy  of  his 
own,  could  deliver  a  course  on  many  of  the  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  public, 
which  fhould  be  worthy  of  their  attention.  To  our  future  lecturers,  then,  a  scien- 
tific library  is  indispensable.  There  is  another  class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  in- 
structersof  the  public  schools,  who  would  not  fail  to  be  greatly  benefitted  by  this 
institution,  and  by  whom  its  advantages  would  be  diffused  throughout  every  part 
of  the  community.  They  cannot  afford  to  provide  themselves  with  many  books ; 
and  yet  it  is  they  who  are  silently  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  future  science  of  our 
country. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  most  persons  of  these  classes  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  reading  scientific  books ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  often 
because  they  have  not  access  to  them — and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experi- 
ence, if  the  circulation  of  such  books  should  not  make  many,  who  now  hardly 
know  what  is  meant  by  science,  to  become  lovers  of  it.  In  fact,  in  this  as  in  most 
cases,  consumption  and  supply  act  reciprocally  on  each  other;  and  a  well  chosen 
library  of  science,  thrown  open  to  the  public,  would  soon  create  numerous 
readers. 
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It  is  unoecetsarj  to  say  any  thing  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  library  to  artists, 
mechanics  and  civil  engineers,  to  manufacturers,  merchants  and  navigators ;  they 
are  too  quicksighted  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  that  would  be  certain  to  ac- 
crue to  them  from  the  earliest  notice  of  the  newest  improvements  and  bventions. 
Indeed  the  best  proof  has  already  been  given  that  the  public  is  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  institution,  and  disposed  to  make  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to 
procure  it.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  on  Friday,  the  6th  January,  at 
a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  various  professions,  held  at  the  Academy^s  Room, 
Athenseum,  Professor  Ticknor  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  on  motion  of  John 
Lowell,  Esq.  it  was  unanimously  voted, 

1st.  That  a  society  be  formed,  to  be  called  the  ^  Massachusetts  Scientific 
Library  Association.' 

2d.  That  the  terms  of  subscription  to  said  Library  shall  be  as  follows,  viz. : 
Every  person  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  not  less  than  the  sum 
of  $100,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  share  in  the  Library  and  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, which  share  shall  be  transferable  on  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  $20  for 
each  trapsfer. — Every  person  who  shall  pay  as  above  not  less  than  $S0,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  share,  with  all  the  privileges  aforesaid,  during  his  life.  Every  person 
who  shall  pay  annually  not  less  than  the  sum  of  $5,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  membership  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  pay  his  assessment.  Holders 
of  transferable  shares  and  life  members  shall  not  be  liable  to  future  assessments. 

3d.  That  the  funds  raised  as  aforesaid  shall  be  laid  out  in  procuring  a  Circulat- 
iog  Library,  to  consist  of  books  on  the  following  subjects,  viz : 

Mechanics,  with  their  applications  to  architecture,  manufacture  and  the  arts- 
mathematics,  pure  and  mixed — natural  philosophy— commerce,  political  econo- 
my, and  statistics — geography — astronomy — agriculture  and  horticulture — miner- 
alogy, botany  and  natural  history — such  voyages  and  travels  as  are  of  a  scientific 
character. 

All  books  on  law,  medicine,  theology,  metaphysics,  morality,  history,  and  lit- 
erature generally,  are  to  be  excluded. 

Books  of  the  kinds  last  mentioned  are  to  be  excluded,  both  because  there  is 
no  such  want  of  books  on  these  subjects  as  of  those  of  a  scientific  character,  and 
because  the  value  of  a  library  depends  very  much  on  its  completeness.  A  libra- 
ry OQ  any  one  branch  of  science  or  art,  so  complete  that  it  might  be  consulted 
without  danger  of  disappointment,  would  be  far  more  valuable  than  a  much 
larger  collection  of  books  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  not  complete  on 
any  one.  And  that  this  completeness  may  be  the  sooner  attained,  it  seems  de« 
sirable  that  a  selection  should  be  made  of  such  subjects  as  are  of  most  prominent 
and  general  utihty,  and  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  render  the  collection  as  per- 
fect as  possible  on  those  branches. 

To  a  community  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  o^en  of  business,  actively  en- 
gaged in  works  of  public  and  private  utility,  in  the  arts  and  in  commerce,  those 
publications  promise  to  be  most  useful,  which  relate  directly  to  the  application  of 
science  to  the  arts  and  business  of  life,  and  the  commercial  transactions  bf  na- 
tions. In  the  selection  of  books,  preference  will  accordingly  be  given  to  those  on 
Mechanics,  and  their  various  applications,  particularly  in  civil  engineering,  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals,  and  the  application  of  steam,  water  and  wind 
to  machinery — and  to  those  on  commerce,  political  economy  and  statistics. 

4th.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  Committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  : 

Israel  I'horndike,  Jr.  Amos  Lawrence,  John  A  Lowell,  George  B  Emerson, 
John  C.  Gray,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  Wm.  Sturgis,  Daniel  Treadwell,  Dr.  E.  Hale, 
Edw.  Brooks. 

5th.  That  whenever  fifty  members,  whether  shareholders,  life  members,  or  an- 
nual subscribers,  shall  have  been  obtained,  the  members  shall  be  called  togetJier 
by  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  officers  and  or- 
ganising the  said  association. 

Edward  Brooks,  Secretary, 
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EDUCATION    IN  OHIO. 

Extract  fmm  Gctemor  MorrowU  Message^  December  Ith^  1825. 

The  character  of  the  state,  by  her  eDterprise,  and  the  energy  f^f  her  measuresi 
has  been  placed  on  high  ground ;  her  pubuc  credit  is  inviolate,  and  will  remain 
secure,  while  sustained  by  an  efficient  system  of  finances ;  her  exertion  too,  in 
the  execution  of  extensive  public  works,  calculated  for  the  general  benefit,  at« 
tended  with  the  most  promising  prospects  of  a  favorable  result. 

It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  picture  now  drawn  should  be  obscured 
by  any  dark  shades.  But  it  is  true,  that  the  state  of  education  and  means  for 
mental  improvement  among  us,  cannot  be  viewed  with  the  same  satisfaction  at 
that  of  the  other  important  interests  of  our  country.  Measures  for  improvement 
in  this  regard,  have  been  a  standing  theme  of  Executive  communications,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  our  government.  Much  has  been  said,  and  nothing 
effectually  done,  until  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Then,  the 
incipient  steps  were  wisely  taken  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  Common 
Schools.  From  the  institutions  then  authorised,  if  duly  supported  and  cherished 
by  the  Legulature,  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  society  must  result.  The  ne« 
cessity  of  such  support  is  obvious ;  because  it  is  a  palpable  fact,  that  science 
and  intellectual  improvement  have  fallen  far  behind,  in  their  pace,  the  progress  of 
population,  wealth,  and  general  improvements  on  the  face  of  the  country :  and 
equally  unquestionable  that  the  cultivation  of  these  is  essential  to  the  weU  being 
of  society.  No  interest,  it  is  believed,  confided  to  the  Legislature,  is  of  more 
importance  than  this,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  influence  on  human  happiness, 
or  on  the  permanency  of  our  republican  system. 

MUTUAL   INSTRUCTION. 

General  Devereux  of  the  Colombian  service,  Senator  Rouannes  an  envoy 
from  Hayti,  and  Mr.  Blaquiere  the  English  Greek  agent,  lately  met  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society  for  elementary  instruction,  (Paris,)  where  they  presented  doc- 
uments on  the  state  of  mutual  instruction  in  Ha^ti,  Colombia  and  Greece.  The 
committee  promised  to  assist  in  propagating  instruction  in  those  countries,  and 
speedily  to  assemble  a  general  meeting. 

COLLEGE    AND    SCHOOL    LANDS    IN   INDIANA. 

It  is  stated  in  Gov.  Ray^s  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  that  the 
Common  School  Lands  in  Indiana,  cansist  of  608,207  acres,  which  at  two  dollan 
per  acre,  would  produce  a  fund  of  gl,2l6,444,  producing  at  6  percent  interest, 
an  income  of  S'7'^i^^6.  There  are  also  40,960  acres  of  college  lands  granted 
the  State. 

PROFESSIONAL   AND    COMMERCIAL   INSTITUTION. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  London,  on  an  early  day  of  last  summer,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  censideration  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  in- 
struction in  commercial  and  professional  science.  The  plan  contemplated  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Lectures,  and  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  are  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  imparting  information  on  the  subjects 
which  are  to  constitute  the  course  of  studies. 

The  leading  object  of  the  proposed  institution,  is  to  furnish  young  men  who  in- 
tend entering  on  mecantile  business,  or  who  are  already  engaged  in  it,  a  circle  of 
useful  knowledge,  calculated  to  produce  those  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  which  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  bterest  of  the  merchant| 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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When  we  reflect  qd  the  large  and  respectable  portion  of  British  soaetj,  wfaidi 
the  above  institntion  will  benefit^  we  contemplate  with  the  eincerest  satisfactioo 
the  first  steps  taken  toward  an  object  of  so  vast  importance. — Otw  merchants,  we 
hope,  will  not  be  slow  to  follow  the  good  example  set  them  in  this  instance.  In- 
deed, we  think  thai  the  Boston  scientific  library,  (See  intelligence  mour  present 
Domber,)  will  prove  the  origin  of  an  institution  similar  to  that  in  London. 


UNIVERSITY  OP   LONDON. 

The  managers  of  the  new  London  UDiversity  have  purchased  a  plot  of  ground, 
of  seven  acres  and  a  half^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gower  Street,  on  which  the 
new  college  is  to  be  erected.— G/tugou;  Herald* 


STATE  OF   EDUCATION   IN   THE   HIGHLANDS   OF   SCOTLAND. 

The  general  assembly,  in  1824,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquwe,  and  to  re- 
port to  their  next  meeting,  as  to  the  existing  means  of  education  and  religious  in- 
struction throughout  Scotland,  particularlv  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  This 
committee  accordingly  transmitted  to  each  of  the  ministers  of  the  907  parishes  in 
the  church,  a  list  of  queries,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts- of  the  case.  They 
recdved  in  the  course  of  the  year  800  returns,  and  laid  before  the  assembly,  which 
met  in  May  last,  a  sunmiary  of  the  information  which  these  returns  contained. 

On  considering  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  assembly  came  unanimously  to 
the  following  decision — ^^  The  assembly  highly  approve  of  the  exertions  of  the 
.  committee  in  acquiring  the  knowlege  of  facts  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
most  interesting  and  important  object,  and  rejoice  that  the  result  of  these  exertions 
has  been  the  uttainment  of  such  varied  and  valuable  information.  In  rpgard  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  risk  of  any  obstacles  occurring  to  impede,  or  at  least 
to  prevent,  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  commence  immediately  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution,  they  recommend  a  collection  to  be  made  throughout  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  establishment,  on  or  before  the  first  sabbath  of 
February.  They  instruct  the  committee,  which  is  hereby  reappointed,  to  open  a 
subscription  for  the  general  purposes  of  llie  scheme,  and  to  take  every  proper  and 
prudent  measure  in  their  power,  towards  forwarding  the  object  in  view ;  and 
when  the  funds,  thus  raised,  are  ascertained,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  committee  is 
farther  authorised,  if  it  shall  be  judged  advisable,  to  nominate  a  schoolmaster  or 
catechist,  in  the  stations  that  appear  most  urgenUy  to  require  them,  after  due 
communication  held  ivith  the  heritors  and  others  concerned.^' 

The  following  abridged  view  of  the  leading  facts  which  produced  this  decision, 
will  be  sufficient  at  once  to  demonstrate  a  deplorable  want  of  schools  and  cate- 
chists  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  to  secure  the  sympathy 
and  Uberality  of  the  benevolent,  for  the  remedy  of  this  great  evil. 

The  whole  population  of  ScoUand  amounts  to  2,09t^856,  and  the  church  is 
divided  into  16  synods. 

Schools  in  Synods. 

Id  the  ten  synods  of  Lothian  and  Twceddale,  Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  Dumfries, 
Galloway,  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  Perth  and  Stirling,  Fife,  Angus  and  Meams,  Aber^ 
deen,  and  Moray,  there  are  764  parishes,  and  1,716,126  persons  ;  and  so  abun- 
dant is  the  number  of  schools  in  these  districts,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  education,  and  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  individual  who  has  not  been  taught  to  read. 

The  remaining  six  synods,  however,  namely,  Argyll,  Glenelg,  Ross,  Sutherland 
and  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  ZeUand,  situated  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
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and  contaioing  only  143  parishes,  and  a  population  of  377,730  persons,  are,  at 
stated  io  the  parochial  returns,  iu  the  most  urgent  need  of  not  less  than  250 
additional  schools. 

The  number  of  scholars  that  would  attend  each  of  these  250  schools,  it  is 
computed,  at  a  low  average,  would  amount  to  42.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  io 
these  synods  there  are  10,500  children  left  wilhout  the  means  of  any  education; 
and  the  committee  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  number  is,  in  fact,  much  greater 
than  the  calcul<tted  number  of  10,500. 

These  1 0,v>00  children  alluded  to,  are  all,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  under  15  years  of 
ftge.  If  persons  of  all  ages  are  included,  the  number  of  those  not  taught  to  read 
almost  exceeds  belief.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  more  parishes  than 
one  are  described  as  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  accommodate 
one  tenth  of  their  population  f  Several  are  said  to  be  in  need  of  three  and  four,  and 
one  of  even  six  schools  ;  and  as  to  another,  the  appalling  fact  is  mentioned,  that  it 
consists  of  1000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  4747  souls,  and  that  of  these 
only  995  have  learned  to  read  at  all. 

Catechists  in  Si/nods, 

In  the  first  ten  synods  abovementioned,  there  are  only  six  catechists  stated  to 
be  necessary  for  the  due  means  of  religious  instruction  to  the  people ;  and  this 
necessity  arises  from  the  large  territorial  extent  of  some  particular  parishes. 

In  the  other  six  synods  abovementioned,  no  fewer  than  130  catechists  are  re- 
quired! Nor  will  this  lamentable  deficiency  seem  surprising  when  the  physical  Io* 
calities  of  the  country  are  considered.  There  are  many  islands  in  it  at  great 
distances  from  the  coast.  The  coast  of  the  mainland  is  often  indented  by  long 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  its  whole  surface  is  intersected,  and  in  many  places  rendered 
impassable,  by  precipitous  mountains,  and  by  rapid  rivers. 

One  parish,  17  miles  long,  on  the  mainland,  has  an  island  belonging  to  it  with  a 
population  of  300,  situate  at  24  miles  from  the  shore,  and  owing  to  its  great  dis- 
tance, and  a  dangerous  navigation  intervening,  the  minister  cannot  visit  it  above 
once  in  the  year.  Another  parish  consists  of  nine  islands,  of  which  six  are  in- 
habited ;  and  it  extends,  including  sea,  50  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth ;  and 
a  third  parish  of  24  miles  long,  on  the  mainland,  includes  four  inhabited  islands, 
some  of  which  are  20  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

Each  of  these  parishes  has  only  the  parochial  minister  to  {perform  every  pasto- 
tal  spiritual  duty  to  the  people. 

The  inducements  that  we  have  to  attempt  tlie  remedy  of  the  evils  in  question, 
are  great  and  inviting. 

1  In  reference  to  tiic  means  of  education  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  every 
encouragement  is  held  forth  which  can  arise  from  the  characteristic  acuteness  of 
the  population  concerned  ;  from  their  habits,  connected  with  tlieir  peculiar  cus- 
tom of  frequenting  village  meetings,  for  hearing  and  committing  to  memory  the 
history  and  poetry  of  their  clans  and  country  ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary and  growing  eagerness  tliey  have  of  late  manifested  for  the  blessing  of 
education. 

Many  children,  it  is  stated  in  the  returns  of  the  clergy,  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending a  school  by  their  distance  from  it,  and  by  poverty,  disqualifying  parents 
for  paying  the  school  fees,  or  purchasing  school  books  ;  but  few  or  none  are  pre- 
vented by  iodifiference.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  clothes  of  the  parents  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  sold  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating  their  children. 
Adults  too,  from  twenty  to  seventy  years  of  age,  crowd  everywhere  to  newly 
erected  schools,  which  happen,  from  their  situation,  to  tie  at  all  accessible  to 
them ;  and  from  their  ardor  and  assiduity  in  their  tasks,  such  persons  do  often 
make  a  rapidity  of  progress  unheard  of  in  other  districts ;  from  six  to  twelve 
months  (of  which  numerous  instances  are  specified)  being  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  to  read  the  scriptures  with  facility  Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  a  boy  to  be 
sent  by  the  joint  subscription  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  of  a  glen,  to 
be  boarded  and  educated  at  a  distance,  and  for  this  boy,  oa  his  return,  to  become 
VOL.  I.  24 
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the  schoolmaster  of  his  neighborhood,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  with  himielf 
and  those  who  are  to  be  his  scholars,  are  over  Aod  to  all  this  maj  be  added 
the  interesting  fact,  that  when  either  a  youth  or  an  adult  acquires  the  qualifica- 
tion of  reading,  it  is  the  frequent  practice  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbors  (grand- 
fethers  and  grandmothers,  parents  and  children,  mixing  in  the  same  group)  to 
listen  to — what  otherwise  thej  could  not  have  heard  but  from  their  ministers, 
whose  visits  are  necessarily  "  few  and  far  between," — the  glad  tidings  of  salvatioD 
read  to  them  from  the  book  of  God. 

2.  In  reference  to  increasing  the  means  of  religious  instniction  by  employing 
additional  catechists,  the  committee  have  to  state,  that  there  are  also  powerful 
inducements  to  attempt  this  measure. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  have  a  profound  respect  for  reli- 
gious institutions,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  religious  knowledge.  Amidst  difficul- 
ties totally  unknown  in  the  Lowlands,  and  next  to  insuperable  in  themselvesy 
they  repair  in  crowds  to  the  accessible  places  of  worship  on  the  ordinary  sab- 
baths ;  and  it  is  common  for  them,  on  occasion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  being  dispensed  in  their  own  or  in  an  adjoining  parish  church,  to  go  from 
great  distances,  sometimes  by  sea  and  sometimes  by  land,  in  large  groups,  and 
carrying  with  them  all  the  necessary  means  of  lodging  and  subsistence  during  the 
period  o^  their  stay.  On  the  Mt^nday  after  the  sacrament,  in  one  particular 
parish,  there  may  be  seen  the  beautiful  and  touching  spectacle  of  from  40  to  50 
Doats  setting  sail  at  once,  to  bear  homewards  the  pious  multitudes,  who  from  the 
remotest  bounduries  of  its  vast  extent  (50  miles  by  38)  have  been  devoutly  in 
attendance  on  the  service  of  the  communion. 

While,  however,  the  committee  state  the  sad  privations  as  to  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  religious  instruction,  existing  in  these  sequestered  districts,  and  the 
inducements,  from  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  people,  that  encourage  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  the  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to 
state  also,  that  the  committee  on  the  royal  bounty,  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  various  private  institutions,  have  rendered  most  impor- 
tant service  in  this  good  cause.  But  still  the  funds  of  these  respectable  bodies, 
though  managed  with  the  utmost  judgement  and  economy,  and  their  labors, 
though  most  faithful  and  zealous,  are  ulterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  An  immense  field  of  beneficence  yet  remains  to  be  cultivated  by 
the  general  assembly,  and,  through  them,  by  the  christian  public.-Gto«.  Herald. 

GLASGOW   mechanics'   INSTITUTION. 

■ 

On  the  9th  August  last,  Mr.  John  Deuchar,  M.  W.  S.,  formerly  President  of 
the  Royal  Physical  Society,  &c.  &c.,  was  unanimously  elected  Lecturer  oo 
chemistry  and  mechanics  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics*  Institution. — GUu.  Heraid, 

WESLEYAN    ACADEMY,    WILBRAHAM,    MASS. 

While  this  institution  provides  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  by  retaining  io 
the  field  of  labor  her  most  useful  ministers,  it  affords  means  for  their  children  to 
obtain  a  religious  and  literary  education,  on  principles  adapted  to  useful  life.  The 
following  i.««  the  system  of  education,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: — 

1.  There  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  .geography, 
composition,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  logic,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  astronomy.  The  languages  usually  taught  in  academical  institutions.  Fe- 
males will  be  taught  the  most  important  branches  of  domestic  economy,  plain 
and  ornamental  needie-work,  painting,  drawing,  &c. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  instructor  to  direct  the  studies  of  pious  young  men,  who, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  are  expecting  to  enter  into  the  gospel  ministry. 

3.  All  the  scholars,  except  those  who  are  town  residents,  are  to  board  in  the 
institution,  and  the  superintendent  is  to  have  the  care  of  them  as  members  of  bb 
•WD  family,  when  not  engaged  in  their  studies. 
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4.  The  iostracters  shall  take  suitable  times,  when  out  of  school  hours,  to  ex- 
ercise  the  scholars  in  the  practical  application  of  those  branches  of  mathematical 
science  which  they  have  studied  in  school,  such  as  measuring  solids  and  super*, 
fices,  guagiog  and  weighing — taking  heights  and  distances,  ^c.  They  shall  also 
take  opportunities  for  exercising  tho»e  who  haye  studied  composition,  rhe- 
toric, and  logic,  in  declamation  and  forensic  disputation.  I'he  teachers  shall 
also  give  lectures  on  chemi'<try,  with  practical  experiments  and  illustrations,  and 
illustrate  the  principles  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy  in  general. 

5.  It  is  proposed,  in  connection  with  the  Institution,  to  cultivate  an  extensive 
garden  and  farm,  under  the  superintendent  e  of  an  experienced  and  scientific  agri- 
culturalist, in  which  those  scholars  who  wish  to  acquire  a  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  agriculture  may  be  taught ;  and  others  who  may  desire  to  do 
something  towards  their  own  maintenance,  may  have  the  privilege  of  laboring 
when  out  of  school,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  a  suitable  compensation  for  their 
labors. 

6.  Work-shops  are  aUo  to  be  provided,  and  furnished  with  suitable  tools, 
where  the  scholars,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  mechanic,  shall  be 
taught  the  use  of  tools  in  various  kinds  of  mechanical  labor. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  granted  an  act  of  incorporation  to  the 
Wtileyan  Academy;  and  the  New -England  Conference  have  resolved  to  patron- 
ise the  Institution,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  raise  subscriptions  to  aid  its  funds. 
— Zion^i  Herald, 


COLLEGE  AT  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Rev.  AroNzo  Potter,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy in  Union  College  Schenectady,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Episcopal 
College  lately  organised  at  Geneva  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF   CONGRESS   ON   EDUCATION. 
Common  Sehaolt 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Strong  of  N.  V.  the  (Committee  on  Public  Lands  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  exp«^diency  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  net  an- 
nual proceeds  of  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands,  eiclu'«ively  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools — and  of  apportioning  the  same  among  the  several  iStates' 
in  proportion  to  the  representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Education  of  the  Children  of  Seamen. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holcombe,  of  N  J.  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  was 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estahli.shing  a  school  or  schools  for 
the  education  of  children  in  destitute  circumstances,  (the  sons  of  American  sea- 
men to  be  preferred,)  to  be  articled  to  serve  when  required,  on  board  of  the 
public  ships  of  the  United  States,  until  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  the  object  of 
the  institution  being  to  furnish  the  Navy,  from  year  to  year,  with  a  number  of 
competent  and  well  educated  petty  officers. 

United  States  Navai  School, 

Mr.  Storrs,  from  the  Naval  Committee,  reported  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Kaval  School. 

This  bill  authorises  the  President  to  establish  a  school  for  the  improvement 
and  instruction  of  the  Midshipmen,  and  other  officers  of  the  Navy.  That  the 
said  school  may  he  located  on  any  laud  now  held  by  the  United  States,  for  Na- 
val or  iVlilitary  purposes,  and  shall  be  subject  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  President — that  it  shall  be  under  the  rommand  of  a  captain  of  the  navy,  to  be 
■elected  by  the  President— that  one  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
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losophy  and  AstroDomy— one  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  NaTif^atioD — one 
teacher  of  Geography  and  Hi»tory^-ooe  Teacher  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Languages,  and  one  Fencing  Master,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. — And 
the  becretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorised  to  provide  the  necessary  books,  imple- 
ments, and  apparatus  for  the  bchool. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library. 

A  Mercantile  Library  Company  has  been  formed  five  years  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  met  with  encouraging  success.  The  number  of  volumes  is  1500,  the  an- 
nual subscription  two  dollars,  and  it  is  patronised  by  the  most  respectable 
Mercnants. 

J\'eiO'York  Mercantile  Library, 

In  five  years,  the  young  men  who  compose  the  New- York  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  by  the  most  commendable  perseverance  and  exertions,  have  collect- 
ed a  library  of  twenty-two  hundred  votumes  of  well  selected  books. 

Boston  Mercantile  Library. 

At  a  meeting  of  Merchants  and  their  Clerks,  held  at  the  Commercial  Coffee 
House  in  the  spring  of  18*20,  was  first  projected  the  establishment  of  a  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  engaged  in  Mercantile  pursuits. 
The  plan  met  with  general  approbation.  An  association  having  been  formed, 
with  suitable  rules  ahd  regulations  for  its  government,  by  the  munificence  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  active  zeal  of  the  young  men,  it  was  speedily  carried  into 
operation,  and  a  room  centrally  situated  (over  Merchants*  Hall)  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  at  considerable  expense.  The  subscription  list  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  object  of  the  association  was  successful  beyond  the  expectations  of  its 
most  sanguine  fnends. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Library  many  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
merchants  of  Boston,  entered  zealously  into  the  cause,  made  liberal  donations  in 
money,  and  furnished  many  valuable  books.  The  young  men  having  so  laudable 
an  example  before  them,  generally  came  forward  and  connected  themselves  with 
the  association. 

The  Library  room  is  open  every  evening,  (Sundays  excepted,)  from  the  tit 
September  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  three  evenings  in  a  week  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Books  may  be  taken  from  the  room  and  returned  in  exchange  for 
others  as  often  as  the  proprietors  may  wish,  or  they  remain  there  and  peruse 
them,  where  perfect  silence  and  decorum  at  all  times  prevail.  There  are  now 
arranged  on  the  shelves  nearly  eleven  hundred  volumes,  including  many  interesting 
and  useful  works  ;  but  there  exists  an  almost  universal  desire  for  the  occasional 
new  publications ;  and  here  the  directors  would  observe,  that  the  reduced  state 
of  their  funds  has  prevented  them  from  making  any  addition  for  some  time  past, 
and  to  this  they  attribute  in  a  great  degree  fhe  withdrawing  of  many  of  the  old 
subscribers,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  new  ones. 

PRIZES  AWARDED  TO  WORKS  ON  EDUCATION. 

At  the  late  annual  sitting  of  the  French  Academy,  the  prizes  for  publications 
conducive  to  morals  and  virtue,  were  awarded  to  the  Baron  de  Gerando,  for  a 
work  on  ^  Moral  Improvement,  or  Self  Education,'  and  to  the  work  of  the  late 
Madame  Campan,  "  on  Education.'' — Ch,  Obs,  J^ov.  1825. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    IN    BALTIMORE. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  granting  power  to  the 
Mayor  and  city  Council  of  Baltimore,  to  establish  public  schools  within  that  city, 
and  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of  such  schools. 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Cadets,  together  with  the  prospectus 
and  internal  Regulations  of  the  American  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Military  Academy,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Middletown,  1826. 
I2mo      pp.42. 

That  Capt.  Partridge's  Academy  meets  with  a  large  share  of  public  approba- 
tion and  patrooage,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  present  number  of  stu- 
dents is  two  hundred  and  eighty  nine — of  professors  and  other  instructertf 
eighteen 

The  principal  of  this  flourishing  seminary  is  distinguished  not  only  as  an  id- 
structer  thoroughly  versed  in  military  science,  but  as  an  enlightened  and  sue* 
cessAiI  advocate  of  practical  education. 

An  agricultural  seminary,  we  confess,  is  more  to  our  taste  than  a  military 
one.  Capt.  Partridge's  system,  however,  presents  so  many  excellent  features,  that 
we  shall  not  restrict  ourselves  to  this  brief  notice,  but,  at  our  earliest  opportuni- 
ty, shall  take  up  the  subject  at  greater  length. 

Monitorial  Schools.  The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Advantages  of  the 
Monitorial  System  of  Tuition,  set  forth  in  an  Address  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Elizabeth-Toivn  Public  School,  De- 
cember 14th,  1826.  By  John  C.  Rudd,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  John's 
Church.     Elizabeth-Town,  1826.     ]2mo.     pp.  18. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  monitorial  schools,  is  a  pleasing  fact  io 
the  progress  of  education.  The  impression  seems  to  be  everywhere  gaining 
ground,  that  these  schools  afford  a  more  direct  and  eflicient  method  of  instruc- 
tion than  is  furnished  in  others. 

The  monitorial  system  possesses,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  the  commoo 
method.  It  devolves  upon  the  pupiPs  own  exertions  a  larger  share  of  bis  own 
advancement ;  and  produces  therefore  greater  force  and  activity  of  mind.  The 
whole  routine  of  school  occupation  is  so  much  enlivened  by  this  system,  that  the 
school  hours  become  the  most  pleasant  of  the  day.  But  our  present  limits  forbid 
our  entering  farther  into  these  topics.  We  can  barely  afford  room  to  meotioa 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  monitorial  plan,  in  the  admirable  school  of  prepft- 
ration  which  it  forms  for  such  pupils  as  are  in  after  life  to  become  teachers. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  address,  Dr.  Rudd  takes  great  pains  to  siiow  that  % 
due  share  of  the  honor  of  originatbg  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  is  not  ac- 
corded to  Dr  Bell.  The  second  part  of  the  address  presents  a  brief  and  cursory 
view  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  advantages  of  monitorial  instructioo. 
The  limits  to  which  the  author  has  confined  himself,  render  his  pamphlet  less  in- 
teresting than  the  fuller  treatises  on  tlie  same  subject,  to  which  we  have  already 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  the  true  test  of  the  merits  of  this  tract, 
is  its  success  in  accomplishing  its  local  purposes,  which  we  have  no  doubt  it  has 
fully  done. 

Young  Ladies*  Astromony.     A  concise  System  of  physical,  prac- 
tical and  descriptive  Astronomy :  designed  particularly  for  the  assis- 
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tance  of  Young  Ladies,  in  that  interesting  and  sublime  studj;  though 
weil  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools.  By  M.  K.  Bartlett. 
Utica,  1825.     4to.     pp.  195. 

This  is  a  simple,  familiar,  and  practical  work,  ezcellen  ly  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. A  popolur  treatise  oo  astronomy,  constructed  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
more  difficult  mathematical  illustrations,  has,  we  thioK,  been  much  wanted  for 
the  use  of  females,  as  well  as  for  that  of  youth  of  the  other  sex,  wlio  enter  early 
CD  business,  and  who  cannot  bring  to  the  study  of  tins  eut>ject  a  mind  dis>ciplmed 
by  mathematical  instruction.  Mr.  Bartlett^s  work  will,  we  hope,  be  extensively 
adopted  in  academies  and  schools. 

In  a  second  edition,  the  author  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  abandon  the  catechetical 
arrangement,  an<i  thus  leave  more  scope  for  the  mind  of  the  young  learner  t« 
exercise  itself  in  furnishing  appropriate  answers  to  the  questions. 

Epitome  Historise  Grsecie  cum  Appendice  de  Diis  et  Heroibus  poeti- 
cis.  Accedil  Dictionarium  Latino  Anglicum.  Cditio  Prima  Ameri- 
cana, NoviPortus.  18mo.  £pltome,  pp.  100:  Appendix,  148:  Dic- 
tionary, 110.   1822. 

We  take  notice  of  this  meritorious  little  work,  not  merely  from  its  intrinaic 
character,  but  its  connection  with  the  advances  of  improvement  in  teaching. 
This  is  one  of  that  useful  class  of  publications  for  wliich  we  stand  indebted  to  the 
French  classical  schools,  and  which  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  furnished  to  fill 
up  the  enormous  gap  previously  existing  between  Cordery  and       ■  Virgil ! 

After  several  years^  use  of  this  interesting  book,  in  the  instruction  of  different 
classes,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  such  teachers  as  may  not  yet  have 
adopted  it.  There  are  but  few  boys  so  dull  or  so  regardless  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
sist the  fascination  of  this  little  his  lory  • 

A  Standard  Spelling  book,  or  the  Scholar's  Guide  to  an  accurate 
Pronunciation  of  the  English  Langua;;e ;  acc«>mp<inied  with  easy,  fa- 
miliar, and  progressive  Heading  Lessons.  Designed  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Compiled  tor  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  James  H. 
Sears.     Revised  Edition      New  Haven,  1825. 

In  many  schools  in  which  Walker^s  dictionary  is  used  by  scholars  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  it  has  unaccountably  been  customary  to  make  use,  in  the  youngest 
class,  of  a  spelling-book  entirely  at  war  with  Walker's  principles.  This  over- 
sight is  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  and  much  waste  of  time,  in  building  up,  and 
pulling  down,  and  rebuilding, — where  the  hrst  ieffort  might  erect  a  perfect  fabric 
at  once. — The  spelling-book  before  us,  is  intended  to  accomplish  this  object.  Of 
its  success  we  have  no  doubt.  The  utmost  care  has  been  bestowed  on  its  ar- 
rangement. In  several  other  particulars  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
mention,  it  possesses  equal  merit. — The  internal  character  of  the  book  corres- 
ponds, in  all  respects,  to  the  neatness  and  care  of  its  execution. 

A  Catechism  of  English  Grammar,  with  Practical  Exercises,  prepar- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Mutual  Instruction  in  Boston.  By  the 
Instructer.     Boston,  1823.      ]2mo.     pp.  68. 

Murray's  Grammar  is  universally  esteemed  a  very  systematic  work.  There 
is  not,  however,  the  same  unanimity  about  the  merits  of  his  system  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language. —  We  have  no  room 
here  for  discussion.  We  can  only  avow  our  opinion  as  coincidins:  with  that  of 
those  writers  who  assert  that,  in  Mr.  Murray's  exposition  of  English  grammar, 
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there  is  too  much  accommodatioD  to  the  idioml  and  the  ef  jmolo^y  of  the  Latin 
language.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  iovite  the  attentioo  of  our  readers  to 
such  hooks  as  this  of  Mr.  Fowle : — not  that  we  consider  this  littJe  work  perfect  in 
all  respects,  but  as  a  valuable  improvement  which  gives  excellent  pledge  of  the 
future  character  of  this  and  other  current  abridgements  of  grammar. 


BOOKS   FOR    CHILDREN. 

The  Prize,  or  the  Storj  of  George  Benson  and  William  Sandford. 
Newbury  port,  1824.      18mo.  pp.  36. 

This  is  an  uncommonly  simple  and  natural  little  story.  It  is  exceedingly  in-' 
foresting ;  and  the  moral  lessons  which  it  inculcates,  cannot  but  make  a  deep 
impre&sion.  George  is  perhaps  rather  too  good  a  boy  for  ordinary  life.  The 
account  of  the  reformation  of  William,  however,  is  very  pleasing,  and  forms  a 
happy  close  to  the  story. 

in  some  books  for  children,  an  attempt  is  made  to  deter  from  vice,  by  exhib- 
iting the  dismal  end  of  evil  doers.  But  the  coloring  of  such  representations,  it 
sometimes  so  strong,  that  the  narrative  becomes  too  gloomy  for  the  tender  and 
susceptible  feelings  of  the  infant  mind. 

The  plan  which  is  adopted  at  the  close  of  this  story,  is,  we  think,  a  more  suc- 
cessful, as  well  as  a  more  pleasant  one  'i  the  scene  is  shifted  from  the  depressing 
consciousness  of  guilt,  to  the  happy  feelings  of  a  reformed  heart.  The  impret sioo 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  young  reader,  after  the  perusal  of  such  a  tale,  is  the  stiU 
small  voice,  which  was  not  heard  till  the  horrors  of  the  tempest  had  passed  away. 

The  sermon  at  the  end  of  the  book,  contains,  we  doubt,  too  many  expressions 
unintelligible  to  young  children.  The  questions,  however,  which  are  judiciously 
annexed,  will  enable  a  child  to  understand  the  substance  and  scope  of  the  dis- 
course. 

It  is  we  think  a  recommendation  to  this  book  that  the  story  is  American. 
Many  of  the  det  ils  of  children's  books  published  in  England,  are  necessarily  un- 
intelligible to  young  readers  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  political  institutions. — In  books  for 
children,  there  should  not  be  a  single  unintelligible  expre&sion. 

Harry  and  Lucy  concluded  ;  being  the  last  part  of  Early  Lessons. 
By  Maria  Edge  worth.     3  vols.      18mo.     Bostun,  1825. 

These  volumes  are  intended  by  their  ingenious  author  to  entice  young  people 
to  the  study  of  the  mc<:hanic  contrivances  and  scientific  apparatus,  which  are  com« 
monly  classed  under  the  head  of  useful  inventions.  The  chief  aim  of  the  work, 
however,  is  to  present  all  these  subjects  in  that  light  which  b  best  suited  to  pro- 
duce careful  comparison,  to  elicit  judgement  and  reflection,  and  to  suggest  such 
combinations  of  thought  as  may  aid  the  inventive  efforts  of  the  imaginative  facul- 
ty. Our  present  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  that  this  it 
one  of  the  best  of  those  publications  which  are  turning  the  current  of  public 
opinion  on  early  education,  and  which  are  leading  judicious  parents  and  instruc- 
ters  to  allow  the  stream  of  knowledge  to  flow  into  the  juvenile  mind,  through  the 
appointed  medium  of  the  senses. 

To  praise  any  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  attempts  would  be  idle.  The  American 
public  has  long  since  assigned  her  one  of  the  highest  places  among  the  friends  of 
parents  and  of  youth.  The  following  account  of  her  present  work  is  extracted 
from  the  ^  preface  addressed  to  parents.' 

^  Thejie  volumes  arc  intended  for  young  people,  from  the  age  of  fen  to  fourteen. 
They  complete  the  series  of  ^*  Early  Lessons ;"  an  humble  work,  from  which 
no  literary  fame  can  be  acquired^  but  which  1  hate  been  most  desirous  to  com- 
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plete,  from  the  belief  that  it  will  be  more  useful  than  any  other  in  my  power.  I 
have  had  another  motive  for  finishing  it ;  one,  which,  though  it  may  be  no  con- 
cern of  the  public,  I  may  be  permitted  to  name.  Harry  and  Lucy  was  begun  by 
my  father,  above  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  his  own  family,  and  published  at 
a  time  when  no  one  of  any  literary  character,  excepting  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs, 
Barbauld,  had  ever  condescended  to  write  for  children.  That  little  book  was, 
I  believe,  the  very  first  attempt  to  give  any  correct  elementary  knowledge  or 
taste  for  science  in  a  narrative  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  cal- 
culated to  amuse  and  interest,  as  well  as  to  instruct.  Finding,  from  experience, 
that  it  answered  the  intended  purpose,  my  father  continued  the  book  at  intervals ; 
and  in  the  last  part,  published  in  1813, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  him.  He 
then  communicated  many  ideas  for  the  completion  of  his  plan,  which  1  thought 
too  valuable  to  be  abandoned. 

^I  have  endeavored  to  pursue,  in  this  Conclusion  of  Early  Lessons,  my  father's 
object  in  their  commencement — to  exercise  the  powers  of  attention,  observation, 
reasoning,  and  invention,  rather  than  to  teach  any  one  science,  or  to  make  any 
advance  beyond  first  principles.  The  essential  point  is  to  excite  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  pour  the  full  tide  even  to  the  lips.' 

Miss  Edgeworth  is  a  decided  friend  to  mutual  irulruction^  as  will  appear  from 
the  followmg  passage. 

^  Much  that  would  be  tiresome  and  insufferable  to  young  people,  if  offered  by 
preceptors  in  a  didactic  tone,  will  be  eagerly  accepted  when  suggested  in  conver- 
sation, especially  in  conversations  t>etween  themselves :  Children  can  go  on 
talking  to  one  another  much  longer  than  they  can  bear  to  hear  the  address,  how- 
ever wise  or  eloquent,  of  any  grown  person.  Youne  people,  of  good  disposition, 
learn  with  peculiar  ease  from  each  other,  because  the  young  teacher  has  not  for- 
gotten his  own  difficulties :  knowing  exactly  where  they  lay,  he  sees  how  to  re- 
move them,  or  assist  another  over  the  obstacles.  The  great  preceptor,  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  learning,  can  hardly  stretch  his  hand  down  to  the  poor 
urchin  at  the  bottom,  looking  up  to  him  in  despair;  but  an  intermediate  com- 
panion, who  is  only  a  few  steps  above,  can  assist  him  with  a  helping  hand,  can 
show  him  where  to  put  his  foot  safely ;  and  now  urging,  now  encouraging,  can 
draw  him  up  to  any  height  within  his  own  attainment. 

^  The  system  of  mutual  instruction  can  be  still  more  advantageously  pursued  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  science  than  those  of  literature,  and  may  be  extended 
even  to  higher  branches  of  intellectual  education.  Upon  this  principle,  in  the 
following  volumes,  the  young  brother  is  employed  to  teach  his  sister  what  he  has 
learned,  either  from  bis  father,  or  from  books.' 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  conversation  so  often  turns  on  inventions  and 
improvements,  these  volumes  must  we  think,  form  a  very  acceptable  present  to 
the  young.  Parents  and  children  are  under  equal  obligations  to  the  publishers 
of  this  useful  work. 

Nursery  Morals,  chiefly  in  monosyllables :  original  and   selected. 
By  a  Lady.     Baltimore,  1823.     18mo.     pp.  177. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  its  kind,  of  which  we  can  speak  with  unmingled 
approbation.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible,  it  is  highly  pleasing,  and  it  conveys,  in  a 
lund  and  cheerful  toce,  many  a  valuable  lesson.  It  would  make,  notwithstand- 
ing its  title,  one  of  the  best  books  of  lessons  for  primary  schools. 

We  have  not  the  happin&^s  of  knowing  who  the  lady  is  who  has  conferred  such 
a  favor  on  the  community.  But  we  earnestly  hope  that  she  will  continue  her  ef- 
forts in  a  department  in  which  they  are  so  successful,  and  in  which  they  are  so 
much  needed. 
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ACCOUNT   OF   THE   SYSTEM  OP   INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

(Contiooed  from  p.  134.) 
Method  of  Teaching  in  Infant  Schools. 

In  the  first  place,  the  instruction  of  infants  should  never  h^ 
conducted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  weariness  and  disgust. 
The  lessons  should  not  be  suffered  to  wearj  by  their  length,  nor 
should  they  be  .delivered  in  a  tone  of  voice  approaching  cold  au- 
thority or  the  accents  of  anger.  It  is  desirable,  in  general,  to  ap- 
projNriate  to  each  lesson  the  pejriod  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
to  shorten  the  lesson  so  far  as  to  make  it  very  possible  to  bring  it 
to  a  termination  ip  ten  minutes.  The  remaining  five  may  be  passed 
either  in  rest  or  in  some  pleasurable  action. 

The  subject  should  be  delivered  in  the  most  simple  and  childlike 
language.  They  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  young 
will  very  quickly  discover,  that  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  their 
purpose,  to  call  into  action  the  powers  of  their  charge,  is  in  th« 
majority  of  instances  to  be  found  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  our  dia- 
ciples.  Our  language  is  the  language  of  manhood,  or  the  question 
which  we  have  put  has  npt  been  capable  of  a  simple  answer.  If^ 
for  instance,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  in  this  system,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  master  to  instruct  his  little  assembly  in  the  nature  of  a 
particular  metal,  its  origin,  and  the  mode  of  its  prep^uration  for  use; 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  place  a  halfpenny,  or  any  other  coin  be- 
fore them.  He  will  commence  his  lesson  by  asking  some  simple 
question.  At  first  he  may  perhaps  say,  ^'Describe  this.*'  He 
finds  the  language  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  infants.  He 
next  asks  them  '^  What  is  this  ?"  Now  to  this  question  many  an^- 
swers  may  with  greater  or  less  propriety  be  given;  and  the  fault  of 
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the  errors  which  may  be  committed  will  not  be  in  the  mind  of  th«  ' 
children^  but  in  the  incorrect  language  of  the  teacher.  They  may  ^ 
anawer,  ^'  It  is  a  halfpenny."  ^'  It  is  metal."  ^^  It  is  copper." 
^'  It  is  round."  '<  It  is  brown."  He  will  perhaps  meet  their  ap- 
prehension if  he  should  on  the  other  hand  say  *'  Tell  me,  my  dear 
children,  whiut  this  is  made  of."  If  he  fail  thus  to  convey  his  idea, 
he  will  proceed  to  inquire  what  other  things  around  them,  and  in 
which  they  are  already  informed, — the  room,  the  house,  their 
clothes^ — are  made  of,  uid  thence  lead  their  minds  to  the  subject 
before  them.  They  will,  in  consequence,  very  quickly  catch  his 
intention.  • 

At  the  commencement  of  the  instruction  of  infants,  one  thing 
alone,  if  possible,  should  at  the  same  moment  be  presented  to  the 
mind. 

Instruction  should  not  be  communicated  to  them  in  the  form  of 
tasks.  If  it  be  intended  only  to  exercise  any  particular  mental 
energy,  the  time  wiU  regulate  the  lesson.  If  it  be  intended  for 
the  retention  of  the  memory,  then  frequent  reiteration  is  the  mode 
of  learning;  and  that  which  is  not  effectually  attained  at  one  period 
will  be  completed  by  future  repetition. 

If  it  be  possible,  more  rf  the  semes  than  one  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  which  is  offered  to  the  mind.  Let  the  eye 
or  the  hand  assist  the  ear  in  the  reception  of  the  communicated 
thought.  I  have  seen  the  following  lesson  on  honesty  given  to  an 
assembled  school.  There  were  placed  on  a  board,  in  an  elevated 
situation,  where  all  could  be  seen  >vith  distinctness,  a  sovereign,* 
an  apple,  and  a  pin.  The  conversation,  which  follows,  then  took 
place. 

M.  My  dear  children,  what  is  this.^  C.  A  pin,  sir. — ^M.  And 
this?  C.  An  apple,  sir. — M.  And  this?  C.  A  sovereign,  sir. — 
M.  Which  should  you  like  best  to  have?  C.  The  apple! — ^The 
sovereign? — ^M.  Whose  are  they?  C.  They  are  yours,  sir. — M, 
Are  they  yours?  C.  No,  sir. — M.  Which  may  you  take  when  I 
don't  see  you?  C.  None,  sir. — ^M.  Why  must  you  not  take  either? 
C.  Because  it  is  as  wicked  to  take  a  little  thing  as  to  take  a  big 
thing:  and  Grod  sees  us  always. 

In  the  next  place,  in  the  communication  of  a  lesson  to  his  scho- 
lars, the  teacher  should  unite  with  it  some  one  or  more  of  those 
means  of  awakening  and  fixing  their  attention,  which  we  have  al- 
ready shown  to  be  in  his  power. 

He  may  deliver  the  lesson  himself  in  the  language  of  affection 
and  kindness.  Or  he  may  place  one  of  the  children  as  monitor  in  an 
elevated  rostrum.    When  this  child  has  called  the  attention  of  the 

*  A  ^d  coin;  value  20b. 
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others,  bj  clapping  his  hands,  or  by  saying  aloud  in  cadence 
peatedly  one,  two,  three,  four,  in  either  of  which  they  wilt  all  im- 
mediately join,  they  will  cheerfully  say  after  him  the  lesson  which 
he  may  be  directed  to  teach  them. 

To  the  words  of  the  lesson,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  some 
rhythmical  action  may  be  adjoined. 

The  lesson  may  be  uttered  in  various  cheerful  tones,  in  whicir 
the  whole  will  by  sympathy  unite. 

It  may  be  formed  into  metre,  or  so  put  together  as  to  adapt  it- 
self to  some  common  tune. 

Or  it  may  be  said  by  the  whole  school  arranged  in  order,  to  the 
beat  of  the  foot  as  they  walk  round  the  room,  or  the  play-ground. 

In  order,  however,  to  meet  those  subjects  which  couki  not  with 
propriety  be  thus  communicated,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  establishment,  the  whole  school  should  be  divided  into  classes, 
with  a  monitor  to  each  class,  who  may,  at  stated  times,  arrange  his 
fellow-pupils  before  him,  and  teach  them  that  which  the  superin- 
tendent may  see  him  capable  of,  and  may  direct. 

Beyond  this  general  mode  of  instruction,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
small  adjoining  room  should  be  prepared,  in  which  the  several 
classes,  in  their  turn,  may  undergo,  from  day  to  day,  a  course  of 
personal  examination.  There  the  progress  of  any  individual  may 
be  discovered;  and  there  the  more  advanced  classes  may  receive  a 
direct  preparation  for  the  higher  schools,  into  which,  in  progress  of 
time,  they  are  to  be  transferred. 

SiNoiNO. — ^Itwill  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, and,  in  other  parts  of  this  treatise,  that,  as  far  as  children 
of  so  young  an  age  are  capable  of  the  art,  singing  is  introduced 
into  these  schoob,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  occasionally  a  new 
form,  and  adding  a  cheerfulness,  to  the  lessons  in  which  they  are 
instructed. 

In  order  to  assist  the  infants  in  the  attainment  of  this  art,  it  is 
desirable  to  teach  them  to  beat  the  time  of  the  simple  airs  with 
which  they  may  be  acquainted.  This  attempt  will  be  generally 
successful.  One  of  the  older  boys  will  soon  learn  to  lead  the  rest 
with  a  tambarine,  to  every  stroke  on  which  they  will  clap  their 
hands,  or  make  some  other  measured  movement  with  precision. 

Reading. — ^The  teaching  of  letters  and  of  verbal  sounds  ofiers,  it 
is  confessed,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  the  attainment  of 
that  art,  many  difficulties  to  the  superintendent  of  an  infants* 
school.  It  must  be  followed,  however,  in  a  manner  accordant 
with  the  system  already  laid  down. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  according  to  this  system,  in  teaching  the 
letters  to  infants,  to  set  them  before  them;  not  originally  considered 
as  letters,  but  confessedly  as  the  signs  of  certain  sounds  previously 
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known  and  made  familiar  to  the  child.  The  first  difficulty  which 
here  presents  itself  to  the  teacher,  arises  from  the  technical  namei 
which  have  been  given  to  the  letters  themselves.  In  the  common 
mode  of  expressing  these  letters,  a  child  has  no  sooner  learned  to 
give  their  names  with  accuracy,  than  he  has. to  discover,  that,  on 
their  being  placed  in  combination,  the  soimd  in  which  he  has  learn* 
ed  them  is,  to  a  great  degree,  unsuitable.  Lictters  ought,  when 
first  offered  to  the  eye  of  an  infant,  to  be  so  taught  as  to  suggest 
the  most  simple  and  appropriate  sounds:  so  that,  in  Una  first  ac- 
quirement of  the  earlier  steps  of  the  art  of  reading,  spellii^  and 
enunciation  should  be  ahnost  co-existent.  In  the  present  mode  of 
teaching,  letters  rarely  appear  in  combination  as  they  are  expressed 
when  single.  The  letter  M,  for  instance,  that  I  may  confine  my 
remarks  to  one^  is  pronounced  as  though  written  em;  but  -should 
we,  under  any  circumstances  of  combination,  regard  this  letter  a9 
indicative  of  a  sound  similar  to  this?  I  ofier,  then,  to  the  consid^ 
ration  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  infants,  the 
following  proposal.  Let  not  only  the  name  of  the  letter  be  taught^ 
but  also,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  organic  sound  of  which  it  is  the 
sign.  The  letter  M,  with  the  rest,  when  in  use,  is.  practically  nothing 
more  than  this, — it  is  the  sign  of  that  sound  which  is  made  witb 
the  lips,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  compressed;  and  when  any  other 
sound  is  attendant  on  it,  that  sound  is  derived  from  the  letter  next 
preceding  or  next  following  it.  Let  the  reader,  pressing  his  lips 
together,  endeavor  to  produce  one  of  the  sounds  peculiar  to  this  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  equivalent  to  M,  without  the  adjunction  of  a 
vowel,  and  let  him  proceed  next  to  add  any  vowel  which  he  may 
please:  he  will  find,  that  thus  far,  the  act  of  spelling  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  act  of  enunciation,  and  that  he  is  obliged,  by  ^he 
effort,  to  express  himself  with  a  clear  articulation.  Letters  thus 
considered  are  the  signs,  severally,  of  those  simple  sounds  which 
are  formed  by  any  position  of  the  various  organs  of  verbal  enun- 
ciation. 

It  is  manifest,  that  great  difficulty  will  attend  the  teacher's  en- 
deavors to  fix  the  attention  of  the  little  pupils.  He  must,  as  much 
as  possible,  seek  the  aid  of  art  and  circumstance.  One  letter  alone 
should  be  pres^ted  to  the  eye  at  once.  An  instrument  for  thia 
purpose  may  be  used,  framed  after  thQ  manner  of  that  part  of  com- 
mon clocks,  which  shows  successively  the  days  of  the  month.  The 
letters  should  be  large  and  very  distinct.  They  should  be  of  diffe- 
rent colors,  painted  on  grounds  of  different  shades;  in  order  that 
the  lesson  may  vary  from  the  letters  to  their  colors,  and  from  the 
colors  to  the  sound  which  the  figure  suggests.  And  it  might  very 
materially  .aid  the  progress  of  the  children  if  they  could  be  dis-. 
played,  afler  the  common  mode  of  some  earlier  books  of  instruc- 
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tion,  in  connection  with  some  animal,  or  painted  in  a  color  whose 
name  commenced  with  the  letter  to  be  learned. 

The  instructer  may  now  select  the  more  simple  combinations  of 
letters,  and  some  of  the  easier  ahd  more  common  words.  Of  these 
he  may  make  a  twofold  use.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  older 
boys  may  spell  them  aloud  from  the  rostrum,  which  the  whole- 
school,  arranged  in  classes,  may  be  taught  to  imitate;  and  speUing 
may  be  thus  learned  afler  the  manner  used  in  acquiring  the  first 
steps  in  number.  They  may  be  also  printed  in  distinct  characters 
ont;ountcrs.  It  must  not  be  his  wish  to  confine  these  counters 
within  a  Hmited  number,  as  the  use  of  them  may  occasionally  form 
a  lesson  and  an  amusement  to  the  whole  of  his  school.  For  these 
he  may  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  bags  or  boxes,  and  having 
divided  them  into  those  combinations  which  are  more  simple,  and 
those  which  are  more  difficult,  the  older  and  more  advanced  chil- 
dren may  teach  classes  which  are  less  so.  For  this  purpose  the 
class  may  stand  in  a  line  at  some  little  distance  from  their  seat. 
The  monitor  may  then  take  from  his  box*  one  of  the  counters,  and 
hold  it  at  a  sufiicient  distance  before  the  class.  The  first  child 
may  then  approach,  and  having  spelled  the  word  retire  again  to 
Ills  place:  This  may  be  imitated  by  all  the  children  in  their  order. 
When  all  have  done  this  separately,  they  may  then  all  spell  the 
word  together,  beating  time  to  each  letter  and  to  each  syllable. 
By  this  mode  of  proceeding  several  advantages  are  gained.  One 
word  alone  is  presented  at  the  same  moment  to  the  eye.  Hie  at- 
tention is  kept  alive  by  a  constant  change  of  place;  and  the  whole 
is  rendered  pleasurable  by  rhythmical  movement  in  the  united 
spelling  of  the  word.  The  boxes  containing  the  counters  should 
be  occasionally  changed  from  one  class  to  another;  and  if  there 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  all  the  purposes  of  spelling  may 
be  thus  answered. 

In  reading,  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  books  in  infants'  schools, 
as  the  little  children  are  not  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  old  to  han- 
dle them  properly;  it  is  difficult  too,  when  each  child  holds  a  book, 
to  fix  the  eyes  of  all  on  the  word  which  it  is  proposed  to  read. 
The  lessons  in  large  characters  may  with  better  effisct  be  fixed  on 
boards.  When  the  lesson  is  fixed,  the  little  class  is  assembled 
round  it;* and  the  monitor,  with  a  small  piece  of  stick,  points  to  the 
word  which  is  to  be  read,  which  all  the  class  spell  and  read  together. 

In  the  process  of  reading,  it  must  also  be  remarked,  the  lan- 
guage should  always  proceed  from  that  which  is  more  simple  to 
that  which  is  more  difficult;  and  the  subject,  too,  should  be  such 
as  will  immediately  commend  itself  to  the  understanding  of  a  child. 
It  should  relate  to  something  which  he  would  most  naturally  ob- 
serve in  the  events  around  hhn;  some  of  the  earlier  duties  of  life, 
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or  some  of  those  admonitionB  to  which  even  the  weakest  efforts  of 
conscience  are  responsive.  The  infant  should  be  immediately 
sensible  that  what  he  reads  is  true;  that  a  possibility  is  described; 
that  the  lesson  enforces  an  effort  which  is  just  and  proper;  that 
the  instruction  which  he  is  receiving  tends  to  serenity  and  peace 
of  mind,  and  consequent  happiness. 

I  may  here  further  remark,  that  the  mode  of  instruction  thus  un* 
folded  may  be  extended  to  any  measure  which  circupistances  or 
propriety  may  suggest.  The  art  of  reading,  it  has  been  confessed, 
as  every  other  art  of  the  utility  of  which  they  are  not  able  person- 
ally to  form  an  estimate,  presents  some  difficulties  to  the  untutored 
mind  of  the  younger  in&nts^  It  is  an  error,  however,  which  is  too 
prevalent  in  the  education  of  the  young,  to  make  this  art  always 
introductory  to  further  knowledge.  Whatever  may  be  taught  by 
the  ear  should  not  be  conununicated  alone  by  the  eye:  and 
wherever  the  eye  may  be  brought  to  receive  the  intended  impres*- 
sion  by  a  simple  effort,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  the  case  of  infants,  to 
aid  the  idea  by  the  intervention  of  a  complicated  art.  The  instruc- 
tion of  infants  should,  then,  be  conducted  very  much  by  means  of 
narrative  or  conversation;  and  the  idea  should,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, be  assisted  by  graphic  representation^  or  any  other  which  may 
secure  the  aid  of  more  than  one  of  the  senses. 

If  it  were  necessary,  for  instance,  to  teach  them  the  nature  of 
forms,  or  the  relative  properties  of  lines,  these  might  be  better 
effected  by  the  assistance  of  solids,  which  they  might  handle,  or  by 
the  postures  of  their  own  bodies,  than  by  oral  descriptions  or  repre- 
sentations on  a  flat  surface.  The  progress  would  thus  be  from  the 
number  of  the  sides  of  a  solid,  or  of  its  lines,  to  their  relative 
length  or  form,  and  thence  to  Uieir  position  in  the  figure.  Their 
names  would  fall  last  under  notice.  A  representation  on  a  flat 
surface  alone  should  in  this  instance  be  avoided,  because  it  implies 
an  exercise  of  mind  in  comprehending  it,  many  removes  beyond 
any  effort  to  which  an  infant  can  have  been  accustomed.  The 
method  of  narrative  or  conversation,  with  the  aid  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation, should  be  followed  in  the  natural  history  of  those  anim^jy 
with  which  the  little  pupils  are  likely  to  meet  in  life;  and  also  of 
those  whose  names  occur  in  the  sacred  volume.  And  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  tm  proceed 
beyond  those  points  which  are  more  prominent:  a  description  of 
their  form  and  color;  of  the  country  which  they  inhabit;  of  the 
means  of  their  subsistence;  of  their  peculiar  habits;  and  of  their 
various  uses  to  mankind. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  the  progress  from  these,  by  the  same 
mode  of  instruction,  to  a  description  of  some  of  the  more  useful 
arts  and  trades^  will  be  simple;  and  as  it  is  more  than  probable  thai 
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the  majority  of  the  little  asiembly  will  be  destuied  to  pass  their 
Uvea  in  the  emploTment  of  one  or  another  of  these^  they  may  thus 
be  introduced  to  an  early  habit  of  exercising  their  mind,  and  form- 
ing their  judgement  on  that  which  they  see  around  them,  and  in 
which  they  are  occupied;  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  be 
suffered  to  pass  their  lives  impelled  only  by  necessity,  or  guided  by 
the  inclinations  to  which'the  unchastened  passions  may  give  birth. 
Thk  Scriptures. — ^The  principal  subject  of  instruction,  however, 
should  be  the  sacred  volume;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher 
should  be  exercised  to  prepare  his  little  charge,  not  only  for  a 
ready  use  of  that  book,  and  a  correct  understandhig  of  its  various 
subjects,  but  also  to  approach  it  with  those  devout  feelings  which  it 
so  highly  demands,  and  which  are  the  best  pledge  of  its  real  utility 
to  us. 

The  Scriptures,  (hen,  under  any  form,  should  not  be  ipade  a  task- 
book  in  an  infants'  schooL  They  should  not  be  placed  before  a 
child  until  he  has  acquired  a  moderate  facility  in  the  art  of  reading; 
and  when  read,  the  instructor  should  proceed  in  a  different  form 
from  that  of  the  common  subjects  of  learning.  The  teacher  should 
himself  always  superintend  every  lesson  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
He  should  endeavor  to  impress  his  class  with  the  idea,  that  this 
book  must  be  read  with  more  serious  and  goverped  feelings  than 
others  of  less  importance  and  less  authority.  And  he  should  then 
oarefuUy  lead  the  attention  to,  each  part  separately,  and  teach  the 
little  pupib  to  pronounce  the  words  distinctly  and  slowly  as  he  may 
point  to  them.  The  lesson  should  never  be  so  long  as  to  induce  a 
feeling  which  even  approaches  to  weariness;  and  it  should  be  at  all 
times  accompanied  with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  every 
more  difiBcuk  word,  and  every  clause  as  he  proceeds.  He  will  find 
very  considerable  assistance  in  this  part  also  of  his  duty,  in  previous 
narrative  and  conversation,  and  in  the  use  of  suitable  pictures.  If 
thus  the  subject  have  been  first  explained  from  the  mouth  of  the 
master,  and  illustrated  by  a  representation  of  its  principal  features, 
the  lesson  will  be  read  with  the  greater  interest,  and  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  infix  itself  on  the  memory  and  the  heart. 

Writing,  and  sewing,  or  knitting,  are  introduced  into  these 
schools,  in  the  higher  classes,  the  one  of  boys  and  the  other  of  girls, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to  exercise  manual  ingenuity;  for 
variety  in  their  lessons;  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  parochial  schools.  #  * 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  communication  of  the  art  of  wri- 
ting is  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  must  be  in- 
structed in  the  forms  of  written  letters,  until  they  are  able  to  read 
them  as  fluently  as  the  printed  letters,  with  which  they  meet  in 
their  common  lessons.     Having  thus  communicated  the  idea,  wa 
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have  laid  the  best  foundation  for  the  art  itself.  For  the.attaihmdnt 
of  this,  let  a  large  board,  painted  black,  be  prepared  and  suspended 
on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  wall  of  the  room;  and  on  a  suita- 
ble desk,  so  placed  as  to  afibrd  an  easy  view  of  the  board,  let  the 
slates  be  laid,  on  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  performed. 

Now  letters,  as  works  of  art,  may  be  divided  into  the  most  simple 
elementary  forms.  These  incipient  forms,  in  an  order  constantly 
approaching  to  the  construction  of  letters,  and  not  the  letters 
themselves,  should  be  to  infants  the  introduction  to  writing.  When 
they  are  able  to  imitate  them  with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  which 
is  atlerwards  necessary  will  follow  without  perplexity  and  with 
little  effort. 

When  the  teacher  has  prepared  and  arranged  the  incipient  foraui 
of  the  letters,  he  may  then,  at  the  periods  allotted  to  this  lesson, 
place  his  class  before  their  slates,  and  having  himself  set  the  copy 
with  chalk  on  the  black  board,  superintend  their  first  efforts.  His 
object  should  not  be  rapidity  of  progress,  but  exactness  of  imitation. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  have  one  side  of  the  slate  plain,  on  which  the 
first  efforts  of  the  learner  may  be  made  as  inclination  may  guide 
him.  The  other  side  may  have  two  compartments.  The  uppcfr 
may  be  divided  into  sc^aares,  and  the  lower  into  ruled  lines.  He 
may  then  sometimes  divide  his  black  board  into  compartments, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  drawn  on  the  slates,  and  place 
the  copy  in  one  of  them,  in  order  that  the  idea  of  place  and  ^si 
tion  may  be  conmiunicated;  and  for  obvious  reasons,  he  may  some- 
times proceed  to  describe  the  form  which  is  to  be  imitated,  between 
lines. 

[Mr.-Wibon's  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  though  it  is  a  de- 
cided improvement^  on  that  which  is  in  common  use,  is  not,  in  our 
view,  so  simple  and  practical  as  that  contained  in  Part  HI.  of  the 
valuable  Uttle  work  entitled  Hints  to  Parents.  We  omit  therefore 
the  details  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plan;  and,  at  our  first  opportunity,  we 
will  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  instruction  recommended  in  the 
book  we  have  mentioned.] 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[A  FRIEND  has  put  into  our  hands  a  pamphlet  entitled  'New 
System  of  Education;  or  Mutual  lustruction  applied  to  the  lan- 
guages, the  sciences,  and  the  arts,  &c.  by  M.  le  Compte  De 
Lasteyrie. Paris  1819.— »(7Vatw/.) ^The  most  interesting 
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passage  of  this  work  is  that  which  contains  an  extract  from  M. 
Cuvier's  Report  on  the  primary  schools  of  Holland.  This  part  of 
Count  Lasteyrie's  pamf^et  Ehr.  Griscom  has  thrown  into  the  Ap« 
pendix  of  his  valual^le  Address  on  monitorial  instruction;  and  as 
this  gentleman's  translation  is  both  neat  and  accurate,  we  shall 
employ  it  for  the  double  purpose  of  recording  facts  highly  impor* 
tant  in  the  history  of  education,  and  of  inducing  those  of  our  rea- 
ders who  have  not  yet  seen  Dr.  Griscom's  book,  to  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  perusing,  it. 

To  the  friend  of  improvement  in  education  we  can  fumish  no 
matter  more  interesting  than  that  contained  in  the  following  re- 
port. The  spirit  which  pervades  its  details,  is  that  precisely 
which  we  could  wish  to  infuse  into  every  individual,  and  eveiy 
body  of  men,  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  or  with  the  actual 
business  of  instruction.  We  leave  this  article  to  speak  for  itself: 
it  will  prove  we  think  much  more  eloquent  in  behalf  of  improve- 
ment, than  could  any  remark  of  ours.] 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  describe  the  efiect  produced  upon 
OS  by  the  first  primary  school  which  we  entered  in  Holland.  It 
was  one  of  those  supported  by  public  charity,  for  the  children  of 
the  most  indigent  families,  those  who  in  many  other  countries 
would  be  obliged  to  drag  out  a  miserable  life,  on  the  highwajrs, 
either  as  mendicants  or  robbers.  Two  large,  airy,  and  well-lighted 
balk,  contained  three  hundred  of  these  children,  all  in  cleanly 
condition,  placing  themselves,  without  disorder,  noise,  or  impolite- 
ness, and  performing,  at  a  concerted  signal,  all  that  was  requircpd 
of  them,  without  the  master's  uttering,  necessarily,  a  single  word. 
Not  only  do  they  learn  by  certain  and  ready  methods,  to  read  cur- 
rently, to  write  a  fine  hand,  and  with  entire  correctness  to  perform 
mentally  and  by  figures,  all  the  calculations  necessary  in  common 
life,  and  also  to  state  their  thoughts  neatly  in  little  essays;  but  the 
books  which  are  given  them,  the  pieces  which  they  copy, 'are  so 
well  arranged,  and  succeed  each  other  in  an  order  so  judicious, 
the  precepts  and  examples  are  mingled  with  so  much  art,  that  these 
children  become  penetrated,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  truths  of 
religion,  the  precepts  of  morality,  and  all  the  knowledge  which  can 
be  useful  in  active  life,  or  consoling  to  them  in  misfortune.  Care 
is  taken  to  ascertain,  by  frequent  questions,  and  by  exciting  them 
to  state  their  difficulties,  that  nothing  of  what  they  read  is  lost  upon 
their  understandings. 

Finally,  prayers,  and  hymns  sung  in  concert,  composed  express- 
ly for  the  purpose,  and  breathing  the  sentiments  of  duty  or  grati- 
tude, give  a  charm  to  this  instruction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
press a  religious  and  tender  feeling,  well  calculated  to  confirm  its 
VOL.  I.  26 
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effects,  A  master  and  two  aasistaiitSy  taken  from  the  aehoiars 
themselves,  govern  this  large  number  of  children  wkhout  soise, 
without  invective,  without  any  corporal  puairiiment,  but  bj  keep- 
ing them  alwa3r8  interested  and  always  occupied. 

The  first  sight  of  this  school  gave  us  an  agreeaMe  surprisa: 
when  we  had  entered  into  ail  the  detads  we  could  not  avoid  a  real 
emotion,  in  thinking  of  what  these  children  wouk^have  become,  if 
abandoned  to  themselves,  and  whait  they  actually  were^  bul,  we 
said  to  ourselves,  this  is  perhaps  a  solitary  example,  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  a  wealthy  city,  or  by  the  zeal  of  a  few  citizens  ef  ex- 
traordinary generosity. 

We  were  informed,  however,  that,  as  we  advanced  through  the 
country,  we  should  divest  ourselves  of  this  error;  and,  in  fact,  we 
found  everywhere  the  primary  schools  upon  the  same  footing,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  those  in  which  the  master8,yfVMii  age  cr  kMty  eowli 
noi  dUa^age  ihenuelves  Jrom  their  M  rwdme.  It  is  not  even  in  the 
cities  that  they  are  the  best.  Even  on  the  frontiers  of  Groningea, 
and  many  leagues  from  the  great  road,  we  found,  in  the  villages, 
primary  schools  as  numerous,  and  better  composed,  and  better  kept 
than  those  of  the  largest  towns;  because,  in  Uie  cities,  the  chihlreii 
of  the  rich  are  taught  in  their  own  houses,  whereas  in  the  villages 
they  go  to  school  with  others:  birt  everywhere  we  observed  the 
same  cheerfulness,  tho  same  deeency,  the  same  neatness  in  the 
pupils  and  the  masters;  and  everywhere  the  same  instruction. 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  on  this  subject  is,  that  these  great 
results  have  been  obtained  in  a  few  years,  and  by  simple  means, 
without  constraint,  without  requiring  of  the  masters  any  sacrifice, 
and  without  uniting  them  by  any  other  means  than  by  their  natural 
obligations  as  pubhc  fimctionaries.  A  brief  recital  of  this  impor- 
tant operation  belongs  essentially  to  our  subject. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  little  schools  of  Holland  resembled  those 
of  other  countries.  Masters,  almost  as  ignorant  as  those  they  were 
bound  to  instruct,  were  scarcely  succesi^l,  in  the  course  of  seve- 
ral years,  in  teaching  their  pupils  to  read  and  write  ind^ereatly. 
These  schools  had  no  general  superintendents;  the  greater  number 
originated  in  private  speculation;  various  religious  communions 
supported  schools  for  their  own  poor,  under  the  supervision  of 
deacons,  but  these  schools  were  exclusively  reserved  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parish;  those  whose  parents  were  not  inscribed  in  dome 
church  had  no  resoillrces;  even  the  cathoUcs  had  no  schools, 
though  their  churches  were  so  numerous  in  the  country;  the  dea- 
cons of  the  reformed  churches  changing,  agreeably  to  a  certain 
order,  had  no  fixed  principles.  The  result  of  idl  this  was,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  youth  were  stagnating  in  ignorance  and  immo- 
rality. 
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The  first  amelioratioiM  were  produced  bj  (he  efforts  of  a  be- 
nefoleBl  society  called  the  ^  Shdehf  cf  PMke  Good,^  which  itsdf 
owed  its  formalion  to  the  seal  of  a  pious  and  humane  indiridual. 

John  NeuYen-Hujaen,  a  Mennonite  minigter,  at  Monikendam,  m 
North  Holland,  perceived  that  the  numerous  associations  formed 
in  the  United  Firovinces  for  the  adyancement  of  commerce,  and 
science,  and  charitj,  although  thej  contributed  to  spread  among 
the  people  moral  and  religious  ideas,  did  not  produce  all  the  efiecttf 
which  were  desired,  because  the  works  which  they  published  were 
too  extended,  too  learned,  and  too  dear  to  be  purchased  by  those 
for  whom  they  were  destined,  and  because  there  existed  no  point 
of  connection  sufficiently  intimate  between  them  and  that  portion 
of  the  people  to  whom  their  assistance  was  the  mogi  necessary. 

Haying  conceiyed  a  plan  more  simple,  and  a  procedure  more 
direct,  he  began' about  1784,  to  associate  with  him  a  few  friends; 
these  attracted  others;  the  utility  of  the  thing  once  known,  multi- 
plied the  numbor  of  members,  so  that,  from  1785,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  divide  the  association  according  to  the  cantons  in  which  were 
the  greatest  number  of  subscribers.  These  divisions  were  called 
departments;  each  of  which  had  its  own  administration,  and  the 
number  of  them  extended  as  the  society  increased.  In  truth,  the 
advantages  of  the  institution  were  so  apparent  to  charitable  men; 
and  the  various  governments  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hol- 
land shared  so  fully  in  the  public  persuasion,  that  it  enjoyed  a  con- 
tinually increasing  prosperity,  and  in  1809  it  included  more  than 
seven  thousand  members. 

The  early  funds  of  the  society  were  employed  in  encouraging, 
by  premiums,  the  composition  of  little  works  which  treated  in  a 
popular  manner  of  the  most  important  truths  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality. To  these  were  added  ^  by  degrees,  publications  on  the 
principles  most  important  to  be  understood,  of  domestic  and  rural 
economy,  natural  philosophy,  and  hygiene,  or  the  preservation  of 
heahh.  Some  of  them  treated  of  particular  professions,  not  neg- 
lecting even  the  propagation  of  vaccination  and  instruction  in  mid- 
wifery. The  effect  of  these  works,  simple,  short,  and  cheap,  was 
soon  apparent.  There  was  in  Holland,  as  in  other  places,  a  popu- 
lar work  styled  ^  the  Shepherd^s  Almanac,'  filled  with  puerile  pre- 
scriptions derived  from  astrology;  and,  as  in  other  places,  the 
country  people  wished  no  other.  The  society  prepared  a  Cfden- 
4lar,  in  which  these  follies  were  displaced  by  usefiil  observatibns  on 
agriculture,  or  conversations  on  heahh;  and  its  success  was  sueh 
Ihat  in  two  or  three  years,  the  editor  of  the  Shepherd's  Almanac 
was  obliged  to  renounce  lus  publication. 

In  the  meanwhile,  education  was  the  principal  object  of  the  stu- 
dies and  operation  of  the  ^  Society  of  Public  Good;'  and  the  his- 
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tory  of  its  labors  in  this  respect  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
biranches:  1st.  The  researches  which  it  excited,  on  the  physical 
education  of  children,  as  well  as  on  the  best  method  of  instructioa 
and  moral  education.  2d,  The  preparation  of  elementary  books, 
to  aid  in  putting  these  methods  in  practice,  dd.  The  schools 
which  it  founded,  not  with  the  intention  of  holding  them  perma- 
nently, and  still  less  of  assumiiig  the  general  charge  of-  prjuaary 
instruction,  but  to  offer  temporarily  to  common  schoob,  models  -by 
which  they  might  attain  to  greater  perfection. 

Besides  these  schools,  which  are  destined  only  for  those  chil- 
dren, which  the  members  of  the  society  might  place  in  them,  some 
of  its  departments  actually  established  gratuitous  schools  for  the 
poor;  and  the  greater  number  of  them  formed  little  libraries,  with 
the  view  of  affording  the  workmen  and  workwomen,  after  quil;ting 
the  schools,  the  means  of  rational  and  profitable  entertainment. 

Various  towns,  excited  by  the  example  and  encouragement  of 
the  society,  undertook  the  renovation  and  extensionjof  their  schools. 
It  was  thus  that  tli^  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  following,  in.  1797, 
the  advice  of  the  two  departments  of  that  city^  undertook  the  erec- 
tion of  their  noble  schoob  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  that  were 
not  enregistered  in  any  church,-H9chools  which  now  include  (1813) 
more  than  4000  children  of  both  sexes.* 

But  in  1801,  1803,  and  1806,  the  general  government  gave  to 
the  society  testimonials  of  its  esteem,  and  conformed  to  the  advice 
of  many  of  its  members,  in  the  measures  it  adopted,  at  those  three 
periods,  for  the  reform  and  general  organisation  of  primary  in- 
struction. 

The  law  of  the  third  of  April  1806,  is  still  the  regulation  by 
which  all  the  primary  schools  ate  governed. 

The  number  of  schools  and  pupils  is  already  very  remarkable. 
There  were  in  Holland,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  4451  primary 
schools  of  all  classes,  and  more  than  190,000  pupils,  for  a  popula- 
tion of  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  souls;  which  constitutes 
one  tenth  of  the  inliabitants,  and  proves  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  are  actually  in  attendance. 
Indeed,  several  of  the  prefects,  especially  that  of  Groningen,  as 
sured  us,  that,  at  present,  not  a  single  young  man  C€Ui  be  found  in 
their  department,  that  cannot  read  and  write. 
.  The  formal  and  regular  instruction  of  the  public  schools  consists 
in  reading,  caligraphy,  orthography,  mental  and  common  arithme- 
tic, some  elements  of  drawing,  geometry,  and  geography,  and  the 
singing  of  hymns.  But  the  books  in  which  the  children  are  made 
to  read,  the  subjects  which  are  dictated  to  them,  the  examples 

t  Amtterdam  had  bad,  from  1746,  but  two  cbarity  schools.  In  1819,  there 
were  eleven. 
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which  they  copy,  the  hyitos  and  cantiqaes  ndiich-  are  given  them 
to  chaunt,  all  tend  to  penetrate  their  n^nds,  and  give  them,  ahnoat 
insensibly,  an  infinity  of  other  useful  knofwledge. 

The  composition,  choice,  and  gradation  of  books,  constitvte  the 
basis  of  the  sjrstem.  There  is  an  astonishing  number  of  them, 
each  one*  having  had  the  liberty  of  proposing  his  own:  but  M. 
Vanden-Ende  has  reduced,  by  order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
a  catalogue  of  the  best,  which  he  has  distributed  agreeably  to  their 
contents,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  succeed  each  other  in 
the  classes. 

Those  to  be  first  used,  are  accompanied  with  suitable  pictures 
for  impressing  on  the  minds  of  children  the  knowledge  of  exterior 
objects,  and  of  connecting  in  their  memories  the  words  to  the  ideas 
which  they  represent.  '  Next  follow  short  moral  histories  or  sto- 
ries, calculated  to  interest  them.  From  these  they  proceed  to 
others,  which  treat  of  those  objects  of  nature  which  are  most  cu- 
rious and  useful  to  man;  processes  of  art  most  necessary  to  be 
understood;  and  throughout  the  whole  are  interspersed,  without 
affectation,  useful  reflections  on  Providence,  and  on  the  duties  of 
men  to  each  other.  Sacred  history,  profane  history,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  with  children, 
are  the  subjects  of  other  little  works.  In  some  of  them  are  ex- 
plained the -principles  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  In  teaching  them 
to  draw,  or  rather  to  trace  regular  lines,  they  are  made  ta  judge  of 
length  and  of  angles  by  the  eye,  and  equal  care  is  taken  to  render 
all  their  other  exercises  practical,  and  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  morality  and  utility. 

The  consequence  is,  that  children  thus  taught  have  engraven 
on  their  minds,  while  simply  learning  to  read,  write,  and  calculate, 
things  which  the  scholars  of  ordinary  schools  never  learn,  or  learn 
only  with  difficulty,  when  their  profession  permits  them  to  read, 
after  leaving  school;  and  which  inspire  them  with  just  and  noble 
sentiments,  which  the  world  will  doubtless  weaken,  but  of  which 
it  will  never  entirely  efiface  the  impression. 

Almost  as  much  has  been  written  for  teachers  as  for  scholars; 
the  method  which  they  are  to  follow,  and  the  questions  they  are  to 
put  to  their  scholars,  are  pointed  out  in  each  of  their  respective 
works. 

The  means  contrived  for  instructing  in  religion  children  of  every 
different  persuasion,  without  exposing  them  to  dangerous  centre^ 
versies,  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  truly  re- 
spectable. The'  particular  dogmas  of  each  christian  communion  are 
treated  on  Sundays  by  each  minister  in  his  church.  The  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  dogmas  in  which  christians  agree,  are  explained  in  the  9choolfi 
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on  Saturdayd^  wKen  no  Jews  are  present  on  account  of  their  sab* 
bath;  but  the  troths  oonnMm  to  all  religions,  are  intimately  inter* 
woven  with  all  the  branches  of  instruction;  and  to  these  the  others 
all  stand  related. 

The  distribution  of  time  is  generally  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  for  ordinary  scholars;  and  two 
hours  in  the  evening  for  young  people  that  have  left  school,  and 
gone  to  some  occupation,  but  are  still  desirous  to  be  perfected  in 
what  they  have  learned.  This  evening  school  is  an  institution  of 
the  greatest  utility,  not  only  confirming  the  benefits  of  the  other, 
but  also  withdrawing  the  youth  from  infinite  sources  of  disorder 
and  corruption. 

It  remains  to  be  stated,  how  it  is,  that  so  many  children  are 
taught  at  once  to  read  and  write,  a  thing  so  difficult,  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine,  at  an  advanced  age,  how  it  could  huve  been  acquired 
in  childhood. 

The  smaller  scholars  are  placed  on  benches  one  behind  another, 
and  opposite  to  a  black  board.  The  master  has  his  letters  on  small 
blocks  which  he  attaches  successively  to  the  board,  by  grooves  or 
imy  other  mechanism.  That  which  strikes  and  amuses  children 
the  most,  is  best.  He  directs  their  attention  to  the  form  of  each 
letter,  and  teaches  them  its  sound,  beginning  with  the  vowels,  and 
proceeding  to  the  simple  sounds  of  the  diphthongs,  and  then  to 
consonants,  simple  or  compound,  which  are  designated  by  their 
sounds,  by  adding  only  an  e  mute.  Forty  or  fifty  children  look  on 
at  once,  and  pronounce  together;  and  repeat  in  the  same  manner 
when  prepared,  easy  syllables  and  words  which  the  master  exhibits 
to  them  in  the  same  manner.  The  ignorant  are  thus  taught  with- 
out the  weariness  of  personal  attention,  and  without  the  risk  of 
being  scolded.  Whole  words  are  read  together  in  chorus,  and  it 
is  then  only  that  books  are  given  to  them,  and  they  are  nriade  to 
read  singly:  in  this  exercise,  they  are  even  made  to  read  at  hazard^ 
in  order  that  the  eyes  of  all  may  be  obliged  to  follow  the  reader.* 

Writing  follows  nearly  the  same  process:  forty  or  fifty  children, 
fumbhed  with  little  slates  and  pencils  of  talc,  follow  with  their  eyes 
whatever  the  master  traces  on  the  large  board.  From  simple 
strokes  ihey  are  conducted  to  letters,  and  thence,  (as  soon  as  they 
can  name  them,)  to  syllables  and  words,  at  first  agreeably  to  the 
model,  and  afterwards  firom  dictation.  As  they  advance  in  ortho- 
graphy, they  are  exercised  in  correcting,  verbally,  phrases  pur- 

*  It  is  almost  needlese  to  remark,  tiiat  the  mwuier  to  which  reading  is  taught 
in  the  acbooli  of  UoHand,  bears  a  near  reaemUance  to  that  of  Lancaster.  It  is 
the  same  with  writing,  bat  with  this  important  difference,  that  in  the  new  method, 
reading  and  writing  are  simultaneonslj  taasfat,  and  consequently  the  children  ex- 
perience less  difficulty,  nad  kamiaore  fspidlj.    Dr.  O. 
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posely  written  with  faults,  npon  the  board.  Qjueilioiis  are  finally 
put  to  them,  which  they  are  obliged  to  answer  in  writing;  and  thuS 
they  are  led  on  to  the  art  of  compoeing  letters,  and  such  other  es-* 
says  as  the  people  haye  occasion  to  practise. 

We  have  stated  that,  while  they  are  learning  to  read  and  write, 
the  choice  of  their  lessons  affi>rds  them  an  infinite  mnnber  of  use* 
ful  ideas.  Care  is  taken  to  impress  these  ideas  on  their  ninds  hf 
questions,  varied  and  repeated  in  every  form.  Other  questions 
lead  them  to  the  definiiion  and  propriety  of  tenns^  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  qiparent  synonymes  and  homon3miee.  Upon  non^ 
of  these  sikbjects  is  the  master  abandoned  to  his  own  iauigHNitioB; 
for  the  numerous  books  fiirniah  hun  with  all  possible  questions. 

In  gepgraphy^  they  commence  with  a  plan  of  their  own  city  or 
town,  drawn  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  wall,  and  they  are  made  t6 
distinguish  the  cardinal  points  and  directions  of  the  streets.  l%ej 
are  next  shown  a  map  of  their  canton,  then  of  their  province,  and 
thus  by  degrees  they  proceed  to  the  oiap  of  the  world.  All  these 
maps  are  large,  and  but  few  places  are  marked  upon  them  in  order 
that  their  first  ideas  may  not  become  oonfiised;  and  it  is  only  to» 
wards  the  conclusion  that  they  are  taught  from  common  maps.  A 
summary  idea  of  the  sphere  finishes  geograj^y,  instead  of  com- 
mencing it,  as  in  almost  all  our  books.* 

What  is  the  moflit  astonishing,  is  the  calmness  and  rapidi^  with 
which  all  this  is  executed.  The  master  has  scarcely  need  to  speak, 
except  to  ask  his  questions.  The  pupils  have  signs  for  every  thing 
which  they  wish  to  ask  for.  When  a  question  is  put,  all  those  who 
think  they  can  answer  it,  raise  a  finger,  and  the  master  selects  the 
respondent:  in  a  word,  nothing  is  heard  but  what  the  lesson  rigo- 
rously requires. 

This  tranquillity  and  decency  of  manner,  are  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  education.  All  the  children  are  obliged  to  present  them- 
selves with  hands  and  fauces  washed.  In  coming  in,  even  the 
smallest  know  how  to  slide  into  their  places,  without  saying  a  word. 
In  the  schools  for  the  poor,  where  they  are  furnished  with  books 
and  paper,  the  first  on  each  bench,  at  the  end  of  the  lessen  coUeets 
all  that  has  been  employed  on  his  bench:  in  the  other  schools, 
each  child  has  a  little  box  in  which  he  places  hb  own  articles,  aiul 
their  ambition  is  excited  to  keep  every  thing  in  the  best  order; 
Not  even  a  hat-nail  is  left  neglected  by  Dutch  precision. 

*  We  cannot  pennit  the  mention  of  the  method  of  inttruction  in  thif  depart- 
ment, to  pasi,  without  earnestly  entreatbg  the  particular  attention  of  evei^  pamt 
and  every  teacher  to  this  plan.  The  first  lenons  in  this  branch  can  be  given  bj 
parents  themselves ;  and  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  school-books  on  geo- 
graphy ^his  would  perhaps  be  the  most  successfbl  mode  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, when  the  aid  of  parents  cannot  be  convenientiy  obtained,  teacberf  should 
endeavor,  to  supply,  by  oral  and  practical  k»wnM^  whatever  is  deficisst  io  fhs 
hookf  used  at  schooK^E^^. 
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These  details  may  appear  tnfliog;  but  there  are  none  of  them 
which  do  not  tend  to  influence  the  habits  of  a  whole  life.  Far, 
then,  from  despising  or  neglecting  them,  we  should  incline  to  study 
more  profoundly  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  them)  well 
persuaded  that  a  vast  number  of  these  particulars  ought  to  be 
spread  into  all  the  schools  of  the  empiroi  where .  they  would  pro*- 
chice  the  most  marked  effects  upon  the  manners  of  the  lower 
classes. 

The  attention  of  so  great  a  number  of  children  is  supported  by 
two  principal  means.  The  first  consists  in  the  choice  of  what  is 
said  to  them,  and  in  endeavoring  to  interest  them.  In  the  com^ 
mencement,  the  teachers  play  with  them;  and,  when  once  they 
can  r^ad,  instead  of  giving  them,  as  with  us,  only  one  boo|L,  and 
which  very  often  they  cannot  understand,  a  variety  is  presented  to 
them,  which  always  contain  something  new,  and  adapted  to  their 
age. .  The  second  means  is  a  mild  emulation,  which  is  carefully 
preserved  from  degenerating  into  unkindness.  The  first  scholar 
of  each  bench,  keeps  a  list  of  the  good  or  bad  answers  of  each  of 
the  others,  and  of  all  their  faults.  This  statement  is .  every  day 
posted  up,  and  the  account  of  each  day  noted  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  name  of  the  best  scholar  of  each  class  b  honorably  ex- 
hibited; and  in  a  particular  place  also  the  name  of  the  worst. 
When  the  town  committee,  or  the  superintendent  of  the  canton 
arrive,  they  give  to  the  best  scholars. certificates  which  they  show 
to  their  parents.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  also,  examinations  are 
made  and  prizes  given.  A  wise  employment  of  these  means  has 
justified  the  entire  abolition  of  corporal  punishments. 
.  One  thing,  however,  shocked  our  habits  in  the  Dutch  schools; 
and  that  is  that  girb  are  admitted  along  with  the  boys.  But  wef 
were  everywhere  assured  that  no  inconvenience  from  it  had  ever 
been  remarked;  and,  as  this  custom  prevails  not  only  in  the  schools 
for  the  poor,  but  in  all  the  village  schools,  where  parents  pay  a 
good  price  for  tuition,  and  where  they  might  of  course  otherwise 
dispose  of  their  children,  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  faith  to  this 
testimony. 

Children  on  leaving  these  schools  are  much  sought  after,  both 
for  domestic  servants  and  apprentices  to  trades;  a  proof  that  their 
education  stands  high  in  public  estimation. 

Nothing  further  remains  with  respect  to  the  history  of  primary 
instruction,  than  to  explain  in  what  manner  schools  so  numerous 
can  be  furnished  with  masters  sufficiently  capable;  and  it  is  here, 
in  a  particular  manner,  that  the  established  system  manifests  itself 
in  all  its  fecundity. 

They  have  no  need  of  normal  classes,  nor  of  seminaries  for 
schoolmasters,  nor  of  any  expensive  or  complicated  means  con« 
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trived  in  other  countries.  It  is  in  the  primary  schools  themselves 
that  masters  are  formed,  and  that  without  requiring  any  particular 
expense.*  The  Socieiy  <^  Pvbkc  Good  has  also  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing first  contrived  this  simple  and  efficacious  method.  It  grants 
to  the  best  pupils  gratuitous  instruction,  and  permits  them  to  re« 
main  in  the  schools  two  or  three  years  longer  than  others,  on  con- 
dition of  their  engaging  in  the  business  of  instruction.  As  the 
condition  of  schoolmasters  has  become^  by  degrees,  more  honor- 
able and  lucrative,  as  the  schools  have  advanced  in  improvement, 
the  number  of  competitors  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
Those  two  or  three  additional  years  of  study,  are  employed  in  the 
enlargement  and  perfection  of  their  knowledge;  and  these  young 
people  afterwards  become  assistants^  to  their  masters,  and  teach 
the  younger  scholars;  they  then  pass  to  the  station  of  sub-masters; 
and  as  the  inspectors  of  the  cantons  are  constant  witnesses  of  their 
zeal  and  Success,  they  recommend  them  according  to  their  merit, 
to  places  which  may  be  vacant,  and  continue  to  watch  over  them, 
for  their  advancement  agreeably  to  their  deserts.  When  there  is 
no  other  mode  of  nomination,  a  rivalship  of  skill  is  instituted;  and 
then  their  merit  alone  recommends  them.  The  career  is  so  cer- 
tain, that  there  are  some,  as  we  have  been  told,  who  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  commencing  their  trade  under  good  masters. 

It  was  in  1800,  that  this  method  was  employed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  free  schools  of  Amsterdam;  and  there  have  already  been 
obtained  a  first  master,  eight  first  sub-masters,  and  all  the  adjuncts 
actually  on  duty.  Many  instructers  have  also  issued  from  these 
schools,  for  places  in  other  cities  and  villages. 
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[The  following  sketch  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  institution  will, 
we  think^  be  highly  gratifying  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  taken 
from  Trize  Book  No.  IV  of  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston',— 
a  publication  equally  valuable  to  the  student  of  American  history, 
and  to  the  friend  of  improvement  in  education.] 

It  is  grateful  to  look  back  upon  the  picture  of  primitive,  but  en- 
lightened simplicity  exhibited  in  the  early  history  of  New  England, 

*  This  is  ose  of  the  many  practical  advantages  of  matnal  instruction.  The 
training  of  teachers  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system  ;  and  as  far  as  piimary  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  a  separate  institution  for  the  benefit  of  instructers  is  render- 
^  unnecessary.— -Ed* 

VOL.  r.  2T 
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tod  to  arreflt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  progress  of  decay  by  which  its 
already  indistinct  lines  are  rapidly  faiding  from  our  view. 

There  appear  to  have  been  no  public  accounts  preserved  of  the 
first  three  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston;  and  those  of  the 
first  half  century  oflen  resemble  Arabic  more  than  modem  English 
writing;  and  can  now  be  read  only  by  the  antiquary.  The  first 
^ntry  on  the  book  of  records  of  the  town  is  of  a  date  no  earlier 
than  ^4634,  7th  month,  day  1."  During  the  remainder  of  that 
year,  the  chief  business  of  the  public  meetings  appears  to  have  re- 
garded the  most  obvious  and  immediate  necessities  of  an  infant  set- 
tlement, as  the  allotment  of  lands,  care  of  cattle,  direction  of  high- 
ways, and  similar  municipal  regulations;  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
which  constituted  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Fathers  of  New  England,  being  transacted  in  the  church,  and 
forming  no  part  of  the  Records  of  the  town,  as  such.  But  they 
did  not  suffer  a  longer  period  to  elapse,  than  until  the  ISth  of  the 
2d  month,  (viz.  April,)  1635,  before  it  is  stated  as  a  part  of  the 
transactions  of  a  public  meeting,  ^^Likewise  it  was  then  generally 
fgreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon  Pormont  [or  Purment]  shal- 
be  intreated  to  become  scholemaster  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering 
of  children  with  us."  To  Mr.  Purment  was  assigned  a  tract  of 
thirty  acres  of  land  at  ^'Muddy  River,"  now,  it  is  believed,  a  part 
of  Brookline,  and  the  grant  publicly  confirmed,  with  others,  in 
1637. 

That  this  person,  however,  was  not  the  only  individual  of  his 
profession  within  the  new  town,  appears  from  an  assignment  of  a 
<<garden  plott  to  Mr.  Danyell  Maude,  schoolemaster,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  building  thereon,  if  neede  be."  It  is  not  certain  he  kept 
a  school  within  the  town,  nevertheless;  and  from  the  mention  of 
^^The  Schoolmaster,"  incidentally,  ten  years  after,  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Purment  was  alone  in  that  office. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having,  at  a  previous  pe- 
riod,* granted  to  the  town  of  Boston  several  of  the  Islands,  with 
which  the  bay  is  so  beautifiiUy  interspersed,  the  Records  state, 
that  in  1641,  ''It's  ordered  that  Deare  Island  shall  be  improved  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Free  schoole  for  the  Towne,  and  such  other 
occasions  as  the  Townsmen  for  the  time  being  shall  thinke  meet,  the 
sayd  schoole  being  sufficiently  provided  for."  Capt.  Edward  Gib- 
bon was  soon  afier  intrusted  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  island, 
^'until  the  towne  doe  let  the  same."  Accordingly,  in  1644  it  was 
let  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  per  annum,  express- 
ly for  the  use  of  the  school.  In  1647,  at  the  expiration  of  this 
lease,  it  was  again  let  for  seven  years,  and  the  rent  was  now  ^'four- 

*  Town  Records,  v(rf,  2  oo  the  first  written  leaf. 
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teen  pounds  per  annum  for  the  Scoles  use  in  proTisioii  and  clothing.^ 
This  lease  was  extended  in  1648  to  twenty  one  years,  at  the  same 
rate  of  rent.  The  next  year  Long  Island  and  Spectacle  Island 
were  placed  on  similar  footing,  and  the  Selectmen  were  to  take  ol>- 
der  that  they  be  leased,  paying  a  yearly  rent  on  every  acre,  rated 
afterwards  at  sixpence,  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  community  to  endow 
their  free  school,  as  they  delight  to  name  it,  with  bequests  in  their 
wills,  lands  rented  on  long  leases,  and  similar  sources  of  income, 
after  the  English  manner,  in  preference  to  a  direct  support  from 
the  public  treasury.  Thus  in  1649,  Wm«  Phillips  ^^agreed  to  give 
1S<.  4d.  per  ann.  forever  to  the  use  of  the  Schoole  for  the  land  that 
Christopher  Stanley  gave  in  his  will  to  the  Schoole's  use."  Forty 
shillings  per  annum  for  the  same  use  were  secured  by  lease  of  500 
acres  of  land  at  Braintree,  and  several  other  smns  on  different 
lands  belonging  to  the  Town,  at  about  the  same  date.  In  1664 
^<It  is  ordered,  that  the  ten  pounds  left  by  legacy  to  y*"  schoole  of 
Boston  by  mis  Hudson  deceased,  shall  be  lett  to  Capt.  James  Ol- 
liver  for  sixteen  shillings  per  ann.  so  long  as  hee  pleases  to  improve 
itt,"  Sus.  Orders  were  also  taken  for  collecting  rents  on  '^Deare 
Island,  Long  Island,  and  Spectacle  Island  due  to  the  use  of  y* 
Schoole,"  and  the  renters  were  required  to  appear  yearly  and  trans- 
act this  concern.  The  first  named  Island  was  leased  in  1662  to 
Sir  Thos.  Temple,  knight  and  ^'Barronight,"  as  the  scribe  of  the 
day  quaintly  spells  it,  for  81  years,  ati^l4  per  ann.  ^^  to  be  paid 
yearly  every  first  day  of  March  to  the  Towne  Treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  firee  schoole,"  About  four  years  after  this,  however^ 
a  release  of  several  rents  for  the  Islands  and  other  lands  was  made, 
the  support  of  the  school  arising,  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  from 
other  funds. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  Records  at  what  period  Mr  Purmeot 
died,  or  ceased  to  instruct,  or  whether  Mr.  Maude  was  his  success- 
or or  not.  But  before  1650  another  person  had  been  introduced 
into  the  charge  of 'instructing  youth,  for  at  that  date  is  the  follow- 
ing record.  ^'It^l  alsoe  agreed  on  that  Mr.  Woodmansey  y® 
schoolmaster  shall  have  fiftye  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  teaching  y^ 
schoHers  and  his  p'portion  to  be  made  up  by  ratte."  This  gentle- 
man is  further  named  in  16d2  on  occasion  of  a  sale  of  land  by  the 
town,  with  reservation  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  right  to  ^'inlarge  the 
skoolehouse;"  and  it  appears  that  the  house  in  which  he  lived  was 
the  town's  property,  and  situated  near  the  place  of  his  professional 
employment,  with  only  one  lot  between,  which  belonged  to  the 
School  house.^    The  rent  of  this  lot  was  subsequently  assigned  to 

•Town  Records,  1653, 
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him,  and  by  the  record  of  the  transaction  he  is  named  Robert. 
Thia  was  in  1667  * 

^he  affiiirs  of  the  Free  School  of  Boston  continued  to  proceed 
in  their  usual  train,  until  1666,  when  the  town  ^<  agreed  with  Mr. 
•Dannell  Hincheman  for  40 j6  per  Ann.  to  assist  Mr.Woodmansey 
in  the  grammar  Schoole  and  teach  childre  to  wright,  the  yeare  to 
begine  the  1th  of  March  *^."  Soon  afler  this  it  is  recorded  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  sent  for  by  the  Selectmen  ^^  for  keeping  a  schoole," 
and  '^  required  to  performe  his  promise  to  the  Towne  in  the  winter 
to  remove  himselfe  and  familye  in  the  springe,  and  fbrbiden  to  keep 
schoole  any  longer."  He  had,  apparently,  instructed  a  private 
school  without  leave. 

In  1667,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tompson  was  ^^  made  ohoice  of  by  the 
select  men  for  to  officiate  in  the  place  of  the  scholemaster  foir  one 
yeare,  Mr.  Hull  being  appointed  to  agree,  for  tearmes,  what  to  al- 
low hime  per  annU."  Mr.  Woodmansey  appears  to  have  died 
about  this  period,  for  in  December  1669  it  is  recorded  as  follows: 
^^  ordered  Mr.  Raynsford  to  give  notice  to  Mrs.  Woodmansey  that 
the  towne  occasions  need  the  use  of  the  schoole  house,  and  to 
desire  her  to  provide  otherwise  for  her  selfe."  A  considerate  and 
respectful  care  of  her  convenience  and  comfort,  however,  was 
taken  by  the  fathers  of  the  town;  for,  in  less  than  three  months 
'  after  this  warning,  ^^  upon  the  request  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood- 
mansey widdowe — to  provide  her  a  house  to  Uve  in,  if  she  remov- 
eth  from  the  schoole  house:  It  was  granted  to  allow  her  eight 
pounds  per  an.  for  that  end,  dureinge  her  widdowhood." 

Under  the  date  22.  10th  (answering  to  December,)  1670,  our 
venerable  authority  proceeds:  ''At  a  Meetinge  of  the  hon"^.  Go- 
vern ^  Richard  Bellingham  Esq.  Major  Generall  John  Leveret, 
Edward  Tynge  Esq'  Majestrates,  Mr.  John  Mayo,  Mr.  John  Oxen- 
bridge,  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher,  and  Mr.  James  Allen  Eld*^  Capt. 
Thomas  Lake,  Capt.  James  OUiver,  Mr.  John  Richards,  and  Jc^n 
Joyliffe  selectmen  of  Bostone.  It  was  ordered  and  agreed  that  Mr, 
Ezechiell  Chevers,  Mr.  Tomson  &  Mr.  HinksMn  should  be  at  the 
Govern"  house  that  day  sevennight  to  treate^lPith  them  concern- 
inge  the  free  schoole." 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Cheever  is  here  for  the  first  time  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  youth  in  our  metropolis.  His 
distinguished  character  demands  a  peculiar  attention.     And  indeed 

*Ia  the  year  preceding  is  the  followiog  entry  on  the  records:  **It  is  ordered 
yt  ye  selectmen  shall  hare  liberty  to  lay  outt  a  piece  of  ground  outt  ofy^  towncs 
land  w^^  they  give  to  y*^  building  of  a  house  for  instractioo  of  y«  youth  of  yc 
towne.^^  An  errour  of  the  scribe  would  seem  to  have  occurred  here  in  the  use 
of  the  word  ^pe— intended,  most  probably,  for  gave.  And  this  order,  together 
with  one  of  the  same  year,  respecting  ^'building  the  schoole  house  chimney,^'' 
proves  that  but  one  school  then  existed  in  town. 
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he  is  introduced  with  sufficient  stateliness;  for  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  **  At  a  Meetinge  of  the"  same  gentlemen  as  abovCy 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  Usher,  ^^  it  was  agreed  and  or- 
dered that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  should  be  called  to  &  installed 
in  the  free  schoole  as  head  Master  thereof,  which  he,  being  then 
present,  accepted  of:  likewise  that  Mr.  Thomson  should  be  invited 
to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Cheevers  in  his  worke  in  the  schoole; 
wh^  Mr.  Tompson  beinge  present,  desired  time  to  consider  of^ 
and  to  give  his  answere; — ^And  upon  the  third  day  of  January,  gave 
his  answere  to  Major  Generall  Leveret  in  the  negative,  he  havinge 
had  and  accepted  of,  a  call  to  Charlestowne."  On  the  6th  day  of 
the  next  month,  the  same  honorable  gentlemen,  excepting  Mr. 
Usher,  ^<  beinge  met  repaired  to  the  schoole  and  sent  for  Mr.  Tom- 
son  who,  when  he  came,  declared  his  removal!  to  Charlestowne-— 
and  resigned  up  tSe  possestion  of  the  schoole  and  schoole  house  to 
the  Govem**  &ca,  who  delivered  the  key  and  possestion  of  the 
schoole  house  to  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  as  the  sole  Mast*^.  there- 
of And  it  was  farther  agreed  that  the  said  Mr.  Cheevers  should 
be  allowed  sixtie  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  seruice  in  the  schoole,  out  of 
the  towne  rates,  and  rents  that  belonge  to  the  schoole — and  the 
possestion,  and  use  of  y  ^  schoole  house."  On  the  90th  of  the  same 
month,  ^^  Ordered  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson  schoolmast'  tenn 
pounds  out  of  the  Towne  treasury  beside  his  yearly  sale  ry  to  be 
ended  the  25th  of  this  January." 

llius  far  we  have  carefully  gleaned  from  the  venerable  records 
of  Boston  all  they  contain  that  relates  to  the  system  of  her  free  in- 
struction, with  a  very  few  exceptions  only,  referring  to  occasional 
repairs  of  buildings  and  arrangement  of  rents.  The  subsequent 
extracts  will  be  only  occasional.  Without  question,  much  more 
might  be  gained  than  we  shall  take  occasion  to  mention;  and  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  continue  the  investigation,  and  trace  the  progress 
of  a  policy  in  the  education  of  her  youth,  which  is  the  wisdom  and 
the  glory  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Cheever  appears  to  have  been  a  man  whom  the  people 
"  dehghted  to  honor."  At  the  time  he  entered  on  his  new  charge, 
he  was  in  his  56th  year,  and  had  been  an  Instructer  of  youth  at 
New-Haven,  where  it  is  supposed  he  wrote  his  ^^  Accidence,"  at 
Ipswich,  and  at  Charlestown.*  He  was  distinguished  for  piety  as 
well  as  learning,  and  his  grateful  pupil,  the  second  Dr.  Mather, 
whose  father  also  had  been  bred  under  the  same  master,  has  left 
a  valuable  memorial  of  zealous  affection  and  duty  in  the  character 
he  gave  of  his  venerated  tutor.  This  has  been  almost  the  only 
document  from  which  any  accounts  of  him  have  hitherto  been 
draHTi.     An  extract  will  be  interesting. 

*  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  vHi.  First  Series. 
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«  We  generally  concur  in  acknowledging  that  NeW  Koglaad 
has  never  known  a  better  teacher.  «  «  •  «  It  was  noted,  that  whmi 
scholars* came  to  be  admitted  into  the  College^  they  who  cane 
from  the  Ckuvenem  education  were  generally  the  most  imexeep^ 
tionable."  Particular  notice  it  taken  of  ^^  his  piety,  and  hia  care  to 
infuse  documents  of  piety  into  the  schollara  under  his  charge,  diaft 
he  might  carry  them  with  him  to  the  heavenly  world.  He  ao  eoop 
stantly  prayed  with  us  ey&ey  day,  and  catechised  us  every  week, 
and  let  fall  such  holy  counsels  upon  us;  he  took  so  many  ooca» 
sions  to  make  speeches  to  us,  that  should  make  us  afraiil  of  sin, 
and  of  incurring  the  fearful  judgments  of  Qod  by  sin;  that  I  do 
propose  him  for  imitation.  He  tived  as  a  master,  the  term  which 
has  been  for  above  three  thousand  years,  assigned  for  the  life  of  a 
man;  he  continued  to  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  his  age— his  inlel* 
lectual  force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural." 

He  died  Aug.  21,  1708 — '^venerable,"  says  Gbvemor  Hutchin* 
son,  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts,*  ^^  not  merely  for  his  great 
age,  94,  but  for  having  been  the  schoolmaster  of  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  in  Boston  who  were  then  upon  the  stage." 

Soon  after  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheever's  death,  the  following  nor 
portant  passage  occurs  in  the  Records  of  the  town.  ^'  The  Com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  town  the  19th  of  December  1709  last,  to  con- 
sider the  Affaires  relating  to  y*  Free-Grammer-School  of  this 
Town,  haveing  now  made  their  report  unto  y*  Town  as  followeth, 
viz.  Wee  have  discoursed  with  Mr.  [Nathaniel]  Williams  the 
present  master,  of  whose  qualifications  and  fitness  for  that  employ- 
ment, we  take  for  granted  every  body  must  be  abundantly  satisfied. 
He  expresses  a  good  Inclination  to  the  worke;  and  his  resolution 
intirely  to  devote  him  Selfe  thereto.  If  the  Town  please  to  En- 
courage his  continuance  therein,  by  allowing  him  a  competent  Sal- 
lary,  that  he  may  support  his  family,  and  Ghranting  him  an  Assistant. 
He  is  very  Sencible  of  the  Advantage  of  the  Assistance  lately  af- 
forded him,  both  with  respect  to  his  health  and  also  as  to  y^  Scho- 
lars. We  are  of  opinion  the  worke  of  that  School  does  Necessarily 
require  the  Attendance  of  a  master  and  an  Usher,  and  it  Seem's 
Impracticable  for  one  person  alone,  well  to  Oversee  the  manners 
of  so  great  a  number  of  SchollaM  (oft-times  more  than  a  hundred). 
To  hear  their  dayly  Exercises,  and  Instruct  them  to  that  degree  of 
profitting,  which  otherwise  may  be  with  an  Assistant.  We  Re- 
commend it  to  the  Town,  to  Encourage  m**  William's  continuance 
in  the  School,  by  advancing  his  Sallary  to  the  Sum  of  One  hundred 
pounds  pr.  Annum,  wliich  we  think  to  be  a  modest  demand,  and  to 
grant  him  the  assistance  of  an  Usher,  at  the  Towns  charge,     fn 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  17ft,  note. 
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which  we  huve  y,^  ooncuiteBt  Opinion  and  Advice  of  y^  Revi' 
Minicters.  We  further  piropoM  and  recommend^  as  of  Great  Ser- 
vice and  Advantage  for  the  promoting  of  Diligence  and  good-^Lite-' 
rature.  That  the  Town  Agreeably  to  the  Usage  in  England,  and 
(as  we  understand)  in  Some  time  past  practiced  here,  Do  Nominate 
and  Appoint  a  Certain  nunriber  of  Gentlemen  of  Liberal  Education^ 
Together  with  some  of  y^  Rev^  Ministers  of  the  Town,  to  be  In- 
spectors of  the  S*^  Schools  under  That  name  Title,  or  denomination, 
to  Visit  y®  School  from  time  to  time,  when  and  as  Oft,  as  they 
Shall  think  fit,  To  Enform  themselves  of  the  Methodes  Used  in 
Teaching  of  the  Schollars,  and  to  Inquire  of  their  Proficiency,  and 
be  present  at  the  performance  of  Some  of  their  Exercises,  the  Ma»- 
ter  being  before  notified  of  their  comeing.  And  with  him  to  Consult 
and  Advise  of  further  Methods  for.y*  Advancement  of  Learning 
and  the  good  Government  of  the  Schools.  And  at  their  s^  Visita- 
tion, One  of  the  Ministers  by  turn's  to  pray  with  the  Schollars,  and 
Entertain'em  with  Some  lu^ructions  of  Piety  Specially  Adapted  to 
their  age  and  Education."^ 

In  the  mean  time,  that  is,  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheever's  in- 
stallation to  that  of  master  Lovell's,  the  elder,  the  increase  of  the 
town  required  new  schools.  As  early  as  1682  it  was  voted  by  the 
inhabitants,  ^^  that  a  Committee  with  the  Selectmen  consider  of  and 
provide  one  or  more  free  schools  for  the  teaching  of  children  to 
write  and  cypher  within  this  town."  And  on  the  30th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, ^^  it  was  voted  by  the  said  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Elisha  Cooke,  Simon  Lynde,  and  John  Fayerweather,  with  the 
Selectmen,  1st.  that  two  schools  shall  be  provided  and  agreed  for; 
2d.  that  the  town  shall  allow  jf25  per  ann.  for  each  school,  for  the 
present,  and  that  such  persons  as  send  their  Children  to  school 
(that  are  able)  should  pay  something  to  the  Master  for  his  better 
encouragement  in  his  work.'t 

At  the  town-meeting  in  March  1711  it  was  voted,  that  there  be 
a  free  Grammar  School  at  the  north  end.  Thanks  were  also  voted 
to  Capt.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  for  ofiering  at  his  own  charge  to 
build  the  school-house  there,  and  it  was  resolved,  ^'That  the 
Townes  wharfe.  Dock  and  Flats  at  the  North  Battree  be  appropri- 
ated towards  the  support  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  die  North 
end  of  Boston^!  and  that  the  improvement  of  the  said  wharfe.  Dock 
and  Flatts  be  recommended  to  the  Selectmen  and  Committee  afore 
appointed  referring  to  the  said  School."  The  next  entry  respecting 
it  is  of  the  date  of  March  171^13,  when  it  was  '<  left  with  the 

*  Boston  Records,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  907,  8. 

t  Extract!  from  the  Records,  politely  fofDished  by  the  City  Clerk. 

t  The  rent  of  WiniiiBliaet  ferry  iNui  ulso  sobseqaeDtly  as ligiied  to  this  tchoqk 
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Selectmen,  and  they  axe  empowered  to  introduce  Mr.  Kecomfenam 
Wadsworth  as  a  Schoolmaster  at  the  North,  and  to  allow  him  ^^60, 
p.  one  year."  After  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Robie  was  in-« 
vited,  in  1719,  but  did  not  accept,  and  the  town,  after  voting  to 
wait  no  longer,  resolved,  ^'  that  Mr.  Peleg  Wiswall  be  by  the  Se- 
lectmen invited  to  take  the  charge  as  Master  of  the  Free  Gramer 
School  at  y«  North."  Ten  years  after  this  it  is  recorded,  that, 
^^  Inasmuch  as  the  Gramer  School  at  the  North  End  of  the  Towne 
of  which  Mr.  Peleg  Wiswall  is  the  Master  is  much  Increased  in 
the  number  of  the  SchoUers,  and  that  no  Usher  is  allowed  to  assist 
him  in  his  School:  Voted,  that  there  be  an  addition  of  forty  Pounds 
to  the  said  Mr.  Wiswall's  salary."  By  this  vote  his  cdkhpensation 
was  rendered  equal  to  that  which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  the  Grammar  School  at  the  South. 

Mr.  Wiswall  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1702,  and  died  in  1767, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Mr.  Ephraim  Langdon,  who  gra- 
duated 1752,  was  for  several  years  assistant  master,  while  Mr. 
Wiswall  was  laboring  under  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  died  in 
1764  or  1765.  •  In  1768  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt  was  introduced  to  the 
charge  of  this  school  and  continued  in  it  tiU  1776;  when  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  South  Latin  School.  Mr.  Nathan  Davies 
succeeded  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  North  Latin  School.  He  was  a  wor- 
thy man  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  too  meek  and  diffident 
to  govern  boys.  He  continued  till  the  new  system  of  education 
was  established  in  1790,  when  this  school  was  abolished. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  South  Latin  School,  which  is  that  in 
which  we  are  particularly  interested,  and  which,  since  the  year 
1790,  has  been  the  only  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston.  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Williams,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1693,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Cheever.  Mr.  Williams  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
for  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  1698;  but,  as  the  climate  proved 
unfriendly  to  his  constitution,  he  returned  soon  after  to  his  native 
town.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  master  of  this,  as  Mr.  Prince  calls 
it,  <'  the  principal  school  of  the  British  colonies,  if  not  in  all  Ameri- 
ca," and  continued  in  the  charge  of  it  till  1734.  When  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Williams  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  after  his  return  to  Boston  entered  into  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician. When  he  took  charge  of  the  Latin  School  he  was  per- 
suaded by  his  friends,  who  had  employed  him,  not  to  relinquish  his 
profession.  He  Continued,  therefore,  to  practise  as  a  physician  in 
many  families;  and  after  he  relinquished  the  school  on  account  of 
his  infirmities,  he  past  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  <<  He  was  called,"  says  his  biogri4)her,  ''  the  ^  beloved 
physician,'  and  was  so  agreeable  in  his  manners,  that  when  he  en- 
tered the  chambers  of  the  sick^  ^  his  voice  and  CQuntenance  did 
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good  bke  mediciiie.'  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  dsties  as  in* 
atructer,  and  physician,  in  extensive  practice,  he  never  left  the 
mttNtkriorf  tiwrib."*  He  resigned  his  office  in  1734.  He  diedj 
Jamiaiy  16th,  1738,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  yefurs.  The  cele- 
hrated  Jeremy  Gridtey  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr.  Williams; 
but  in  1730,  being  about  to  commence  the  career  in  which  be 
afterwards  became  so  distinguished,  he  left  the  school ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Lovell,  who  in  1734  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  head  master.  Mr.  Lovell  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1728  ;  two  years  before  his  appointment  to  the  place  of 
assistant  to  Mr.  Williams.  After  his  promotion  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  important  station  for  nearly  forty-two 
years  with  great  skill  and  fidelity.*  When  Boston  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  troops,  in  March,  1776,  Mr  Lovell  retired  with  the 
loyalists  to  Halifax,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Most  of  our  distinguished  scholars  and  men  of  eminence  in 
church  and  state,  at  that  time,  had  been  under  his  tuition.  That 
Mr.  Lovell  was  an  excellent  critic  and  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  we  have  abundant  testimony.  The  following  extract  from 
a  eulogy  on  the  late  Judge  Minot,  contains  a  very  delicate  and 
pleasing  tribute  to  his  memory ;  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
<^ming  from  a  pupil  whose  pre-eminent  talents  and  virtues  have  long 
rendered  him  the  delight  of  his  fi'iends  and  society;  and  whose 
taste  and  learning  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  his  venerated  in* 
structer. 

^  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  into  the  South 
Latin  School  in  Boston,  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lovell^ 
a  gentleman  of  classicid  knowledge  and  exquisite  taste.  As  I  was 
always  convinced  that  this  eminent  instructor  had  a  large  share  in 
ibrming  the  character  of  my  friend,  I  enjoy  a  melancholy  satis&c- 
tion  in  mentioning  his  name,  and  in  paying  the  tribute  of  grateful 
respect  to  his  memory." 

Mr.  Lovell  usually  passed  the  two  vacations,  one  of  which  was  at 
Election,  and  the  other  at  Commencement,  with  a  fishing  party,  at 
Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham.  <<  And,"  says  his  pupil  already  quoted, 
<<  the  boys  heard  with  glee  that  he  and  the  gentlemen  who  acconn 
panied  him  passed  their  time  pleasantly  in  telling  funny  stories  and 
laughing  very  loudly." 

There  was  a  dwelling  house  and  an  extensive  garden  fundshed 
by  the  town  for  9f  r.  Lovell.  The  house  was  situated  in  School- 
street,  nearly  in  front  of  the  new  Court-house  ;  and  the  garden 
jcxtended  back  towards  Court-street,  about  as  far  a3  the  spot 
where  the  jail  now  stands.    This  garden  was  cultivated  for  Mr, 

^  Efiot^f  Biogrnpby. 
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Lovell  in  the  best  manner,  free  of  all  expense,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  best  boys  in  the  school;  who,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  were  per- 
mitted to  work  in  it.  The  same  good  boys  were  also  indulged 
witH  the  high  privilege  of  sawing  hi»  wood  and  bottling  his  cider, 
and  of  laughing  as  much  as  they  pleased  while  performing  these 
delightful  officei^. 

The  first  LoHn  SckooUumae  was  situated  in  the  burying  ground 
of  King's  Chapel;  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  school-house  ;  and 
was  removed,  in  1748,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  that 
church,  for  their  own  accommodation.  ''  April  4th,  1748,  the  church 
petitioned  the  town  for  a  grant  of  forty-four  feet  of  land  east  of 
the  old  Chapel;  and  proposed  to  give  the  town  a  lot  of  land  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  lane  or  passage  fronting  the  present  school- 
house,  and  to  erect  thiereon  a  new  school-house  of  like  dimensions 
with  the  pretfent,"*&c.  Mr.  Lovell  was  Unfriendly  to  the  views 
of  the  church,  and  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  Nevertheless,  on 
•<<  April  18th,  1748,  the  town  agreed  to  grant  to  King's  Chapel  a 
piece  of  land,  to  enlarge  and  rebuild;  and  to  take  down  the  old 
Latin  Grammar  School-house,  at  a  tumultuous  meeting,  voting  by 
nmUen  yeas  and  nays.    Yeas  205  ;  nays  197.^'^ 

After  much  vexation  and  expense,  the  proprietors  of  King's 
Chapel  built  a  school-house  on*  the  spot  where  the  present  one 
stands;  a  part  of  the  western  wall  of  which  is  incorporated  with 
the  present  building. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner,  who  left  school  in  1735,  and  college  in 
1739,  was  afterwards  assistant  in  it.  Mr.  Gardner  was  a  fine 
scholar,  a  poet,'  and  a  wit. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Lovell  was  afterwards  assistant  to  his  la- 
ther for  many  years.  He  also  kept  a  private  school  for  writing  and 
ciphering  ftom  eleven  to  twelve,  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon. .  Mr.  James  Lovjell  claims  the  9ierit  of  being  the  first  public 
instructer  in  Boston,  who  introduced  an  easy  and  compendious  me- 
thod of  teaching  arithmetic. 

After  Mr.  Lovell  left  Boston  in  1776,  the  school  was  shut  for  a 
short  time  ;  but  before  the  year  had  expired,  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  taken  firom  the  North  Latin 
•School.  Mr  Hunt  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  till  1805  ; 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Biglow  ;  who  left  the 
school  in  1814. 

[In  May,  1814,  the  charge  of  the  Latin  school  was  committed  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  A.Gould;  under  whose  able  management  it  still 
eoBtinues. 

*  Rccordi  of  Kmg^i  Chapel. 
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There  were  at  that  time,  but  about  thtrtj-lwo  or  three  scholani.' 
Among  the  causes  which*  operated  to  make  the  school  an  object  of 
more  importance  to  the  instructer,  and  consequently  of  more  value 
to  the  public,  was  the  raising  of  the  salary,  at  the  time  mentioned, 
to  double  what  it  had  ever  been  before.     The  salary,  regularly  so 
called,  wtLs  one  thousand  dollars;  but,  for  some  years,  a  grant  of 
two  hundred  dollars  had  been  annually  made  in  addition.     It  was, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gould's  appointment,  raised  to  two  thousand 
dollars.     This  consideration  we  think  an  important  one  in  refe- 
rence to  other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature;  as  there  is  generally 
no  disposition  to  make  the  salaries  of  instructors  a  sufficient  object 
to  individuals  who  have  good  prospects  in  either  of  the  learned 
professions;  and  as  the  highly  satisfactory  result  of  the  experiment 
made  in  the  Latin  school  of  Boston,  evinces  that  liberality  to 
teachers  is  gain  to  the  community.         EdUar.] 

In  1814,  some  measures  were  94ppted  by  the  school  committee 
to  give  an  additional  impulse  to  this  school,  and  to  render  it  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  than  Jt  then  was.     At 
that  time  the  school  had  a  principal  and  one  assistant,  with  about 
thirty-five  scholars.     Among  the  most  important  changes  which 
then  took  place  was  a  reguli^tion  that  boys  should  be  admitted  but 
once  a  year,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  this  school,  to  pre- 
vent thereby  the  continual  interruption  of  classes;  that  no  boy 
should  be  allowed  to  be  i^bsent,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  some 
domestic  calamity;  that  no  certificate,  or  apology  should  in  any 
case  be  received  for  tardiness^  but  that  whoever  should  come  after  the 
hour,  should  be  deprived  of'  his  seat  for  that  half  day,  and  bring 
from  his  parent  or  guardian  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  abaenccy  be- 
fore he   could  be   again  admitted  to  his  place.      This  salutaiy 
regulation  was  adopted  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  better  for  an 
individual  to  lose  a  half  day^s  instruction,  than  that  the  school 
should  be  interrupted  afler  the  exercises  have  commenced     These  . 
ftnd  other  judicious  regulations,  together  with  the  personal  exer- 
tions and  high-minded  policy  pursued  by  the  school  committee, 
gradually  restoted  the  confidence  of  the  community  to^  the  schooK 
In  August  of  1 8 1 4,  thirty  boys  were  admitted.   In  the  August  fblloww 
ing,  fifty;  and  in  1816,  sixty  were  admitted.     As  none  were  in  the 
mean  time  deemed  fit  to  enter  College,  the  number  had  so  increased 
as   to  render  an  additional  room  and  assistant  necessary.     The 
reading  school  was  therefore  removed  fi'om  the  middle  story  of  the 
school-house,  and  the  room  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Latin 
school,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  upper  floor     As 
the  number  of  scholars  continued  to  increase  yearly,  additional  in- 
structcrs  and  additional  rooms  ^ere  provided  v^  occa3ion  required* 
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It  was  found  expedient  likewise  to  appoint  a  sub-master,  whose 
salary  shoald  be  higher^  and  whose  situation  should  be  more  per- 
manent than  that  of  the  assistants/ 

The  Miiole  school-house  in  School-street,  is  now  appropriated  to 
this  school.  The  last  catalogue  contains  two  hundred  and  tumly 
five  scholars. 
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[The  measure  recommended  in  the  subjoined  Report  is  one  of 
vast  national  importance:  its  results  will  probably  afibct,  in  the  most 
favorable  manner,  not  the  actual  state  of  education  merely,  but  Uie 
condition  and  character  of  our  whole  population.  That  a  deep 
interest  in  this  subject  will  be  felt  throughout  the  country  we  have 
no  doubt;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  proposed  Act  will  b% 
unanimously  and  speedily  passed.  We  have  transferred  to  our 
pages  the  whole  Report;  as  we  think  this  course  is  due  equally  to 
the  value  of  that  document  itself,  to  a  full  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  education,  and  to  the  satis- 
Caotion  of  our  readers,  who  we  have  no  doubt  are  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing all  the  information  on  such  subjects  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  furnish.] 

.  In  the  Home  of  Represenlativttj  February  24,  1S?6,  Mr.  Strongs  from  the> 
OtmmiUee  on  the  Public  Landt^  to  which  the  subject  had  been  referndj  wmii  th^ 
fbUowing 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  re- 
solution of  December  Slst,  1825,  instructing  them  ^  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  nett  an- 
nual proceeds  of  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands 
exclusively  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools, -and  of  appor- 
tioning the  same  among  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  Representatives,'  report: 

That  the  subject  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
is  manifestly  of  great  interest.  It  has  directly  in  view  the  improve- 
ment of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  present  generation,  and  of  ge- 
nerations to  come.  It  contemplates  giving  additional  stability  to 
the  government,  and  drawing  round  the  republic  new  and  stronger 
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bonds  of  miioa.  We  are,  indeed,  a  peculiar  people.  None  enjoy 
more  freedom  than  we  do;  and,  though  it  ^e  the  price  of  blood, 
yet  it  is  not  founded  in  usurpation,  nor  sustained  by  the  sword. 
The  most  casual  observer  of  human  institutions  at  once  perceives 
that  our  political,  as  well  as  civil  condition,  in  some  essential  par- 
ticulars, differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  every  other  nation. 
The  constitution  under  which  we  live  is  the  only  one,  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  republic,  which  secures  religious  toleration,  and  leaves 
the  tongue  and  the  conscience  free.  This  wa9  chiefly  the  result  of 
education.  Chastened  liberty  lives  in  the  voluntary  choice  of  an 
enlightened  people,  while  arbitrary  power  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  slavish  fear  q£  an  ignorant  multitude.  Hence,  a  govern- 
mentjike  ours,  which  guaranties  equal  representation  and  taxation, 
trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  of -religious 
opinion  and  profession,  not  only  depends  for  its  energy  and  action, 
but  (or  its  very  existence,  upon  the  will  of  the  people.  They, 
and  they  only,  can  alter,  or  change,  or  abolish  it.  And  are  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  obligations  of  civil  society,  generally 
understood  or  respected  by  the  ignorant?  Has  property,  or  repu- 
tation, or  life,  when  left  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  ignorance, 
or  the  forbearance  of  passion,  ever  been  accounted  safe?  Ai^ 
where  is  the  human  character  usually  found  the  most  degraded  and 
debased?  Is  it  where  schools  and  the  means  of  education  abound, 
or  is  it  where  the  light  of  knowledge  never  illumined  the  hunuui 
intellect?  If,  then,  the  habits,  notions,  and  actions  of  men,  which 
jiaturally  result  from  the  ignorance  of  letters,  from  the  force  of 
superstition,  and  the  blind  impulses  of  passion,  are  utterly  incom* 
patible  with  rational  liberty,  and  every  way  hostile  to  the  political 
institutions  of  freedom,  how  high  and  imperious  is  the  duty  upon 
us,  living  under  a  government  the  freest  of  the  free,  a  government 
whose  action  and  being  depend  upon  popular  will,  to  seek  every 
constitutional  means  to  enlighten,  and  chasten,  and  purify  that 
will  ?  How  shall  we  justify  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world^  if  we 
do  not  employ  the  means  in  our  power  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
severe  bondage  of  ignorance  and  passion,  and  place  it  under  t)ie 
mild  control  of  wisdom  and  reason  ?  As  large  as  the  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  are,  and  as  much  of  common  learning  as 
the  American  People  have,  there  are  some,  growing  into  manhood 
around  us,  who  have  neither  learning  nor  the  opportunity  o£  ac- 
quiring it. 

The  resolution  under  consideration  proposes  to  appropriate  a 
^rtion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  a  new  and  specific 
object — to  convert  it  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sole  use  and 
support  of  common  schools  in  the  several  States,  and  to  divide  thiy 
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fund  among  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  representation 
of  each  in  this  House.  #  .       . 

Of  appropriating  a  poHion  of  these  proceeds  to  a  new  and  specific 
object. — ^A  part  of  the  public  domain  was  acquired  by  thfie  fortune 
of  war,  and  a  part  by  purchase.     The  whole  constitutes  a  commop 
Amd  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  States  and  the  People.     This  do- 
main amounted  to  some  hundred  millions  of  acres,  and,  of  it,  pro- 
bably some  two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  good  land  yet  remain 
unsold.     It  is  true,  that  the  proceeds  of  these   lands,  together 
with  those  cf£  the  internal  duties,  and  the  duties  on  merchandise 
and  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  are  appropriated  and  pledged  to  the  <  Sinking  Fund.' 
But,  is  this  a  valid  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  any  other  proper  object? 
Since  the  act  of  March,  1817,  making  this  appropriation  and  pledge 
to  the  sinking  fund,  the  annual  average  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
has  been  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars.     So  long,  therefore,  as 
ten  millions  of  dollars  are  lefl  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  appropria- 
tion is  answered  and  the  pledge  redeemed  ;  and  the  surplus  reve- 
nue, from  whatever  source  derived,  not  having  been  appropriate^ 
oir  pledged,  remains  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  way  and  for  such 
purposes  as  the  Congress  may  direct.    But,  are  the  public  lands 
a  source  of  revenue  upon  which  a  wise  and  prudent  government 
•ught  to  risk  its  credit?  Will  capitalists  lend  their  money. upon, 
such  vague  and  uncertain  security  ?   The  land  may  t>e  offered  for 
sale,  but  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  buy.  The  purchase  is  wholly 
voluntary.     The  promised  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  is  alto- 
gether contingent.     It  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  power  or  the 
necessities  of  the  government,  but  upon  the  will  of  the  purchaser  . 
Besides,  the  faith  of  the  government  does  not  consist  in  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  thing  pledged.     This  is  not  enough.     No  prudent 
man,  for  example,  would  lend  his  money  to  the  government  id  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  which  may  or  may  not  accrue  from 
the  lead  mines  and  salt  springs  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  the  pledge  is  the  credit  it  secures.     And  the  thing 
pledged  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  peeuliar  fitness  and  proper 
ndaptcdness  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  pledged.     So  that  the  faith 
of  the  government  necessarily  depends  upon  its  ability  to  coerce 
the  possession — to  touch  and  turn  the  thing  pledged  into  money. 
This  the  government  cannot  do  with  the  public  lands.     They  are 
indeed,  tangible;  but  neither  the  wishes,  the  will,  nor  the  power 
of  the  government,  can  change  them  into   money.     They  arc^ 
therefore,  not  a  proper  source  of  revenue,  upon  which  the  faith  or 
the  credit  of  the  nation  should  be  hazarded.     Congress  seems  to 
have  considered  them  so.     A  township  of  land  has  been  given  to 
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thb  ^Nation's  Guest.'  X<arge  portions  of  land  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  given  to  other  indivfduals,  and  to  public  institutions. 
'Now,  if  it  be  good '  faith  to  give  away  the  lands,  from  which  the 
revenue  pledged  to  the  sinking  fund  is  derived,  it  cannot  be  bad 
faith  to  appropriate  a  portion  at  least  of  their  proceeds  for  the  sup* 
port  of  conunon  schools. 

Of  converting  it  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sole  use  and  support 
of  common  schools  in  the  several  States, — Unless  chilflren  are  taught 
how  to  govern  themselves, ^and  how  to  be  governed,  by  law,  they 
will  rarely  make  good  citizens.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  appropriate  the 
proceeds  of  these  lands  for  the  purposes  of  Education.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  Congress  can  superintend  and  control  the  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  several  States,  but  whether  Congress  can  ap- 
propriate the  prociBeds  of  these  lands  for  the  use  and  support  of 
those  private  schools,  to  be  applied  by  and  under  the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  the  several  States.  The  only  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
which,  perhaps,  can  in  any  way  restrain  the  general  right  of  appro- 
priating money,  is  that  which  declares  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  ^ower  ^  to  lay  and  collect  tates,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.' 

Can  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  in  any  sensQ,  be  consid- 
ered a  tax,  duty,  impost,  or  excise?  A  tax  must  be  levied,  and  the 
obligation  to  pay  it,  created  by  the  authority  of  law.  The  money 
derived  from  the  public  lands  is  not  levied,  nor  is  the  obligation 
to  pay  it  created  by  law.  Both  the  purchase  and  the  obligation  are 
voluntary.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  of  dispo- 
fHng  of  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United-  States,  but  it 
jio  where  considers  the  proceeds  of  these  lan^s  as  a  revenue  to  be 
applied  as  the  proceeds  of  taxes  are  directed'to  be  applied.  The 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  an  invaluable  institution.  If 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  (and  we  believe  no  one  de- 
nies it)  to  establish  such  a  school;  to  draw  money  directly  from 
the  public  treasury  for  its  support;  to  pay  for  teaching  a  boy  ma- 
thematics and  engineering;  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  that  Con- 
gress has  not  the  power  to  employ  a  few  acres  of  the  public  do- 
main to  teach  a  poor  man's  son  how  to  read.  But  did  any  doubt 
remain,  that  doubt  would  appear  to  be  removed,  by  referring  to  the 
facts,  that  a  portion  of  these  lands  has,  from  the  beginning,  been 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  common  education,  and  that  other  por- 
tions of  them  have  been  given,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of 
colleges,  and  of  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals. 

Ofappmiioning  this  fmd  a/qiong  the  several  States, — ^Equality  of 
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rights  and  t>nTilege8,  both  as  it  regards  citizens  and  Stales,  n  tifr 
fimdamental  principle  of  our  Government.     Hencey  the  People,  sD 
far  as  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  States  will  permit,  are 
equally  represented  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  National  legisla- 
ture.   Guided  by  this  rule  the  Committee  haTe  no  doubt  thai  the 
apportionment    should  be  made   among  the  several  States'  ac^- 
cording  to  the  representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  Represents-' 
lives.     This  will  distribute  the  fund,  and  dispense  the  blessingB 
resulting  from  it,  upon  the  strictest  principle  of  equality*     The 
ordinary  disbursement  of  the  public  money  does  not  directly  benefit 
all  alike.     This  apparently  partial  distribution  of  the  money  of  the 
nation,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed.    An  army  is  stationed  where  its  services  are  required;  a  for* 
tress  erected  where  it  is  wanted;  a  navy  constructed  where  it  can  be 
done  the  safest  and  the  best;  and  the  money  to  pay  for  objects  of 
this  sort,  necessarily  goes  to  those  portions  of  the  country  only,  in 
which  the  services  and  labour  have  been  performed.     These  great 
objects,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  defence  of  the  nation,  are 
local  in  their  character;  and  hence  it  is  that  some  of  the  Stales, 
and  many  portions  of  the  country,  receive  no  direct  benefit  firom 
the  annual  expenditure  of  millions  of  the  public  money.    But  th^ 
proposed  appropriation  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  is  for 
an  object  general  in  its  nature  and  benefits.     It  is  an  appropriation, 
in  which  every  American  citizen  has  a  deep  interest,  and  by  the 
operation  and  influence  of  which,  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  government  and  the  governed,  will  receive 
direct  and  lasting  benefits.    The  ignorant  and  the  poor  will  be 
aided  and  enlightened  ;  the  wise  and  the  rich  estimated  and  pro- 
tected ;  and  the  Government  appreciated  and  defended.    Common 
schools  are  the  nurseries  of  youth;  they  are  the  most  universal, 
as  they  are  the  most  efiectual  means  of  opening  the  mind  ;  of  giv- 
ing reason  the  mastery,  and  of  fixing,  in  habits  of  sober  industry, 
the  rising  generations  of  men.  Can,  then,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the    national  domain,  be   expended   in   any  way   which  will 
more  directly  or  forcibly  come  home  to  the  wants  and  wishes,  the 
business  and  bosoms,  of  the  People  ? 

The  resolution  before  the  committee,  does  not  indicate,  in  terms^ 
whether  the  principal,  annually  apportioned,  or  the  interest  of  the 
principal  only,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  States.  Nor  does  it  point 
out  any  mode,  in  case  the  interest  only  is  to  be  applied,  of  invest- 
ing the  principal.  This  part  of  the  subject  merits  some  examine 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  manifest,  that  the  more  certain  and  permanent 
the  fund,  the  greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  tlie  benefits  flowing 
from  it.    To  apportion  and  pay  the  principal  annually  to  the  seve* 
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ral  States,  will  be  doing  equa]  and  exact  justice.  But  the  princi- 
\yaly  in  that  case,  would  be  annually  expended.  The  consequence 
of  this  will  be,  that,  as  the  public  domain  diminishes  by  sales,  un- 
til! the  whole  is  sold,  the  fountain  whence  the  fund  is  to  be  drawn, 
will  be  gradually  and  finally  exhausted,  and  the  fund  and  its  bene- 
fits, of  necessity,  diminish  and  cease  together.  As  this  domain  is 
not  exhaustless,  if  the  principal,  •  set  apart  for  the  use  of  these 
common  schools,  be  annually  expended,  its  benefits  will  be 
chiefly  confined  to  our  own  time;  but,  by  investing  the  princi- 
pal, and  dividing  the  interest  only,  the  fund  will  accumulate, 
and  its  benefits  may  continue  to  future  ages.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  propose,  that  the  sum  annually  appropriated,  shall  be 
invested  by  the  United  States,  in  some  productive  fund,  the  inte- 
rest, or  other  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  aniAially  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  representation  of  each 
State  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  This 
sum  may  be  invested  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  invested  in  Bank, 
Canal,  or  United  States  stock,  or  a  new  stock  may  be  created  fi>r 
the  purpose,  or  portions  of  the  redeemed  stock  of  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  set  apart  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  uncancelled,  and  bearing  the  former,  or  a  new 
rate  of  interest,  to  meet  the  object.  The  general  investment  of 
the  principal  by  the  United  States,  and  the  division  of  the  interest 
in  the  manner  proposed,  seems  to  be  the'  only  way  by  which  all 
the  States  and  all  the  people  can  now  and  hereafler  be  equally 
benefitted.  The  annual  appropriation  should,  and  may,  be  so  invest- 
ed, as  neither  to  affect,  for  the  worse,  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  country,  nor  to  create  artificial  distinctions,  or  moneyed  aris- 
tocracies. It  should,  and  niay,  be  so  invested  and  applied,  as  to 
satisfy  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  all,  while  it  will  supply 
the  pecuniary  wants  of  none.  Should  the  interest,  by  any  parti- 
cular mode  of  investing  the  principal,  become  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  United  States,  still,  as  the  whole  matter  will,  at  all  times, 
depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  the  States  and  thePeople, 
no  man,  we  believe^  can  reasonably  doubt  that  they  will  selease 
this  charge  the  instant  its  burthens  exceed  its  benefits.  Hence, 
the  evils  of  the  measure,  if  there  be  any,  will  be  rather  negative 
than  positive,  and  always  under  the  control  of  the  People,  who  alone 
are  to  be  benefitted  or  injured  by  it. 

In  further  discussing  this  measure,  some  of  its  obvious  ad- 
vantages must  not  be  overlooked.  It  will  give  some  aid  to  all,  in 
the  acquisition  of  learning.  It  will  give  efficient  aid  to  the  desti- 
tute, without  which  aid  they  must  be  left  uneducated  and  in  igno- 
rance.    It  will   diffuse,   in  the  quickest   and  cheapest  way,  the 
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greatest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people. .  It  wiH 
tend,  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  to  make  joung  men  and  old,  rO- 
spectable,  efficient,  good  citizens.  These  considerations,  it  would 
seem,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  State  Legislatures^ 
They  surely  are  not  now  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  sue* 
cess  of  good  government,  the  independence  of  the  States,  and  the 
permanency  of  their  political  institutions,  are  vitally  connected 
with  a  well  educated  and  sound  yeomanry.  Besides,  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  glorious  purpose  of  training  up  the  young  mind  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  and  morals,  will,  in  some  degree  at  least,  excite 
in  these  guardians  of  State  rights,  a  just  emulation  in  promotingi 
to  every  practicable  end,  the  great  cause  of  common  education. 

It  is  a  singular* fact  in  the  history  of  our  species,  that,  nowhere, 
has  common  education  made  any  considerable  progress  among  the 
people,  ¥rithout  the  efficient  aid  and  protection  of  the  Gfovemment. 
There  is,  generally,  a  prevailing  indifference  among  the  illiterate, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  were  it  not  so,  the  poor  man, 
though  learned,  can  rarely  instruct  his  children,  because  his  time 
is  necessarily  occupied  in  earning  their  bread  ;  and  the  ignorant 
man  though  rich,  cannot  do  it,  because  he  is  himself  untaught.  In 
other  countries,  multitudes  of  the  human  race  successively  live 
and  die  as  illiterate  as  they  were  bom  ;  and,  in  our  own  favoured 
land,  with  all  the  liberal  patronage,  private  and  public,  which  learn- 
ing receives,  we  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  these  v lamentable  ex- 
amples. Under  a  government  like  ours,  there  should  nowhere  be 
left  masses  of  mind,  illiterate  and  humbled,  over  which,  in  an  evil 
hour,  some  master  spirit  may  exercise  a  fatal  control.  Ignorance 
is  the  bane  of  liberty.  Ordinarily,  conspiracies  and  treasons  are 
executed  by  the  ignorant.  These  instruments  of  unholy  ambition, 
however,  are  not  selected  from  schools  where  letters  and  morals  are 
taught.  Are  not,  then,  the  National  and  State  Legislatures  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  provide  and 
apply  the  means  whereby  every  child  may  have  the  opportunity, 
in  these  nurseries  of  the  mind,  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  of  the  various  duties  he  owes  to  his  country  and  his 
God? 

It  will,  moreover,  bind,  by  an  additional  and  stronger  tie,  the 
People  to  the  States,  and  the  States  to  the  Union.  There  is  somor 
thing  in  this  tie  of  mind,  afiection,  and  blood.  It  attaches  itself 
to  every  father  of  a  family,  and  to  children's  children.  It  succes- 
sively connects  with  the  present  each  succeeding  generation. 
Common  education  can  be  estimated  only  in  proportion  as  its  ne- 
cessities and  advantages  are  felt  ;  and  as  the  same  number  of 
children,  as  there  are  dollars  annually  distributed  from  this  fund. 
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may  receive,  with  proper  management,  about  six  months'  commoo 
schooling,  will  not  the  People,  witnessing  these  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvements,  look  with  intenser  interest  to  their  respective 
State  Legislatures,  as  the  immediate  dispensers  of  these  benefits? 
And  will  not  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  viewing  the  increase 
of  common  schools,  and  the  augmented  amount  of  schooling, 
and  perceiving,  their  benign  and  salutary  effects  upon  the  mind, 
morals,  and  habits  of  the  rising  generation,  look  with  increased 
steadiness  to  the  Federal  Head,  whence  these  blessings  flow? 
Common  schools,  of  themselves,  will  not  multiply,  nor  learning, 
spread:  means  and  opportunity  must  be  afforded.  By  afford- 
ing them,  schools  will  multiply,  learning  spread,  and  ignorance, 
idleness,  and  vice,  gradually  give  way  to  intelligence,  industry, 
and  virtue.  Examples  of  these  cheering  results  are  not  wanting. 
Let  any  man  compare  the  calendar  of  profligacy  and  crimes  among 
a  given  population  where  no  schools  have  been  kept,  with  that 
among  an  equal  population  where  the  means  of  common  education 
have  been  abundant,  and  the  great  difference  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter cannot  fail  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  these  initiatory  in- 
stitutions. The  States  and  the  People,  perceiving  these  results^ 
and  learning  from  experience  that  the  influence,  respectability, 
and  power,  of  a  State,  are  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and 
soundness  of  its  citizens,  will  cherish  the  Federal  hand  that  aids 
them,  and  cling  with  stronger  affection  to  the  Governments  of 
their  choice. 

The  Committee  are  not  unaware  that  there  is,  in  this  pecuniary 
connection,  a  seeming  tendency  to  produce  an  undue  dependence 
of  the  States  upon  the  Federal  Government.  They  are  persuaded, 
however,  that  a  little  examination  will  dissipate  this  cause  of  alarm. 
The  strength  of  the  tie,  and  the  degree  of  the  dependence,  it  is  fair 
to  presume,  will  always  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  actual  benefits 
resulting  from  the  proposed  fund.  If  the  fund  be  not  beneficial,  it 
ean  have  no  influence,  good  or  bad.  Suppose  great  benefits  to 
flow  from  it,  what  are  they  ?  Shall  we  hereafter  look  for  them  in 
the  increased  ignorance  and  subdued  spirits  of  our  fellow  citizens? 
or  shall  we  find  and  feel  them  everywhere  in  the  rapid  progress  of 
education,  and  in  the  improvement  of  mind  and  morals  ?  If  it  be 
true,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  that  the  safety  and  success  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  depends  absolutely  upon  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  also,  that  the  direct  eflbct 
of  the  proposed  fund  will  be  to  increase  that. intelligence  and  vir- 
tue, then  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  can  be  no  undue  dependence 
of  the  people  or  the  States,  upon  the  Federal  Government.  Ab 
these  benefits  increase,  so  also  will  increase  the  ability  and  means 
of  detecting  and  resisting  the  encroachments  of  power.     Although 
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each  part  of  our  political  system  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  yet 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  that  dependence  which  springs 
from  mean  or  guilty  motives,  and  that  which  has  for  its  end  the 
union  and  strength,  the  happiness  and  glory,  of  a  generous  people. 
And,  whatever  other  men  may  be  disposed  to  do,  that  portion  of 
the  People  to  whom  our  governments,  whether  federal  or  State,  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  must  look  for  protection  and  defence,  if 
intelligent  and  virtuous,  will  never  do  slavish  homage,  or  tamely 
surrender  their  liberties  to  an  earthly  power. 

The  proposed  measure,  the  comnuttee  are  also  induced  to  be- 
lieve, will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  in  respect  to  the  public  do- 
main itself,  and  all  the  great  interests  connected  with  it.  There 
is  much  apathy  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  these  lands.  Strong  indications  are  manifested  to  re- 
duce their  price,  and  to  bring  the  whole  into  market  as  speedily  as 
practicable,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  existing  demand  for 
them.  Should  this  happen,  the  consequence  will  be,  to  depreciate 
the  fair  average  value  of  land,  whether  cultivated  or  uncuHivated, 
by  putting  more  into  the  market  than  could  be  occupied  perhaps 
in  fifly  or  a  hundred  years  to  come;  to  fling  the  best  of  them  into 
the  hands  of  moneyed  men  and  speculators,  by  their  cheapness  and 
the  prospect  of  gain  ;  and  to  retard  cultivation  and  population  by 
the  high  prices  at  which  they  would  be  held.  The  Committee 
think  the  proposed  measure  will  produce  a  counteracting  interest, 
an  interest  which,  while  it  guards  the  public  domain  from  sudden 
depreciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  speculation  on  the  other, 
will  induce  a  more  rapid  and  a  sounder  population. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  this  subject 
which  the  Committee  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  Our  govern- 
ment was  the  first  successful  effort  among  men  to  establish  rational 
liberty.  Our  fathers  instituted  and  secured,  upon  the  broadest 
principles  of  equality,  representation,  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  religious  toleration  ;  and,  to  this 
hour,  it  stands  a  proud  example  to  the  world,  unsurpassed,  unequal- 
led. The  young  and  interesting  republics  of  Spanish  America  have, 
perhaps,  come  as  near  to  it  as  the  condition  and  habits  of  their 
people  would  permit.  Still  there  is  this  marked  difference:  they 
retain  in  some  degree-  the  old  connection  of  church  and  state. 
They  have  an  established  religion.  Now,  if  any  one  proposition 
in  politics  or  morals  be  more  susceptible  of  demonstration  than 
another,  it  would  seem  to  be  this,  that,  where  any  religion  is  esta- 
blished by  law,  there  neither  the  tongue  nor  the  conscience  can  be 
free.  As  ours  was  the  first,  so  it  may  be  the  last  hope  of  civil 
liberty.  No  other  considerable  place  remains  on  the  globe  where 
a  second  effort  can  be  made  under  like  auspices.     The  continents 
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and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  are  mostly  inhabited  by  men,  born  un- 
der governments,  and  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  principles 
and  habits,  with  few  exceptions,  utterly  hostile  to  our  notions  of 
freedom.  Since  this  is  so,  our  obligations  do  not  end  with  our- 
selves. We  owe  much  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  This  debt 
we  can  discharge  the  best  and  the  most  honourably  by  securing 
well  the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  our  own  liberties;  thus 
giving  to  the  human  family  the  influence  of  a  perfect  example  of 
civil  freedom.  The  foundation  of  our  political  institutions,  it  id 
well  known,  rests  in  the  will  of  the  People,  and  the  safety  of  the 
whole  superstructure,  its  temple  and  altar,  daily  and  hourly  depend 
upon  the  discreet  exorcise  of  this  will.  How  then  is  this  will  to 
be  corrected,  chastened,  subdued?  By  education — that  education, 
the  first  rudiments  of  which  can  be  acquired  only  in  common 
schools.  How  are  the  millions  of  American  citizens  to  be  enabled 
to  compare  their  government  and  institutions  with  those  of  other 
countries?  to  estimate  the  civil  and  political  privileges  and  bless- 
ings they  enjoy?  and  to  decide  understandingly,  whether  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitutions  under 
which  they  live? — By  education.  Has  the  Legislature  of  each 
State  provided  all  the  means  that  are  wanted  to  this  end  ?  Is  there 
nothing  more  to  be  done  ?  Are  all  sufficiently  educated  ?  There  are 
some  wealthy  men,  and  many  a  poor  man,  in  our  land,  whose  fa- 
mily and  fireside  have  never  yet  been  cheered  by  the  light  and 
benefits  of  common  education.  Is  there  then  no  necessity  for  the 
proposed  measure?  Its  advantages  must  be  admitted.  That  there 
are  heads  and  hearts  among  us  waiting  for  instruction,  cultivation, 
improvement,  will  not  be  denied.  And,  that  the  means  are  still 
wanted,  (through  the  inability  or  indiflTerence  of  individuals  and  of 
the  States,)  to  accomplish  this  great  purpose,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Why  then  delay?  We  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  Our  bur- 
thens are  light.  Wc  have  money  to  meet  all  the  engagements 
and  exigencies  of  the  Government,  and  some  to  spare. 

But,  if  need  be,  push  not  so  rapidly,  nor  so  far,  the  costly  defences 
of  the  country.  The  tooth  of  time  will  wear  away  the  granite. 
Our  strong  fortresses  and  gallant  ships  will  decay.  But  the  young 
rnind  and  heart,  expanded,  enlightened,  and  disciplined,  in  com- 
mon schooli^,  will  grow  brighter  and  sounder  by  age.  Besidej*, 
our  reliance  under  God  for  protection  is  upon  the  arm  of  flesh. 
The  impassable  rampart  to  our  liberties  and  institutions  must  bo 
composed  of  intelligent  heads  and  sound  hearts.  Our  panoply,  in 
peace  or  war,  must  be  the  heaving  bosoms  and  vigorous  arms  of 
enlightened  and  virtuous  freemen.  Shall  wc  not  then  afford  to  all, 
especially  to  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  means  at 
OUT  command^  the  only  means   perhaps  by  which  they  can  ever 
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acquire  knowledge?  Who  are  first  to  be  benefitted?  The  children 
of  fanners,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers.  Where  do  we  look^ 
and  where  must  we  look,  for  the  moral  and  ph3r8ical  power  of  the 
nation?  To  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  interests — to  the  handi- 
craftsmen of  the  land.  Unsoundness  here  will  be  fatal.  It  m 
rottenness  at  the  heart.  Is  knowledge  power?  Does  our  power^ 
do  our  liberties,  do  all  we  hold  dear,  depend  upon  the  will  of 
our  fellow  men,  whether  that  will  be  lefi  to  the  guidance  of  en- 
lightened reason,  or  of  untempered  ignorance  ?  And  shall  we  not 
provide  the  means  we  have  at  hand  of  teaching  the  ignorant  and 
destitute  to  range  themselves  beneath  the.  Eagle,  and  among  the 
defenders  of  freedom?  Or  shall  we  neglect  them  altogether,  and 
leave  them  to  be  schooled  and  disciplined  by  the  Catilines  and 
Caesars  of  the  day?  Believing,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  may  be  spared;  that  the  diffusion  of  com- 
mon education  among  the  People  is  demanded  by  the  highest  con- 
siderations of  national  glory  and  safety,  and  that  Congress  possesses 
both  the  power  and  the  right  to  appropriate  them  for  this  purpose, 
the  Committee  submit  the  following  bUl. 

A  biU  creating  a  fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  in  the  seceral  Slates. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  JRepresentativef  cf  ihe 
Umted  SttUes  cf  America  in  Congress  assemhUdy  That,  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  and  annually  thereafter,  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  ap- 
propriated, fifty  percentum  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  moneys  ac- 
cruing from  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands,  for  the 
support,  exclusively,  of  Common  Schools  in  the  several  States. 

S£c.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  fifty  per  cent- 
um of  moneys  aforesaid,  shall  be  annually  invested,  by  the  United 
States,  in  some  productive  fund,  the  interest  or  other  proceeds  of 
which  ^all  be  annually  apportioned  among  the  several  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  ratio  of  the  representation  of  each  State 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
every  such  apportionment  shall  be  made,  to  be  applied  to  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  common  schools,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  State  may,  by  law,  direct. 

Sec  3.  And  he  it  further  enactedy  That  this  act,  at  any  time,  after 
ten  years  from  the  passing  thereof,  may  be  altered,  modified,  or 
repealed. 
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[We  present  to  our  readers  the  following  Act  at  full  length;  as 
it  is  not  only  a  subject  Of  present  and  uncommon  interest  to  the 
community,  but  has  a  prospective  aspect  towards  the  improvement 
of  education  for  the  generations  which  shall  succeed  us. 

This  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  importance  to  School-committees, 
throughout  the  State;  and  we  shall  feel  gratified,  if  our  pages  can 
be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  by  aiding  in  a 
more  extensive  dissemination  of  its  requisitions. 

Our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  remember  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  practical  seminary  in 
Massachusetts,  it  is  explicitly  stated,  that  every  rational  endeavor 
to  improve  the  condition  of  instruction,  must  be  based  upon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  present  state  of  the  public  schools  in 
this  commonwealth.] 

JlJf  ACT  further  to protfidefor  the  inttrueticn  of  Tmtihy  (paesed  Marehj  1896.) 

Sec.  I.  BeU  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  RefresentaUves  in 
Ckneral  Cknai  oBsembUd,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  eamey  That  each 
town  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  at  the  annual  March  or  April 
meeting,  choose  a  School  Committee,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five 
persons,  who  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  all  the  public  schools  in  said  town;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  committee,  to  visit  the  schools  in  said  town,  which  are  kept 
through  the  year,  at  least  once  a  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  careful  examination  of  the  same,  and  to  see  that  the  scholars  are 
properly  supplied  with  books:  also,  to  inquire  into  the  regulation 
and  discipline  of  such  schools,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
therein;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  committee,  to  visit  each 
of  the  district  schools  in  said  town,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  on 
some  day  during  the  first  week  of  the  conunencement  thereof,  and 
also  on  some  day  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  same;— ^and  it 
shall,  further,  be  the  duty  of  one  or  more  of  said  committee  to  visit 
all  the  schools  in  the  town  at  least  once  a  month,  for  the  purposes 
afore  mentioned,  without  giving  previous  notice  thereof  to  the  in- 
structors. And  it  is  hereby  further  made  the  duty  of  said  com- 
mittee, to  require  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  of  said  instructers,  conformably  to  the 
laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the  subject;  or  to  require  them  to 
furnish  such  other  evidence  of  character  and  qualifications,  as  shall 
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be  equally  satisfactory  to  said  committee;  and  no  instnicter  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  service,  who  shall 
,  teach  any  of  the  schools  aforesaid,  .without  first  obtaining  from 
said  committee  a  certificate  of  his  fitness  to  instruct. 

Sec  2.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  school  4;ommittee  of  each 
town  shall  direct  and  determine  the  class-books  to  be  used  in  the 
respective  claisses,  in  the  public  district  and  town  schools  of  the 
town:  and  the  scholars  sent  to  such  schools  shall  be  supplied  by 
their  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  with  the  books  prescribed  for 
their  classes  i^  and  the  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  procure, 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town 
treasury,  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  class-books  for  the  puUic  dis- 
trict and  town  schools,  and  give  notice  of  the  place  or  places 
where  such  books  may  be  obtained:  and  such  books  shall  be  sup- 
plied to  scholars  at  such  prices  as  merely  to  reimburse  to  the  town 
the  expense  of  procuring  the  same;  and  in  case  any  scholars  shall 
not  have  been  furnished  by  his  or  her  parent,  master,  or  guardian, 
-  with  the  requisite  books,  every  such  scholar  shall  be  supplied  there- 
with by  the  school  committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  the 
school  committee  shall  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  assessors  of 
the  town,  of  the  names  of  the  scholars  so  supplied  by  them  with 
.books,  of  the  books  so  furnished,  the  prices  of  the  same,  and  the 
names  of  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have 
supplied  the  same;  and  said  assessors  shall  add  the  amount  of  the 
books  so  supplied,  to  the  next  annual  tax  of  the  parents,  masters, 
or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the  same:  and  the 
amount  so  added  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  into  the  town 
treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  taxes:  Provided j  however, 
That  in  case  such  assessors  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  of  such  pa- 
rents, masters,  or  guardians,  are  not  able,  and  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  whole  expense  of  the  books  so  supplied  on  their  accounts  res- 
pectively, such  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  shall  be-  exonerated 
from  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  such  expense,  and  the 
said  assessors  shall  omit  to  add  the  amount  of  such  books,  or 
shall  add  only  a  part  thereof,  to  the  annual  tax  of  any  such  parent, 
master,  or  guardian,  according  to  the  proportion  of  such  expense 
which  such  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  shall  in  their  opinion,  be 
able  and  can  afford  to  pay. 

Sec  3.  Be  U  further  enacted^  That  all  questions  arising  in  any 
district  respecting  the  removal  or  the  changing  of  the  site  of  the  dis- 
trict school-house,  and  also,  where^any  district  shall  be  divided  by 
any  town,  all  questions  arising  respecting  the  division  of  the  dis- 
trict property  or  funds,  except  the  property  or  funds  accruing  from 
donations  or  voluntary  grants,  and  also,  all  questions  arising  as  to 
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the  contribution  or  compensation  to  be  made  by  the  party  retaining 
any  of  the  estates  or  property  of  the  district  so  divided,  shall  be 
determined  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  proceedings,  as 
are  provided  to  determine  the  site  of  a  district  school-house,  by  an 
act  passed  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  in  addition  to  the  act  to  which 
this  act  is  in  addition. 

Sec  4.  Be  ii  further  enaetedy  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force,  on 
and  after  the  first  Monday  of  April  next;  and  all  provisions  of 
former  acts,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  here- 
by repealed. 

Sec  5.  Be  it  further  enactedy  That  the  school  committee  in  the 
cityof  Boston,  and  in  the  several  towns  in  this  Commonwealth, 
be,  and  they  hereby  are,  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
this  Commonwealth,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  of  each  year,  for 
three  years  next  ensuing^  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  their  res- 
pective city  or  towns,  each  preceding  ye^,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  designating,  as  far  as  is  convenient  or  practicable,  the 
amount  paid  for  the  instructers  of  public  schools,  the  number  of 
academies  and  private  schools,  the  estimated  amount  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  instructers  of  academies  and  private  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  school  districts  into  which  said  city  or  town  is  divided,  and 
the  length  of  time  in  said  year  during  which  the  several  schools 
were  kept  in  sUid  town,  the  number  of  pupils,  male  and  female; 
designating  those  of  each  sex  under  seven  years  of  age,  between 
seven  and  fourteen,  and  over  fourteen;  and  also,  what  number 
of  children,  living  in  said  city  or  towns  respectively,  over  seven 
years  of  age,  and  under  fourteen,  do  not  attend  school,and  whether 
there  are  any,  and  what  number  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  had  a  right  ^ 
to  education  in  the  public  schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  who 
are  unable  to  read  or  write; — and  that  they  further  report,  what 
is  the  average  annual  expense  for  school-books  for  each  pupil 
in  the  public  schools  of  their  said  city  or  town,  and  whether  there 
are  any,  and  what  number  of  children  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  reason  of  such  expense. 

Sec  B,  Be  it  further  enactedy  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Com- 
monwealth furnish  to  each  town  and  city  in  this  Connnonweahh  a 
blank  form  of  return  in  manner  following. — 
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Number  of  persons  over  14  years,  unable  to  read  and 


Number  of  persoux  prevented  by  expense  of  acliool 


Number   of  children    from    7    to    16,  not    attending 
school 


Elxpense  of  school  Looks  for  each    pupil    in   Tonn 
Schools. 


Estimated  amount  of  private  tuition  fees. 


Time  of  keeping  school  in  the  yeai 


Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools. 


Number  of  Academies  and  private  Schools. 


From  14  and  upwards. 


From  14  and  upwards. 


Under  7  years. 


Number  of  public  school  districls. 


Amount  paid  for  public  instruction. 
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Medical  Gymnastics;  or  Exercise  applied  to  the  Organs  of  Man,  ac- 
cording to  the  laios  of  Physiology^  of  Hygiene^  and  Therapetdics. 
By  Charles  Londcy  M.  D,  Faadt.  de  Paris  S^c.  Sfc,  Paris,  1821 : 
8vo.  pp.  351. 

Th£  importance  of  exercise  and  diet  was  perhaps  never  more 
fuHy  acknowledged  than  by  the  physicians  of  the  present  day. 
Experience  has  proved  these  means  to  be  the  best  preventive 
against  disease,  as  well  as  a  powerful  auxiliary,  if  not  a  substitute 
for  medicines,  in  many  obstinate  cases.  One  disorder  in  particu- 
lar, which  is  very  prevalent,  has  been  found  to  yield  to  no  other 
measures.  Hence  a  regular  system  of  exorcise  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced-:—or  rather  revived — under  the  name  of  physical  educa- 
tion. Several  treatises  have  been  written  on  this  subject;  and 
amongst  those  which  are  most  worthy  of  note  is  that  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

M.  Londe  seems  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
gymnastics,  and  particularly  those  of  the  ancients.  The  origin  of 
these  exercises,  he  tells  us,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  being  as- 
cribed by  the  Greeks  to  Esculapius,  who  lived  nearly  1400  years 
before  the  Christian  era:  some  centuries  later  they  were  reduced 
to  an  art,  and  made  a  branch  of  medicinal  science,  by  Ice  us  and 
Herodicus.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Celsus,  wrote  on  the  subject, 
and  have  left  invaluable  precepts  as  to  the  application  of  exercise 
in  health  and  disease.  The  ancient  legislators,  persuaded  that  the 
happiness  of  man  consisted  as  much  in  the  harmony  of  his  physi- 
cal, as  in  the  developement  of  his  intellectual  facilities,  made  gym- 
nastic exercises  an  essential  part  of  education.  From  their  time 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  till  the  17th  century,  when 
an  elaborate  work,  on  the  ^  Gymnastic  Art,'  was  published  by  Mer- 
curialis  in  Italy.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  several  ele- 
mentary works  appeared  in  England,  France,  and  Germany;  and 
shortly  afterwards  several  schools  of  exercise,  or  Gymnasia,  were 
established  in  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  work  before  us  differs  firom  most  others  on  the  subject,  in 
being  less  elementary,  and  more  scientific.  It  does  not  illustrate 
the  particular  games  of  the  schools,  but  considers  generally  the 
utility  of  exercise  in  a  medical  point  of  view;  showing  under  what 
circumstances  it  ought  to  be  taken,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the 
animal  economy  by  any  series  of  movements.     It  is  divided  into 
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two  parts.  In  the  first  part  is  considered  the  eflTect  of  exercise  ob 
the  body,  in  health;  in  the  second,  its  effect  on  it,  in  disease.  The 
first  part  b  subdivided  into  eight  chapters;  but  a  particular  conside- 
ration of  each  of  them,  would  exceed  our  present  limits,  a  few  ex- 
tracts must  therefore  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  work. 

After  considering,  in  the  first  chapter,  motion  in  general,  and 
dividing  exercise  into  three  kinds, — active,  passive,  and  mixed — 
he  goes  on,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  show  the  effect  of  active  ex- 
ercise on  the  animal  and  organic  functions,  and  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  particular  active  exercises,  such  as  walking,  dan- 
cing, running,  leaping,  hunting,  swimming  &c,  &.c.  Of  each  of 
these,  as  practised  by  the  ancients  particularly,  he  gives  an  inter- 
esting description.  On  dancing,  after  speaking  of  the  origin,  and 
the  difierent  modes  of  using  the  exercise,  he  remarks, 

^^  Dancing,  to  be  healthful,  should  not  be  practised,  as  we  (the 
moderns)  are  in  the  habit  of  practising  it,  after  eating  or  during  the 
night.  Particular  attention  also  should  be  paid,  as  to  the  place 
where  this  exercise  is  taken.  The  ancients,  more  skilful  than  we 
in  the  art  of  living,  and  knowing  how  to  make  the  pleasures  of 
sense  subservient  to  corporeal  vigor,  never  transgressed  in  their 
gymnastic  exercises  the  several  laws  of  Hygiene.  Their  dancea 
took  place  in  the  day-time,  in  the  public  squares,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  their  vast  gymnasia.  The  dances  of  the  moderns 
take  place  in  the  night-time,  in  places  small  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  dancers;  where  there  is  much  dust  and  animal  exhalation, 
which,  being  taken  with  the  air  into  the  respiratory  organs,  con- 
tribute with  the  slightest  cause,  with  the  least  cold,  to  produce  in 
these  parts  certain  irritations;  the  more  serious  as  young  persons, 
especially  females,  through,  fear  of  being  deprived  of  their  favorite 
amusement,  take  great  pains  to  conceal  the  commencement  of  these 
affections.  This  cause,  the  dust,  joined  to  the  suppression  of  trans- 
piration, appears  to  me  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  phthisis,  a 
disease  which  has  cut  off*  so  many  young  female  dancers;  and 
which  has  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the  derangements  pro- 
duced in  respiration,  by  this  exercise." 

Hunting,  as  an  exercise,  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 
Khazes,  an  Arabian  author,  states,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  were  destroyed  by  the  plague,  excepting  hunters,  who  alone 
resisted  the  contagion.  The  first  masters  of  the  medical  art,  such 
as  Chiron,  Machaon,  Podalyrus,  Esculapius,  were  skilful  and  cele- 
brated hunters. 

Swimming,  was  held  in  such  estimation  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, that  a  knowledge  of  it  was  considered  as  essential  to  educa- 
tion, as  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.    Hence  their  common  ex- 
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preasioii  when  they  wished  to  tax  any  one  with  gross  ignorance, 
^  he  is  versed  neither  in  literature  nor  in  swimming.' 

£xercise  of  the  organ  of  yoice  he  thinks  useful,  especially  afler 
eating.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  earliest  physi- 
cians. '  If  any  one  is  oppressed  at  stomach,'  says  Celsus,  ^  he  ought 
to  speak'  (deciahn.)  And  again,  *•  It  is  of  service  as  a  remedy  for 
slow  digestion  to  read  aloud.'  llie  immediate  effect  of  this  exer* 
cise  is,  1st,  to  increase  the* action  in  the  respiratory  organs:  2d. 
to  increase  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  wliich  imparting  slight 
shocks  to  the  abdominal  viscera  accelerates  their  functions:  3d.  to 
produce  a  greater  secretion  of  saliva,  a  fluid  so  necessary  in  tha 
process  of  digestion. 

In  the  third  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  effect  of  p<uswe  exercises 
on  the  functions  of  the  economy.  Of  this  class  are  riding  in  a  car* 
riage,  sailing,  swinging,  &c.  He  also  shows  to  what  cases  this  kind 
of  exercise  is  particularly  applicable.  Thus  digestion,  which  is  often 
interrupted  by  active  exercise,  is  rendered  more  prompt  and  easy. 
The  powers  of  the  system  are  concentrated  on  the  stomach,  and 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  this  organ  is  increased  by  the  gentle  shocks 
it  receives. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  exercises  of  the  mixed  kind;  the 
principal  of  which  is  riding  on  horseback.  This  exercise  was 
highly  recommended  by  the  early  physicians.  Oribazius  says,  it  is 
better  than  any  other  for  giving  strength  to  the  body  and  stomach, 
but  injurious  to  the  lungs.  As  a  prophylactic  it  has  been  nniver- 
sally  allowed  to  be  of  great  importance;  and,  in  a  therapeutic  point- 
of  view,  has  been  recommended  in  all  chronic  complaints,  excep- 
ting those  of  a  pulmonary  nature.  This  exercise  is  peculiarly  salt- 
ed to  literary  men,  as  the  position  it  requires  expands  the  chest,  and 
counteracts  the  effects  of  the  stooping  posture  acquired  in  the  study. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow,  M.  Londe  gives  an  account  of 
modern  gymnasia,  and  of  the  games  or  exercises  practised  in 
them.  He  points  out  the  effect  of  each  exercise  on  the  physical 
system,  and  the  effect  of  some  of  them  on  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. In  the  application  of  exercise,  he  also  shows  what  considera- 
tien  must  be  had  to  the  constitution,  strength,  habit,  temperament, 
age,  and  sex  of  the  individual.  Thus  children,  he  says,  should  not 
be  taught  to  stand  or  walk,  but  should  be  placed  on  a  carpet  and 
allowed  to  move  freely,  according  to  their  fancy.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  walk,  or  stand  alone,  so  soon,  by  these  means;  but  they 
will  eventually,  like  the  young  savage,  acquire  greater -agility,  and 
a  more  general  developeraent  of  the  muscles.  The  bad  shape  of 
the  legs  of  many  individuals  may  be  ascribed  to  their  having  been 
injudiciously,  forced  to  stand  alone,  before  the  bones  were  suifi- 
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ciently  strong  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  With  regard  to 
sex,  many  of  the  exercises  of  the  male  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  female.  In  civilised  life  the  natural  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  sexes,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  difference  in 
their  physical  education.  The  females  of  our  cities,  ^  those  frail, 
and  delicate  idols,'  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  luxury,  are  in  an 
unnatural  state.  Compare  them  with  the  ancient  Amazons  of  Ta- 
nais,  or  even  the  country  women  of  France,  and  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  how  the  same  habits  of  exercise  will  produce  a  similarity  of 
appearance.  It  being  clear  then  that  corporeal  exercise  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  sexes,  ^'  Can  I  indicate,  says  the  author,  that 
kind  of  exercise  which  is  best  suited  to  women  ?  Shall  I  say  that  the 
passive,  are  the  most  appropriate  to  the  female  sex,  because  its  weak- 
er locomotive  system  is  less  adapted  to  the  active  ?  I  cannot  give 
such  an  opinion.  Nor  do  I  wish,  with  the  extravagant  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus,  to  exact  from  the  weaker  sex  those  violent  exercises,  which 
giving,  at  once,  a  great  developement  to  the  muscles,  destroy  all 
that  delicate  contour  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  cellular  tissue.*^ 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  moderate  motions  are  best  suited  to  women; 
but  think  these  motions  should  be  selected,  as  for  men,  from 
amongst  the  active,  passive,  and  mixed  exercises;  with  reference, 
always,  to  constitution,  temperament,  &c." 

Tlie  eighth  and  last  chapter  treats  of  the  most  important  part  of 
the  subject, — ^the  reciprocal  influence  of  physical  and  mental  exer- 
cises. The  effect  of  violent  muscular  action,  on  the  brain  and  its 
operations,  is  pointed  out;  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of 
this  organ  upon  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  on  its  own  faculties. 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  mental  faculties,  however, 
we  must  observe;  that  M.  Londe  like  many  eminent  physiologists 
supposes  the  mind  to  be  a  function  of  the  brain;  and  that  conse- 
quently, in  proportion  as  this  organ  is  developed  by  proper  nourish- 
ment and  exercise,  in  the  same  proportion  will  its  functions,  or  the 
intellectual  faculties  be  perfected. 

The  chapter  and  volume  are  concluded  with  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  kind  of  exercises  best  adapted  to  men  of  letters. 

Asa  whole,  we  consider  the  work  of  M.  Londe  of  great  value; 
we  have  seldom  seen  one  where  the  end, — ^that  of  being  useful — 
was  so  fully  attained.  Were  we  to  pass  any  censure  on  it,  we  should 
^ay,  he  sometimes  indulges  too  much  in  theory,  and  fanciful  descrip- 
tion. In  a  practical  work  we  want  the  result  of  experiment,  rather 
than  the  deductions  of  reason.     A  statement  of  facts  as  to  what  has 


•  By  the  laws  of  Sparta  (he  women  were  obliged  to  use  fhc  same  exercises  a5 
iDe  met). 
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been  attained  by  physical  education,  would  serve  as  the  best  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  system.  The  beneficial  efiect  of  exercise, 
however,  is  within  the  daily  observation  of  every  one:  to  reguluate 
it,  and  give  it  a  proper  direction  is  the  object  of  physical  education. 
Reasoning  from  the  simple  proposition,  that  an  organ  is  developed 
in  proportion  as  it  is  exercised,  M.  Londe  proposes  by  a  regular 
series  of  exercises,  to  unite  the  muscular  activity  of  the  savage,  to 
the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  civilised  state:  in  other  words,  to  im- 
part to  man,  the  greatest  physical  and  mental  energy  of  which  his 
nature  is  susceptible. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  this  work  in  an  English  dress.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one;  particularly  in  this  country,  where  so 
many  are  laboring  under  the  effects  of  an  impaired  digestion. 
The  subject  is  important  to  all,  and  within  the  comprehension 
of  every  capacity;  and  though  some  would  abandon  it  to  the  physi- 
cian, as  proper  for  his  care  only,  we  shall  always  feel  bound  to  neg- 
lect no  opportunity  of  attracting  to  it  the  attention  of  parents  and  in- 
structers,  and  of  exhibiting  it  as  among  the  most  urgent  departments 
of  their  duties,  and  the  most  important  branches  of  education. 

Books  on  familiar  medicine,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant,  and  inju- 
dicious parents,  have  sent  too  many  to  an  early  grave;  and  we 
should  deem  him  a  benefactor  to  society,  who  should  be  the  meana 
of  substituting  such  works  as  that  of  Londe,  for  books  which  teach 
parents  how  to  cure  their  sick  children,  rather  than  how  to  preserve 
their  health. 


Aflam^s  LaHn  Grammar ^  with  8ome  Improvements ^  and  (he  following 
AddUions :  Rules  for  the  right  Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  Language  ; 
a  Metrical  Key  to  the  Odes  ofljorace;  a  List  of  Latin  Authors^  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  d^erent  Ages  of  Roman  Literature; 
Tables  shmoing  the  Value  of  the  various  Coins,  Weights^  and 
Measures,  used  among  tiie  Romans,  By  Benjamin  A.  Gould, 
Master  of  the  Public  LaHn  School  of  Boston.  Boston,  1825: 
12mo.  pp.  384. 

Dr.  Adam's  compilation  of  Latin  Grammar  is  used,  or  ex- 
pressly authorised,  in  seminaries  of  every  order,  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States:  it  has  obtained,  in  fact,  a  wider  currency,  and  a 
higher  authority  here,  than  in  the  country  in  which  it  originated. 
The  latter  circumstance,  however,  is  owing  not  to  any  want  of  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  Dr.  Adam's  countrymen  for  his  valuable  labors, 
biit  to  the  difference  in  the  prevailing  method  of  instruction. 
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In  Scotland,  the  oral  statements  and  explanations  of  the  teachef 
are — ^in  every  thing  except  mere  inflection— commonly  regarded  as 
tlie  principal  means  of  communicating  knowledge  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  branches  of  education.  Books,  therefore,  must  hold  but 
a  secondary  place.  The  instructer  treats  the  manual  which  he 
employs  as  but  a  rallying  point  for  his  own  statements,  and  for  the 
ideas  of  his  pupils.  He  entertains  no  impression  that  he  has  dis^ 
charged  his  duty,  when  he  has  prescribed  and  heard  the  words  which 
constitute  a  lesson  in  the  book,  or  even  when  these  have  been  reci- 
ted and  repeated  in  every  possible  form.  The  most  important  part 
of  his  office  he  considers  to  be  his  own  exposition  of  the  lesson, 
given  in  a  manner  as  full,  as  minute,  and  as  interesting  as  possible. 
In  this  exercise,  every  useful  and  entertaining  illustration  is  intro- 
duced, which  it  is  thought  may  serve  to  make  the  study  of  grammar 
practical  and  pleasing.  All  this  is  done  in  a  sort  of  commentary,  or 
paraphrase,  on  the  book,  but  is  made  to  embrace  a  copious  dis- 
cussion of  the  etymology  or  the  syntax  of  the  English,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  Language,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  ge- 
neral grammar,  and  every  fact  in  history,  geography,  chronology, 
biography,  mythology,  or  antiquities,  which  is  connected  with  the 
substance  of  the  lesson,  its  examples  or  illustrations.  The  year 
usually  devoted  in  the  Scottish  preparatory  schools  to  the  study  of 
Latin  grammar,  becomes,  in  fact,  an  initiatory  course  of  Roman 
literature.  This  result,  however,  is  not  that  at  which  the  teacher 
aims.  His.  endeavor  is  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  application,  and  to 
win  the  attention,  and  secure  the  diligence,  of  his  pupils  by  captiva- 
ting their  imagination.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  is  neglected  in 
the  immediate  subject  of  every  lesson;  no  word  is  left  unintelligible; 
every  thing  is  viewed  in  its  connections  and  dependences;  and 
every  effort  is  made  by  the  instructer,  which  may  facilitate  or  secure 
a  correct  and  lasting  impression  of  the  ideas  and  the  language  of 
the  book. — ^Many  young  minds  are  thus  redeemed  from  heedless- 
ness and  inactivity,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  learning 
apd  usefulness.''^ 

This  method  of  teaching,  thpugh  vastly  superior  in  many  respects, 
is  not  without  defects;  and  one  of  these  is  that  it  renders  the  in- 
structer indifferent,  comparatively,  to  what  school-book  he  adopts. 

*  Thi9  method  of  iostructioD  is  oot  to  be  foood  to  equal  perfectk)!!  in  every 
school  io  Scotland.  It  is  that,  however,  at  which  most  intelli^nt  iostructen  aim. 
ft  was  beautifuiiy  ezempiified  by  Mr.  Alison,  who  taught  for  upwards  of  forty 
year?,  in  the  grammar  school  of  Glasgow,  and  who  numberea  among  his  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope;  and  by  Dr.  Chrystali  now 
rector  of  the  same  institution: — by  none  perhaps  more  admirably,  than  by  that 
ei^inent  grammarian  and  philologist,  Dr.  Young,  late  professor  of  Greek,  la  the 
uni?ersity  of  the  above  city. 
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He  lays  hb  chief  dependence  on  his  own  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  the  fascinating  interest  with  which  he  can  invest  it,  in 
presenting  it  to  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  He  is  apt,  therefore,  to 
allow  his  classes  to  use  a  book  which  is  perhaps  inferior  to  what 
might  be  easily  obtained.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  that  country 
where  one  might  naturally  expect  to  learn  that  Adam's  Grammar 
was  exclusively  used,  the  scanty  and  somewhat  defective  Rudiments 
of  Mr.  Ruddiman  fully  as  much  in  use. 

In  this  country,  a  better  course  is  adopted  with  regard  to  school- 
books.  Adam's  Grammar  has  the  exclusive  sanction  of  the  most 
reputable  of  our  universities,  and  is  consequently  adopted  in  most 
good  schools  of  preparatory  instruction. 

Impartial  minds  can  entertain  but  little  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  general  superiority  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  as  a 
book  adapted  to  school  use.  In  certain  particulars  other  books 
may  excel.  The  masterly  syntax  of  the  Eton  Grammar,  brief  as  it 
is,  and  the  excellent  introductory  books  of  exercises  which  are  made 
to  succeed  it,  give  boys  who  are  educated  at  that  school  a  practical 
iiEbcUity  and  accuracy  which  cannot  perhaps  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
Adam.  The  German  Latin  Grammars  are  more  laboriously  accu- 
rate in  some  of  the  details  both  of  etymology  and  syntax;  and  some 
of  the  Grammars  recently  published  in  fingland,  are  furnished  with 
more  copious  exercises  for  the  young  learner.  But  when  we  look 
pn  such  books  as  works  which  should  convey  the  greatest  quantity 
of  sound  instruction  generally,  rather  than  the  proFoundest  research, 
or  the  nicest  discrimination  on  particular  topics,  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate in  giving  a  preference  to  Adam's  Grammar. 

But  to  leave  these  general  considerations,  and  attend  particularly 
to  the  work  before  us: — Mr.  Gould  has,  in  this  edition  of  the  Gram- 
mar, rendered  to  classical  instruction  one  of  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vices it  has  hitherto  received  in  this  country.  To  present,  in  any 
branch  of  education,  the  most  acciurate  edition  of  a  standard  work, 
is  no  mean  contribution  to  the  cause  of  learning;  and  if  the  book 
which  is  revised  requires  a  close  and  minute  attention  to  the  end- 
less, irksome,  minutiae  of  orthography  and  accentuation, — ^iu  which 
to  succeed  perfectly  is  but  a  negative  merit;  but  to  fail,  even  in  an 
iota,  would  be  a  grievous  fault  and  a  lasting  hindrance, — the  editor 
of  this  improved  Grammar  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
both  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

One  of  the  prominent  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Gould, 
is  his  omission  of  English  grammar;  which,  as  is  remarked  in 
his  preface,  although  it  may  have  possessed  much  value  else- 
where, is  of  little  use  in  a  country  where  a  distinct  attention  to 
that  subject  forms  a  part  of  education.    The  ebservsttions  of  Dr. 
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Adam  on  this  collateral  branch  of  instruction,  wer6  eicceedingly 
valuable  in  his  own  country,  at  a  time  when  the  pernicious  notion 
was  too  popular,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  Latin 
language,  enabled  a  pupil  to  dispense  with  any  particular  attention 
to  that  of  his  own.  l)r.  Adam's  mind  was  not  one  which  could  be 
misled  by  any  such  idle  impression.  He  saw  the  urgent  necessity 
of  attention  to  English  grammar,  and,  as  his  best  resource,  in  cir- 
cumstances then  existing,  he  wrought  it  up  with  the  lessons  which 
he  gave  in  Latin  grammar. — We  wish  that  in  no  part  of  our  own 
country  the  same  impression  which  Dr.  Adam  endeavored  to  evade^ 
were  any  longer  in  existence.  Not  to  mention  any  of  the  numerous 
other  considerations  which  enforce  a  grammatical  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  there  is  one  which  no  well-wisher  to  American 
Itterature  can  overlook.  As  the  English  is  our  native  tongue,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  speak  and  write  it  in  a  manner 
as  nearly  as  possible  perfect.  But  an  exclusive  attention  to  Latin 
grammar  leaves  the  pupil  inattentive  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
language,  and  therefore  to  a  pure  and  idiomatic  phraseology.* 

We  would  not  have  detained  our  readers  a  single  moment  on  this 
part  of  the  present  subject — which  to  many  of  them  will  seem  to  re- 
quire no  discussion — had  it  not  been  for  our  recollection  of  the  chagrin 
often  experienced  on  receiving  the  charge  of  a  pupil,  accompanied 
by  a  sagacious  intimation  from  the  parent,  that  to  burden  his  son 
with  the  study  of  English  grammar  would  be  mere  supererogation; 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar  would  suit  the  purpose 
perfectly  well! 

Mr.  Gould,  in  revising  Adam's  Grammar,  with  a  view  more  im- 
mediately to  the  state  of  education  in  Boston,  has  judiciously  left 
but  whatever  regarded  English  grammar  merely;  but  instructers, 
we  hope,  will  not  on  that  account  omit,  on  proper  occasions,  an 
oral  comparison  of  every  point  in  which  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween Latin  and  English  grammar.  This  exercise  always  serves 
to  render  the  learner  more  familiar  with  his  native  idiom,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  the  Latin. 

Mr.  Gould's  endeavors  to  promote  a  uniform  and  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin,  are  an  important  addition  to  the  value  of  the  Gram- 
mar. The  rules  in  this  department  are,  we  hope,  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately from  the  book,  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  an  introduction 
to  it.  The  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  should  be  an  ob- 
ject of  attention,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  course  of  instruction. 
Hie  application  of  the  rules,  therefore,  should  commence  with  the 

*  See  (he  able  remarks  of  Mr.  Brougham  od  Eoglbh  idiom,  in  his  ioaufcural  ad- 
dress delivered  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  on  the  occasion  of  his  iostallatioo  as 
Lord  Rector  of  that  institution. 
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first  leMons.  The  regular  place  of  these  rules,  however, — smee 
they  are  a  branch  of  prosody, — ^is  near  the  close  of  the  volume, 
and  unless  they  are  printed  separately,  the  scholar  must,  with  an 
apparent  irregularity  of  procedure,  begin  with  lessons  placed  near 
the  end  of  his  book;  or  a  much  more  serious  misfortune  may  occur, 
under  the  management  of  inexperienced  teachers:  the  pupil  may  be 
left  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  rules,  till  he  has  pro- 
nounced and  mispronounced  his  way  to  the  prosody  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  general  merits  of  the  rules  we  need  say  no- 
thing in  commendation,  after  stating  that  they  are  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  our  most  reputable  literary  institutions.  As  for  the 
difierential  points  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  es  and  as  final, 
Mr.  Gould  has,  we  think,  done  well  in  saying  nothing  of  the  former. 
The  greater  number  of  our  best  seminaries  have  agreed  to  adopt 
Walker's  leading  principle  of  approximation  to  English  orthoepy; 
and  to  vary  from  it  arbitrarily  or  analogically  (no  matter  which)  in 
this  particular  instance,  seems  unnecessary. 

Es  final  in  English,  when  enunciated  according  to  prevailing 
custom — the  unalterable  law  in  such  matters — are  never  pronounced 
like  final  ess.  The  consonant  in  the  former  syllable  sounds  exactly 
as  the  letter  z;  and  the  vowel  has  not  the  sound  of  e  in  met  or  inUt 
but  that  of  e  in  mete  or  obsolete.  In  conversation,  the  greater  rapid- 
ity of  enunciation  in  polysyllables  particularly,  makes  this  sound 
somewhat  obscure;  so  much  so  that  there  is  perhaps  no  combina- 
tion of  English  letters  by  which  it  could  be  exactly  expressed. 
Still,  that  it  differs  widely  from  that  of  e  in  lesSy  righteousness y  &.c, 
needs  no  proof,  the  moment  we  attempt  to  pronounce  in  a  manner 
which  at  all  approaches  to  the  following,  housessj  piecess, — The 
consonant  and  the  vowel  both  differ  very  widely  in  such  words  as  have 
been  mentioned.  If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  justify  such  pronuncia- 
tion as  consulessj  DetnosthenesSy  &c.  we  must  take  other  ground  than 
the  analogy  of  Elnglish  pronunciation.''^ 

Os  final  form  a  syllable  of  which  the  English  language  strictly 
fiimishes  no  instance.  Walker's  principles,  therefore,  cannot  ex- 
actly apply  to  this  case.  The  choice,  then,  lies  between  analogy, 
and  the  current  pronunciation  of  England.  The  former  gives  to  the 
vowel  in  this  disputed  syllable  the  same  sound  which  it  would  have 
before  any  other  consonant — making  o  in  os  final  sound  as  in  the 
English  words  not  and  cannot.  This  method  is  certainly  the  more 
systematic.  The  exception  sometimes  made  in  favor  of  plural  ter- 
minations, is,  we  think,  hardly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
plead  for  analogy;  as  how  excellent  soever  the  distinction  may 
seem  in  an  etymological  point  of  view,  it  breaks  the  rule  which  its 

*  The  UDCOQtb  prooanciatioo  which  converts  et  final  into  ezz%  though  it  may  he 
very  ingenioiitly  defended,  it  nothini^  else  than  a  harbarism,  as  long  ai  we  o?.nnot 
tolerate  teriest^  ipeeiesr,  &c.  in  Eoglbh. 
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cdrocates  lay  down  in  orthoepy.  The  exception,  As  far^as  pf oAiiiii- 
ciation  is  concerned,  is  purely  arbitrary;  and,  in  this  case,  these 
who  adopt  it,  abandon  their  own  ground  of  analogy,  and  shift  to  that 
of  expediency,  which  being  of  necessity  a  matter  of  private  judge- 
ment and  of  taste,  may  be  accommodated  to  the  caprice  of  any  in- 
<fiividual. — ^The  second  manner  of  pronouncing  would  make  os  fi- 
nal in  Latin,  sound  somewhat  like  o  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  operose: — ^we  adopt  this  illustration  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter. This  pronunciation,  although  it  is,  in  itself  considered, 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable,  has  been  so  prevalent  in  England,  not 
to  mention  other  countries,  that,  in  the  pecuhar  circumstances  of 
the  case— there  being  no  final  syllable  precisely  similar  in  En- 
glish— it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  erect  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  two  great  nations  which  use  the  same  vernacular 
tongue,  and  adopt  to  a  great  extent  the  same  systems  of  education. 
Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  on  the  perfection  of 
Walker^s  rules,  there  is  none  on  the  propriety  of  a  correct  and 
classical  observance  of  accent  and— as  far  as  English  orthoepy 
will  allow — of  prosodial  quantity.  On  one  circumstance,  therefin-e, 
connected  with  the  improved  edition  of  Adam's  Grammar,  we 
congratulate  every  instructor.  The  care  taken  to  accent  penulti- 
mate syllables  seems  likely  to  succeed  in  banishing  the  hideous 
mispronunciations  with  which  our  school  and  college  exercises 
were  and  are  sometimes  disgraced. 

Other  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Grould  are  thus  mentioned 
in  his  preface. 

^  The  article  on  gender,  which  was  very  incomplete  in  the  original, 
has  been  written  anew,  and  remarks  on  it  which  were  scattered  in 
different  places  have  been  brought  together.  The  English  has  been 
added  to  the  nouns  and  verbs  used  as  paradigms.  A  greater  variety 
of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  are  declined  as  paradigms;  and  se- 
veral defective,  irregular,  and  compound  words  have  also  been 
declined.  The  list  of  defective  nouns  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.  In  declinirg  the  adjectives,  all  unnecessary  repe- 
tition has  been  avoided,  and  an  example  in  ns  added.  The  table 
of  numeral  adjectives  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  higher  numerical  letters.  A  few  additional  observations  on 
the  pronouns  have  been  subjoined.  A  paradigm  has  been  given, 
in  each  of  the  four  conjugations,  of  a  verb  displayed  in  all  its  parts, 
and  with  the  corresponding  English  annexed  to  all.  An  example 
of  a  verb  in  to,  of  the  third  conjugation,  has  been  added  to  the  pa- 
radigms. In  giving  the  English,  a  little  more  precision  has  been 
attempted  than  is  observed  in  the  original;  particularly  in  the  im- 
perfect snd  future  of  the  indicative.  A  Synopsis  of  all  the  Modes 
and  Tenses  is  subjoined  to  each  Voice.    The  Formation  of  the 


T^ntes,  it  IB  hoped,  will  be  found  more  intelligible  and  pracCieidly 
useful  than  before.  Some  slight  alteraiions  have  been  made  ift  the 
subsequent  matter,  in  order  to  render  more  prominent  f5ert*itt  por- 
tions which  were  thought  confused  and  indistinct.  To  the  Prododjr 
has  been  added  a  Metrical  Key,  or  explanation  of  the  various  me^ 
tres  and  combinations  of  metres  used  by  Horace,  with  an  tndek 
(after  the  plan  of  Dr.  Carey)  to  all  the  Odes.  The  remarks,  whieh 
stood  at  the  end,  upon  English  Versification,  with  the  Latin  rules  of 
Prosody,  from  Ruddiman,  hare  been  omitted  as  useless  in  th€t 
place.  Instead  of  these  are  substituted  a  List  of  Latin  Autbore^ 
arranged  according  to  the  golden,  silver,  aud  brazen  ages  of  Ro- 
man literature;  also  Tables  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  Coins^ 
Weights,  and  Measures,  used  by  the  Romans;  and  lastly,  some  R^ 
marks  on  the  method  of  computing  Sesterces  and  on  the  grammatir 
cal  solution  of  expressions  relating  to  them,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  best  treatises  on  these  difficult  subjects,  and  may  assist  youDg 
students  to  gain  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  them,  than  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  any  other  book  in  common  use.' 

In  Mr.  Gould's  closing  remarks  in  his  preface  we  cannot  fCiUy 
concur,  that  '  no  abridgement  or  compend  should  ever  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  scholar  who  is  aderwards  to  use  the  original  work.' 

Every  teacher  is  naturally  apt  to  lay  down  as  general  and  indis- 
putable principles,  the  results  of  his  own  methods,  or  perhaps  even 
of  his  views,  of  instruction.  That  this  is  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  we  are  inclined  to  believe.  But  the  subject  merits  par- 
ticular consideration. 

If  the  position  is  taken  as  a  general  one,  that  no  abridgement 
should  be  used  as  introductory  to  a  fuller  work,  then  the  practice 
of  many  of  the  best  pubHc  and  private  seminaries  abroad — not  to 
say  at  home — is  erroneous;  for,  in  not  a  few  of  these — we  speak  of 
England  and  Scotland  more  particularly;  though  the  same  usage  pre- 
vails, we  believe,  in  Grerroany  and  France— an  introdiHstory  com- 
pend is  always  made  use  of  with  young  learners.  Not  to  insist  oti 
this  point,  however,  one  thing  is  evident,  that  even  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  Adam's  Granunar,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  what  to  young 
boys  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Now,  in  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, where  minute  oral  explanation  is  but  little  employed,  beginners 
must  encounter  many  unnecessary  and  obstinate  difficulties,  if  the 
manual  which  they  use  is  not  adapted  to  their  capacity. 

There  is  much  truth,  we  think,  in  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
force  of  first  impressions.  The  supposed  difficulty,  however,  seems 
unnecessarily  magnified;  and  we  do  not  speak  in  this  case  without 
the  support  of  facts;  for,  in  nearly  ten  years'  practice  in  teaching  pu- 
pils in  both  situations  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gould,  we  have  found  no 
trouble  occasioned  to  any  scholar  who  had  been  thorough^  trained 
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on  an  introductory  compend.  Indeed,  we  have  always  regarded  a 
scholar  as  deficient  who  had  not  attained  a  perfect  facility  of  mental 
reference  to  every  part  of  the  grammar,  independently  of  its  ocular 
place  in  the  book.  That  the  principle  of  association  is  strong  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  we  readily  concede;  but  that  it  should  be 
indulged  to  the  degree  mentioned  by  the  author,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe. 

The  facihty  of  turning  to  any  rule  or  observation  desired,  becomes 
an  inoonsiderable  advantage,  when  we  advert  to  the  fact  that 
every  scholar  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  master  of  the  contents  of 
his  Grammar,  that  he  never  would  need  to  turn  to  any  part  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  deficiencies  of  his  memory.  In 
good  schools  abroad,  this  perfect  mental  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject is  constantly  required; — so  much  so,  that,  afler  finishing  the 
first  course  of  Latin  grammar,  it  is  not  unusual  to  demand  of  one 
scholar  a  perfectly  accurate  recitation  of  every  word  in  the  etymo- 
logical part  of  the  Grammar;  of  another,  the  syntactical;  of  a  third, 
the  prosodial;  and,  in  former  times,  is  was  a  customary  reward  of 
merit,  for  a  scholar  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  diligence  in 
study,  and  accuracy  in  recitation,  to  be  permitted  to  recite  before 
his  class,  in  successive  school-hours,  every  word  of  his  introductory 
abridgement. 

The  last  objection  to  the  use  of  different  Ghrammars,  is  that  it  oc- 
casions confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  On  the  plan  of  oral 
instruction /nentioned  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  article, 
it  is  by  some  teachers  thought  a  part  of  their  duty  to  mention  to 
their  pupils,  in  a  familiar  and  explanatory  way,  the  different  views 
which  different  grammarians  have  taken  of  the  same  point  in  a  given 
lesson.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher  gives  his  reasons  for  adhe- 
ring to  his  own  views  or  to  those  of  the  book.  All  this  is  done  in  a 
simple,  intelligible,  and  unaffected  manner,  which  has  no  tendenoy 
to  make  boys  hypercritics  or  pedants,  but  puts  them  in  possession  of 
a  few  sound  reasons  in  favor  of  the  method  of  instruction  by 
which  they  have  been  taught.  To  pupils  trained  in  this  way  no 
confusion  can  arise  from  the  use  of  difierent  grammars. — On  the 
whole,  however,  we  consider  the  last-mentioned  objection  as  more 
weighty,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  schools,  than  any  other  which 
our  author  has  advanced. 

Be  these  minor  considerations  as  they  may;  we  cannot  take 
leave  of  this  valuable  school-book,  without  expressing  our  warmest 
approbation  of  it,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  facilities  which  its  ed- 
itor has  afforded  our  youth  for  their  progress  in  a  language  which 
is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  their  own;  which  is  the  ave- 
nue to  professional  life,  and  to  the  highest  and  most  honored 
Inheres  of  public  usefulness. 
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EDINBURGH  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Yesterday  week  being  the  aDniversary  of  the  fouodatioo  of  this  excellent  cha- 
rity,  the  pupils,  male  and  female,  were  examined  in  the  Great  Basket  Room  of 
the  Asylum,  in  Nicolson  street,  in  presence  of  several  of  the  directors,  and  a 
crowded  assemblage  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  of  whom  the  great  ma- 
jority were  ladies. 

The  directors  not  anticipating  such  a  meeting,  had  not  made  arrangements  for 
raising  the  seats,  so  that  only  those  who  were  placed  near  the  top  of  the  room, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  witoess  the  cxhibitioo,  which  commenced  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  concluded  about  three. 

The  pupils  were  examined  in  their  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  in  spelling, 
grammar,  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  astronomy ;  in  almost  all 
of  which  they  displayed  a  w^d^rful  proficiency.  One  of  the  male  pupils,  J.  Mc. 
L.  who  has  t)een  in  the  institution  from  its  commencement  in  the  year  1793,  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  memory,  hi  repeathig  large  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  most  of  which  he  seemed  intimately  acquainted,  and  could  repeat  al- 
most every  part  of  it  upoq  tb9  book«  chap^er^  and  verse  being  mentioned,  and 
quoted  the  chapter  aad  verse  of  whatever  passage  was  repeated  to  him. 

The  examination  commenced  by  recitations  of  various  passages  of  the  scrip- 
tures, which  were  m  general  delivered  with  good  emphasis  and  accurate  pronun- 
ciation. 

Several  of  the  pupils  showed  great  dexterity  in  writing  with  what  they  call 
the  string  alphabet,  which  consists  of  making  particular  knots  representing  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  on  small  pieces  of  twine.  One  of  the  pupils,  wrote  in  this 
manner  the  words  ^  Fear  God  and  honor  the  king'  in  three  and  a  half  minutes, 
lo  a  competition  for  the  prize  of  6s.  in  this  cla^s,  the  121st  psalm  had  been  given, 
and  the  specimen  which  obtained  the  prize,  was  declared  by  the  teacher  to  be 
both  beautifully  written,  and  without  a  single  error  in  spelling. 

lu  the  geography  class,  several  of  the  pupils  displayed  great  knowledge  of  the 
science,  particuiariy  a  young  female,  who,  upon  a  large  globe  constructed  for  the 
use  of  the  bKnd,  pointed  out  any  country,  island,  city,river,  lake,  or  sea,  which  was 
requested  of  her,  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  calculated  the  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes of  various  places  with  Ihc  utmost  accuracy.  Four  of  the  male  pupils 
were  also  examined  in  this  class,  who  all  showed  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  subject ;  but  the  latter  was  declared  to  be  the  most  proficient.  The  pupils 
were  examined  in  this  branch  by  one  of  their  own  number,  David  M'Beath,  who 
is  the  inventor  of  the  string  alphabet.  The  first  lessons  in  geography  which  have 
been  given  in  the  establishment,  were  within  the  present  year ;  ajid  the  teacher 
of  the  boys,  himself  blind,  did  not  receive  a  lesson  till  the  6rst  week  in  January. 
Mr  Richardson  had  been  employed  to  teach  both  the  male  and  female  classes, 
but  soon  found  M'Beath  so  apt  a  scholar,  as  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  to  en- 
trust him  with  the  whole  luperintendeoce  of  the  boys'  class. 

A  beautiful  and  ingenious  map  of  the  solar  system,  contrived  by  the  secretary, 
Mr  Johnston,  was  displayed,  oo  which  M'Beath  sbowed  great  dexterity,  cooside- 
ring  that  be  bad  only  one  previous  lesson. 

The  object  of  the  directors  seems  to  be,  to  employ  the  blind  in  such  studies 
as  will  enable  them  to  exercise  their  powers  of  thinking  in  a  usefvl  and  rational 
manner ;  and  with  this  view  they  have  been  taBght  to  use  the  node  of  writing 
above  described,  which  seenis,  from  what  was  produced  at  th«  meeting,  abun- 
dantly easy  of  acquirement. 

There  are  constaotiy  at  work  at  the  asylum  abont  26  looms.  Four  weeks 
ago,  a  mark  was  made  on  the  respective  webs,  and  a  prize  of  a  sovereign  offered 
to  the  person  who  should  produce  the  nsost  cloth,  weU  woven.  P.  B,  who  has 
been  long  blind,  but  who,  while  he  enjoyed  vision,  had  been  bred  a  weaver,  pro- 
duced 125  yards  of  striped  Holland,  and  J.  K,  a  blind  boy  of  14  years,  taught  ia 
the  asylum,  produced  J 25  yards,  and  they  were  of  course  pronounced  the  suc- 
cessful competitors ;  but  to  the.  latter  much  more  credit  appears  due,  from  his 
extreme  youth,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  till  he  entered  the  institution. 
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The  whole  was  concloded  with  an  impressive  prayer  bjr  the  Rev.  Dr.  GordoD, 
and  two  pieces  of  sacred  music,  which  were  executed  by  the  blind,  and  had  ao 
imposing  effect. 

The  work  done  by  the  girls,  as  well  as  various  articles  made  by  the  men  and 
bovs,  were  exhibited  to  the  company  after  the  examination. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  was  a  most  interesting  exhibition ;  and  the  anxiety  shown 
by  the  public  to  witness  it  on  this  occasion,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  cause  the 
directors,  before  the  next  annual  examination,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will 
enable  all  present  to  be  fully  gratified.  Caledonian  Mercury. 

LAW  SCHOOL  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

The  law  school  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  has  been  established  for  seye* 
ral  years,  and  has  enjoyed  a  very  liberal  patronage ;  but  until  very  lately  there 
has  been  published  no  particular  statement  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  that 
institution.  The  public  seem  to  have  been  too  well  satisfied  of  the  ability  and 
learning  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Howe,  its  principals,  to  demand  of  them  any  very 
strict  account  of  their  mode  of  instruction.  Within  a  few  weeks,  however, 
these  gentlemen  have  published  a  sort  of  prospectus,  detailing  what  seems  to  us  a 
verv  excellent  and  judicious  plan  of  study.  As  the  school  is  rapidly  rising  into 
notice  and  favor,  and  as  the  whole  community  is  interested  that  those  who  pro- 
fess the  complicated  and  difficult  science  of  law,  should  be  sound  and  ripe  scho* 
lars  in  their  way,  we  have  been  induced  to  say  something  of  this  plan,  and  the 
advantages  with  which  we  suppose  it  to  be  attended. 

Lectures  of  ao  hour  are  delivered  at  this  institution  three  times  a  week.  These 
lectures  are  intended  to  embrace  most  of  the  important  titles  of  the  law,  and  to 
treat  in  a  particular  manner  of  those  in  which  the  greatest  alterations  have  been 
made  in  our  own  country,  and  those  which  have  been  less  fully  discussed  by  ele- 
mentary writers.  An  extensive  and  valuable  law  library  is  open  at  all  times  to 
the  pupil ;  and  he  is  directed  in  his  reading  by  the  particular  advice  of  the  princi- 
pals ;  regard  being  always  had,  in  the  selection  of  books,  to  his  capacity  and  at- 
tainments, to  the  progress  he  has  made  in  the  studies  of  hii  profession,  and  to 
the  time  he  expects  to  devote  to  them.  Recitations  flrom  these  books  take 
place  three  times  a  week.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
plan  of  instruction  pursued  at  this  school.  Not  only  are  recitations  exceedingly  im- 
portant, as  helps  to  the  memory,  but  they  give  an  opportunity  for  the  removal 
of  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  and  for  the  explication  of  those  abstruse  doc- 
trines, and  nice  distinctions,  which  abound  in  our  law,  and  which  are  not  alwnye 
apprehended  with  the  same  readiness  and  clearness  as  self  evident  propositions. 
Tbe  conimon  law  of  this  country  is  principally  learned  from  English  books— 
from  eleooentary  works  compiled  with  great  industry,  and  in  many  instances,  di- 
gested with  great  skill,  and  from  the  reports  of  decisions  in  English  courts  of  law. 
These  works,  besides  that  they  give  no  information  of  the  changes  which  we 
have  made  in  the  English  law,  contain  much  which  it  is  not  important  that  the  pupil 
should  particularly  study  and  remember.  So  many  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  common  law  by  the  statutes  of  this  country ;  so  many  in  sonoe  of  the 
states  have  crept  in  from  mere  custom ;  so  much  of  it  has  grown  obsolete  b^ 
lapse  of  time,  and  so  much  is  inapplicable  to  our  peculiar  condition,  or  incompati- 
ble with  our  institutions,  that  an  able  and  learned  guide  is  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent in  his  researches.  He  who  should  undertake  to  prepare  himself  for  the  pur- 
suit of  this  profession,  by  the  aid  of  books  alone,  without-  observation  of  the 
practice  in  our  courts,  or  inquiry  of  experienced  lawyers,  besides  having  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  unnecessary  labors,  would  find  himself,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  profession,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  uncertainty  and  embarrassment. 

In  addition  to  these  recitations,  and  to  the  conversations  to  which  they  give  rise, 
upoQ  the  subject  of  their  studies,  great  pains  are  taken  by  the  princip^Ja,  one  of 
whom  is  a  judge  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts  courts,  and  the  other  an  advocate  in 
extensive  practice,  to  state  to  their  pupils  tbe  cases  which  occur  on  the  circuits^ 
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the  questioDt  raised,  and  ar^meDts  urged  on  the  trial,  and  the  way  in ' 
these  are  finally  settled.  This  part  of  the  instruction  is  also  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, as  it  gives  the  pupil  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  details  of 
practice,  and  in  some  sort  supplies  the  want  of  experience.  Thife  familiar  way 
of  reporting  cotemporary  litigations  and  deci»ions,  interests  the  mind  far  more 
strongly,  and  leaves  a  much  deeper  impression,  than  the  reading  of  printed  re- 
ports.  Among  the  multitude  of  things  which  we  remember,  how  many  are 
there,  whose  only  bold  upon  our  recollections  is,  that  they  happened  in  our  own 
time,  and  our  own  neiffhborbood. 

According  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  prospectus,  a  discussion  of  some  legal 
question  by  the  students,  takes  place  every  week.  Readiness  in  applying  the 
principles  of  law,  skill,  self  possession,  and  fluency  in  debate,  are  qualities  of 
great  importance  to  the  lecal  profession.  They  are  as  much  so  to  the  ;f  oungest 
as  to  the  oldest  of  its  members ;  and  yet  they  are  things  of  habit,  the  fruit  of  fre- 
quent exercise.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  them  of  him  who  has  bad  no  op- 
portunity to  improve  his  natural  powers  by  practice,  as  it  is  to  expect  of  a  child 
that  he  will  go  alone  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.  There  is  no  reaM>n  why  those 
acquisitions  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  a  legal  education.  A  good  general  is 
not  satisfied  with  merely  providing  keen  and  bright  weapons  for  his  recruils;  be 
will  not  push  them  into  battle  till  they  have  become  dexterous  in  their  use. 

In  short,  the  school  of  Messrs.  Howe  and  Mills,  combines  every  advantage  which 
can  arise  from  a  term  of  study  in  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  with  all  those  of  an 
academic  institution.  The  fine  village  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  agreeable  manners  and  cultivated  minds  of  .the  in- 
habitants, are  of  themselves  strong  recommendations  in  its  favor ;  and  we  learn 
that  the  principals  are  about  to  place  it  in  a  still  more  classic  atmosphere,  bj 
removing  it  to  a  retired  part  of  the  town,  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  cele- 
brated school  of  Messrs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft.  JV.  E.  Obt, 

GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 

We  are  happy  to  understand  that  a  gymnasium  has  been  instituted  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  from  Germany.  The  result, 
thus  far,   is  very  satisfactory  both  to  the  instructers  and  the  students. 

In  Boston,  a  meeting  has  been  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  take  the 
proper  measures  for  establishing  a  gymnasium. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CIVIL  LAW. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  Law  is  commenced  at  the  Atheneum,  by  Dr. 
Charles  Follcn  who  baa  lectured  on  that  subject,  in  several  of  the  German  Uni» 
versities. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  EDUCATION. 

There  are,  it  is  calculated,  m  the  United  States,  about  3,000,000  children,  and 
all  these  children  are  in  the  conunon  course  of  things  to  become  the  future  ac- 
tors in  the  afiairs  of  this  nation* 

EASTON  COLLEGE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  bin  has  passed  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Easton,  Northampton  county.  The  object  of  this  institution  is,  *  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  the  useful 
Arts,  military  science,  tacti^  and  engineering,  and  the  learned  and  foreign  Ian- 
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guafies,^  to  be  called  *  La  Fa^te  Colkgt.'*  There  is  to  be  foreTer  maintain- 
ed 10  this  college  a  professorship  of  the  Grerman  language ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  organised  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils^  &e  adjutant  general  of 
this  commonwealth  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  Corporation  100  muskets  and 
bayonets  with  belts,  bayonet  scabbards,  and  cartouch  boxes,  complete. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  government  pays  13,500  dollars  annually,  for  the  support  of  schools,  &c. 
at  38  stations  among  various  tribes  of  Indians.  Of  the  schools,  16  were  establish* 
ed  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  missions,  7  by  the  Baptists,  6  by  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  2  by  the  Moravians,  &:c.  The  society  of  Jesuits 
have  a  catholic  school  among  the  Indians  of  Missouri,  which  receives  eirht  hundred 
dollars  annually.  The  number  of  teachers,  (including  their  families,)  at  all  the 
schools,  is  281 ;  number  of  scholarS|  1159. 

mechanics'  institutions  in  ENGLAND. 

» 

There  were  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  December,  eighty-five  or  ninety 
mechanics*  institutes,  or  similar  estabfishroents  connected  with  libraries.  The 
celebrated  geometrician  and  astronomer.  La  Place,  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  London  mechanics*  institute,  in  which  he  commended  them 
highly., 

mechanics'  institutions  in  FRANCE. 

Mechanics*  institutions  are  forming  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Baron 
Charles  Dupin,  and  in  other  cities  of  France,  by  some  learned  professors. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  present  session,  has  passed  a  law 
which  provides  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools  throughout  that 
state. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSTLVANIA. 

According  to  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  first  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
Schools  of  mutual  instruction  is  3507.  viz: — 

In  the  Boyt. 

Model  School,  342 

Lombard  Street,  262 

Northern  Liberties,  300 

Kensington*  176 

Southwark,  339 

Moyamensing,  203 

Spring  Garden,  87 

Mary  street,  (coloured.)  185                   >         oo^ 

Gaskill,  street  (coloured.)  148  J         *" 

1894 '       1618  3507 

Exclusive  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling  defMirtments,  and  writers  on  slates, 
there  are  among  these  children  1728  in  the  reading,  899  in  the  paper  writing,  and 
1474  in  the  arithmetic  classes : — in  the  latter  branch  some  have  advanced  to  vul- 
gar fractions,  and  in  several  schools  grammar  and  geography  have  been  success- 
fully taught.  Knitting  and  other  useful  needlework  forms  part  of  the  instruction 
of  the  girls,  and  at  one  of  the  schools  the  platting  of  straw  has  recently  been  bene- 
ficially introduced*  ' 


OirU. 

ToiaU. 

240 

682 

229 

491 

297 

597 

171 

347 

268 

607 

208 

411 

52 

139 
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At  (he  common  schools  io  the  country  parts  of  the  district,  there  are640  pupil^t 
which  added  to  those  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  gives  an  aggregate  of  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fortj-four  children,  who,  in  the  official  jear  now  ter* 
minated,  have  freely  received  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  Cootrollersbave  drawn  orders  upon  the  County  Treasurer  for  $22,442  71: 
of  which  Slim  $1 1,531  8^  is  chargeable  to  the  support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools 
— $  4,856  99,  to  real  estate  and  school  furniture,  principally  for  the  completion  of 
the  new  building  in  the  second  section— and  $6053  90,  to  education  in  the  countrj 
sections. 

PROPOSED  INSTITUTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  re^rt  of  tlie  commissioners  on  the  above  subject  has^  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,  been  returned  for  Airtber  consideration. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PERtJ. 

We  observe  among  recent  measures,  which  are  much  in  the  spirit  of  BoK- 
var^s  general  policy,  a  decree  of  the  council  of  government,  establishing  a  coUeg9 
for  the  education  of  the  Indians.  The  colleges  of  Liberty  and  St.  Charies  are  to 
he  united  under  the  name  of  the  Convictorio  of  Bolivar,  for  the  support  of  which 
$400  a  month  are  to  be  paid,  $300  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  support 
and  instruction  of  Indian  youths  ;  and  in  the  college  of  Independencia  $200  are 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Another  decree  orders  the  re- establishment  of  the 
public  lectures  in  Spanish,  Latin  and  rhetoric,  for  the  public  instruction  of  youth. 


TALE  COLLEGE. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Yale  College,  for  the  year 
1825-6,  just  published,  it  appears,  that  there  are  now  in  that  institution  23  Theo- 
logical Students,  16  Law  Students,  75  Medical  Students,  and  354  Undergradaatet« 
Of  the  latter  159  are  from  Connecticut ;  57  from  Massachusetts  ;  56  from  New- 
York  ;  13  from  Pennsylvania ;  11  from  Ohio ;  10  from  Maryland  ;  9  from  South- 
Carolina;  5  from  New-Hampshire;  4  from  North-Carolina;  4  from  New- Jersey; 
4  from  Mississippi ;  3  from  Virginia ;  3  from  Georgia ;  3  from  Louisiana  ;  3  from 
Alabama ;  2  from  Rhode-Island  ;  1  from  Vermont ;  1  from  Delaware ;  2  from  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  2  from  the  West-Indies ;  1  from  Lower  Canada ;  and  I  from 
Greece. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  IN  MARYLAND. 

To  day  Mr.  Teakle^s  bill  to  establish  primary  schools  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, came  up  for  discussion  and  was  passed. 


USEFUL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  New- York,  in  a  late  report  of  their  commit-> 
tee,  have  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  Agriculture,  Mechanics, 
and  the  useful  Arts  to  be  connected  with  each  college  in  that  state,  to  instruct  the 
manufacturer,  the  mechanic,,  journeyman,  apprentice,  and  laborer,  in  the  princi- 
plerupon  which  successful  practice,  in  tlieir  several  occupations  depends.  They 
recommend  courses  of  popular  lectures  upon  Agriculture,  Cliemistry,  and  Me- 
chanics. 


*^ 
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Works  in  the  department  of  education* 

The  Biblical  Reader;  or  Interesting  Extracts  from  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, with  Practical  ObserYations,  and  Qjjestions  for  the  ExaminatioD 
of  Scholars.  For  the  use  of  Schools  generally,  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
particular:  also  well  calculated  for  Individuals  and  Families.  By  th« 
Ilev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.  Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  and  Principal 
of  a  Literary  Seminary,  Boston,  Mass.  with  Cuts.  Boston,  1826:  12 
mo.  pp.  472. 

The  object  of  thU  excellent  volume  ii  to  ^  fumUh  tchools  with  such  telectioDft 
from  the  sacred  volume  as  appeared  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructiTe  to  the 
rising  generation.'  The  bopk  is  arranged  in  chapters,  each  embracing  a  distkx:t 
portion  of  the  scriptures,  and  forming  a  lesson  of  moderate  length.  Questions  in* 
tended  to  secure  the  pupil^s  attention,  and  impress  the  sut^ect  on  his  meoMry,  are 
annexed  to  every  ctmpter ;  and  a  few  practical  observations  aie  suJbjoined,  as  n 
proper  conclusion  of  the  lesson. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is,  we  think,  one  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  eminently 
useful. 

In  two  minor  pomts,  also,  it  seems  well  adapted  for  schools.  The  arrangement 
of  numbered  verses  is  dispensed  with ;  and  the  pages  present  the  form  of  regular 
paragraphs,  dependent  on  the  connection  and  the  sense.  More  attention  is  thus 
attracted  to  the  meaning,  and  the  exercise  of  reading  is  greatly  facilitated. 

We  quote  from  the  preface  the  following  valuable  directions  for  the  use  of  this 
work ;  as  the  exercise  suggested  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  a  place  among  va* 
luable  improvements  in  mslruction.  *At  the  appointed  hour  for  beginning  tbM 
school,  and  before  any  studies  or  recitations  are  introduced,  let  one  of  Uie  scbolart 
read  aloud,distinctly  and  reverently,  one  of  the  chapters :  while  one  is  thus  readii^ 
let  all  be  in  profound  silence ;  and  to  insure  the  attention  of  the  irbole  school  to 
what  i^  read,  each  one  should  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  answer  the  few  questions 
which  follow  the  chapter.'^-*  When  the  reading  is  finished,  and  the  questions  are 
answered,  the  instructer  should  read,  impressively,  the  practical  observations 
which  succeed.^ 

As  we  l>eUeve  that  the  Biblical  Reader  will  be  extendvely  used  in  families  and 
schools,  we  would  suggest  to  the  author  the  following  additions :  a  few  questions 
on  the  practical  observations  which  follow  each  chapter,  and  some  geographical 
and  historical  illustrations  from  Burder,  Harris,  and  other  suitable  authors,  so  as 
to  render  every  lesson  still  more  interesting  and  instructive. 

An  Address  delivered  May  23d,  1820,  to  the  Teachers  of  the  South 
Parish  Sunday  School,  Portsmouth,  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Parker.  18 
mo.  pp.  18. 

This  little  pamphlet  abounds  in  valaable  practical  suggestions,  which  may  be 
advantageously  adopted  by  instructers  generally,  as  weU  as  by  that  class  toi 
whose  use  it  was  more  immediately  intended. 

Useful  Tables  of  Scripture  Names,  Scripture  Geography,  Scripture 
Chrcmology,  and  Scripture  References ;  inclading  valaable   Harrao- 
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nies  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  G.  TowDsenJ,  and  S.  F.  Jarvis, 
D.  D.  prepared  to  accompany  the  Reference  Bible,  By  Hervey  Wil- 
bur, A.  M.     Boston,  1826:  I81D0.     pp.  86. 

This  useful  manual  presents,  first,  the  proper  names  of  scripture  accented  for 
pronunciation,  according  to  Walker's  Kej  and  Rules :  second,  an  etymological 
table  of  such  names  as  are  thought  of  any  importance  for  elucidating  tf  xts,  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New :  thirds  a  general  Tiew  of  sacred  geography, 
(by  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester.)  In  the  fast  mentioned  department,  alter  a  few  gene- 
ral introductory  obsenrations,  the  learner  is  furnished  with  a  geographical  vocabu- 
lary of  scripture  names,  arranged  after  the  manner  usually  adopted  in  gazetteers, 
and  presenting  much  information  within  a  small  compass.-»Tben  follows  a  chro- 
nological harmony  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  *  a  syllabus  of  Townsend's  recent 
able  work  on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot's  chronicle.'  The  plan  of  a  simple  and  in- 
genious harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  is  the  next  important  article  in  the  Tables. 
A  chronological  table,  and  a  table  of  references,  conclude  the  volume. 

From  the  analysis  which  is  here  given  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  our  readers 
will  perceive  that  the  aim  of  the  compiler  is  to  form  intelligent  readers  of  the  sa- 
cred volume. 

We  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  proprietor  of  this  useful  manual, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pronouncing  Bible,  and  the  author  of  the  Biblical  Reader, 
that  by  a  disinterested  and  cordial  co-operation  in  the  production  of  one  school- 
book,  combining  the  merits  of  their  respective  works,  they  would  greatly  facili- 
tate religious  instruction,  and  perform  a  service  which  would  entitle  them  to  the 
perpetual  gratitude  of  the  American  community. 

A  Spelling  Book  containing  Exercises  in  Orthography,  Pronunciation, 
and  Reading.  By  William  Bolles.  New  London,  1825  :  12mo.  pp. 
156. 

Mr.  Bolles^  spelling-book  contains  Walker^s  notation  of  orthoepy,  applied  to 
colnnms  of  words  arraneed  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  read- 
ing lessons  are  judiciously  composed  or  selected  ;  being  intelligible  and  pleasing 
in  their  style.  The  vocabulary  will  be  found  a  very  useful  part  of  the  book. 
The  definitions  of  the  words  are,  in  most  instances,  rery  happily  given :  they  are, 
in  fact,  what  they  ought  to  be  in  every  book  of  this  kind,  explanatory,  rather 
than  logical :  they  give  the  signification  of  the  words — a  thing  pouch  more  useful  to 
children  than  the  most  exact  and  faoltless  definition. 

Cornelius  Nepos  de  Viti  Excellentiuin  Imperatorum.  From  the 
third  Edition  of  J.  H.  Bremi.  With  English  Notes.  Boston,  1826:  12 
mo.  pp.  174. 

It  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  heard  of  this  school-book  bebg  b  the 
press.  There  is  no  classical  writer  better  suited  for  an  introduction  to  Cesar ;  and 
none  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin  reading,  more  acceptable  or  more  use- 
ful to  the  young.  The  cultivation  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  ancient  history, 
and  of  a  taste  for  a  simple,  correct,  and  chaste  style  of  composition,  should  be 
going  on  along  with  every  branch  of  study,  and  more  especially  with  every  stage 
of  classical  education.  We  are  glad  therefore  to  receive  thU  excellent  school-k>ook 
from  a  source  so  well  entitled  to  public  confidence  as  the  !>chool  at  Northampton. 

In  several  years^  use  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  our  only  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  from 
the  numerous  inaccuracies  and  false  readings  of  the  common  school  copies  of  this 
work,  many  of  the  Kogiish  and  i^cotch  editions  being,  if  possible,  more  faulty  than 
the  American.  The  Regent^s  Classics,  it  is  true,  furnish  a  beautiful  copy,  and  a 
carefully  revised  text ;  but  the  book  which  is  thus  ofifered  is  too  rare  among  us, 
and  too  costly  for  school  use. 
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The  text  of  the  preient  edition  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  editor;  and  the  neat- 
nets  of  the  execution  induces  us  to  suggest  that  expense  would  not  be  thrown 
awaj,  in  fumishiog  a  few  copies  which  might  take  a  place  among  the  minor  clas- 
aics  on  the  shelves  of  a  library. 


BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Fruits  of  Enterprise,  exhibited  in  die  Travels  of  Belzoni  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia  :  interspersed  witb  the  Observations  of  a  Mother  to  her  chil- 
dren. By  the  author  of  the  India  Cabinet.  Boston,  1824:  ISmo. 
pp.  248. 

The  story  of  Belzoni^s  toils,  and  perils  is  here  thrown  into  the  form  of  family 
convernation,  adapted  to  tlie  capacity  of  children.  A  book  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  a  luxury  solely  for  the  rich  and  the  scienti6c  among  adults, 
h  thus  made  acressible  to  the  young,  in  a  form  suited  to  their  means,  their  under- 
standing, and  their  taste. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  labors  of  Belzoni,  is  essential  to  all  readers  who 
would  keep  up  with  the  current  of  human  knowledge.  This  book  for  juvenile  read« 
ers,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  classed  among  those  wUch  are  merely  romantic  or  eut^ 
tertaining  s  it  is  highly  instructive  in  connection  with  geography  and  history,  and 
is  fitted  to  create  in  the  young  mind  a  deeper  relish  for  these  important  branches 
of  education. 

Another  and  a  very  considerable  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  perusal  of 
this  volume,  is  the  moral  improvement  of  the  reader,— a  point  to  which  the  author^ 
in  consistency  with  the  title  of  her  work,  has  steadily  directed  her  attention. 

Theodore,  or  the  Crusaders :  a  Tale  for  Youth.  By  Mrs.  Hoffiand, 
author  of  '  The  son  of  a  Genius',  &c.     Boston,  1824  :   12mo.  pp.  180. 

The  object  of  this  fascinating  story  is  to  make  the  young  reader  familiar  with  the 
era  of  the  crusades.  It  abounds  accordingly  with  those  minute  and  interestiog 
details  which,  though  they  cannot  always  enter  into  the  volumes  of  formaihistory , 
are  important  aids  to  a  full  understanding  of  their  contents. 

Mrs.  Hoffland^s  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  interest  of  the  narrative 
with  which  she  has  interwoven  so  much  instruction. 

It  would  he  an  object,  we  think,  worthy  of  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  of 
the  above  book  to  furnish  young  readers  with  an  abridged  edition  of  the  '  Tales  of 
the  Crusaders,*  and  other  historical  narratives,  which  form  so  rich  and  interesting 
a  part  of  the  productions  of  the  author  of  Waverly,  and  are  so  well  suited  to  en- 
tice the  young  to  the  study  of  history.  A  series  of  these  works  of  that  distinguish- 
ed writer,  if  prepared  in  a  suitable  style,  would,  we  think,  prove  a  very  usefiil  and 
entertaining  department  of  the  Juvenile  Library. 

The  Badge,  a  Moral  Tate  for  Children.  By  the  author  of  The  Fac- 
tory Girl,  &c.     Boston,  1825:   18mo.  pp.  36. 

This  is  truly  what  its  title  calls  it — a  moral  tale.  It  is  ably  and  beautifully 
written.  The  incidents  are  all  natural  and  highly  interesting.  The  noble  and 
disinterested  conduct  of  La  Fayette,  is  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  the  young,  to 
incite  them  to  the  exercise  of  generosity,  and  to  aid  them  in  eradicating  from  their 
hearts  every  selfish  feeling. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Printed  or  manuscript  accoonta  of  the  following  ioitittttiooa  bare  been  received, 
and  shall  be  inserted  in  our  subsequent  numbers. 

• 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
Erasmus  Hall,  L.  I. 
Geneva  CoUege,  N.  T. 
Chesterfield  Academy,  N.  H. 
Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  T. 
Westfield  Academy,  Mass. 
Dickinson  College,  Pa. 
Noyes^  School,  N.  H. 
Derb^  Academy,  Mass. 
Hoplons^  School,  Mass. 
HaverfaiU  Academj,  N.  H. 

Hanrard  University.  ' 

Tale  College. 
Gardiner  Lyceum,  Me. 
Public  Schools  of  New- York. 
Agricultural  School,  of  Dammer  Academy,  Me. 
Baltimore  College. 
Cumberland  College,  Tenn. 
Female  Seminaiy,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

We  would  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  seTeral  valuable  communications,  for 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  room  as  early  as  possible:  among  these  are  the 
following:  - 

Moravkm  education. 

Systems  of  penmanship^ 

Pestalosiian  instruction. 

Parish  Schools  of  Scotland, 

Strictures  on  a  Review  in  this  Journal,  [Zeto.] 

Education  of  females,  [H.] 

Methods  of  instruction.  [M.  K.] 

Our  acknowledgements  are  due  to  an  anonymous  friend  wlio  has  forwarded  us 
a  packet  of  veryintereitingpampUetB,  whkb  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  ser- 
viceable to  our  purposes. 

The  Report  and  the  Act  contained  in  our  present  number  have  excluded  Mr. 
N.  Webster^s  letter  to  the  public,  and  reviews  of  Algsr^s  Pronouncing  Bible  and  of 
Jamieson's  Rhetoric.  The  review  of  Greek  Grammars  shall  appear  in  our  next 
number. 
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No.  V.  MAY,  1826.  Vol.  I. 

ACCOUNT  OF   THE   SYSTEM  OF   INFANT  SCHOOLS. 
(Cone laded  from  p.  200.) 
Arrangement  cfan  hfant  School, 

The  school  room.  In  an  establishment  where  circumstance 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  mutual  exam- 
ple, fill  so  important  a  place  among  the  means  of  attaining  the 
purpose  which  is  in  view,  the  choice  of  a  suitable  room  is  of  very 
principal  moment. 

On  this  subject,  some  general  principles  may  be  laid  down,  which 
will  distinguish  those  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
real  efficiency  of  the  system,  from  those  which  are  only  desirable.  ^ 

In  the  choice  of  a  room,  then,  it  will  have  sufficiently  appeared, 
that  cheerfulness,  light,  freedom  of  air  and  of  dimension,  must  al- 
ways be  consulted.  The  walls  should,  if  possible,  be  spacious,  and 
the  roof  or  ceiling  lolly. 

The  size  of  the  room  must  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  educated  in  it.  There  should  be  space  for 
the  whole  of  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  monitors,  to  sit 
around  the  room  on  seats  affixed  to  the  walls,  that  the  area  may  be 
perfectly  free. 

The  average  of  one  foot  to  a  child  is  sufficient. 

As  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  these  establishments  is  to  gain 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  school  on  one  spot,  and  on  one  person, 
the  form  of  the  room  should,  if  possible,  be  such  as  to  cause  the 
infants  the  least  personal  trouble  and  efibrt  in  doing  so. 

It  is  desirable,  farther,  that  the  voice  of  the  teacher  should  be 
equally  heard,  without  eflbrt  on  his  part,  and  that  his  person 
should  be  seen  with  equal  distinctness,  at  all  the  most  distant  pointa 
vol.  I.  JS3 
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in  the  room.  If  he  be  obliged  to  raise  his  voice,  in  order  to  be 
heard  by  those  who  are  at  a  greater  distance  than  others,  his  tone 
will  almost  necessarily  seem  to  approach  to  that  of  anger;  and  the 
good  feelings  of  his  little  flock  will  in  consequence  be  disturbed; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  distance  iriH  encourage  carelessness  in 
those  whose  attention  is  not  yet  sufficiently  secured. 

It  will  appear,  ftom  these  remarks,  that  one  decided  aim  in  the 
choice  and  the  fitting  up  of  an  infanta'  schooi^room  mnsl  be  to  place 
the  little  pupils,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  at  an  equal  distailce 
from  the  point  from  which  the  teacher  may  propose  generally  to 
address  them. 

Number  of  children. — In  the  establishment  of  an  infants'  school, 
one  of  the  first  things  which  must  occupy  our  attention  is  the  num- 
ber of  children  which  may  with  effect  be  educated  together.  Now 
in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  as  that  of  the  subjects  of  infant  in- 
struction, possibility  is,  I  would  remark,  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
guide  to  our  decision.  It  may  be  possible,  for  instance,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  for  a  certain  time,  to  c§tch  the 
attention,  and  to  instruct  together  as  many  as  three  hundred  infants; 
but  the  influence  over  so  many  cannot  be  lasting;  and  when 
disorder  is  once  effectually  introduced,  it  will  take  some  considera- 
ble time  to  remove  it.  •  The  system  may  indeed  be  destroyed  by 
either  extreme.  Where  moral  influence,  proceeding  almost  direct- 
ly fVom  the  best  and  the  kindest  feelings  of  the  heart,  is  the  only 
source  of  authority,  and  where  mutual  sympathy  is  one  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  superintendent,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  may  be  either  so  great  that  both  will  be  lost — the  voice  of 
the  teacher  be  merged  in  the  discordant  shout  of  the  infant  multi- 
tude, or  the  company  itself  divided  into  its  little  parties,  and  thus 
the  influence  of  mutual  sympathy  cease  to  be  universal;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  so  6mall,Hhat  the  desire  to  excel  will  subside 
into  personality,  or  the  influence  of  evil  temper  and  of  disorder  be- 
come universal,  before  the  superintendent  is  able  to  subdue  it  by 
the  better  feelings  which  may  remain. 

Where  circumstances  are  favorable,  three  schools,  of  one  hundred 
children  each,  are  far  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  three  hundred. 
The  number  should  not  be  less  than  fi-om  fifty  to  eighty,  and  it 
should  on  no  occasion  exceed  one  hundred  and  Miy,  In  an  as- 
sembly so  circunfiscribed,  if  the  form  of  the  room  be  suitable,  the 
superintendent  may,  from  his  rostrum,  watch  the  eye  of  any  indivi- 
dual. He  may  address  himself  to  any  one,  or  he  may  aVail  himself 
of  the  ear  of  all,  without  elevation  of  voice,  without  anger,  and  with 
the  best  effect. 

Age  of  the  children. — Children  are  admitted  into  the  infants* 
schools  fi'om  the  age  of  two  years,  to  that  at  which  they  are  received 
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into  the  parochial  schools;  which  is  generally  six  or  seven.  The 
presence  of  the  older  children,  if  the  ^tablishment  be  well  mana« 
gedy  is  productive  of  very  beneficial  consequences.  The  mutual 
iodueace  of  the  infants  on  each  other  may,  through  these,  be  ren- 
dered more  extensively  effectual,  and  as  they  will  have  attained  to 
a  greater  measure  of  knowledge  than  the  others,  and  will  have  'im- 
bibed more  correct  habits  of  order  apd  attention,  the  best  monitors 
nay  generally  be  selected  from  amongst  them. 

Separation  of  the  bots  and  oirls. — ^Afler  the  assembling  of 
the  school,  the  first  division  that  takes  place  must  be  that  of  the 
boys  and  the  girls,  whom  it  will  be  well  to  arrange  at  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  rooms.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  useless  to  insist  on  this 
division  among  children  so  young  as  those  at  an  infants'  school; 
nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  present  ne- 
cessity for  it.  The  principle,  however,  is  accordant  with  the  sys- 
tem. In  such  an  establishment,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  op- 
pearance  and  the  temlency  of  things,  as  well  as  to  their  present  na- 
ture; and  the  arrangement  which  I  have  thus  recommended  will, 
amongst  others,  encourage  a  delicacy  of  mind  and  propriety  of 
manners,  which  the  children  will  probably  never  totally  forget. 

Classes. — ^The  division  of  the  school  into  classes  must  be  a 
work  of  consideration  and  care,  and  will  require  much  time  for  its 
completion. 

It  will  be  more  than  probable,  that  among  a  hundred  children  of 
different  ages  under  seven  years,  a  few  will  be  found  who  have  al- 
ready, by  the  diligence  of  their  parents,  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  some  of  the  more  simple  words. 
Now,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  teacher  must  accurately  acquaint 
himself  with  the  state  of  knowledge  already  attained  by  each  of  his 
pupils;  and  without  any  distinct  remark  to  this  purpose,  he  must 
place  those  who  have  acquirements,  of  howsoever  small  an  extent, 
in  a  higher  place  in  the  school  than  those  who  have  none.  By  thus 
slowly  proceeding  in  his  work,  in  a  few  days  the  little  assembly 
will  have  almost  imperceptibly  assumed  a  more  correct  arrange- 
ment, and  be  will  have  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  fiiture 
proceedings.  From  this  point,  he  may,  without  hesitation,  proceed 
to  a  general  division  of  the  whole  school  into  classes. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  if  it  be  difficult  for  the  teach- 
er to  support  a  consistent  infiuence  over  the  whole  of  his  school,  it 
would  be  impossible  that  a  child  should  ever  hope  to  do  so  over  any 
considerable  number  of  his  fellow-pupils.  In  that  part,  then,  of  the 
system,  where  instruction  proceeds  immediately  from  the  monitors  to 
their  fellow-pupils,  order  can  alone  be  preserved  by  placing  the 
fewest  possible  number  under  the  care  of  each  little  teacher.  A 
monitor  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  regulate,  and  to  communicate  in- 
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ttruciioik  to  five  of  his  fellow-pupils,  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  num-^ 
ber  of  each  class.  For  the  general  purposes,  however,  of  the 
school,  it  is  thought  better  to  have  two  monitors  superintending 
the  same  little  party  of  children;  and  on  this  account  two  subordi- 
nate classes  are  regarded  as  one,  and  the  monitor  of  the  school  is 
then  called  the  second  monitor.  In  the  classes  themselves,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  place  the  children  according  to  their  several  acquire- 
ments, as  the  instruction  there  pursued  is  seldom  individual;  and 
the  personal  emulation,  which  is  excited  by  the  taking  of  places,  is 
not  known  in  this  system  of  education.  In  order  to  mark  the  di- 
vision of  the  classes,  the  seats  Haay  be  divided  by  small  partitions, 
into  compartments  of  ten  feet  each,  which  affords,  on  the  average, 
sufficient  room  for  as  many  children. 

Monitors. — In  an  infants'  school,  a  child,  who  has  attained 
knowledge  howsoever  limited,  is  supposed  to  be  thus  far  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  teach  another  child  who  has  none.  On  this  principle  the 
several  monitors  are  chosen.  All  that  is  required  in  the  way  of 
qualification  in  the  monitor  of  a  class  is,  that  he  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  which  it  is  his  office  to  communicate  to  his  little 
pupils.  It  will  be  evident,  that  in  this  manner  all  the  school  may 
be  reduced  to  an  order  of  successive  instruction,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher,  will  be,  in  this  department,  most  effectually 
performed  by  his  personal  attention,  chiefly  to  the  highest  classes. 
Through  these,  as  monitors,  he  communicates  the  same  knowledge 
to  the  second  order  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  by  succession  to  every 
class  in  the  school.  His  personal  attention  to  the  subordinate 
classes  will  be  of  a  more  general  character.  He  will  call,  and  fix 
their  attention,  as  he  passes  round  the  room,  to  the  various  subjects 
of  instruction;  and  support,  where  necessary,  the  influence  of  the 
little  teachers  over  those  intrusted  to  their  care.  As  the  monitors 
are,  in  their  order,  themselves  moreover  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  under  such  circumstances  must  for  the  time  leave  their  classes, 
the  most  intelligent  child  in  each  class  is  chosen,  to  fill,  at  these 
times,  the  place  of  the  little  instructer^  and  obtains  the  name  of  the 
9ulh-monitor. 

When  the  lesson  is  to  be  given  to  the  whole  school  at  once  from 
the  rostrum,  the  monitors  are  chosen  from  among  the  boys  without 
any  regard  to  their  place  in  their  several  classes.  The  more  sim- 
ple combinations  of  number,  for  instance,  or  the  more  easy  tables, 
are  recited  aloud  from  that  place  by  some  of  the  least  advanced  in 
knowledge.  The  teacher  is  here  constantly  changed,  and  all  feel 
that  in  their  turn  they  may  assume  the  place  of  instructer  to  all  the 
others. 

Besides  these  monitors,  two  or  more  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
totive  children  may  be  selected,  to  act  each  alternately  as  a  woiSIb- 
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ing  mondof.  The  duty  of  this  monitor  is  to  walk  slowly  from  one 
end  of  the  school  to  the  other,  observing  the  attention  of  the  scho- 
lars; himself  at  the  same  time  reciting  aloud  the  lesson,  if  the  in* 
struction  be  general,  or  exciting  the  various  classes  to  diligence. 
He  preserves  order,  under  the  tiirection  of  the  superintendent,  and 
informs  him  of  any  delinquency  which  he  may  perceive  in  any  part 
of  the  little  assembly. 

It  will  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the  superinten* 
dent,  to  watch  over  the  dispositions  of  the  monitors;  as  there  will 
be  constantly  a  danger  of  their  assuming  an  authority  over  their  fel« 
low-pupils,  which  is  beneficial  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  the 
genersd  order  of  the  school.  He  must  be  keenly  alive  to  any 
harshness  of  address  which  they  may  use.  He  must  not  sufier 
them  to  exercise  any  mode  of  punishment;  but  he  must  himself  be 
always  ready  to  enforce  that  measure  of  attention  to  the  lesson 
which  may  be  necessary. 

Order  of  instruction. — ^The  next  thing  which  will  require  the 
attention  of  the  superintendent  of  an  infants'  school,  after  the  di- 
vision of  the  classes,  will  be  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of  in- 
struction. He  must  first,  then,  have  clearly  stated  before  him  the 
subjects  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach  in  the  school.  These  he 
must  divide  into  the  following  parts;  those  which  may  bo  taught  to 
the  whole  school  at  once  from  the  rostrum— those  njiich  may  be 
communicated  by  mutual  instruction  in  the  several  classes — and 
those  which  are  suitable  to  the  higher  classes  alone,  and  must  be 
confined  to  the  class-room. 

It  has  been  presumed,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  treatise,  that  the 
mind  of  an  infant  cannot  be  exercised  with  cheerfulness  on  any  one 
subject,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  for  a  longer 
space  of  time  than  abiyut  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  teacher  must 
carefully  meet  this  tendency  to  weariness,  by  dividing  the  lessons 
themselves  into  so  small  parts,  that  they  may  be  severally  comple- 
ted rather  within  that  period.  Novelty,  another  desirable  object  in 
fixing  the  attention  of  infants,  may  be  thus  consulted;  as  the  lesK 
Bons  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  recur  not  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  week,  and  then  at  dififerent  periods  of  the  day.  After 
the  division  of  the  lessons,  the  teacher  may  next  proceed  to  form 
his  scheme  ofinstructum.  He  may,  in  his  scheme,  divide  the  school- 
hours  of  the  week  into  their  quarters;  and  having  thus  before  hiin 
the  division  of  the  time  of  the  week,  he  may  allot  to  each  quarter 
its  lesson,  and  arrange  the  whole  in  the  manner  which  he  conceives 
to  be  most  suitable  to  the  ends  he  has  in  view.  The  first  and  last 
quarter  of  each  day,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  presume,  will  in  every 
infants'  school  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  suiiahk  prayer j  and 
the  singing  of  some  simple  hymn. 
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ARTirieTAL  AIDS'  Ta  THE*  PRESERVATION  OF  ORDER.-*^!!  may  use- 
fttlljr  call  into  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  to  discover 
means  of  conveying  by  signs  his  wishes  at  once  to  the  whole  school. 
The  following,  amongst  others,  have  been  tried  with  success. 

The  division  of  the  lessons  into  portions  adapted  to  periods  of 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  wiU  suggest  the  necessity  of  having,  if  pos^ 
flible,  a  clock  in  the  school-room.  It  will  not  add  very  considerably 
tp  this  ezpensoi  if,  instead  of  striking  the  hours,  the  clock  be  made 
Is  ttrike  onc€y  hudU/,  every  quarter.  When  the  superintendent  per« 
ceives  the  hand  approaching  the  quarter  he  may  place  himself  in 
the  rostrum,  and  immediately  on  Uie  stroke,  give  out,  with  a  slow 
and  distinct  voice,  what  must  be  the  lesson  of  the  next  quarter. 

He  must  have  some  sign  also  which  the  children  may  all  under- 
stand, for  their  terminating  their  lessons,  and  returning  quietly  to 
their  places.  This  may  be  the  use  of  a  Mle  bdly  which  he  may 
carry  in  his  pocket.  But  let  him  bear  in  mind,  that  he  may  both 
display  and  excite  ungovemed  passion  by  the  hasty  and  noisy  man- 
lier of  ringing  his  bell,  as  well  as  by  the  angry  tones  of  bis  voice. 
.  He  will  farther  find  it  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  directing 
the  modulation  of  the  voices  of  the  children  whibt  repeating  their 
lessons.  A  small  and  shrill  whistle  will  answer  this  purpose,  if  he 
i^npress  it,  cis  he  may  effectually,  on  the  mind  of  the  little  multitude 
that,  whenever  he  uses  it,  they  are  to  say  their  lessons  in  a  whis- 
per. 

The  following  gf^neral  considerations  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  an  infants'  school. 

In  such  an  establishment,  order  is  not  the  result  of  a  law,  but  of 
an  influence.  It  is  a  habit,  and  not  the  subjection  of  the  will  to 
reason  x>r  to  necessity.  It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  arrange  a  school  in  exact  order  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  institution,  much  time  must  be  necessarily  expended, 
and  much  patience  quietly  employed,  before  this  object  can  be 
effectually  attained.  It  will  be  necessary  not  to  attempt  too  many 
points  at  once;  but  to  begin  with  the  more  easy,  and  to  proceed  by 
degrees,  to  the  more  exact  regulations  of  the  system.  If  we  at- 
tempt every  thing  at  <mce,  we  may  preclude  ourselves  from  doing 
ajny  thing  effectually;  but  if  we  are  content  with  small  attainments 
at  first,  our  final  success  will  exceed  our  utmost  expectations. 

It  must  farther  be  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  attending  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  infant  school  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  its 
first  establishment;  when  the  object  is  to  reduce  into  order  a  whole 
assembly  of  untaught  children  at  once.  AAer  this  has  been  once 
effected,  it  will  be  preserved  with  very  little  attention  and  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.    ^^^  °®^  comers  will  then,  in  the  course  ^ 
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of  things,  be  introduced  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  will  fall  into 
the  established  order  without  any  effort,  and  almost  insensibly  to 
themselves.  •    ' 

It  will  be  advisable,  farther,  not  to  press  those  lately  introduced 
into  the  school  into  immediate  occupation.  They  may  be  generally 
suffered,  at  first,  to  place  and  to  employ  themselves  as  they  please. 
A  little  observation  on  the  part  of  the  master  wiU  lead  to  a  discover)^ 
of  their  proportionate  attainments  and  the  place  which  they  are  td 
hold;  and  when  they  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  habita 
of  the  institution,  they  will  fill  whatever  station  may  be  assigned  to 
them  with  cheerfulness  and  regularity. 

The  teacher. — With  regard  to  the  teacher  of  an  infants'  schooi, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  that  I  should  detain  the  reader  by  any  length- 
ened discussion,  as  enough  has  been  implied  in  every  part  of  the 
preceding  treatise.  The  teacher  must  be  capable  of  doing  all  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  required  of  him,  and  his  efforts  must  be 
guided,  not  by  a  desire  of  gain,  by  which  they  would  probably  M 
much  circumscribed,  but  by  an  original  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  children,  and  a  capability  of  accommodating  himself  to-  their 
feelings  and  their  tendencies. 

Number  of  teachers  in  a  school. — ^In  order  to  the  perfection 
of  the  system,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  conduct  an  infant  school 
without  the  constant  aid  of  two  persons;  the  attention  of  one  of 
whom  may  be  directed  especially  to  the  order  and  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  school,  and  of  the  other  to  the  ^communication  of 
knowledge  in  the  cla^ss^room.  The  necessity  of  two  teachers  ap^ 
pears  in  the  fact,  that  amongst  infants  of  so  tender  an  age,  it  is  not 
possible,  as  amongst  other  children,  to  have  secured  the  habit  of 
order,  independently  of  the  inspection  of  the  master.  The  unin- 
terrupted presence  of  one  teacher  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
constitute  a  part  of  the  general  arrangement. 

Qualifications  of  a  teacher. — ^A  superintendent  of  an  infanta' 
school  should,  in  few  words,  be  himseythe  model  of  thai  in  which  it  ii 
proposed  that  he  ^lould  educate  the  little  asumhly  imder  his  care. 

Religion. — ^The  first  qualification  of  such  an  individual,  it  will 
hence  follow,  must  be  the  purest  excellence  of  moral  character y  and  the 
sincere  influence  of  a  vital  and  reasowUtle  religion^  which  has  part  iti 
every  disposition,  and  enters  into  every  action  of  his  life.  It  will 
not  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  the  false  principle  which  he  may  hoM^ 
or  the  evil  habit  to  which  he  may  be  liable,  be  not  yet  directly 
cogpisable  by  the  children.  The  former  will  not  fail  to  throw  «. 
morbid  influence  over  the  course  of  his  instruction,  and  the  latter 
will  be  hidden  only  by  the  arts  of  a  hypocrite; — arts  which  not  only 
qualify,  but  pervert  and  destroy  the  real  character  of  religion,  and 
are  of  too  flimsy  a  texture  to  hide  their  degraded  principle  from  the 
eye  of  even  an  infant.     It  would  be  better,  for  the  present,  to  diiM* 
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all  appeak  to  the  religious  principles  and  feelings  of  a  child,  than 
to  place  before  him  that  which  is  calculated  to  generate  disgust; 
or  to  give  the  idea,  that  religion  consists  principally  in  form  and 
outward  show,  and  has  little  to  do  with  our  secret  actions  and  with 
our  Jieart. 

Intellectual  ac<iuirkm£NT8« — It  is  not  necessary,  that  the  in- 
tellectual acquirements  of  a  teacher  of  an  infants'  school  should 
include  more  t^an  he  maj  have  learned  at  some  of  the  best  con- 
ducted of  our  (/aiochial  establishments.  More  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  modt  of  his  knowledge  than  to  its  extent.  He  should 
have  learned  well  that  with  which  he  professes  to  be  acquainted; 
and  should  have  the  faculty  of  accurate  discrimination,  and  of  tra- 
cing the  subjects  of  knowledge  to  their  first  and  easiest  principles. 

Of  the  moral  qualities,  «eJ^oti/ro/  is  one  of  the  most  requisite. 
Irritability  and  quickness  of  action  must  soon  produce  an  evil  effect 
upon  the  little  assembly;  who  will  gradually  lose  their  respect  for 
ft  teacher,  if  he  be  frequently  under  its  influence,  and,  eventually 
imbibing  his  spirit,  refuse  to  submit  to  his  authority.  He  should  be 
kind  and  gentle ^  and  yet  consistently  firm  and  energetic  in  his  man- 
ner. His  address  should  be  always  that  of  cheerfulnessj  and  he 
should,  at  proper  times,  be  capable  of  relaxing  without  eflbrt  into 
playfulness.  And,  above  all,  whatever  he  may  think  right  to  do, 
must  be  accompanied,  both  with  a  manifest  good-will,  and  with  a 
real  as  well  as  a  professed  conviction  of  duty.  He  must  show  the 
childreny  thai  he  proceeds  always  in  submission  and  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Godj  betfond  which  he  knows  of  no  appeal. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  in  the  infancy  of  this  system, 
persons  should  ofht  themselves  altogether  prepared  to  undertake 
the  guidance  of  an  infant  school.  It  will  generally  happen,  that 
the  proposed  teacher  must  be  himself  instructed  and  formed  for  his 
work.  And  if  he  be  under  the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  there- 
fore of  an  excellent  moral  character;  if  he  be.  possessed  of  a 
strong  natural  intellect,  and  kind  afl*ections;  and  if  he  have  received 
that  measure  of  education  which  is  given  in  our  parochial  schools, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  with  care,  attention,  and  perse- 
verance, he  will  soon  be  capable  of  performing  with  propriety,  the 
duties  which  may  be  incumbent  upon  him. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessary  to  believe,  that  none  of  the 
good  effects,  which  attend  these  institutions,  can  be  secured  to  in- 
fants of  so  early  an  age,  without  attempting  an  approach  to  the 
perfection  of  the  system  which  has  been  described.  Much  has,  in 
some  places,  been  done  by  the  adoption  of  parts  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  proposed.  In  this  manner,  where  infants'  schools  cannot 
be  established,  those  conducted  by  dames,  which  exist  in  almost 
every  village  in  the  kingdom^  may,  in  many  instances,  be  much  im- 
proved. 
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[The  following  extracts  from  the  Prize  Book,  comprehend  the 
terms  of  education,  the  classification  of  the  scholars,  the  method  of 
teaching,  the  hooks  which  are  adopted  in  instructing,  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  management  of  this  school;  all  of  which, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  equally  useful  and  interesting  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  perused  the  Prize  Book  itself.] 

The  scholars  are  distributed  into  six  separate  apartments,  under 
the  care  of  the  same  number  of  instructors;  viz.  a  Principal,  or 
head  master,  a  sub-master,  and  four  assistants.  For  admission^ 
boys  must  be  at  least  nine  years  old;  able  to  read  correctly  and 
with  fluency,  and  to  write  running  hand;  they  must  know  all  the 
stops,  marks,  and  abbreviations,  and  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  Grammar  to  parse  common:  sentences  in  prose.  The  time 
of  admission  is  the  Friday  and  Saturday  next  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement at  Cambridge,  which  two  days  are  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  lasts 
five  years;  and  the  school  is  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  time  of  entrance. 

When  a  class  has  entered,  the  boys  commence  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar all  together,  under  the  eye  of  the  principal;  where  they  con- 
tinue untill  he  has  become  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  their 
individual  characters  and  capacities.  As  they  change  their  places 
at  each  recitation,  those  boys  will  naturally  rise  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  class,  who  are  most  industrious,  or  who  learn  with  the  great- 
est facility.  After  a  time  a  division  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boys 
is  taken  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the  class;  after  a  few  days  more, 
another  division  is  in  like  manner  taken  off;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
class  is  separated  into  divisions  of  equal  number;  it  having  been 
found  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  is  the  most  convenient  number  to 
driil  together. 

•  In  this  way  boys  of  like  capacities  are  put  together,  and  the  evil 
of  having  some  unable  to  learn  the  lesson  which  others  get  in  half 
the  time  allowed,  is  in  some  measure  obviated.  The  class,  thus 
arranged  for  the  year,  is  distributed  among  the  assistant  teachers, 
a  division  to  each.  This  is  preferred  to  keeping  them  together; 
for  they  are  in  the  room  with  two  divisions  of  higher  classes,  there 
being  always  three  divisions  in  each  apartment;  and  by  the  example 
of  older  boys  they  more  readily  correct  their  childish  foibles,  and 
fall  in  with  the  habits  of  the  school.  And  farther,  as  writing  is  not 
VOL.  f.  34 
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taught  in  the  school,  the  younger  classes  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  are  dismissed  at  eleven  o'clock,  an  hour  before  school  is 
done,  that  they  may  attend  a  writing  school.  It  is  necessary 
therefore,  that  one  divisioB  of  a  class  that  sUjb  till  twelve  should 
be  in  each  room,  to  afford  the  instructer  employment  from  eleven 
to  twelve  o'clock.  This,  therefore,  is  an.  hour  of  uninterrupted 
instruction  to  a  single  dwidtm  m  each  room,  after  the  other  two 
have  been  dismissed. 

When  this  distribution  is  made,  the  boys  continue  for  tbe  year  in 
the  apartment  in  which  they  are  first  placed,  unless  some  particular 
reason  should  exist  for  changing  them;  or  when  the  higher  divisions 
attend  the  sub-master,  for  instruction  in  Geography  and  Mathema- 
tics, to  ^om  these  departments  are  committed. 

This  method  of  studying  each  branch  separately,  is  adopted 
throughout  the  school.  The  same  individuals  do  not  study  Latin 
one  part  of  the  day  and  Greek  the  other,  but  each  for  a  month  at  a 
time;  and  so  with  mathematics,  except  that  the  lesson  for  the  eve- 
ning, which  is  usually  a  written  exercise,  or  a  portion  of  Latin  or 
Greek  to  be  committed  to  memory,  is  in  a  dififerent  department 
firom  the  studies  of  the  day.  In  Uiitf  way,  the  aid  of  excitement 
firom  the  continuity  of  a  subject,  is  secured;  and  a  much  more  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole  obtained,  than  when  studied  in  detached 
portions;  and  the  grammar  of  neither  language  is  permitted  to  go  out 
of  mind.  For  it  should  ^^  be  remembered,  that  if  the  grammar  be 
the  first  book  put  into  the  learner's  hands,  it  should  abo  be  the  last 
to  leave  them." 

At  the  close  of  every  month,  the  boys  in  each  apartment  undergo 
a  rigid  examination  in  all  the  studies  of  that  month.  This  is  con- 
ducted by  the  principal,  with  whom  only  the  first  class  remain  per- 
manently, in  the  presence  of  their  particular  teacher,  and  such 
other  instructers  of  the  school  as  find  it  convenient  to  attend. 
These  monthly  examinations  are  sometimes  attended  by  the  sub*, 
committee  of  the  school,  and  are  open  for  parents,  and  any  other  per- 
sons interested.  If  any  claas,  or  any  individuals  do  not  pass  satis- 
factory examination,  they  are  put  back,  and  made  to  go  over  the 
portion  of  studies  in  which  they  are  deficient,  till  they  do  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination.  The  rank  of  each  scholar  and  hU  seat 
for  the  succeeding  month  are  determined  by  this  examination;  un- 
less an  account  of  places  for  each  recitation  of  the  month  has 
been  kept,  in  which  case  they  are  determined  by  a  general  average. 
The  boy  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  is  monitor 
fer  the  month.  The  monitor  writes  in  his  bill  a  list  of  all  the 
classes,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  arranged;  and  notes,  • 
each  half  day,  such  as  are  absent.  The  absences  of  each  indivi- 
dual for  a  month,  or  a  year,  may  be  known  by  reference  to  this  btU. 
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Boys  coBunence  with  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  in  learning  which 
thejr  are  required  to  commit  to  memory  much  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand at  the  time,  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  labor.  There  are  some  objections  to  this,  it  is  true,  but 
it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  make  boys  commit  thorough- 
ly to  memory  at  a  subsequent  period,  what  they  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  over  in  first  learning  the  grammar.  It  takes  from  six  to 
eight  months  for  a  boy  to  commit  to  memory  all  that  is  required 
in  Adam's  Grammar  j  but  those  who  do  master  the  grammar  con^ 
pletely,  seldom  find  any  difficulty  afterwards  in  committing  to  memo- 
ry whatever  may  be  required  of  them. 

The  learned  Vicesimus  Knox  thinks  it  may  be  well  to  relieve 
boys  a  little  while  studying  grammar,  ^^  for,"  says  he,  <<  afler  they 
have  studied  Latin  Grammar  a  year  cloulyy  they  are  apt  to  become 
weary." 

The  examples  under  the  rules  of  syntax  are  the  first  exercises 
in  parsing.  The  Liber  Primus  is  the  first  book  after  the  grammar. 
No  more  of  this  is  given  for  a  lesson  than  can  be  parsed  thoroughly. 
This  and  the  grammar  form  the  studies  of  the  first  year.  To  these 
succeed  Grsecee  HistorisB  Epitome,  Viri  Romse,  Ph»dri  Fabuke, 
from  Burman's  text,  with  English  notes;  Cornelius  Nepos;  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  by  Willymotte;  with  particular  attention  to  scan- 
ning and  the  rules  of  prosody.  Portions  of  Ovid  are  committed  to 
memory  in  the  evening  that  were  translated  in  the  day,  and  verses 
selected  from  them  for  cappingj  which  is  a  favorite  exercise  with 
boys.  Valpy's  Chronology  of  Ancient  and  English  History,  Dana's 
Latin  Tutor,  for  writing  Latin,  and  Tooke's  Pantheon,  with  the  books 
already  mentioned,  comprise  the  studies  of  the  second  year.  The 
Greek  Grammar  is  now  commenced,  if  it  has  not  been  before,  C»- 
sar's  Commentaries  and  Electa  ex  Ovidio  et  TibuUo.  Then  follows 
the  Delectus  Sententiarum  Grsecarum,  a  most  excellent  little  book 
for  the  commencement  of  Greek  anaJysis.  And  here  particular 
care  is  taken  that  no  word  be  passed  over  till  all  the  changes  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  be  gone  through,  and  the  rule  given  for 
each.  Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  boys  are  introduced 
to  a  new  study.  They  like  what  they  can  understand.  Hence  it 
not  unfi'equently  happens,  that  lads  properly  initiated  into  Greek, 
soon  prefer  it  to  Latin  and  every  other  study.  The  Coll.  Gr.  Mi- 
nora follows  next,  with  Sallust  and  Virgil;  and  these,  with  the  wri- 
ting of  translations  in  English,  firom  Latin  and  Greek,  form  the 
studies  of  the  third  year.  The  exercises  in  the  Latin  Tutor  con- 
tinue till  the  book  is  entirely  written  through  once  or  twice.  Much 
time  and  labor  are  saved  in  correcting  these  exercises.  The 
head  boy  gives  his  exercise  to  the  teacher,  and  takes  that  of  the 
next  below  him,  who  in  his  turn  receives  his  next  neighbor's,  and 
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so  on,  through  the  class.  The  boy  at  the  bottom  reads  the  English, 
a  sentence  at  a  time;  and  the  teacher  reads  the  same  in  Latin, 
from  the  exercise  in  his  hand,  marking  with  a  pencil  such  words 
as  are  wrong.  Where  the  sentence  admits  of  variety,  each  form 
is  given.  The  boys  in  the  mean  time  mark  all  words  d^ering  from 
what  is  read,  by  placing  the  figures  1, 2, 3,  &c.  under  them.  When 
the  exercise  has  all  been  read,  and  each  boy  has  marked  the  er- 
rors of  his  next  neighbor,  the  one  who  has  fewest  takes  the  head, 
and  so  on.  This  exercise  is  returned  to  be  corrected,  and  has  a 
second  reading  with  the  next  new  exercise.  Thus  in  fifteen  min- 
utes the  task  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is  performed.  The  attention 
in  the  mean  while  is  efl^ectually  secured  by  the  interest  each  boy 
has  in  noticing  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbor,  and  th^  liability  of 
having  all  marked  to  hu  ovm  accaunty  which  shall  appear  on  second 
reading  not  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  first.  .But  this  method,  of 
course,  can  be  adopted  only  so  long  as  the  Latin  words  are  given 
in  the  exercise  book.  When  the  Latin  Tutor  can  be  coverted  into 
correct  Latin,  Valpy's  Elegantis  Latins  succeeds  it.  This  book 
is  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  in  teaching  to  write  Latin,  and  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  school  books.  It  consists  of  a  free  transla- 
tion of  select  portions  of  the  most  approved  Latin  authors,  with 
many  judicious  and  critical  remarks  on  the  rules  of  construction, 
and  the  use  of  words,  with  a  key,  separate  from  the  book,  to  be 
kept  by  the  instructor,  where  the  original  passages  may  be  seen 
by  the  learner,  and  compared  with  his  own  Latin.  When  boys 
can  write  Latin  prose  grammatically,  they  are  required  to  make 
nonsenae  vents,  or  to  put  words  into  verses  with  regard  to  their 
qu/aniihi  only.  When  the  mechanical  structure  of  different  kinds  of 
versification  is  famiUar,  they  have  given  them  a  literal  translation, 
of  a  few  verses  at  a  time,  taken  from  some  author  with  whose  style 
they  are  not  acquainted,  which  is  to  be  turned  into  verses  of  the 
same  kind  as  thojie  firom  which  it  was  taken,  and  then  compared 
with  the  original.  Bradley's  Prosody  is  used  for  this  exercise. 
Afterwards  portions  of  English  poetry  are  given,  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  verse.  Original  verses  are  then  required,  which,  with 
themes  in  Latin  and  English,  continue  through  the  course.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets  used  in  school 
are  committed  to  memory,  as  they  are  read:  particularly  several 
books  of  Virgil;  all  the  first  book  of  Horace,  and  parts  of  many 
others;  the  third  and  tenth  Satires  of  Juvenal  entire;  all  the  poetry 
in  the  Grseca  Minora;  and  many  hundreds  of  verses  in  Homer. 
This  is  an  important  exercise  to  boys;  and  without  it  they  can 
never  write  Latin  prose  or  verse  with  the  same  facility  as  with  it. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  idioms  of  any  language  are  gained;  and  in 
writing  verses  the  quantity  and  proper  use  of  most  words  employed 
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by  the  best  writers  are  instantaneously  determined^  by  recalling  a 
verse  in  which  it  occurs.  Cicero's  select  orations,  De  Officiis,  De 
Senectute,  De  Amicitia,  Horace  Exp.,  Juvenal  and  Persius  Expur. 
Greek  Primitives,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Maittaire's  Homer,  Greek 
Testament,  Wyttenbach's  Greek  Historians,  together  with  the 
aforenamed  exercises,  and  Greography,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Tri- 
gonometry and  its  uses.  Algebra,  &c.  form  the  studies  of  the  two 
last  years. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  is  commenced  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
year  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  with  Colbum's  ^^  First  Les- 
sons."   Recitations  in  this  are  made  two  or  three  times  each  half 
day,  by  those  who  are  studying  it.     The  boys  are  not  expected  to 
commit  to  memory  the  answers  to  the  severd  questions,  but  to  find 
them  repeatedly  before  the  recitation,  that  their  answers  may  then 
be  given  with  more  facility;  and  in  order  that  t&e  operations,  by 
which  they  solve  the  questions,  may  be  strictly  intellectual,  numbers 
are  often  announced  by  the  instructer  different  from  those  in  the 
book,  and  only  the  form  of  the  questions  b  adhered  to.     After  the 
question  is  announced,  a  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  class  to  find  the  answer;  and  then  one  is  called  upon; 
the  question  is  passed  through  the  class,  whether  the  answer  be 
given  right,  or  not;  and  all,  whose  solutions  are  right,  go  above 
those,  whose  are  wrong.     After  all  the  questions  in  a  section  have 
been  understood,  and  solved,  each  boy  is  called  ujion  to  state  the 
general  method  of  their  solution,  or  the  rule  for  working  them. 
This  rule,  thus  made  by  the  boys,  not  given  them,  when  corrected 
as  to  phraseology  by  the  teacher,  is  writteq  in  a  manuscript  book, 
and  committed  to  memory.     The  same  system  of  advancing  from 
particular  examples  to  the  general  rule,  is  observed  in  teaching  Lar 
croix's  Arithmetic  and  Euler's  Algebra;  sjrnthesis  being  considered 
preferable  to  analysis,  in  these  studies,    llie  class,  with  their  slates, 
come  to  the  recitation  forms;  a  question  is  proposed,  which  each  is 
required  to  solve;  others,  more  and  more  difficult  of  solution,  de- 
pending on  the  same  principles,  are  announced;  each  boy  on  finding 
his  answer  passes  his  slate  to  the  one  above  him;  and  thus  no  one 
can  correct  his  solution  on  the  authority  of  a  better  scholar.     AH, 
whose  sums  are  right,  take  precedence  of  the  others.     After  the  so- 
lution of  numerous  questions  proposed  in  as  many  different  forms 
as  possible,  they  are  furnished  with  the  rule,  and  required  to  com- 
mit it  to  memory.    The  black  board  is  also  used,  to  show  the  me- 
thod of  arranging  their  work,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space 
and  labor. 

In  geometry  the  diagrams  of  Euclid  are  taken  off,  first  on  paper, 
with  figures  instead  of  letters,  that  nothing  may  be  committed  to 
memory  without  being  understood.    When  they  have  been  demon- 
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strated  from  the  paper,  they  are  afterwards  drawn  hj  ihe  pupil  on 
the  black  board,  witb  figures;  when  the  proposition  is  demonstrated 
without  a  book,  or  any  aid  to  the  memory,  whatever.  Worcester's 
Geography  is  the  text  bo<^  in  that  branch;  and  here  eonstant  and 
particular  use  is  made  of  the  maps.  The  boys  are  required  to  find 
upon  it  the  rise  and  course  of  every  river,  the  situation  of  each 
town,  etc.  in  their  lesson;  and  beside  getting  the  text  of  the  book, 
to  answer  any  question  which  may  arise  upon  the  map  of  the  country 
whose  geography  they  are  studying. 

Beside  ^e  books  already  mentioned,  use  is  made  of  the  following, 
viz.  Neilson's  Greek  exercises  for  writing  Greek,  Schrevelius' Greek 
Lexicon,  Hedericus,  Scapula,  Morell's  Thesaurus,  Walker's  Clas- 
sical Key,  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  Adam's  Roman  An- 
tiquities, Entick's  and  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  &c. 

On  Saturdays  the  whole  school  comes  together  in  the  hall  for  de- 
clamation. The  four  upper  classes  speak  in  turn,  a  class  on  each 
Saturday.  The  youngest  class  attends  this  exercise,  but  does  not 
take  part  in  it.  After  a  boy  has  spoken,  and  the  presiding  instructor 
has  made  such  observations  as  he  sees  fit,  any  individual  of  the  class 
that  is  speaking,  has  a  right  to  correct  any  errors  in  pronunciation, 
or  any  violation  of  the  text,  that  may  not  have  been  pointed  out; 
and  if  none  of  the  class  does  this  before  another  boy  is  called  out, 
it  may  be  done  by  any  boy  in  the  school.  This  leads  to  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  pronunciation;  and  great  acuteness  is  often 
discovered  by  very  young  boys.  This  is  the  only  day  in  the  week 
in  which  all  the  instructors  and  sch<^ars  unite  in  any  religious  or 
literary  exercise. 

On  these  occasions,  boys  are  promoted  firom  a  lower  to  a  higher 
division,  or  a  higher  class,  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  by 
maintaining  their  place  for  a  given  time  at  the  head  of  the  division 
in  which  they  recite.  In  this  way,  a  scholar  sometimes  gains  one 
or  two  years  in  the  five  of  the  regular  course.  Cards  of  distinction, 
to  such  as  deserve  them,  are  also  given  out  once  a  month,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  school. 


ADDIIESS  DfiUVERED  ON  THE  OPSNINQ  OF  THE  NEW-TORE  HIGH-SCHOOL 

FOR  FEMALES,  JaN.  1826. 

[The  foUowing  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  T. 
Irving,  president  of  the  society  by  which  the  above  school  is 
established.  The  address  has,  by  jorder  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
been  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  But,  as  few  perhaps 
of  our  readers  have  opportunity  to  peruse  it,  and  as  its  subject 


IB  pecnliartj  knpoituit^  in  di«  pms#iit  §Ut^  df  the  {rafclic  niii^ 
with  r^ard  to  educatioi^  we  h»9^  postpostd  cAm  vl^able  maC^ 
ter  to  nmke  room  for  its  ioMVtaDni 

it  18  oiir  intentioii  tp  dorote,  if  posaibki,  a  portioii  of  each  of  ouf 
future  numbers  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  iemetee;  and  we 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  ej^ressing  oar  obligations-  to  the  di»- 
tiaguished  individual  who  has  favoved  us  wiHl  an  iairoduetory  artide 
en.  her  views  and  plana  of  instnidion*  The  arliele  alfuded  to  wifi 
appear  in  our  next;  and  our  correspondent  witt,  we  hope,  favor  ue 
with,  more  of  the  particular  resnlte  of  her  own  experience  in  teach- 
ing; as  we  conceive  they  would  ibrm  a  body  of  valuable  details^ 
which  would  aid  the  effiMts  of  teachers  end  superintendents  of 
schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  instmction  of  females.] 

A  TEAR  has  nearly  elapsed  since  this  Society  established  a  Semi* 
nary  for  male  children^  simile/  to  that  we  contempllUe  opening  in 
this  building  for  the  education  of  female  children^  That  Seminary 
has  answered  the  expectation  of  the  Board  of  Thistees;  and  in  their 
late  report  to  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves thus  far  entirely  satisfied  with  the  experiment  which  they 
had  made. 

•  We.  have,  in  tnith,  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  such 
as  were  to  be  expected  in  the  opening  of  an  Institution  of  this  na* 
ture.  The  Principals,  though  eminent  as  teachers,  and  distinguished 
Ibr  their  literary  attainments,  were  not  practically  acquainted  with 
the  monitorial  method. of  instruction,  and  had  to  acquire  a  profi- 
ciency in  it  by  the  experience  of  teaching.  The  pupils  were  new 
to  their  teachers,  and  were  unaccustomed  to  this  novel  method  of  * 
acquiring  knowledge:  monitors  were  to  be  instructed  before  they 
could  be  made  the  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  others:  some 
time,  therefore,  vras  consumed  in  these  preparatory  acquirementSy 
before  the  institution  could  be  considered  as  having  been  fairly  got 
under  way.  Yet,  with  idl  these  disadvantages,  it  has  floOrished  equal 
to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  were  active  in  its  establishment; 
and  it  promises  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  those  plans  of  edtic»* 
tion,  which  at  present  engage  the  attention  of  intelligent  indivi<HialSy 
and  of  the  public  functionaries  of  the  state.  Thus  encouraged,  we 
have  felt  deeirous  that  the  usefulness  of  this  Society  should  be  en- 
larged, and  that  our  daughters,  as  well  as  our  sons,  should  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  association. 

It. is  not  my  intention,  in  tbe  few  remarks  which  I  shall  make  to 
you  at  the  present  time,  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  the  monito- 
rial system  of  instruction:  this  I  bad  the  honor  of  doing  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Institution  to  which  this  is  an  auxiliary;  and  indeed,  the 
great  utility  of  this  aystem  appears  at  present  to  be  underwood  and 
admitted,  if  we  may  judge,  from  the  number  of  seminaries  which 
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lutve  of  late  years  been  established  in  various  parts  of  this  statCi 
and  in  which  this  system  of  instruction  has  been  adopted. 

I  will  only  ask  your  indulgence,  while  I  dwell  for  a  few  moments 
upon  the  great  individual  and  public  advantages,  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  an  attention  to  female  education. 

And  here  I  am  aware,  that  I  have. a  powerful  advocate  in  the 
bosom  of  every  parent,  and  I  would  say,  especially  in  the  bosom  of 
every  father.  I  would  ask  each  of  those,  which,  of  all  the  anxieties 
that  beset  his  heart,  clings  to  it  with  a  firmer  hold  than  that  for  the 
welfare  of  his  female  offiipring?  Our  sons  we  can  educate  and  launch 
into  the  world  as  we  ourselves  have  been  launched  into  it;  and  tf- 
though  we  must  feel  great  solicitude  for  their  succesSi^  yet,  both 
fi'om  nature,  from  habit,  and  from  education,  they  are  able  to  buffet 
with  the  stream,  and  to  put  back  or  overcome  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  may  be  surrounded. 

But  what  shall  become  of  those  tender  plants  which  Providence 
has  intrusted  to  our  care  and  nourishment?  What  difficulties  may 
they  have  to  encounter?  Who  will  stand  up  for  them  in  the  hour  of 
necessity?  How  will  they  be  enabled  to  struggle  with  those  hard- 
ships, and  meet  those  vicissitudes  which  they  may  experience  in 
their  progress  through  life  ?  These  are  reflections  which  must  con- 
tinually occur  to  the  parental  mind,  and  in  some  measure  cast  a 
shade  of  sadness  over  those  hopes  with  which  a  parent  always 
brightens  the  future  prospects  of  his  children. 

The  affection  which  a  father  feels  for  his  male  offspring,  is  of  ^a 
strong  and  lasting  nature;  but  to  his  female  ofispring,  who,  like 
tender  vines  have  entwined  themselves  around  him,  depending  upon 
him  alike  for  protection  and  support,  while  for  them  he  feels  the 
same  abiding  attachment,  he  is  yet  drawn  towards  them  by  sympa- 
thies of  a  tenderer  nature.  They  come  recommended  to  him  by 
their  attachment  to  their  home,  by  their  fond  reliance  upon  him,  and 
by  all  those  sensibilities  which  constitutionally  belong  to  their  na- 
ture: the  hold  they  take  upon  his  affections  is  deep  and  powerful, 
it  continues  with  him  through  every  period  and  vicissitude  of  their 
lives. 

And  yeiy  with  all  these  feelings  of  solicitude  and  affection,  is  it  not 
extraordinary  that  so  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  fe- 
male education  ?  We  take  all  pains  with  the  instruction  of  our  sons, 
from  a  belief  that  a  thorough  education  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  success  in  life;  that  their  faculties  must  be  sharpened  to  ena- 
ble them  to  bear  those  jostiings  and  collisions  which  they  must  ex- 
pect to  encounter  in  the  world — but  as  to  females,  it  is  generally 
presumed,  from  their  retired  and  domestic  habits,  and  from  the 
sphere  in  which  Providence  has  designed  them  to  move,  that  supe- 
rior intellectual  endowments  will  not  be  requisite  to  their  welfare^ 
and  prosperity. 
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Yetyhpw  often  has  this  opioion  been  proved  to  be  fallacious! 
How  frequently  has  experience  8ho¥ai|  that  many  who  ought  to  have 
found  protectors  in  those  with  whom  their  fortunes  had  been  join- 
ed, have  had  themselves  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day ;  and 
that  on  their  feeble  and  unassisted  efforts  the  sustenance  of  a  whole 
family  has  had  entirely  to  depend!  How  often  again,  have  we  be- 
held the  same  distressing  results  where  disease  or  misfortune  had 
sapped  the  strength  of  him  who  was  ever  ready  to  perform  the 
offices  of  duty  and  affection! 

Elxperience  thereforoi  would  teach  us,  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom,  to  prepare  and  strengthen  the  female  mind  to  sustain  and 
bear  up  against  those  trials. 

But,  although  our  daughters  may  not  experience  those  melan- 
choly changes  of  fortune,  it  is  equally  important  for  the  purposes 
of  their  domestic  happiness  and  their  domestic  usefulness,  that  their 
minds  should  be  improved  by  a  judicious  education.  Minds  intelli- 
gent and  well  improved,  generidly  obtain  and  secure  the  affections 
of  minds  equally  informed  and  intelligent.  They  are  drawn  together 
by  a  similarity  of  taste  and  studies,  and  by  a  respect  for  the  talents 
and  mental  acquirements  of  each  other.  It  is  true,  that  nothing 
may  at  first  more  powerfully  attract  the  beholder  than  the  graces 
of  person  which  so  peculiarly  belong  to  woman,  but  it  is  the  excel- 
lences of  the  mind,  which  must  ripen  into  affection  the  impression 
thus  made  by  what  is  admirable  in  the  exterior.  Even  where  the 
graces  of  person  have  been  denied,  where  nothing  at  first  sight  was 
promising  or  attractive,  this  intelligence  has  appeared  to  irradiate 
the  form  in  which  it  dwelt,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  attachment  of 
some  congenial  mind,  established  also  upon  a  basis  the  most  dura- 
ble— a  respect  for  the  object  of  its  affection. 

In  the  after  domestic  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  a  good  practical  education  will  be  equally  mani- 
fest. 

Thus  endowed,  the  wife  becomes  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the 
companion  of  her  husband;  she  enlivens  his  prosperity;  she  is  his 
solace  in  misfortune  and  his  adviser  in  difficulty.  In  the  sad  re- 
verses of  fortune  which  may  befall  him,  he  reposes  on  her  bosom, 
unchanging  towards  him,  and  whose  kindness  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  he  stands  in  need  of  its  succor. 

Though  timid  in  nature,  and  fragile  in  form,  there  is  yet  an  in- 
nate firmness  in  the  female  character,  which  shines  conspicuous  in 
seasons  of  difficulty.  Though  alarmed  at  immediate  danger,  or 
unlooked  for  calamity,  because  unprepared  for  such  sudden  events, 
it  is  when  evil  has  settled  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  their  prospects, 
and  appears  to  have  closed  every  avenue  to  escape;  it  is  then,  when 
fortitude,  patience  and  firmness  are  essentially  necessary,  that  the 
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female  mind  appears  in  all  its  exceUeoce^  and  displays  thAI  energy 
and  courage  which  heaven  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  pecu- 
liarly for  such  emergencies.  It  arouses  the  flagging  spirits  of  its 
companion,  inspires  confidence  where  all  before  was  despondence, 
removes  difficulties  where  difficulties  appeared  to  be  insurmountable, 
and  again  arouses  into  action  those  faculties  of  the  man,  which  had 
bowed  and  given  away  under  the  pressure  of  adversity.' 

Heaven  has  ordained  'Uhat  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  :^' 
in  fact  he  is  dependent  both  for  advice,  for  comfort  and  for  aid,  upon 
the  very  being  who  clings  to  him  for  support.  How  essential  then 
is  it  those  who  can  impart  so  much  relief,  when  relief  is  so  much 
required,  should  in  addition  to  those  powers  which  they  naturally 
possess,  be  so  improved  by  education  as  to  become  efficient  coun- 
sellors at  those  times  when  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment,  and 
the  advice  of  a  sound  mind,  will  be  as  necessary  as  the  solace  of 
affection! 

It  is  indeed,  intelligence  which,  gives  variety  to  the  female  char 
racter,  removing  that  tedium  and  sameness  of  home,  which  so  many 
complain  of,  and  diffusing  gladness  and  sunshine  in  the  dwellings 
of  private  life.  Having  a  mutual  rehance  upon  the  judgement  as 
well  as  upon  the  affection  of  each  other,  their  hearts  become  an- 
chored at  home;  that  home  which  is  the  place  of  their  greatest 
usefulness,  becomes  also  the  place  of  their  greatest  felicity.  Thus, 
respecting  each  other,  and  respected  by  the  world,  they  become 
living  examples  of  the  benefits  to  be  mutually  derived  firom  a  good 
education. 

But  there  are  also  other  duties,  which  in  domestic  life  a  mother 
is  called  upon  to  perform. 

To  her  is  intrusted  the  care  of  their  ofllspring  in  their  years  of 
infancy.    It  is  from  the  mother  that  the  infiint  mind  receives  its 
first  impressions,  and  its  earliest  bias.     And  who  is  there  of  us,  that 
looks  back  upon  his  days  of  childhood,  but  must  affectingly  feel  the 
truth  of  this  observation? 

Who  was  it  that  first  taught  the  infant  tongue  to  lisp  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  learning  ?  Who  first  taught  the  in&nt  knee  to  bend 
in  prayer,  and  directed  its  aspirations  to  a  being  all  perfect  and 
benevolent?  Who  was  it,  that,  with  assiduous  care  sowed  in  its  duc- 
tile mind  those  seeds  of  virtue,  which  in  after  life  have  produced 
such  a  rich  harvest  of  blessing  to  itself,  and  of  usefulness  to  others? 
For  these,  and  countless  acts  of  kindness,  it  is  indebted,  and  al- 
most entirely  indebted,  to  maternal  tenderness.  There  is  no  affec- 
tion so  untiring  as  the  affection  of  a  mother;  there  is  no  solicitude 
which  equals  her  solicitude  fer  the  welfiure  of  her  ofllspring.  The 
anxiety  with  which  she  watches  over  their  years  of  helplessness, 
the  patience  with  which  she  assists  them  to  devel<^  the  infant 
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fitculties  which  they  possessy  the  pride  which  mantles  in  her  bosom 
as  she  marks  their  process  in  knowledge,  the  light  which  beams 
from  her  countenance  at  every  fresh  display  of  talent  and  of  mental 
excellence.  These  heartfelt  emotions,  these  looks  of  gladness, 
speak  more  eloquently  than  language,  the  watchfulness,  the  strength, 
and  the  endurance  of  maternal  affection. 

And  if  such  is  the  power  of  maternal  feeling,  how  important  that 
those  who  will  thus  have  the  moulding  of  the  infant  mind,  should 
themselves  be  thoroughly  instructed!  The  stamp  to  character  is 
then  given — the  impression  made  in  infancy  is  lasting — the  real 
germ  of  the  future  man  is  formed  at  that  period.  Long  before  his 
faculties  shall  be  matured,  he  may  have  received  an  inclination 
different  from  that  for  which  nature  originally  designed  him,  and 
which  never  can  be  entirely  removed.  For  while  we  do  justice  to 
the  female  character,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  no  greater  evil 
can  happen  to  the  young,  than  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  mothers  ig- 
norant or  depraved.  Maternal  influence  will  still  prevail,  but  how 
improperly  may  it  be  directed;  maternal  aflection  will  still  be  there, 
but  oh,  how  perverted  in  its  usefulness!  Spoiled  by  indulgence,  or 
depraved  by  the  force  of  a  bad  example,  the  spring-time  of  life  will 
be  sufiered  to  run  to  waste,  and  those  precious  moments  will  be 
lavished  in  idleness,  or  what  is  worse,  will  be  debased  by  vice,  on 
the  wise  improvement  of  which,  their  future  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity must  depend. 

How  much  talent  has  been  lost  by  the  misapplication  of  those 
golden  hours;  and  which  misapplication  has  been  occasioned  more 
by  the  inconsiderate  and  perverse  conduct  of  those  who  then  unfortu- 
nately had  the  power  to  control,  than  by  the  follies  and  effervescence 
of  youthful  passion  and  extravagance !  How  also  may  false  notions, 
and  inveterate  prejudices,  and  against  which,  a  powerful  mind  in 
after  life,  has  been  able  with  difficulty  to  contend,  how  may  these 
be  traced  to  the  enduring  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  in 
childhood!  Though  age  -shall  have  ripened  the  faculties,  and 
though  reason  may  refute,  and  innate  manliness  of  character  may 
generally  cause  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  these  delusions,  yet 
the  impression  made  by  them  in  early  life,  will  still  be  there;  and  its 
power  will  be  felt  in  those  moments  of  despondency  when  the  strong 
faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  wearied  into  lassitude  by  over  ex- 
ertion, or  have  been  subdued  and  broken  down  by  misfortune. 

The  intellectual  improvement  of  children  does  not  generally  ar- 
rest a  father's  attention,  until  after  the  years  more  properly  belong- 
ing to  infancy  have  passed.  Engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life, 
he  has  not  leisure,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  to  him  essential,  that 
his  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  mental  improvement  of  his  chil- 
dren.   Their  early  instruction  is  therefore  left  to  a  mother's  wateh- 
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fttfaiesB,  and  he  reeerves  his  own  immediate  attention  for  their  riper 
1^;  and  yet  before  the  child  shall  be  taken  under  his  especial 
eare,  its  habits^  its  disposition^  and  its  mode  of  thinking  and  of  act- 
ting  may  be  radically  formed,  and  these  may  entirely  counteract 
all  his  judicious  efforts  for  the  correct  education  of  his  children. 

I  repeat  it,  therefore,  it  is  all  important  that  those  who  will  early 
have  so  much  influence  over  the  youngs  and  in  consequence  over 
their  after  conduct,  should  at  the  same  time  have  the  ability  to  in- 
struct them. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which  presses  upon  us  the  im- 
portance of  thoroughly  educating  our  female  children — it  is  the 
consideration  of  public  good.  1  have  endeavored  to  show  that  a 
judicious  education  must  eventuate  in  their  individual  happiness, 
and  in  the  happiness  of  those  domestic  circles,  to  which  they  shall 
respectively  belong.  And  what  is  public  happiness  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  domestic  happiness?  l^ell  regulated  families  make  a  well 
regulated  community.  From  these  seats  of  discipline  and  aflTection 
is  imparted  that  social  order,  and  those  wholesome  rules  which 
bind  men  together  in  bonds  of  affection,- as  well  as  of  interest,  and 
tend  essentially  to  promote  the  general  weij. 

Licentiousness  in  a  people,  may  be  traced  to  licentiousness  in 
the  circles  of  private  life.  Virtue  is  sapped  there,  corruption  com- 
mences there,  and  from  thence  is  its  poison  difiused  through  the 
veins  of  the  body  politic. 

These  children  who  now  repose  on  the  bosom  of  maternal  aflTec- 
tion, are  to  be  the  future  arbiters  of  the  state.  These  are  to  form 
our  magistrates,  our  legislators,  our  rulers.  To  their  keeping  are 
to  be  intrusted  all  the  immunities  we  possess.  If  they  are  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous,  in  their  hands  these  immunities  will  be  safe:  if 
they  are  ignorant  and  base,  by  their  instrumentality  may  those  great 
blessings  be  jeopardised  or  lost.  Let  their  minds  therefore  be  ta- 
ken hold  of  early  and  powerfully,  let  them  be  trained  from  child- 
hood to  the  exercise  of  manly  thought,  and  be  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  a  strict  and  unyielding  integrity. 

In  every  point  of  light  therefore,  in  which  it  can  engage  our  at- 
tention, how  important  is  the  female  character,  how  great  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  well-being  and  the  operations  of  man !  Wherever 
an  opportunity  has  been  aflbrded  to  it  of  developing  its  capacities, 
it  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  all  the  culture  it  has  received,  and 
equal  to  what  it  has  undertaken  to  perform;  respectable  in  all  those 
departments  of  literature  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  unrivalled 
in  those  of  taste,  of  fancy,  and  of  feeling. 

Thus  calculated  both  to  adorn  and  to  instruct,  if  we  but  improve 
the  natural  talents  of  our  female  children;  if  we  but  give  to  them  a 
good  education,  we  prepare  them  to  become  the  ornaments  of  their 
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families,  a  blegaing  to  their  children,  and  to  rank  deservedly  among 
the  useful  and  meritorious  members  of  the  community. 

I  haye  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  remarks  apon  the  open^ 
ing  of  this  Institution,  which,  on  a  liberal  scale,  is  to  be  exdusiyelj 
devoted  to  female  education.  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  because, 
although  at  this  enlightened  period  a  general  sentiment  prevails  in 
favor  of  extending  the  benefits  of  a  good  education  in  common  to 
our  children;  yet  prejudices  do  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  worthy 
parents,  against  the  necessity  of  giving  what  is  termed  a  finished 
education  to  their  female  children. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  their  attention 
to  any  abstruse  branches  of  science.  Such  knowledge  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  them,  nor  would  it  be  useful,  and  the  prejudices  against 
female  learning  may  have  arisen  from  its  being  in  some  cases  im- 
properly directed;  but  I  do  advocate  their  being  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  will  be  particu- 
larly useful  in  all  the  various  concerns  of  life.  They  should  be 
made  critically  acquainted  with  their  own  language;  and  it  would 
be  well  that  they  also  receive  instruction  in  other  modern  languar 
gee,  and  especially  in  the  French,  the  use  of  which  at  present  so 
generally  prevails.  They  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
world  in  which  they  live;  its  form,  countries,  beings,  and  proper- 
ties. Their  studies  should  be  directed  to  practical  arithmetic,  to  ge- 
ography thoroughly,  and  to  the  principles  of  astronomy.  All  these 
branches  of  education  are  comprehended  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  prescribed  for  this  Seminary;  and  it  will  be  found  upon 
examining  this  course,  that  those  subjects  of  knowledge,  which  are 
necessary  for  females  in  domestic  economy,  have  not  been  sacrifi- 
ced to  those  which  are  ornamental.  Such  a  judicious  selection  has 
been  made  both  of  study  and  emplojrment  for  the  pupils  as  is  suited 
to  their  sex,  and  will  prepare  them  for  presiding  with  skill  and  pru- 
dence in  those  domestic  stations,  for  which  providence  has  designed 
them.  This  course  of  education  will,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  be 
pursued  upon  the  monitorial  system  of  instruction.  The  advanta- 
ges of  this  system,  in  regard  to  elementary  instruction,  we  have  had 
sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  test  fully  during  the  last  year,  in 
our  school  for  male  children;  and  as  some  have  expressed  apprehen- 
sions, lest  in  so  great  a  collection  of  female  children,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  preserve  that  order  and  neatness  which  their  sex  pecu- 
liarly requires,  I  would  answer  those  apprehensions  by  referring 
those  who  entertain  them  to  the  public  schools  established  for  the 
education  of  poor  female  children  in  various  parts  of  this  city.  I 
have  never  witnessed  more  discipline — neatness — propriety  of  con- 
duct, and  greater  proficiency  among  pupils,  than  I  have  witnessed 
in  those  public  schools.     In  fact,  I  would  mvite  those  who  doubt, 
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to  visit  those  schools — ^it  is  the  most  powerful  argument  I  can  use; 
for  I  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  can  visit  them  without  feelings  of 
the  deepest  emotion,  and  without  being  fully  convinced  of  their 
great  utility  in  all  those  elementary  principles  of  education  to  which 
those  schools  are  devoted. 

This  Seminary  commences  under  the  fairest  auspices.  It  is  es- 
tablished in  a  part  of  the  city  which  has  been  uniformly  healthy, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  be  in  the  very  centre 
of  our  population.  The  ladies  who  will  teach  in  its  different  de- 
partments have  been  highly  distinguished  in  other  institutions,  and 
some  of  them  have  had  much  experience  in  the  monitorial  method 
of  instruction. 

We  therefore  recommend  this  Institution  to  your  patronage,  and 
we  trust  that  your  children  who  shall  be  instructed  in  it,  will  by 
their  moral  conduct  and  their  literary  acquirements,  repay  your  at- 
tention to  them,  reflect  credit  upon  their  instructors,  and  afford  in 
themselves  the  best  testimony  that  the  patronage  which  you  shall 
have  bestowed  upon  this  Institution,  shall  net  have  been  bestowed 

in  vain. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

[The  following  account  is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Christ  Church  Sunday  School,  Boston.  It  fur- 
nishes, we  think,  much  useful  matter,  not  only  for  the  teachers  of 
Sunday  schools,  but  for  every  instructor  who  has  the  charge  of 
young  children,  in  any  department  of  education.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school,  valuable  improvements  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  methods  of  Lancaster,  and  Pestalozzi,  and  from  the 
no  less  valuable,  though  somewhat  obsolete,  method  of  familiar 
explanatory  instruction  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher,  without 
regard  to  name  or  theory.    Hie   superintendent  has,  from  all 
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these  sources,  compiled  an  ingenious  and  practical  arrangement, 
which  seems  excellently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
The  valuable  report,  to  which  our  present  extracts  form  the  appen- 
dix, is,  we  understand,  to  appear  soon  in  print.  That  it  will  form 
a  very  desirable  contribution  to  improvements  in  education,  we  have 
no  doubt;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  extensively  perused  by  par 
rents  and  teachers.] 
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In  giving  an  account  of  our  plan  of  instruction,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  our  scholars  are  arranged, 
the  order  of  lessons,  &.c. 

JimmgemaUofCUuies. 

The  children  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mation we  can  form  of  their  capacities  for  receiving  and  retaining 
instruction.  They  are  divided  into  five  classes;  the  highest  of  which 
is  denominated  the  mamtorial  cla89y  and  is  at  present  entirely  under 
the  care  of  the  Superintendent.  It  is  composed  of  those  children, 
of  both  sexes,who,  having  attended  to  the  lessons  of  the  other  classes, 
are  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  the  school.  When  any  of  the 
teachers  are  absent,  their  places  are  supplied  firom  this  class. 

The  other  scholars  are  divided  into  four  classes;  and  each  class 
is  subdivided  into  as  many  sub-classes,  called  divisions,  as  are 
found  to  be  necessary.  At  present,  there  are  two  divisions  in  each 
class.  A  teacher  is  appointed  to  each  division.  Hiere  is  also  a 
preparatory  cUuSy  in  which  new  scholars  are  placed,  and  continue  till 
they  are  qualified  to  enter  one  of  the  regular  claMes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  children  according  to  their  different 
capacities,  brings  together,  in  each  class,  children  of  siear%  the  same 
age.  But  as  many  children  have  better  capacities  than  the  average 
of  those  of  their  own  age,  and  many  others  are  below  that  average, 
this  division  will  never  be  exadhi  according  to  their  ages.  The 
following  Table  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  our  classes  on  this 
principle;  and  firom  it  we  form  our  scheme  of  the  proper  lessons  to 
be  learned  by  each  of  the  classes. 


Class  IV. 

Division 

2. 

Children  under  4  yean  of  age. 

«        <c 

« 

1. 

"      from   4  to  5. 

«    in. 

it 

2. 

«         it      5  tt  g 

u        u 

n 

h 

it         tt      e  tt  3 

«     n. 

it 

2. 

tt         tt      3  tt  9 

It     It 

tt 

1. 

tt        tt      9«n. 

«     I. 

u 

2. 

tt        tt    11  tt  12. 

cc         tt 

tt 

1. 

t€         tt     12  u  14, 

Monitorial  class, 

tt         tt    14  a  13. 
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Our  course  of  instnictioii  is  on  an  extensive  plan;  but  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it  are  few,  compa- 
red with  the  whole  number  of  our  scholars.  Many  enter  the  school 
at  an  age  more  advanced  than  that  of  our  lowest  class,  and  others 
continue  only  a  short  time,  or  leave  the  school  before  they  have 
gone  through  the  prescribed  course.  Those  who  continue  till  they 
have  gone  through  all  the  classes,  attend  to  a  complete  and  syste- 
matic course  of  lessons,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  regular  religious 
education.  Those  who  do  not  enter  at  an  early  age  cannot,  at 
first,  be  placed  in  classes  consisting  of  pupils  of  their  own  age  and 
capacity;  biit  if  they  are  diligent,  and  attend  faithfully  to  all  the 
studies  assigned  them  in  the  preparatory  class,  and  the  reviews 
taken  by  the  other  scholars  of  their  previous  lessons,  they  may,  in 
a  short  time,  be  raised  to  a  standing  with  those  of  their  own  age 
and  capacity.  Those  who  leave  school  before  the  prescribed  age, 
will  of  course  lose  all  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  cla»- 
ses  to  which  they  have  not  been  advanced. 

Lenont. 
These  are  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

1.  Sermon. 
S.  Scripture. 

3.  Short  catechism  for  children  who  are  unable  to  read. 

4.  Hymns  suited  for  do.  do. 

5.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  for  children  of  3  or  4  years  old. 

6.  Graces  before  and  after  meals. 

7.  Prayers  on  entering  and  leaving  church. 

8.  Hymns. 

9.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  for  children  from  4  to  8  years  old. 

10.  Introduction  to  Church  Catechism. 

11.  Church  Catechism. 

12.  Explanation  of  the  Festivals  and  Fasts. 

13.  Method  of  finding  the  places  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 

14.  ''      "  reading  the  Bible  so  as  to  understand  it  the  more 
easily. 

15.  Prayers  for  children  from  8  to  14  years  old. 

16.  Explanation  and  Enlargement  of  the  Catechism. 

17.  Exercises  on  the  Catechism. 

18.  Explanation  of  the  Liturgy,  and  directions  for  a  decent  and  de- 

vout behavior  in  public  worship. 

19.  Harmony  of  the  Creeds,  and  the  Creeds  proved  from  Scripture . 

20.  Collects  and  prayers  from  Prayer  Book! 

21.  Psalter  fi-om  do. 

22.  Metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns  from  do. 
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2S.  Hannony  of  the  Grospek. 

24.  Bible  History,  Greography,  and  Chronok^. 

25.  Natural  ICatory  of  the  Bible. 
36.  Scripture  Tables. 

27.  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

28.  Instruction  in  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

29.  Evidences  of  the  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and  Worship  of  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

30.  Explanation  of  Confirmation. 

31.  "         "  the  Thirty-nine  Article*. 

32.  «         "  Lord's  Supper. 

33.  Conunentary  on  the  Scriptures. 

34.  «         «  Prayer  Book. 

The  leasoKs  attended  to  in  each  class,  are  as  follows: 


ASS  IV. 

Division 

2. 

Nos. 

1,  to  6. 

u      a 

a 

1. 

u 

1,  2,  6,  to  9, 

«  III. 

u 

2. 

ii 

1,2,  6,  to  11. 

«       a 

It 

1. 

li 

1,  2,  6,  to  14. 

«   11. 

Cl 

2. 

a 

1,2,8,  10,  to  17. 

ic       u 

u 

I. 

u 

1,  2,  8,  10,  to  22. 

«       I. 

IC 

2. 

u 

1,  2,  8,  10,  to  25. 

€c      a 

il 

1. 

u 

1,2,8,  10,  to  28. 

Monitorial  class. 

« 

1,  to  34. 

From  the  above  tables^  it  will  be  perceived  that  every  scholar  m 
the  school  attends  to  a  scripture  exercise,  and  also  to  an  exercise 
upon  a  sermon.  In  the  morning,  the  four  lowest  divisions  have  a 
sermon  read  to  them  by  their  teacher,  from  Burder's  Sermons  to 
Children,  Sermons  to  Children  by  a  Lady,  or  a  similar  book,  and 
are  examined  upon  it  in  the  afternoon.  The  other  classes  are  ex* 
amined  upon  the  sermons  they  hear  at  church. 

Omeral  Prine^pUi, 

The  grand  principle  upon  which  we  proceed,  is  explanation;  and 
books  are  used  only  as  guides  or  assistants  to  the  teachers.  Every- 
thing isfirgl  explained  to  the  children;  and  then,  if  necessary,  they 
may  commit  the  lesson  to  memory.  But  in  no  case  whatever,  if  U 
can  possibly  be  avoided,  do  we  require  them  to  commit  to  memory 
what  has  not  first  been  explained  to  them.  '  There  is  always  dan- 
ger lest  what  is  conomitted  to  memory,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, learned,  without  having  been  previously  understood,  should 
either  bring  disgust  to  the  mind,  by  exciting  an  efibrt  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  no  immediate  gratification,  or  should  soon  be  forgotten. 

TOI..  I.  56 
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In  order,  then,  as  much  as  possible  to  obviate  these  difficulties, 
whenever  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  exercise  the  memory  in 
that  which  is  above  the  intellectual  power  of  a  child,  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  select  those  modes  of  expression  which  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  language  of  childhood;  or,  if  this  should  be  im- 
possible, to  model  the  lessons  so  as  to  excite  some  pleasurable 
sensation  with  its  attainment.' 

Another  principle  by  which  we  are  governed,  is,  to  use  as  plain 
and  simple  language  as  possible,  and  of  two  words,  or  two  forms 
of  expression,  always  to  use  the  simplest,  so  that  the  children  may 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  our  meaning.  For  instance,  if  in  ex- 
aming  the  children  on  the  sermon,  we  ask, '  What  conclusion  did  the 
minister  draw  from  all  this?'  or, '  What  moral  application  did  he  make 
of  his  subject?'  few,  probably,  will  understand  what  wejnean.  But 
if  we  ask,  ^  What  did  the  minister  tell  us  we  must  do,  ^en  he  said 
this?'  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  question.  Anc)  in 
single  words  also,  as  well  as  in  phrases,  the  simplest  should  always 
be  chosen.  Instead  of  asking  a  child  '  Who  created  you  ?'  we  shall 
be  more  likely  to  be  understood,  if  we  ask  '  Who  made  you  ?'  This 
principle  we  think  should  be  carried  into  all  our  conversation  with 
our  scholars. 

In  all  our  exercises,  we  recognise  the  importance  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  minds  of  very  young  children 
cannot  be  exercised  with  cheerfulness  on  any  subject,  for  a  longer 
space  of  time  than  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  as  most  of  our 
scholars  are  very  young,  we  endeavor  carefully  to  meet  this  ten- 
dency to  weariness,  by  dividing  our  lessons  into  so  small  portions, 
that  they  do  not  occupy  more  than  that  time. 

Divition  of  Time, 

The  morning  exercises  commence  at  8  o'clock,  and  close  at  10, 
which  gives  us  two  hours  for  instruction.  These  we  divide  into  six 
portions  of  fifleen  minutes  each,  and  six  portions  of  five  minutes 
each.  The  first  portion  of  fifteen  minutes  is  devoted  to  opening 
th>  school  with  prayers  and  singing,  and  the  other  five  portions  to 
the  various  exercises  of  each  class.  Four  of  the  portions  of  five 
minutes  each  come  in  between  the  exercises  ot  the  classes,  and  are 
devoted  to  some  general  exercise,  in  which  all  the  scholars  are  simul- 
taneously engaged;  such  as  singing  or  repeating  a  hymn,  or  repeat- 
ing portions  of  scripture,  or  of  the  catechism,  &c.  The  other  two 
portions  of  five  minutes  each  are  occupied  in  filling  out  the  roll- 
book  J  sending  round  the  missi^mary  hox^  and  closing  the  school. 

The  afternoon  exercises  cpmmence  at  half  past  1  o'clock,  and 
close  at  a  quarter  before  3  o'clock,  giving  us  an  hour  and  a  quarter 

*  For  the  object  of  tbii  box^  and  the  amount  received  from  it,  see  the  Report . 
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for  instruction,  which  we  divide  into  four  portions  of  ten  minutes 
each,  two  portions  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  and  one  of  five  minutes. 
The  portion  of  five  minutes  is  devoted  to  opening  the  school  with 
singing;  three  of  the  portions  of  ten  minutes  each,  and  one  of  fif- 
teen minutes,  are  occupied  by  the  teachers  in  the  exercises  of  their 
respective  classes;  one  portion  often  minutes  is  reserved  for  address- 
ing the  whole  school  in  a  simple  lecture  or  enlargement  by  the  super- 
intendent on  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  or  to  addresses  from 
clergymen  and  others  who  may  visit  the  school;  and  the  other  por- 
tion of  fifteen  minutes  is  devoted  to  filling  out  the  roll-hooky  sending 
round  the  missionary  box,  and  closing  the  school  with  singing  and 
prayers.  Between  each  of  the  class  exercises,  the  scholars  are 
all  engaged  in  one  general  exercise,  such  as  repeating  some  short 
sentence  of  scripture,  which  occupies  but  very  little  time,  and  is 
deducted  from  the  portions  allotted  to  the  class  exercises. 

In  order  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  exercises  in 
which  the  classes  are  engaged  separately,  and  call  the  attention  of 
the  children  to  the  general  exercise,  it  is  necessary  for  the  super- 
intendent to  have  some  signal  which  the  scholars  will  all  understand. 
For  this  purpose,  we  use  a  small  bell,  which  may  either  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  or  fixed  in  a  permanent  position  in  some  suitable  place. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  period  allotted  to  each  lesson,  or  on  any 
occasion  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  children,  this  bell  is  rung. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  superintendent  should  speak  to  the 
scholars  publickly,  as  seldom  as  possible,  the  bell  is  further  used  in 
directing  some  of  the  motions  of  the  scholars,  such  as  standing, 
sitting,  kneeling,  &c.  For  this  purpose,  after  the  bell  has  been 
rung  to  call  their  attention,  it  is  struck  once^  to  direct  them  to  rise 
from  their  seats;  or,  if  they  are  already  standing,  one  stroke  directs 
them  to  sit.  Two  strokes  may  be  a  direction  to  kneel,  and  other  mo- 
tions may  be  directed  in  the  same  manner.  By  this  mode  of  giv- 
ing directions,  the  superintendent's  voice  is  not  so  oflen  heard  as 
it  otherwise  would  be;  and  the  attention  and  the  memory  of  th« 
children  are  called  into  exercise. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  several  subjects  are  appointed  for  some 
of  the  lessons;  and  it  may  be  asked,  how  they  are  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to  them.  But  when  it  is  recol- 
lected, that  the  scholars. are  expected  to  stay  three  years  in  each 
class,  and  that  those  lessons  are  not  all  to  be  attended  to  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  time  enough  is  given  to  attend  to  all. 
And  as  all  the  preceding  lessons  are  occasionally  reviewed,  it  will 
serve  to  prevent  the  scholars,  forgetting  what  they  have  committed 
to  memory;  though,  it  may  be  observed,  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  lessons  are  learned,  they  will  not  be  likely  very  soon  to  for- 
get them. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  various  exercises  are  apportioned,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  iabk  ofextrcise$for  the  dJffertid  parfs  (fikt  day. 
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The  exercises  are  cooduoted  in  the  foUowing  manner: 

Morning, 

Previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  opening  the  school  with 
prayer,  some  interesting  anecdote  or  story  is  usually  related  to  the 
scholars  by  the  superintendent,  to  fix  their  attention.  Thb  also 
serves  as  an  inducement  to  the  children  to  attend  punctually. 
They  are  then  questioned  upon  what  has  been  related  to  them. 
We  labor  under  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  procuring  anecdotes  or 
stories  which  are  short  and  simple  enough  for  our  purpose;  most  of 
the  stories  which  are  written  professedly  for  children,  not  being 
adapted  to  their  capacities.  A  volume  of  anecdotes  and  short  tales, 
of  this  description,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 

A  short  address  is  then  made  to  the  children,  on  the  importance 
of  the  duty  in  which  they  are  about  engaging;  they  are  reminded 
of  the  duty  of  asking  a  blessing  on  all  their  labors,  and  are  asked 
how  children  should  behave  when  preparing  to  address  their  Crear 
tor?  To  this  they  reply,  '  With  attention  and  reverence.'  They 
are  then  desired  so  to  behave,  and  are  admonished  to  join  in  the 
prayers  with  their  hearts,  as  well  as  their  lips.  Some  further  respon- 
ses follow,  and  the  bell  is  then  struck  for  the  scholars  to  kneel,  while 
the  usual  prayers  are  offered.  When  all  have  risen,  and  have  uni« 
ted  in  one  or  two  simple  responses,  a  hymn  is  given  out  to  be  sung. 
This  is  first  read  and. explained,  questions  are  asked  upon  it,  and 
then  all  join  in  singing  it.  This  will  bring  us  to  fifteen  minutes  past 
8  o'clock.  The  punctual  attendance  of  those  who  may  be  present  is 
then  marked  on  the  roU4fookj  and  all  the  classes  engage  in  their 
lessons,  as  follows. 

FSrst  leaan.  In  all  the  classes,  this  is  an  exercise  on  a  sermon. 
The  teachers  of  the  four  lowest  divisions  read  a  sermon  or  part  of 
a  sermon  to  their  scholars,  explaining  it,  and  questioning  them  upon 
it.  The  teachers  of  the  other  classes  question  their  pupils  on  the 
sermon  preached  at  church  the  preceding  Sunday  in  the  afternoon, 
and  explaining  to  them. those  parts  which  they  may  not  understand. 
By  this  means,  the  scholars  are  induced  to  attend  to  the  sermon  in 
church,  and  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  of  simplifying  it,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  capacities  of  the  scholars,  and  pointing  out  its 
moral  or  application;  and  though  the  scholars  are  required  to  give 
as  good  an  account  as  they  can  of  what  they  hear,  the  object  of  this 
lesson  is  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  an  opportunity  of  giving  them 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  sermon,  and  supplying  their  deficien- 
cies. This  lesson  occupies  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  superintendent 
then  rings  his  bell  to*  call  the  attention  of  Uie  scholars  to  a 

Om^eral  eserciuy  in  which  all  are  engaged  and  repeat  together. 
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after  him,  some  portion  of  the  catechism,  or  passages  of  scripture; 
each  sentence  being  subdivided  into  small  portions,  and  a  pause 
made  between  the  repetition  of  each.  The  children  are  then  ques- 
tioned upon  what  they  have  been  repeating;  the  questions  being 
sometimes  addressed  to,  and  answered  bj,  individuals,  and  some- 
times being  general,  and  answered  by  the  whole  school.  This  ex- 
ercise occupies  five  minutes.  The  bell  is  then  struck  for  them  to 
take  their  seats,  and  they  proceed  to  the 

Second  lessauy  which,  for  all  the  classes  is  an  exercise  in  the 
scriptures.  In  class  iv.,  the  teacher  reads  to  the  children  a  short 
portion  of  scripture,  and  explains  it  to  them;  mentioning  such  geo- 
graphical, historical,  or  chronological  circumstances  connected  with 
it,  as  occur  in  the  passage,  or  may  be  suited  to  the  capacities 
of  thp  children.  If  any  place  is  mentioned,  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them  on  the  map;  if  any  custom  is  referred  to,  it  is  explained;  if 
any.  animal  or  plant  is  spoken  of,  a  picture  of  it  is  shown,  if 
it  can  be  procured;  and  every  other  means  are  used  to  make  the 
exercise  interesting  and  instructive.  The  children  are  then  ques- 
tioned upon  what  has  b^en  said  to  them,  and  if  they  have  forgotten 
it,  it  is  repeated  to  them  again  and  again;  till  they  can  answer  the 
questions,  and  they  repeat  the  passage  with  their  teacher.  Though 
a  very  small  portion,  perhaps  only  one  verse,  will  constitute  the 
whole  lesson  committed  to  memory  from  the  scripture,  yet  that  one 
verse  will  probably  be  well  understood;  and  more  actual  scriptural 
knowledge  will  be  acquired  by  the  children,  than  if  they  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  in  the  usual  manner,  a  whole  chapter.  But  the 
verse  thus  committed  to  memory  is  not  all  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired  in  this  lesson;  the  explanation  of  it  by  the  teacher,  with 
the  geographical  and  historical  illustrations  brought  in  aid  of  that 
explanation,  constitute  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired. It  is  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  point  out  the  moral  of  the 
passages  and  form  in  the  children  a  habit  of  observing  for  themselves 
the  design  of  what  they  read. 

The  other  classes  are  reviewed  in  the  scripture  exercise  which  was 
explained  to  them  the  preceding  Sunday  afternoon,  and  which  they 
were  directed  to  commit  to  memory  during  the  week.*" 

When  the  fifteen  minutes  allotted  to  this  lesson  have  expired,  the 
scholars  are  called  to  another 

General  exercMe,which  is  generally  singing  one  or  more  verses  of 
a  hymn;  it  being  previously  explained  to  them,  and  they  questioned 
upon  it.  At  the  stroke  of  the  bell  they  again  take  their  seats,  and 
conunence  their 

*  The  teachen  mm  Alger*8  Pronouncing  Bible  and  Testament,  Wilbur^s  Refe- 
rence Bible,  and  BlakeU  Biblical  Reader.  It  ii  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
one  book  tmitiiig  the  leparate  meriU  of  these  three  vsJuable  works.  Such  a 
pablicatioo  has  been  luggcsted,  but  uhleii  it  is  executed,  teachers  will  do  well  to 
consult  all  three. 
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Third  feMon,  which  is  different  in  all  the  classes,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  iabk  oftxerdus  for  the  different  parts  of  the  day-,  on  p.  284. 
This  may  be,  either  a  review  of  the  third  lesson  of  the  preceding 
Sunday  afternoon,  which  has  been  committed  to  memory  during  the 
week,  or  the  first  exercise  on  the  prescribed  study,  which  is  to  be 
reviewed  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day.  The  manner  and  subject 
of  this  lesson  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  When  the  fifteen  mi^ 
nutes  allotted  to  this  lesson  have  expired,  the  scholars  are  called 
to  another 

Cremral  exercise.  This  is  usually  the  repetition  of  a  portion  of 
the  catechism,  or  a  passage  of  scripture,  as  before.  The  children 
then  take  their  seats,  and  attend  to  their 

Fhurth  /esMm,  which  is  also  different  in  all  the  classes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  table,  p.  284.  This  lesson  will  also  be  explained  here- 
after.    It  is  succeeded  by  another 

Ckneral  exercise^  of  repeating  together  one  or  more  verses  of  a 
hymn;  after  which,  the  scholars  again  take  their  seats  as  before, 
and  the  teachers  proceed  to  the 

Fyih  le99on.  This,  like  the  first  and  second,  is  similar  in  all 
the  classes.  In  class  iv.,  the  teacher  reads  to  the  children  some 
interesting  story  or  anecdote,  and  questions  them  upon  it.  A 
small  book  is  lent  to  the  children  in  the  other  classes,  which  they 
are  permitted  to  read  during  the  week,  and  in  this  lesson,  they  are 
called  upon  for  an  account  of  it.  . 

These  exercises  pccupy^the  time  till  ten  minutes  before  tea 
o'clock;  when  the  bell  is  rung,  and  notice  given  that  the  mts^ 
nonary  box  is  about  being  carried  round.  This  is  done  by  one  of 
the  monitorial  class;  the  superintendent  meanwhile  recording  on  the 
roll-book  the  attendance  of  the  scholars;  and  the  exercises  are  then 
closed,  with  responses,  singing,  and  prayer. 

Those  children  who  attend  public  worship  with  their  parents,  are 
then  dismissed  by  a  signal  from  the  bell;  the  other  scholars  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  procession  in  the  school,  and  proceed,  under  the  care 
of  their  respective  teachers,  to  the  church. 

Afttrrwon, 

The  morning  services  at  church  not  being  over  till  12  o'clock, 
and  sometimes  later,  few  of  the  teachers  find  it  convenient  to  attend 
before  half  past  1  o'clock;  and  the  afternoon  exercises  are  appoint- 
ed to  conmience  at  that  hour.  Many  of  the  scholars,  however,  are 
present  before  1  o'clock;  and  the  superintendent  usually  commen- 
ces about  that  time  the  reading  of  some  interesting  story  or  aneo- 
dote,  and  questions  the  scholars  upon  it,  as  in  the  morning.  At  the 
hour  appointed  for  opening,  the  punctual  attendance  of  those  who 
are  present  is  marked  on  the  roll-hook;  a  suitable  hymn  is  sung;  and 
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after  a  few  respoosesy  the  bell  struck  for  the  children  to  take 
their  seats,  and  attend  to  their 

Fir8t  lesson.  This,  like  the  first  lesson  in  the  morning,  is  in  all 
the  classes  a  sermon  exercise.  The  scholars  of  the  four  lowest  din- 
sions  are  interrogated  on  the  sermon  read  to  them  in  the  morning; 
and  the  other  scholars  are  examined  on  the  forenoon  sermon 
preached  at  church.  Ten  minutes  are  allowed  to  this  lesson,  and 
then  the  bell  is  rung  to  call  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  a 

Crencral  exercise.  This  is  simply  the  repetition  by  all  the  scholars 
together,  of  a  short  passage  of  scripture,  or  a  morsil  sentiment,  and 
then,  at  the  usual  signal,  the  children  take  their  seats,  and  proceed 
to  the 

Second  lesson.  This,  like  the  second  lesson  in  the  morning,  is 
in  all  the  classes  a  scripture  exercise.  The  children  of  class  iv., 
recapitulate  the  second  lesson  to  which  they  attended  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  other  classes  have  a  lesson  assigned  them  to  commit 
to  memory  during  the  week.  This  is  now  explained  to  them  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  second  lesson  of  class  it.  is 
explained  in  the  morning,  with  additional  illustrations  suited  to  the 
more  advanced  capacities  of  the  scholars.  FiAeen  minutes  are 
allotted  to  this  lesson,  and  the  whole  school  then  attends  to  ano- 
ther 

General  exercise^  like  the  former.  After  which,  they  commence 
their 

Third  lesson.  This,  like  the  third  lesson  in  the  morning,  dif- 
fers in  all  the  classes,  and  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
hereafter.  The  portion  of  time  allowed  for  this  lesson  is  ten  mi- 
nutes; and  then  the  school  is  engaged  in  another 

Greneral  exercise^  like  the  former. 

JFhurih  lesson.  This,  also,  is  different  in  all  the  classes,  and 
will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  hereafter.  Ten  minutes  are  al- 
lowed for  this  lesson,  and  then  follows  another 

General  exercise^  like  the  preceding. 

F^  lesson.  The  ten  minutes  allowed  for  this  lesson  are  de- 
voted to  a  general  address  to  the  scholars,  from  any  visiter  or  other 
person  who  may  be  present  and  requested  by  the  superintendent  to 
address  them;  or,  to  a  simple  lecture  on  some  part  of  the  general 
exercises  of  the  day,  by  the  superintendent. 

These  exercises  occupy  the  time  till  half  past  two  o'clock;  when 
the  bell  is  rung  to  give  notice  that  the  missionary  box  is  to  be  sent 
round,  as  in  the  morning.  The  rolUbook  is  then  completed,  and  tha 
exercises  closed  with  responses,  singings  and  prayers.  The  scho- 
lars who  attend  public  worship  with  their  parents,  then  retire,  and 
the  others  are  arranged  as  in  the  morning,  and  proceed  to  church. 
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in  the  preceding  statement,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  third  and 
fourth  lessons  of  the  course  would  be  more  particularly  explained 
afVerwarda.  As  they  are  different  in  each  class,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  «peak  of  them  in  the  order  of  the  classes.  It  may  here  be 
premised,  that  where  lessons  are  given  to  the  scholars  to  commit  to 
memory,  thej  are  first  explained  in  the  aflemoon  lessons,  and  re- 
viewed the  next  Sunday  morning.  In  other  cases,  the  explanation 
is  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  lesson  is  reviewed  in  the  aflemoon. 

Class  IV.    Division  3.    Age,  under  4  years. 

nhrd  kuan.  (3.)*Sfaort  catechism  for  children  who  are  unable  to 
read.  This  consists  of  such  plain  and  easy  questions  and  answers, 
as  are  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  children.  The  subject  is 
first  explained  to  the  scholars,  and  they  then  repeat  the  answers 
after  their  teacher,  and  afterwards  alone,  until  they  are  able  to  re- 
collect them  without  difficulty.  These  questions  and  answers  are 
mostly  oral,  and  such  as  occur  to  the  teacher  from  an  examination 
of  the  prayers,  &.c.  used  by  these  children;  for  there  are  no  books  ex- 
actly suited  to  this  purpose.  Dr.  Watts's  Plain  and  Easy  Catechism 
for  Children  contains  much  that  is  valuable;  but  most  of  even  that  is 
too  high  for  the  capacities  of  very  small  children. 

(4.)Hymns  suited  to  children  who  are  unable  to  read.  The  stock 
of  these  is  also  very  small;  but  we  are  able  to  select  verses  from 
different  hjrmns  which  answer  our  purpose;  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  explain  every  word  before  the  children  learn  the  verse, 
and  as  poetry  is  easy  to  conunit  to  memory,  we  do  not  find  so 
much  difficulty  as  might  be  expected.  The  children  commit  the 
hymns  to  memory  by  repeating  after  the  teacher. 

Fourth  kasan.  (5.)Morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  (6.)gracea 
before  and  after  meals,  for  children  who  cannot  read.  For  these, 
we  use  the  Method  of  Daily  Prayer  compiled  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis 
and  published  by  the  Superintendent.  Some  of  the  prayers  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Watts  and  others:  they  consist  of  short  sentence* 
such  as  *  I  thank  thee,  O  God,  that  thou  hast  taken  such  care  of 
me  this  night,  and  that  I  am  alive  and  well  this  morning.  Save  me, 
O  Lord,  from  evil  all  this  day,  and  let  me  live  and  serve  thee  for 
ever.'  ^  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  to  forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss  this  day,  and  keep  me  safe  all  this  night  while  I  am  asleep.' 
These,  also,  are  learned  by  repeating  them  after  the  teacher. 

Class  IV.    Division  1 .     Age,  from  4  to  5  years. 

Third  Usmm,  (7.)Prayers  on  entering  and  leaving  the  church:—^ 
(8.)Hymns  from  Dr.  Watts's  Divine  and  Moral  Songs.  These  are 
learned  by  repeating  them  after  the  teacher,  and  committing  them 
to  memory  at  home,  being  first  explained  by  the  teacher. 

•  ThflM  fi|;iiret  io  parcotheset  refer  to  the  namben  ef  the  letran  on  pp.  S80,  t^h 
VOL.  I.  87 
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Fourth  lesion.  (9.)Mornuig  and  evening  prayers  for  children  iirom 
4  to  8  years  old.  These  are  taken  trom  the  Method  of  Daily 
Prayer,  and  are  learned  like  the  preceding  lessons.  In  this  lesson, 
they  also  occasionally  review  lesson  No.  6. 

Class  III.    Division  2.    Age,  from  5  to  6  years. 

Third  U$8on.  (lO.)Introduction  to  Church  Catechism.  For  this 
exercise  we  have  no  suitable  books;  and  the  teachers  are  left  to 
their  own  judgement,  consulting  such  books  as  have  been  published 
in  explanation  of  the  catechism,  and  gleaning  from  them  such  ideas 
as  may  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  specimen  of  the  manner  of 
this  introduction,  taken  from  Mr.  Wilson's  book,  is  inserted  in 
the  Report. 

Fourth  le$$on.  (ll.)Repeating  the  catechism  as  far  as  it  has  been 
previously  explained  in  the  third  lesson: — also  occasionally  review- 
ing lessons  6,  7, 8,  9. 

Class  III.    Division  1 .    Age,  from  6  to  8  years. 

Third  lesson.  (12.)£xplanation  of  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,  from 
the  Manual  compiled  by  the  Superintendent,  and  other  books  on  the 
same  subject. 

Fourth  lesson,  (13.)Method  of  finding  the  places  for  the  day  in  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book — (14.)Method  of  reading  the  Bible  so  as  to 
understand  it  more  easily.     Also  occasionally  reviewing  6 — 1 1. 

Class  II.     Division  2.     Age,  from  8  to  9  years. 

T^ird  lesson,  (15.)Prayer8  for  children  from  8  to  14  years  old, 
from  the  Method  of  Daily  Prayer,  and  the  Superintendent's  Manual. 
As  the  children  are  taught  to  use  these  daily,  they  will  soon  have 
committed  them  to  memory,  and  wiU  only  need  to  review  them  occa- 
sionally, 80  that  it  may  be  ascertained  how  constant  they  are  in  tha 
Ose  of  them  in  private.  This  will  give  sufficient  time  for  attending 
to  (16.)Explanation  and  Enlargement  of  the  Church  Catechism. 
For  this  we  use  the  New-York  Catechism,  and  the  Familiar  and 
Easy  Guide,  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis. 

Fourth  lesson,  (17.)Exerci8es  on  the  Catechism  from  the  Supers* 
intendent's  Manual,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie's  valuable  Lectures: — 
also,  reviewing,  occasionally,  8,  10 — 14. 

Class  II.  Division  1.    Age,  from  9  to  11  years. 

jyiirdlesson,  (18.)Exp]anation  of  the  Liturgy,  and  directions  for  a 
decent  and  devout  behavior  in  public  worship.  No  suitable  book 
has  yet  been  published  on  this  subject.  The  Superintendent  has 
prepared  a  tract  for  this  purpose,  which  will  be  used  in  the  school 
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ia  maiiUBcript,  till  circumstances  shall  favor  its  publication,  or  till 
a  nM>re  suitable  work  shall  be  published  bj  some  other  person. 

(19.)Harmon7  of  the  Creeds,  and  the  Creeds  proved  from  scrip-^ 
ture,  from  the  Familiar  and  Easy  Guide. 

JFhurih  leamm.  (20.)Collects  and  prayers  from  Prayer  Book: — (21 .) 
Psalter  from  the  same: — (92. )Metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns  from  the 
same: — also,  occasional  reviews  of  8, 10 — 17. 

Class  I.    Division  2.    Age,  from  1 1  to  12  years. 

Third  leMOfi.  (23.)Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis:— 
(24.)Bible  History,  Geography,  and  Chronology.  These  last  are  in* 
troduced  into  the  general  scripture  exercises  of  all  the  classes,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers;  but  here  they  are  made  a  distinct  exercise. 

F\>wih  leamm.  (25.)Natural  History  of  the  Bible: — reviews  of  8, 
10—25. 

Class  I.    Division  1.     Age,  from  12  to  14  years. 

Third  le8$an.  (26.)Scripturc  tables,fiLC.  from  Wilbur ^s  Reference  Bi- 
ble:— (27.)£vidences  of  Christianity,  from  Porteus,  Paley,  Dalcho^ 
&c.: — (28.)Instruction  in  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
from  Bishop  Hobart's  Abridgement  of  Gastrell's  Christian  Insti* 
tutes,  and  other  books. 

Monitorial  Class.     Age,  from  14  to  16  years. 

IJiird  lessan,  (29.)£vidences  of  the  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
Worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church: — {3].)Elxplanation 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles: — (33.)Commentary  on  the  Scriptures. 

FhmrUi  leiton,  (30.)Explanation  of  Confirmation — (32.)E^plana- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper — (34.) Commentary  on  the  Prayer  Book: 
-r-reviews  of  all  the  preceding. 

It  is  hoped,  that  when  the  members  of  this  class  have  attended 
to  the  subject  of  confirmation,  they  will  be  prepared  and  ready  to 
receive  that  ordinance.  After  which,  they  will  attend  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Lord's  supper;  and  when  they  become  familiar  with 
die  duties  and  privileges  of  those  who  are  worthy  recipients  of 
that  holy  sacrament,  we  trust  they  will  themselves  become  desirous 
of  uniting  with  the  other  members  of  the  Church  in  its  observance. 
They  will  then,  it  is  hoped,  become  teachers  in  the  school,  and 
be  prepared  and  enabled  to  dispense  to  others,  those  benefits 
which  they  have  themselves  received  in  the  school. 

OemenU  Obtervatiims. 

In  compiling  this  plan  of  ifiitrudionj  the  Superintendent  endea- 
vored to  select  what  was  valuable  in  the  systems  of  Pestalozzi, 
Bell,  Lancaster,  Wilson,  Wildersptn,  and  others,  without  any  re- 
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gard  to  names.  As  his  object  was  to  form  a  practical  and  per-' 
manent  s^rstem— one  which  would  be  pleasant  and  profitable  both 
to  the  teachers  and  scholars-^e  collected  information  firom  many 
various  sources,  and  endeavored  to  select  from  each  such  princH 
pies  and  practices  as  would  be  useful  and  practicable  in  our  own 
•chool.  In  this,  he  trusts,  he  has  succeeded;  and  in  efiecting  this 
desirable  object,  he  has  received  much  assistance,  and  many  valu* 
able  hints,  from  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  his  Report.  To  this 
gentleman  he  is  also  indebted,  for  suggestions  which  induced  him 
to  alter  the  order  of  some  of  the  lessons,  and  deviate,  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  from  the  course  before  pursued  in  the  schools 

That  any  features  of  our  plan  are  entirely  original,  is  not  assert* 
ed;  but  some  of  them  have  never  before  been  made  public,  or  in- 
troduced into  any  other  Sunday  school  within  our  knowledge.  That 
the  system  is  perfect,  is  not  to  be  supposed;  but  time  and  experience 
will  remedy  any  defects  which  may  be  discovered  to  exist.  And 
as  nearly  all  our  teachers  and  scholars  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  plan  b  far  preferable  to  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  result. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  short  time  allowed  for 
each  lesson,  and  the  number  of  exercises  attended  to  on  each  Sun- 
day. But  this  we  esteem  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  our  present 
system.  Instruction  should  never  be  tiresome  to  children,  but 
should  alwaya  be  made  pleasant;  and  novelty,  a  very  serviceable 
means  for  fixing  the  attention  of  the  children,  should,  as  far  as 
consistent,  be  regarded  as  desirable.  Children  soon  *  become 
fatigued  by  constantly  attending  to  one  subject;  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  tired,  instruction  does  them  no  good.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
instruction,  to  them,  but  an  object  of  disgust  or  aversion. 

It  has  been  asked.  Is  not  the  practice  of  repeating  together  too 
noisy  for  a  Sunday  school,  and  will  not  the  introduction  of  this 
plan  bring  disorder  and  confiision  along  with  it  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  best  things  are  often  abused.  But,  so  far  fVom  this 
plan  being  calculated  to  produce  disorder  and  confusion,  it  has  the 
effect  of  producing  more  order  and  regularity.  Noisy,  perhaps,  it 
fiun^  be  called;  but  it  is  the  noise  of  children  engaged  in  delightful 
occupations;  the  effect  of  a  system  which  keeps  every  individual 
constantly  employed,  during  the  whole  time  he  may  be  in  school. 
And  is  it  not  delightful  to  hear  the  voices  of  many  children  united 
in  singing  or  repeating  hymns,  or  poAions  of  scripture,  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  learning  what  will  be  useful  to  them  in  this  world 
and  the  next?  That  this  plan  is  not  productive  of  silence,  is  allowed; 
but  silence  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful  in  a  Sunday  school. 
^  Even  order,  however  important  in  itself,  is  in  a  Sunday  school  Uy 
be  desired,  chiefly  for  its  connection  with  a  future  good,  and  there- 
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fore  should  by  no  means  be  secured  to  the  prejudice  of  further 
instruction.'  All  the  arrangements  of  the  school  should^  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  pleasant  to  the  scholars;  for,  if  children  dislike 
the  arrangements  of  the  school,  they  will  dislike  the  teacher  who 
makes  or  enforces  them,  and  will  transfer  their  aversion  to  the  in* 
struction  he  may  attempt  to  convey,  and  receive  it  with  reluctance. 
And  this  may  produce  in  their  minds  a  distaste  for  all  instruction, 
and  a  feeling  of  resistance  to  all  authority. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Report,  external  rewards  of 
every  kind  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  our  system  for  several 
years;  and  as  on  our  plan  of  instruction  the  children  are  kept  con- 
stantly employed,  they  have  no  time  in  school  for  doing  any  thing 
deserving  of  punishment.  For  improper  conduct  in  church,  they 
are  admonished,  or  suspended,  according  to  our  printed  regulations. 

Our  school  room  is  at  present  very  inconvenient;  but  we  hope 
to  be,  ere  long,  more  conveniently  accommodated.  The  proper 
arrangement  for  a  Sunday  school,  and  indeed  for  any  school,  seems 
to  be  that  which  will  place  all  the  children  so  as  to  face  the  mas- 
ter's  desk.  Semicircular  seats,  facing  the  superintendent,  with  a 
seat  in  the  centre  for  the  teacher  or  monitor,  seem  to  be  the  most 
suitable;  but  if  these  cannot  be  obtained,  benches  can  be  used, 
placed  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the  teacher  may 
sit  in  the  centre  of  the  other  side.     » 
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A  Grammar  nf  the  Greek  Language;  originally  eampoadfor  the  Col- 
lege  Sdiodj  at  Glouceiter.  Recommended  fry  the  Unipertitif  ai 
Cambridgey  Matsachueettij  to  be  med  fry  thou  who  are  udended  for 
that  Seminary.  CarrfuUy  Remaed  and  Corrected  fry  George  hres^ 
md€y  A,  JIT.    New-York.    Duyckink  and  Long. 

EUmenta  of  Greek  Grammar;  taken  chitfiy  from  the  Grammar  of 
Caspar  BVederide  Hachenberg,  Adopted  for  Use  in  Yale  CoU 
legCy  NeW'Uaven,    Hartford.    Huntington  and  Hopkins. 

The  friends  of  Burice  have  remarked  of  that  great  man,  that 
^  if,  like  the  early  sages  of  Greece,  he  were  to  be  characterised  by 
some  pecuhar  sentiment,  it  should  be  that  to  which  he  desired  to 
give  the  currency  of  a  proverb— lo  innovate  is  not  to  r^orm?  We 
have  often  wished  that  those,  who  have  in  charge  the  affiurs  of  the 
repMic  of  klterSy  would  apply  to  the  administration  of  their  little 
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proTince  the  same  practical  maxim,  which  that  illiutrioua  statesman 
would  have  eatablirfied  as  fundamental,  in  .the  vast  and  complicat- 
ed concerns  of  human  society.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
paid,  we  have  oAen  thought,  to  the  plain  distinction  between  the 
adminislraiwnj  as  it  maj  be  called,  of  the  republic  of  learuingi  and 
the  various  Mib;ec(«  of  that  administratiou;  ot,  to  drop  the  figure, 
between  the  mere  modes  or  instruments,  by  which  knowledge  is  to 
be  communicated,  and  the  constituent  elements  of  knowledge  it- 
self. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  a  certain  sense  an  acquaintance 
with  those  instruments  is  a  species  of  acquisition,  which  may  be 
called  knowledge;  as  the  acquaintance  of  a  mechanic  with  the  tools 
of  his  trade  may  be  called  by  the  same  name.  But  the  instruments 
of  knowledge,  being  only  the  means,  and  not  the  end  of  our  pur- 
suits in  science  and  literature,  must  ever  hold  a  subordinate  rank 
to  those  objects  which  they  enable  us  to  attain. 

This  distinction,  we  think,  has  in  no  case  been  more  overlooked, 
than  in  the  study  of  languages.  The  ardent  cultivation  of  ancient 
and  modem  literature  in  Europe,  for  a  long  time  past,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  constantly  increasing  intercourse  of  nations  in  conse- 
quence of  coipmercial  and  otl^er  connections,  has  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  devote  much  more  time  to  this  study,  than  was  required 
only  half  a  century  ago.  The  mercantile  and  many  other  classes 
must  study  the  modern  languages  for  purposes  of  business;  while 
the  scholar  is  also  obliged  to  acquaint  himself  with  them,  because 
Latin,  which  was  once  the  only  medium  of  intercourse  among  the 
learned  of  difTerent  nations,  is  now  less  used  than  formerly  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  numerous  subjects  of  literature  and  science  are 
more  frequently  discussed  in  the  native  languages  of  the  writers. 
The  business  of  authorship,  too,  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  any  scholar,  who  would  keep  himself  informed 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  to  wait  till  he  can  obtain 
translations,  even  if  he  could  stoop  to  make  use  of  those  miserable 
substitutes  for  original  works.  The  whole  body  of  translators  in 
Europe  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  wants.  A  literary  man,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  day,  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral of  the  modem  languages,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the 
same  proportion  of  knowledge,  and  to  sustain  the  same  reputation 
which  he  formerly  could  do,  by  means  of  the  Latin  alone. 

But  this  state  of  things  is  not  practically  attended  with  so  many 
disadvantages,  as  nqght  at  first  view  be  supposed;  for  the  affinities 
of  the  Eluropean  languages,  the  continual  intercourse  of  nations, 
and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  books  and  native  teachers,  render 
it  almost  as  easy  at  the  present  day  to  acquaint  oneself  with  seve- 
ral languages,  as  it  formerly  was  with  only  one  or  two.  We  are 
still  obliged,  however,  in  making  ourselves  familiar  with  these  in- 
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strumentfl  of  knowledge^  to  spend  much  valuable  time,  which  was 
saved  at  a  period  whea  Latin  alone  would  have  sufficed.  How 
far  the  world  has  gained  by  this  change,  is  no  easj  matter  to  de* 
termine;  for,  however  clear  it  may  at  first  deem,  that  it  has  tended 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  yet  some  obvious  facts,  in  the 
history  of  science  and  literature,  will  at  least  make  us  hesitate  be- 
fore we  come  to  that  conclusion.  If,  for  example,  Liord  Bacon 
could  not  have  published  his  works  in  any  other  language  than 
English,  at  a  period  when  the  nations  of  Europe  had  but  little  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  who  can  venture  to  say,  how  many  years 
the  world  would  be  at  this  moment  behind  that  advanced  state  in 
which  we  find  it  ?  Or,  to  take  a  later  period,  if  the  inunortal  works 
of  Newton  could  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  diffused  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  thu3  made  known  at  once  to  the  scientific 
world,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  present  state  of  mathe* 
matical  science  ?  But  we  forbear  indulging  ourselves  in  reflections^ 
which  are  leading  us  aside  from  our  subject. 

The  study  of  languages,  then,  in  consequence  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  European  nations,  has  acquired  an  importance,  which  it  did 
not  formerly  possess;  and  this  has  naturally  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  and  experiment,  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of  study- 
ing both  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion, on  the  present  occasion,  to  discuss  this  general  question, 
which,  indeed,  may  not  admit  of  a  decision  in  the  abstract;  for, 
though  it  should  be  conceded,  that  all  languages  ought  to  be  stud- 
ied in  the  same  manner  by  persons  of  any  given  age,  yet  we  should 
probably  find,  that  those  of  mature  years  may  advantageously  take 
a  difierent  course  from  children;  because  their  memory  is  less  te- 
nacious, their  time  more  valuable,  and  they  are  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  an  immediate  application  of  their  knowledge,  as  fast 
as  they  can  obtain  it,  to  purposes  of  practical  use. 

All  nations  have  adopted  grammars  as  the  first  instrument  of  ac- 
quiring languages;  and  we  believe  this  course  to  be  a  wise  one. 
Not  that  we  are  of  opinion,  that  either  a  boy  or  an  adult  should  be 
kept  constantly  employed  upon  the  ruUs^  and  exceptions  to  rtdeSy  of 
a  heavy  grammar,  without  exemplifying  them  by  reading  and  trans- 
lating the  language  he  is  to  learn;  but  that  a  certain  portion  of  those 
general  results,  c:alled  rules,  which  have  been  ascertained  by  ac- 
tual observation  of  the  phenomena  of  speech,  may  be  advantage- 
ously used,  even  by  young  students,  in  learning  foreign  languages; 
just  as  we  use  the  like  general  results  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
sciences. 

We  are  aware,  that  there  is  at  the  present  day,  (we  speak  with- 
out reference  to  any  individuals  in  particular,)  a  certain  popular 
rant  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  languages,  and  every  other  species 
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of  knowledge,  by  what  is  called  indudiany  a  term,  which  is  con- 
stantly in  the  mouths  of  the  superficial,  by  whom  its  real  significa- 
tion is  as  ill  understood,  as  its  histoty  is  by  those  who  suppose  the 
discovery  of  it  to  be  the  peculiar  boast  of  modem  times.  If,  in- 
deed, those  who  would  have  us  adopt  this  method  in  the  acquisition 
of  languages,  as  we  understand  their  use  of  the  term,  would  also 
require  us  to  follow  it  in  all  our  studies,  the  argument  would  at  least 
be  consistent.  Now  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  are  not  to  avail  our- 
selves of  those  general  principles,  or  rules,  in  lai^uagesy  which 
have  been  deduced  from  actuad  observation,  but  must  begin  anew 
by  *•  induction,'  why  should  we  not  proceed  by  the  same  method  in 
all  the  Mcimc^l  Why  should  we  not,  for  example,  in  astronomy 
throw  aside,  as  so  much  useless  lumber,  those  sublime  general 
truths,  the  discovery  of  which  seems  to  have  been  reserved  during 
BO  many  ages  by  the  author  of  nature  for  the  mighty  minds  of  Kep- 
ler and  Newton;  as  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  numberless 
other  general  results,  flowing  from  these,  has  also  been  reserved 
for  a  few,  and  very  few,  of  their  illustrious  successors?  Why  should 
we  not,  too,  in  the  study  of  other  parts  of  nature,  as  botany,  mine- 
ralogy, chemistry,  and,  in  short,  every  branch  of  knowledge,  refuse 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  like  general  truths,  which  were  first  dis- 
cerned and  investigated  by  the  great  men,  who  have  immortalised 
themselves  as  the  founders  of  these  sciences?  No:  in  the  sciences, 
generally,  it  would  be  thought  preposterous  to  keep  a  learner  in 
Ignorance  of  the  various  general  truths,  which  have  been  already 
discovered,  and  to  direct  him  to  proceed  by  hb  own  strength  to  in- 
vestigate them  for  himself  by  the  process  of  ^induction.'  What! 
shall  the  whole  natural  world  be  laid  before  the  pupil,  in  all  its  ap- 
parent confusion  and  irregularity,  and  he  then  be  directed  to  class 
and  arrange  its  parts,  and  with  endless  labor  to  investigate,  if  he 
should  have  the  sagacity  to  discern  them,  those  innumerable  gene- 
ral results,  which  have  been  ascertained  with  so  much  labor,  and 
which,  in  fact,  constitute  science?  Shall  he,  for  example,  in  botany 
be  presented  with  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  as  an  exercise,  and 
be  told  that  he  must  trace  out  the  relations  of  its  subjects,  and  re- 
duce them  to  a  system  of  some  sort  or  other,  natural  or  artificial, 
and  thus  arrive  at  those  conclusions,  which  are  the  only  useful 
fruits  of  study  ?  Must  he  be  immersed  in  the  smoke  and  fumes  of 
a  laboratory  all  his  life,  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  those 
general  laws  of  elementary  bodies,  which  might  be  communicated 
in  a  few  short  lectures  of  his  professor?  Or  must  he  be  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  for  such  it  would  prove  to  be,  throughout  the 
boundless  expanse  of  geometry,  in  order  to  find  out  by  ^  induction' 
the  Forty  Seventh  of  Euclid,  and  numberless  other  general  propo- 
sitions of  incalculable  importance  to  him  in  the  pursuit  of  science? 
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Every  man  will  agree,  that  this  course  would  be  absurd;  if  it  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  little  need  of  instructers  in  the  sciences, 
because  there  would  practically  be  an  end  of  all  science. 

If,  then,  the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences  in  general 
are  proper,  we  can  perceive  no  soUd  reason  why  the  same  course, 
to  a  certain  extent,  should  not  be  pursued  in  the  acquisition  of  for- 
eign languages.  The  grammars  of  those  languages  present  us  with 
the  various  results,  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  labor  of  cen- 
turies; and  we  may  with  little  study,  comparatively  speaking,  ob- 
tain the  same  general  acquaintance  with  any  language  by  a  similar 
process  to  that  which  we  should  employ  in  order  to  master  any 
science.  The  mode  of  using  grammars,  however,  as  we  •have  be- 
fore intimated,  may  undoubtedly  be  more  or  less  advantageous, 
according  to  the  skill  and  judgement  of  the  instructer;  as  would  also 
be  the  case  in  any  branch  of  study. 

The  practice  of  the  greatest  masters  of  languages  has  been  con- 
formable to  these  views.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, to  refer  to  the  method  recommended  by  that  illustrious  schol- 
ar, Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  study  of  the  Persian  language. 
^  When  the  student,''  says  he,  *  can  read  the  character  with  fluency, 
and  has  learned 'the  true  pronunciation  of  them  from  the  mouth  of 
a  native,  let  him  peruse  the  grammar  vnffi  attentiorif  and  commit  to  me- 
mory the  regular  inflections  of  the  nouns  andthe  verbs;  he  need  not  bur- 
den his  mind* with  those  that  deviate  from  the  common  form,,  as 
they  will  be  insensibly  learned  in  a  short  course  of  reading.^ 
The  same  method,  substantially,  was  recommended  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  old  Lily,  whom  Erasmus  praises 
for  <  hb  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  admirable 
skill  In  the  instruction  of  youth,'  and  whose  old  grammar  is  yet 
quite  as  good,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructer,  as  any  which 
have  succeeded  it.  In  the  preface  to  that  grammar,  from  which 
some  of  our  masters  might  profit  at  this  day,  the  author  says,  with 
a  little  quaintness,  but  much  good  sense;  *  It  is  profitable,  not  only 
that  he  (the  pupil)  can  orderly  decline  his  noune  and  his  verbe,  but 
every  way,  forward,  backward,  by  cases,  by  persons;  that  neither 
case  of  noune,  ne  person  of  verbe  can  be  required  that  hee  cannot 
without  stoppe  or  studie  tell.  And  unto  this  time  I  count  not  the 
schollar  perfect,  nor  readie  to  go  any  further,  till  he  hath  this  al- 
ready learned.  This  when  he  can  perfectly  doe,  and  hath  learned 
every  part,  not  by  rote  but  by  reason,  and  is  cunninger  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  thing,  than  in  rehearsing  of  the  words,  (which  is 
not  past  a  quarter  of  a  yeare's  dilligence,  or  very  little  more,  to  a 
painefull  and  dilligent  man,  if  the  schollar  have  a  meane  witte)^ 

*  Preface  to  his  Persian  Grammar,  p.  14. 
VOL.  I.  38 
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then  let  hiiii  passe  to  the  Concordes  to  know  the  agreement  of  par- 
ties among  themselves,  with  like  way  and  diligence  as  is  afore  de- 
scribed.' 

We  have  extended  these  remarks  further,  perhaps,  than  the  sub- 
ject before  us  demanded,  because  we  have  observed  opinions  pro- 
mulgated in  some  publications  of  the  present  day,  which  we  believe 
to  be  of  erroneous  tendency  in  regard  to  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  education,  as  well  as  the  practical  mode  of  applying  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  knowledge  of  particulargy  to  speak 
in  scholastic  language,  is  the  most  exact  and  thorough;  but,  it  i» 
equally  certain,  that  as  this  sort  of  knowledge  in  aU  our  necessary 
studies  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  man,  we  must  content  ourselves  with, 
that  approximation  to  it,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  gene- 
ral. 

The  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  come  under  our 
tiotice,  not  from  any  decided  superiority  which  they  possess  over 
many  others  of  the  kind,  but  because  they  may  be  considered  as 
fair  specimens  of  two  different  plans  of  grammar  for  the  Greek 
Language,  and  because  they  have  been  respectively  recommended 
by  the  two  most  distinguisheci  seminaries  of  learning  in  our  country. 

The  first  of  them,  the  GUntcetUr  Greek  Gramiiary  was  adopted 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1799,  when  that  insti- 
tution had  at  its  head  the  excellent  and  much  valued  President  Wil-v 
lard,  a  man,  who,  to  real  ardor  in  the  general  cause  of  learnings 
united  no  small  share  of  practical  talent  in  the  application  of  his  ac- 
quisitions in  science.  We  make  this  remark  with  the  less  hesita- 
tion, because  we  have  heard,  that  the  most  distinguished  astrono- 
mer in  our  country  has  spoken  of  his  philosophical  papers,  publish- 
ed in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  as  being  among  the 
first,  for  practical  utility,  in  the  whole  of  that  collection.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  President  Willard  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  a  sound  Greek  scholar;  and  we  have  heard,  that  he  had  pro^ 
jccted  an  improved  Greek  Grammar,  to  be  published  in  English^ 
many  years  before  grammars  in  our  own  tongue  were  in  use  among 
us,  but  which,  probably,  his  unaffected  modesty  prevented  him  from 
publishing,  after  the  grammar  now  before*  us  became  known  in  this 
country.  ^'> 

Under  his  presidency,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Gloucester 
Greek  Grammar  was  adopted  by  the  University,  and  official  notice 
was  given  by  the  Faculty,  that  after  the  commencement  of  that 
year,  1799,  ^  no  student  would  be  permitted  at  the  classical  exercises 
to  use  any  other  grammar.'  In  their  recommendation  of  this  work, 
and  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  adopted  at  the  same 
time,  they  say,  that  the  'University  of  Cambridge,  for  several 
years  past,  has  suffered  much  inconvenience,  and  the  interests  of 
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letters  no  small  detriment^  from  the  variety  of  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammars  used  by  the  students,  in  consequence  of  that  diversity  to 
which,  under  different  instructors,  they  have  been  accustomed  in 
their  preparatory  course;'  and  they  add,  that  in  order  Uo  promotey 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  cause  of  literature,  by  preventing  those  evils 
in  future^  the  government  of  the  University,  on  due  consideration  ' 
of  the  subject,  has  thought  it  expedient  to  request  all  instructors  of 
youth  who  may  resort  to  Cambridge  for  education,  to  adopt  AiatfCz 
IjUm  Grammar  and  the  GUmcester  Greek  Grammar^  with  reference 
to  such  pupils,  as  books  singularly  calculated  for  the  improvement 
of  students  in  these  languages.' 

A  recommendation  firom  so  high  authority  had  its  full  effect;  and 
the  two  granunars  immediately  came  into  general  use.  The  LaJIm 
Granunar  still  seems  to  enjoy  undiminished  favor;  and  the  improved 
edition,  which  is  now  published  by  the  respected  Principal  of  that 
distinguished  seminary,  the  Boston  Latin  School,  will  no  dopbt  es- 
tablish it  still  more  strongly  in  the  public  estimation.  The  Greek 
Granunar,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  appears  to  maintain  its  ground 
in  other  parts  of  our  country,  (the  edition  before  us  is  a  New-York 
one,)  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  popularity,  as  we  are  informed, 
though  we  hope  this  is  not  the  fact,  even  within  that  University^ 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  selected  it  from  the  multitude  then  pub* 

'lished,  as  an  elementary  work,  ^  singularly  calculated  for  the  im- 
provement of  students,'  and  with  which  these  students  would  be 
'  required  to  form  a  radical  and  intimate  acquaintance.'  'We  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  other  Greek  Grammars,  which  now  find  ac- 
cess to  the  university,  are  rather  permitted  than  recommended;  for, 
as  we  understand,  the  original  recommendation  of  the  Gloucester 
Granunar  has  never  been  officially  recalled  by  the  government  of 
the  institution. 

If  we  knew  the  reasons  why  other  Greek  Grammars  are  tole- 
rated in  the  university,  they  might  possibly  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  preclude  all  discussion  by  the  public;  but  as  we  are  not  in- 
formed of  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture;  and  we  do,  in 
truth,  suppose  it  may  have  happened,  not  from  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  original  choice  of  a  grammar,  but  from  that  cautious  re- 
serve, which  was  shown  in  the  recommendation,  that  the  universi- 
ty had  no  wish  <to  dictate;'  a  motive,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
must  approve  itself  to  all,  who  duly  consider  the  effect,  which  any 

'  attempt  ^to  dictate'  would  naturally  produce  in  a  community  like 
ours. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  opposing  any 
settled  opinion,  much  less  any  decision  of  those,  who  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  university,  and  considering  it  as  a  subject  in  which  the 
public  have  a  deep  interest,  wc  shall  ask  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
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dere  <to  the  merits  of  the  two  methods  or  systems  of  grammar,  of 
which  the  works  before  us  are  specimens;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  more  general  question,  how  far  it  is  expedient,  particularly 
in  the  circumstances  of  our  country,  to  make  frequent  changes  in 
books  of  instruction. 

« 

We  have  observed,  that  the  two  grammars  before  us  had  not  ht- 
tracted  our  notice  on  account  of  any  marked  superiority  over  many 
others;  and  we  presume,  that  one  principal  reason  why  the  GUm^ 
cester  Grammar  was  originally  selected  by  the  University,  was  its 
being  written  in  EngUsh.  This  ^rcumstance  alone  would  certainly 
have  entitled  it  to  the  preference  over  others,  which  were  then  in 
use;  for,  besides  facilitating  the  progress  of  boys,  who  were  going 
on  in  the  usual  course,  it  would  enable  such  as  were  disposed,  to 
begin  their  classical  studies  with  Greek  instead  of  Latin;  amethod| 
which  has  the  decided  approbation  of  many  eminent  scholars  in 
Europe,  who  have  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
instructing  youth.*  Since  that  period,  however,  several  other 
Greek  grammars  have  been  published  in  English;  among  which  the 
best  known  are  BeWi  Compendious  Grammary  constructed  upon  the 
ancient  plan,  and  Valpy^Sy  upon  the  modem  or  reformed  plan.  We 
might  also  add  Joneses  Philosophical  Grammar ^  which,  like  his  JLaJivii 
one,  exhibits  many  views  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  the  advanc- 
ed scholar,  but  is  not  likely  to  find  its  way  into  schools.  BtlTn 
Grammar  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  honorably  noticed  by  Dr.  Valpy 
himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  own;  but  though  it  has  gone  through 
many  editions  in  England,  more,  we  beUeve,  thad  Valpy's,  it  has 
not  been  used,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  this  country;  while 
there  have  been  several  editions  of  Valpy^Sy  within  the  short  period 
Ihat  the  work  has  been  known  among  us.  This  last,  indeed,  was 
for  a  time  the  only  competitor  with  the  Gloucester  Grammar  for 
public  favor;  but,  more  lately,  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  commonly  called  HacJienberg\  has  been  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  flourishing  College  at  New-Haven,  and  now 

*  This  question  is  of  so  great  importance  in  a  classical  education,  that  we  can* 
not  forbear  adding  in  thui  place,  the  strong  and  decisive  testimony  of  WyUtn- 
bach^  who  has  been  called  by  English  writers  ^  the  first  scholar  on  the  cootinent 
for  comprehensire  and  profound  erudition,^  and  who  formed  his  opinion  after  the 
experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  as  an  histructer.  *  Witliin  a  little  time/ 
»ays  he,  in  bis  interesting  and  affectionate  address  to  his  pupils,  *  you  shall  under- 
stiind  the  Greek,  with  as  much  ease  as  you  now  do  the  Latin  writers  :  and,  in- 
deed, unless  you  accomplish  as  much  as  that,  it  will  hardly  hnve  been  worth 
your  while  to  have  gone  through  the  labor  you  have  done.  You  might,  indeed, 
have  arrived  at  that  point  already,  and  have  po$ses«cd  a  more  extensive  and  ac- 
curate knowledj^e  of  Latin,  if  you  had  begun  the  siudiei  vf  your  childhood  teith 
Greek  instead  of  Latin.  But,  that  this  method  will  be  geneniUy  adopted,  is  what 
I  dare  not  hope,  though  I  ardfntly  wish  for  it.'  Stlecta  Princip.  Hi»tor,Prorf» 
|).  xxiv.  The  opinions  of  many  other  scholars,  to  the  saniu  eHect,  might  be 
adduced,  if  the  occasion  authorised  it. 
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^ojoys  at  least  an  equal  share  of  the  public  (avor  with  Valpy's;  and, 
in  one  particular,  the  syntax,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence. Not  long  after  Hachenberg's  was  first  printed  here,  another, 
constructed  also  upon  the  modem  plan,  yet  not  without  some  deviar 
tions  from  it,  was  published;  we  allude  to  the  well  known  Gram- 
mar of  BuUmoHHy  recently  translated  by  the  distinguished  scholar, 
who  la,tely  filled  the  chair  of  one  of  the  professorships  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  work,  however,  has  not  yet  found  admission  into  our 
schools.  Whether  this  has  happened,  as  the  learned  translator 
feared  might  be  the  case,  in  consequence  of  its  being  ^  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  state  of  philological  studies  in  this  country,'  or  from 
some  other  cause,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  With  the 
yiew,  however,  of  bringing  it  into  use,  a  very  concise  Abridgement 
of  it  has  been  just  published  by  a  well  known  and  ardent  scholar, 
who  has  already  done  honor  to  his  country,  and  is  destined,  as  we 
trust,  in  conjunction  with  his  able  associate,  to  confer  benefits  upon 
it,  whose  efi^ects  will  long  be  felt.  This  abridgement  is  well  exe- 
cuted, as  might  be  expected  from  its  author;  but  we  shall  have  a 
remark  to  make  in  another  part  of  this  article,  on  the  subject  of 
keeping  boys  to  the  same  booky  through  every  stage  of  the^r  classi- 
cal studies,  Instead  of  beginning  with  abridgements,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  larger  works. 

Besides  the  republications  of  English  and  German  Grammars 
above  enumerated,  our  own  country  has  fiirnished  two,  and  possibly 
more  original  works  of  this  kind,  though  we  have  seen  but  two.  The 
first  of  them  was  published  in  the  year  1796,  at  Worcester  in  this 
state,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Alexander,  under  the  title  of  [  A  Chrammaiical 
System  of  the  Grecian  Language,^  This  work  is  neither  wholly  con- 
formable to  the  modern  nor  the  ancient  plan  of  arrangement;  for 
the  author  adopts  four  conjugations  of  the  barytone,  and  three  of 
the  contracted  verhs;  and  in  the  nouns,  while  ho  makes  but  three 
declensions  of  the  SimpleSy  he  makes  Jive  of  the  Contracts,  agree- 
ably to  a  classification  of  them  in  Milner's  Greek  Grammar,  which 
was  published  in  England  in  the  year  1740,  and  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  ever  written  in  the  ELnglish  language.  Mr.  Alexander's 
grammar  certainly  possesses  considerable  merit,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  little  zeal  for  Greek  studies  at  the  time  when  it 
was  published.  The  other  American  grammar,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  that  of  Professor  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College,  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1 809,  upon  the  modem  plan,  and  containing  a  good 
deal  of  usefiil  matter,  which  at  that  period  was  not  so  much  within 
the  reach  of  students  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  various  Greek  grammars,  which 
have  been  published  here  within  the  short  period  since  the  Univer- 
sity first  recommended  the  Gloucester  Grammar,  we  fear  there  is 
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but  a  faint  prospect  of  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  ^  ei^ls,'  as  they 
were  justly  called^  which  prompted  that  recommendation;  and,  that 
^  the  interest  of  letters'  is  yet  destined  to  '  suffer  no  small  detriment 
from  the  variety  of  grammars;'  which,  in  truth,  succeed  each  other 
with  a  rapidity  that  bids  defiance  to  the  talents  and  industry  of  those 
teachers,  who  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  them.  For  an  instnic* 
ter,  (who,  if  he  would  bestow  his  labor  to  the  most  advantage, 
ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  his  elementary  books,  that  may  be 
termed  mechanical,)  scarcely  has  an  opportunity  of  making  himself 
thus  familiarly  acquainted  with  any  one  grammar,  before  he  is  com- 
pelled to  throw  away  all  his  labor,  and  betake  himself  to  the  study 
of  some  new  work.  How  many  more  we  shall  have  in  the  next 
five  and  twenty  years,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee;  but  if  that  period 
should  be  as  prolific  as  the  last,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  it  will 
be  less  so,  we  shall  very  often  see  the  existing  materials  wrought 
over  again,  sometimes  according  to  old  patterns,  and  sometimes 
according  to  new — 

Malta  reoaBceDtiir  quae  jam  cecidire ;  cadeotque 
Qotf  nunc  sunt  in  hooore— 

'  Nor  do  we  perceive  any  remedy  for  this  '  evil,'  unless  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  cooperation  of  the  principal  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing in  the  country,  shall,  after  careful  deliberation,  make  a  selection 
of  some  one  grammar,  and  resolutely  adhere  to  their  choice.  In 
this  event,  if  they  should  not  still  approve  of  the  work  to  which 
they  originaUy  gave  currency,  they  might  either  fix  upon  some 
other  among  those  which  are  already  in  use,  or  might  m^e  an  im- 
proved one  of  their  own;  and,  fortunately,  they  have  in  their  Greek 
Department  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  the  country,  who 
eould  easily  perform  that  task  in  a  manner,  which  would  be  hono- 
rable to  the  University  and  to  the  nation.  Upon  what  principles 
the  selection  of  an  elementary  work  of  this  kind  should  be  made, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  literature  of  a  country  circum- 
stanced like  our  own,  is  happily  not  for  us  to  decide;  but,  as  we 
have  given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  formed  an  opin- 
ion upon  it,  we  may,  before  a  decision  is  made  by  the  competent 
authorities,  venture  to  state  some  of  the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


\ 
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TTu  Pfxnunmcmg  Bibkf  canUdmng  Ae  Old  and  New  Teslaments;  the 
Proper  Nam/u  rf  vMekf  and  nwneroui  oiher  Wcrie^  being  accu" 
rately  Accenied  in  the  Jixly  and  divided  into  SyUableSy  ae  they  oughi 
to  be  pronounced  accordi$ig  to  the  Orthoepy  of  John  WaJOcerj  as  con- 
tained  in  hie  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  ^  and  Key  to  iht  Clae^ 
eical  Pronmndaiion  of  Greekj  Ltdinj  and  Scr^uref  Proper  Namee. 
By  Israel  Alger  junr.,  A.  ML    Boston,  1825. 

Ant  one  who  has  attended  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
schoob  and  other  seminaries  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  must 
have  observed  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  pronunciation, 
and  the  opposition  which  this  change  has  to  encounter.  From  an 
utter  neglect  of  this  branch  of  common  education,  some  instructers 
have  passed  to  an  earnest  and  anxious  attention  to  it;  and,  instead 
of  cavilling  at  Walker's  rules  of  orthoepy,  are  exerting  themselves 
to  produce  and  perfect  a  pronunciation  founded  on  his  principles. 
Other  teachers,  however,  entertain  a  different  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  strict  assimilation  of  our  orthoepy  to  that  of  Walker; 
and  not  a  few  object  peremptorily  to  the  introduction  of  his  system 
at  all. 

A  due  attention  to  the  subject  would  perhaps  discover  errors  in 
the  views  and  statements  of  those  who  hold  to  opposite  extremes 
in  this  question.  Both  the  admirers  and  the  opponents  of  Walker, 
in  this  country,  have  misunderstood  him  in  many  things;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  There  are  two  very 
sufficient  reasons  why  that  author's  system  should  not  be  perfectly 
intelligible  here  in  some  of  its  minuter  points.  Few  of  our  citizens 
haye  the  opportunity  of  personally  ascertaining  the  existing  state  of 
pronunciation  in  England.  Now  Walker's  notation  of  orthoepy  often 
turns  on  a  mere  nicety  in  the  current  manner  of  pronouncing. 
For  though  he  has,  in  some  things,  his  own  peculiar  views  in  which 
he  is  not  followed  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers,  nor 
even  by  the  British  community  at  large;  yet  his  leading  object  was 
to  ascertain  and  exhibit  the  law  of  good  custom.'* 

In  some  particulars  of  this  kind,  we,  in  this  country,  cannot  un- 
derstand him  so  easily;  because  they  depend  oflen  on  those  minute 
and  evanescent  efforts  of  enunciation,  which  can  be  caught  only  by 

*  The  qaestion  as  to  the  merits  of  Walker^s  orthoepy  caonot  be  properly  de- 
cided without  adveKiop;  to  the  fact  implied  in  the  title  page  of  bis  Dictionary. 
His  work  is  a  ^  CHtieaP  pronouncing  dictionary :  it  was  designed  to  afford  room 
for  pri?ate  opinion  and  taste,  and  for  the  introduction  of  what  seemed  to  be  im- 
provementf  along  with  the  necessary  statement  of  the  best  fashion  of  the  day. 
In  some  points  of  Walkcr^s  system,  therefore,  we  are  to  recognise  the  suggestions 
of  an  individual,  but  in  most,  the  usage  and  therefore  the  law  of  English  pronun- 
ciatioo. 
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the  ear;  and  which  no  ingenuity  can  render  palpable  to  the  ej6, 
through  the  medium  of  the  EngUsh  alphabet,  after  all  the  aid  which 
can  be  derived  from  numbering,  and  marking,  and  accenting  every 
letter.  Many  ingeniouB  reasons  are  given  for  foOowing  or  for 
abandoning  Walker  in  some  cases  of  this  sort.  But  the  reasonero 
on  both  sides  forget  that  they  iure  disputing  about  what  is  not  a  sab- 
ject  of  argumentation,  but  a  question  of  &ct  and  of  custom. 

To  select  an  instance:  Wdker  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the 
letter  e  in  such  words  as  termy  mercy y  &c.  should  not  be  pronounced 
in  that  coarse  and  careless  manner  which  converts  e  into  u  and  gives 
turm  and  murcy  for  the  orthoepy  of  these  words.  The  letter  e  in 
these  and  similar  words,  is  accordingly  marked  in  the  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  like  the  same  letter  in  the  words  meritj  veryy  &c;  be- 
cause the  English  language  affords  no  better  means  of  an  ocular 
representation  of  the  true  sound.  Teachers  who  follow  Walker's 
book  literally,  fall  very  naturally,  therefore,  into  the  error  of  incul- 
cating, in  this  instance,  a  pronunciation  which  characterises  the 
Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  other  nations,  but 
not  the  English.  The  sound  which  Walker  meant  to  recommend 
in  this  case,  though  it  inclines  comparatively  to  the  latter,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  it  any  more  than  with  the  former.  Yet,  in  pub- 
lic reading,  in  this  country,  it  is  Commonly  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  that  is  adopted. 

Another  example  is  furnished  in  the  vowel  i  in  the  words  tttne,  hfe^ 
&c.  Mr.  Walker  has,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  objected  to  that 
pronunciation  of  this  letter  which  would  make  it  seem  to  be  a  dip- 
thong  commencing  with  the  broad  sound  of  a.  Some  American  in- 
structers  have  therefore  run  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  commencing 
the  sound  of  this  letter  in  a  manner  which  produces  the  peculiar  i 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish;  whilst  others  who  regard  such  pronuncia- 
tion as  affected,  leave  their  pupils  to  adopt  the  vulgarism  against 
which  Walker  has  protested. 

Another  obstacle  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  Walker,  is  the 
difficulty  which  we  have  just  mentioned  of  contriving  any  method 
by  which  we  may  regulate  the  voice  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
whilst  the  natural  channel  of  communication,  in  this  case,  is  the 
car.  The  instance  already  given  might  serve  for  an  illustration 
here;  but  wc  prefer  selecting  one  which  has  excited  an  equal 
share  of  indignation  among  some  of  our  critics,  and  perplexity 
among  some  of  our  teachers.  We  allude  to  the  sound  of  ai  and  cry 
in  syllables  m  which  they  constitute  an  oral  dipthong.  The  or- 
thoepy of  the  words /atr,  prayer^  Stc,  is  unavoidably  so  expressed  as 
to  produce,  with  those  who  follow  strictly  the  guidance  of  the  eye, 
an  impression  that  these  words  arc  to  be  pronounced  in  a  manner 
which  would  justly  subject  a  person  to  the  penalty  of  being  thought 
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aiffected.     Such  precision  in  pronouncing  is  sometimes  introduced, 
for  the  purpose  of  ridicule,  on  the  stage;  but  this  very  circumstance  < 
serves  to  show  that  to  pronounce  with  that  labored  affectation  of 
accuracy  or  of  extraordinary  refinement,  is  to  offend  the  good  sense 
and  the  taste  of  society. 

Unfortunately,  some  teachers  in  this  country  who  have  under- 
stood Walker  as  requiring  that  manner  of  pronouncing,  and  have 
felt  disgusted  with  what  was  so  offensive  to  their  ear,  are  disposed 
to  tolerate  the  obsolete  pronunciation  of  these  dipthongs,  which  is 
but  a  shade  better  than  the  antiquated  vulgarisms  of  fdr  and  iprdrj 
{iorfcur  and  prayer^)  sounds,  which  though  they  may  be  associated 
with  the  idea  of  rude  grandeur,  when  they  drop  from  the  lips  of  the 
rugged  woodsman  of  the  southwest,  can  hardly  be  proposed  for 
imitation  in  refined  society  or  in  school. 

Walker's  orthoepy,  was  founded  on  the  usage  of  good  society, 
and  of  esteemed  public  speakers;  and  that  author  would  have 
shrunk  from  a  literal  copy  of  either  of  the  above  extremes.  He 
would,  in  short,  have  given,  (if  asked  to  do  it  orally,)  that  chaste 
sound  of  these  dipthongs  which  is  current  among  well  bred  people 
on  his  side  the  Atlantic;  but  which  no  selection  or  arrangement 
of  letters  can  convey  exactly  to  the  eye. 

The  author  of  the  Pronouncing  Bible  has  not,  we  are  happy  to 
observe,  attempted  any  wide  devotion  from  Walker.  He  has  fol- 
lowed the  orthoepy  of  that  writer,  and  has  left  to  the  teacher  the 
office  of  communicating  the  proper  oral  expression  of  what  is  merely 
laid  before  the  eye  in  the  most  accurate  way  which  circumstances 
will  permit;  but  which  can  be  perfectly  acquired,  through  no 
other  medium  than  the  ear,  or  the  living  voice.  In  this  arrange- 
ment Mr.  Alger  has,  we  believe,  the  sense  of  the  community  in  his 
favor.  To  maintain  a  pure  style  of  vernacular  pronunciation  in  the 
United  States,  an  approximation  to  a  standard  seems  equally 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  partial  and  gradual  mutations 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  British 
society,  we  are  too  far  off  to  acquire  by  any  species  of  trans- 
mission sufficiently  rapid  and  diffusive.  We  are  lefl  then  to  a 
choice  between  those  local  peculiarities  which  will  accumulate 
everywhere  into  wide  difterences,  (not  to  say  uncouth  and  de- 
plorable errors)  and  the  partial  if  not  full  adoption  of  an  acknow- 
ledged and  permanent  standard.  Tliat  the  latter  course  is  the  prefer- 
able one,  needs  no  demonstration  to  persons  of  taste.  When  we 
reflect,  however,  on  the  multitude  of  minds  and  of  tastes  which  art 
concerned  in  any  national  measure,  it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that, 
while  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  disposed,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  adopt  Walker's  orthoepy,  their  adherence  to  it  is  not  perfectly 
uniform.     Due  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  difficulty  arising  from 
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such  misconceptions  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  from  even 
the  most  rational  attempts  to  effect  alterations  in  what  is  every* 
where  held  to  he  a  criterion  of  good  sense,  and  sometimes  even  of 
moral  propriety,  and  where  the  apparent  instability  resulting  from 
a  change,  is  apt  to  seem  ahsurd,  if  not  contemptible. 

We  have  indulged  these  wide  views  of  this  subject,  from  oup 
conviction  that  the  Pronouncing  Bible  is  a  work  destined  to  effect 
an  extensive  improvement  in  its  sphere.  That  its  merits  render  it 
worthy  of  the  career  of  usefulness  for  which  it  is  designed,  no  one, 
we  think,  will  doubt,  who  has  perused  it. 

There  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  work  with  which  this  can  be 
compared,  except  Brown^s  Testament — the  first  book  of  the  kind, 
perhaps,  in  which  any  attempt  was  made  to  facilitate  a  correct 
style  of  scriptural  reading  in  families  and  schools.  The  improve- 
ment in  that  work,  however,  extended  no  farther  than  to  a  selection 
of  the  most  difficult  words  in  every  chapter,  arranged  over  it,  in  the 
dictionary  form.  Mr.  Alger's  method  is  vastly  superior:  it  extends 
to  every  word  in  which  it  would  seem  that  a  mispronunciation  could 
possibly  be  made.  This  idea  is,  we  think,  a  happy  one;  for  many 
errors  in  common  reading  are  those  which  the  reader  is  accustom- 
ed to  make  in  conversation,  and  which  habit  leads  him  to  transfer 
to  his  style  of  reading.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  his  book  affords 
him  no  guidance  or  correction  but  in  the  more  difficult  words,  he  is 
still  liable  to  numberless  inaccuracies  which  he  has  never  suspect- 
ed. The  Pronouncing  Bible  will  prove  a  radical  cure  of  such  evils. 
It  hems  the  careless  reader  in  on  every  side,  and  leaves  him  no 
opportunity  of  wandering  off  into  error.  This  work  will  perhaps 
do  more  than  lias  been  effected  by  all  the  dictionaries  heretofore 
pubhshed,  to  produce  throughout  the  United  States,  a  uniform  and 
chaste  pronunciation  of  the  English  language. 

A  brief  but  well  constructed  explanatory  key  renders  the  whole 
orthoepy  perfectly  intelligible.  A  preference  in  marking  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  is  very  justly  given  to  accents  and  marks  over 
figures;  the  former  being  susceptible  of  a  much  more  minute  and 
satisfactory  application. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks,  without  expressing  our  satisfaction 
with  the  accurate  and  neat  style  in  which  the  work  is  executed.  As 
far  as  regards  this  very  desirable  point,  the  editor  and  the  publishers 
have  truly  succeeded  in  making  their  work  '  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  patronage  of  the  public'  The  labor  undergone  in  this  publi- 
cation has  been  great;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  an  extensive  adoption  of  the  work  in  families  and  schools. 
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STRICTURES   ON  MURRAT's   GRAMMAR. 

[The  following  strictures  on  Murray's  Grammar  will  perhaps  be 
found  to  present  views  which  differ  very  widely  from  those  of  some 
of  our  readers.  There  can  be,  however,  but  little  diversity  of  opin- 
ion on  several  of  the  points  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  so 
ingeniously  and  clearly  laid  down.  The  whole  communication 
furnishes  no  ordinary  quantity  of  matter  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
oral  instruction  and  explanation;  and  in  this  light  we  recommend  it 
to  the  attentive  consideration  of  those  of  our  readers  who,  in  com- 
municating knowledge  to  the  young,  are  unwilling  to  be  bound  to 
a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  others;  no  matter  how  dis- 
tinguished the  names  which  may  have  afforded  a  sanction  or  a 
screen  to  error.] 


^^  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  but  prejudice  or  affectation  could 
have  prompted  our  English  Grrammarians  to  desert  the  simple 
structure  of  their  own  language,  and  wantonly  perplex  it  with  tech- 
nical terms  for  things  not  existing  in  the  language  itself" 

Dt,  CrombieU  Grammar, 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  observer,  that,  while  not  only  the 
mode  of  teaching  other  branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  text 
books  used,  have  become  more  rational,  practical,  and  simple,  still 
the  subject  of  grammar  remains  almost  untouched.  It  is  true,  that 
since  the  days  of  Lowth,  who  was  the  pattern  of  Murray,  various 
authors  have  written  and  published  improved  grammars,  but  these 
have  been  mere  commentaries  upon  their  predecessors.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Murray  in  this  country,  (and  we  have  the  books  of  thirty 
before  us,)  have  been  careful  to  preserve  nearly  all  his  pecuharitiesy 
contenting  themselves  with  making  a  different  arrangement  of  them, 
and  attempting  a  clearer  illustration  of  his  errors.  The  subjeeik 
of  English  Grammar  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever;  and  the  innu- 
merable commentaries  upon  Murray  have  answered  no  valuable 
purpose,  except  to  convince  the  unbiased  that  there  is  a  want  of 
simplicity  in  the  text,  or  the  comments  and  illustrations  would  be 
unnecessary. 

In  the  United  States,  Murray's  Grammar,  under  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  universally  used;  and  so  satisfied  is  the  public  mind  of  its 
perfection,  that  an  attempt  to  check  its  progress  will  be  viewed  a» 
a  desperate  adventure.  It  may  be  so,  but  more  desperate  adven- 
tures have  succeeded,  and  no  effort,  however  humble,  to  check  the 
progress  of  error,  can  be  entirely  without  effect.    It  was  the  ie.w 
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seeds  of  truth,  scattered  just  before  the  reformation  of  Luther, 
which  finally  took  root  and  overspread  the  earth. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  more  rational  system  of  grammar 
than  ,that  which  prevails,  has  never  been  attempted,  or  that  we 
claim  any  merit  on  the  score  of  discovery.  Numerous  distinguish* 
ed  philologers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Home  Tooke,  have  in  their 
elaborate  works  proved  that  the  prevalent  system  of  English  Gram- 
mar has  no  adaptation  to  that  language.  These  works,  however, 
are  but  little  known  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  they  affect  th* 
mode  of  teaching  are  a  dead  letter.  We  shall  freely  draw  upon 
them  for  ideas  and  arguments,  acknowledging  once  for  all  our  obli- 
gations to  them,  and  expressing  our  •astonishment  that  when  such 
truly  great  minds  have  protested  against  the  foreign  rack  on  which 
our  simple  language  has  been  stretched,  no  effort  has  been  iflade 
by  its  friends,  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  to  res- 
cue it  from  its  uneasy  situation. 

Dr.  Lowth,  in  the  preface  to  his  grammar  says  ^'  The  English 
language  is  perhaps  of  all  the  present  European  languages  by 
much  the  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,^'  again,  ^^  a 
grammatical  study  of  our  own  language  makes  no  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  instruction,  which  we  pass  through  in  our  child- 
hood," and  again,  after  mentioning  the  insufficiency  of  various 
helps  to  enable  us  to  form  a  good  English  style,  he  observes,  *^  much 
less  then  will  what  is  commonly  called  learning  serve  the  purpose; 
that  is,  a  critical  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  and  much  read- 
ing of  ancient  authors.  The  greatest  critic  and  most  able  gram- 
marian of  the  last  age,  when  he  came  to  apply  his  learning  and 
criticism  to  an  English  author,  was  frequently  at  a  loss  in  matters  of 
ordinary  use,  and  conmion  construction  in  his  own  vernacular  tcfiom.'^ 
Finally  after  stating  that  the  first  design  of  grammar  is  ^'  to  teach 
us  to  express  ourselves  with  propriety,"  he  adds,  '^  but  there  is  a 
secondary  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied  and  which  I  think  is  not 
attended  to  as  it  deserves,  viz.  the  facilitating  of  the  acquisition  of 
other  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modem."  Then,  afler  as- 
serting that  the  study  of  English  Grammar  is  a  great  preparation 
for  the  study  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  he  makes  the  important  con- 
fession^'.a  design,  somewhat  of  this  kind,  gave  occasion  to  the  fol- 
lowing little  system  intended  merely  for  a  private  and  domestic 
use." 

We  make  these  extracts  because  the  English  Grammar  of  the 
distinguished  Latin  scholar  who  wrote  them,  was  the  basis  of  Mur- 
ray's system,  for  the  latter  only  refined  a  little  upon  the  other's 
speculations.  We  gather  therefore  from  the  extracts,  that  Eng- 
lish Grammar  then  formed  no  part  of  an  English  education ;  that 
Lowth's  grammar  was  not  intended  for  a  school  book,  but  for  pri- 
vate use;  that  a  learned  man,  that  b  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  scholar, 
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was  not  the  proper  person  to  make  an  English  Grammar;  that,  of 
course,  Dr.  Lowth  was  disqualified;  and  lastly,  that,  as  one  very 
important  design  in  making  the  English  Grammar  was  to  introduce 
the  pupil  to  Latin  Grammar,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  the  Eng- 
lish Grammar  was  made  as  much  like  the  Latin  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  it. 

The  utility  of  English  Grammar  (Murray's  system)  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Latin  Granunar  is  a  favorite  argument  for  its  continuance 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  a  distin- 
guished classical  scholar,  then  one  of  the  Boston  school  com- 
mittee, when  asked  why  a  more  philosophical,  or  I  should  say,  a 
more  English  grammar  was  not  introduced  into  the  public  schools^  * 
replied,  that  the  improvement  proposed  was  valuable,  but  Murray's 
grammar  in  consequence  of  its  numerous  moods  and  tenses,  was  a 
better  preparation  for  Latin.  At  that  time  about  one  in  a  thousand 
of  the  children  in  the  EInglish  grammar  schoob  expected  to  study 
Latin.  So  that  999  were,  and  are  obliged  to  study  a  great  deal  of 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless  matter,  that  one  may  be  in  a  very 
trifling  degree  prepared  for  learning  Latin.  Ow  classical  knowledge 
will  not  disqualify  tu  from  judging  of  the  requisites  to  form  a  proper 
English  Grammar;  'and,  taking  Murray  for  our  text,  we  shall  en- 
deavor in  our  next  essay  to  show  that  he  has  departed  from  the 
true  idiom  of  our  language,  in  many  essential  points. 
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Wc  copy  from  the  American  Patriot,  published  at  Portland,  the  following  ab- 
stract of  the  returns  made  under  a  late  act  of  the  State  of  Maine,  by  the  Select- 
men of  towns  and  Assessors  of  plantations,  eihibitiog  the  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  State,  the  number  of  children',  and  the  number  who  attvid  scb^ol, 
with  the  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  have  long  tbooeht  that 
an  annual  return  of  this  sort,  presenting  perhaps  some  particulars  in  admlbn  to 
those  ^ere  stated,  would  be  of  great  service  in  this  State.  By  exhibiting  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  public,  the  state  of  the  schoolf,  it 
would  facilitate  those  measures  of  improvement,  which  all  should  be  anziow  to 
adopt ;  and  by  making  known  to  the  public  the  efforts  made  by  each  town  to 
place  their  schools  on  a  respectable  footing,  it  would  tend  to  produce  an  emulatioo 
which  might  lead  to  the  most  useful  results. 

Schools. — From  an  examination  of  the  returns  made  to  the  office  of  fbe  Secre- 
tary of  State,  pusuant  to  ^  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  to  provide  for  tlie  Edu- 
cation of  Youth,*  pasted  February  S5,  18?5,  we  hare  drawn  the  following  facts^ 
which  are  both  curious  and  important. 
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County  of  York. 

School  Districts^               •               •               •  .               ^              207 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,               ^               •  .                 20,810 

If  amber  who  asually  attend  School,                  .  •                •          14,202 

Amount  raised  and  eipended  for  Schoolff                  •  •        %  20,065  8S 

Of  this  sum,  there  is  raoied  from  funds,            •  •                •      2229  83 

Cotmiy  of  Cumberland. 

Sc^^ool  Districts,              •                 •                .  •                 •             32S 

Children  between  4  and  21  yean,                .               •  .               19,154 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                  •  .                •         13,080 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools^                    •  •      $  22,126  71 

Of  this  sum  there  is  raised  from  funds,                     •  •              $  1,520  06 

The  town  of  Portland  did  not  return  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age. 

The  towns  of  Brunswick,  Gray  and  New  Gloucester,  made  do  return  of  the 
children,  who  usually  attend  schools. 

Couniff  pflAneoln. 

School  Districts,               •               •               .  •               .               388 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,                 .            •  •                   24,760 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                 .  .           17,540 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,  .          $  23,207  02 

Of  this  sum,  therfe  is  raised  from  funds,  •                     $  402  00 
^o  return  from  Patrickton  Plantation. 

County  of  Hancock. 

School  Districts,                     •                .                ....  275 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,                  •  ,             14,678 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                       .  .                    10,499 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,  •                .    $  13^)642  74 

Of  this  sum,  there  b  raised  from  funds,  (  487  60 
No  returns  from  Brooksville,  Knox  and  Orland, 

County  of  Watkington, 

School  Districts,               .....  83 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,              .                •  .                    5,009 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                   .  .           3,446 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,                 .  .            { 5,626  85 

Of  this  sum  there  is  raised  from  funds,                •  •      $  206  20 
No  returns  from  Charlotte,  MachiBf,  Robbioston,  and  No.  14. 

County  of  Kennebec. 

School  Districts,                .                •                .  .                •              358 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,              .                .  19,625 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                .  .                           14,522 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,                .  .          $  19,109  16 

Of  this  sum  there  is  raised  from  funds,  {  330  45 

No  return  from  Temple, 

Readfield  and  Waterrille  made  no  return  of  the  number  of  children  who  usuaOy 
attend  schools. 

County  of  Oaford. 

School  Districts,                •                .                .  .                .              290 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,            .  12,936 

Number  who  usually  attend  School,                  .  .               .          10,217 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,                .  $11,38126 

Of  thb  sum  there  is  raised  from  funds,  .                  f  1,^94  i^i 
AndoTtrdid  not  return  the  number  of  children  who  usually  attend  schools. 

County  of  Somertet. 

School  Districts,               •               .               .  .               .             2C;8 
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Children  between  4  and  21  yean,  .  .  10,706 

Namber  who  usually  attend  School,  .  •  .  7,551 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,  •  •  $  10,225  62 

Ofthjs  sum,  there  is  raised  from  funds,  •  .  $24111 

Mo  returns  from  Palmyra,  Corinna,  Phillips  and  No.  7, 7th  Rang^. 

County  of  Penobscot, 

School  Districts,                .                •                •                •  .              147 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,             .                •                .  7,666 

Number  who  u9uaUy  attend  School,                 •                •  •             6,160 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,                •                .  $  0,114  97 

Of  this  sum,  there  is  raised  from  funds,              .                .  |  221  20 

No  returns  from  Brownville  and  Orono. 

Plantation  No.  7,  7th  Range,  No.  2,  2d  Range,  East  of  Penobscot  River  and 

Jarvis^  Gore,  made  no  returns  of  the  number  of  cl)ildren  who  usually  attend 
schools. 

From  the  above  Statement  it  appears  that  there  are  in  this  State, 
School  Districts,  ....  2,419 

Children  between  4  and  21  years,  .  •  .  135,344 

Number  who  usually  attend  Schools,  .  .  97,237 

Amount  raised  and  expended  for  Schools,  .  .        |  135,100  18 

Of  this  sum,  there  is  raised  from  funds,  •  .  |  4,932  66 

There  is  annually  raised  in  this  State,  then,  nearly  one  dollar  a  bead  for  every 
'Child  between  4  and  21  years,  and  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
Averaged  upon  those,  who  usually  attend  schools,  it  aooounts  to  one  dollar  thirty 
nine  cents  nearly^  for  each  scholar.  How  insignificant  a  sum,  when  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  invaluable  blessings  which  flow  from  its  expenditure  !  There  it 
much  reason  to  exult  in  the  thought,  that  ninety-seven  thousand  children  are  an- 
nually trained  up  to  knowledge  and  usefulness,  to  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  body 
politic,  at  an  expense  too,  so  little  felt,  as  to  seem  like  a  boon  from  some  unseen 
hand. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  statement,  there  are  in 
Maine  twenty-one  incorporated  Academies,  four  of  which  have  been  endowed, 
in  addition  to  funds  derived  from  private  sources,  by  the  grant  of  a  township  of 
land,  and  seventeen  by  a  grant  of  half  a  township.  There  are  besides  rix  incorpora- 
ted female  academies,  two  of  which  only  are  in  operation.  Two  of  them  have 
received  at  the  present  session,  a  grant  of  a  half  township  of  land.    Boiton  Adt, 
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Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Trustees^  in  answer  to  the  Resolutiom  of  the  Astern- 

bly^  requiring  informeUion. 

1.  ^  The  salary  and  other  emoluments  of  the  President,  derived  from  private 
lectures  or  classes,  signing  diplomas,  and  the  fee  charred  for  each.* 

The  President  has  no  private  class.  His  salary  is  ^3000  in  currency,  equiva- 
lent at  this  time  to  $2000  in  specie.  He  charges  a  fee  of  five  dollars  in  currency, 
for  signing  the  diplomas  of  the  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts.  The  income 
from  this  source,  during  the  last  session,  was  $215  in  currency,  or  $107  50  in 
•pecie. 

2.  ^1*he  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  other  Professors,  and  how  paid, 
whether  in  specie  or  paper  currency.' 

Professor  Roche  has  $1200  in  currency;  Professor  Matthews  $1200  hi  specie; 
and  Professor  Chapman  $600  in  currency.— Each  of  the  Medical  Professors  has 
twenty  dollars  in  currency  for  his  ticket,  and  five  dollars  in  currency  for  signing 
the  diplomas  of  the  Medical  Graduates. 

4.  ^  The  number  of  diplomas  granted  by  the  institution  within  the  two  last 
years,  designating  the'  number  granted  in  each  year.' 
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Daring  the  jear  eoding  in  July  1825,  the  UoiFersity  conferred  32  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  21  of  Master  of  Arts ;  16  of  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  57  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  and  2  of  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  128. 

Daring  the  jear  ending  in  Julj  1824,  the  Unirersity  conferred  24  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts ;  18  of  Master  of  Arts ;  16  of  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  47  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  ;  2  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  2  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  making  a  total 
of  109. 

5.  ^  The  present  namber  of  students  in  the  University,  designating  separately 
the  Medical  and  Law  students,  and  those  in  the  Grammar  School  and  College.* 

The  Law  School  is  suspended  for  the  present  session,  to  be  revived  the  next. 
— The  medical  class  contains  272 ;  the  senior  class,  & ;  the  junior  class,  24  3 
the  sophomore  class,  12 ;  the  freshman  class,  17,  and  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment 40 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  4i^.  Of  these,  the  four  college  classes  con- 
tam91. 

For  the  employment  of  the  President  and  the  Academical  Professors,  see  his  re- 
port to  the  board  at  a  late  meeting.  Each  Medical  Professor  lectures  every  da/ 
to  the  class  for  an  hour.  The  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  is  in 
his  School  from  six  to  seven  hours.  Dr.  Blythe  lectures  to  the  seniors  three 
times  a  week  on  chemistry. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  23d  Sept.  1825 : 

Resolved^  That  the  Clerk  request  the  President  to  report  to  the  Board,  at 
their  next  meeting,  the  time  that  each  Profefsor  devotes  to  the  recitation  rooms. 

At  a  meeting  3d  Oct.  1825,  Mr.  Holly  reported  as  follows,  viz : 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Board  of  T/ustees  of  Transylvania  University, 
at  their  meeting  Sept.  23,  1824,  the  President  makes  the  following  report, 
concerning  the  labors  of  the  several  instmcters  in  the  academical  department. 

The  President,  from  9  to  10  o'clock,  A.  M  and  from  12  to  1,  P.  M.  attends 
the  seniors  daily,  giving  a  course  of  instruction  in  Philology,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Eth- 
ics, mental  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy.  From  10  to  12,  he  goes  throagli 
a  course  of  regular  criticism,  with  his  pen  in  his  band,  and  in  company  with 
the  writers  in  succession,  upon  the  themes  and  forensics  which  are  prepared  bj 
the  seniors. 

A  portion  of  this  period  la  also  devoted  to  students,  for  all  the  objects  of  com* 
plaint,  advice,  expostulatioD,  and  the  general  business  of  order  and  discipline,  as 
well  as  to  the  reception  of  Mrancefii  and  the  requisite  information  which  ther 
seek,  when  they  visit  the  instiluno*  wtth  Hieir  sons  or  their  friends.  It  is  stul 
further  employed  by  the  President,  to  visit  according  to  law,  the  recitation  and 
lecture  rooms  of  the  teachers  and  profe8<iors,  and  to  suggest  any  improvementa 
that  may  be  made,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  personaJ  knowledge  of  the  conditioo  of 
all  the  departments. 

From  12  to  1  on  Fridays,  he  attends  to  the  private  declamation  of  the  twe 
upper  classes,  and  from  10  to  11  on  Saturdays,  to  their  public  declamation. 

As  has  been  done  heretofore  in  some  of  the  sessions,  the  President  designs  to 
give,  from  11  to  12  on  Saturdays,  during  the  present  season,  a  course  of  lectures 
00  manners  and  morals,  in  the  chapel.  At  this  time  the  President  is  employed 
one  hour  each  day,  in  hearing  a  course  of  recitations  from  one  of  the  classes  in 
Latin  ;  though  this  is  an  extra  duty,  which  he  will  assign  to  some  one  else,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  perinit. 

Prefessor  Roche,  from  9  to  10,  hears  a  recitation  by  the  juniors :  from  10  to 
11,  a  recitation  by  the  sophomores;  from  11  to  12,  a  second  recitation  by  the 
juniors ;  from  12  to  1  a  recitation  by  the  freshmen^  and  from  1  to  2,  a  second  re- 
citation by  the  sophomores.  In  this  manner  he  ^oes  through 'with  the  prescri- 
bed course  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  exception  of  Horace,  which  is  taken 
by  the  President.  The  Professor  also  criticises,  at  his  room,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  exercises  of  the  classes. 

Professor  Matthews,  from  9  to  10,  hears  a  recitation  by  the  freshmen  s  from  10 
to  11,  a  recitation  by  the  juniors;  from  II  to  12,  a  recitation  by  the  seniors, 
and  from  12  to  1,  by  the  sophomores.  He  also  delivers  lectures  on  the  subjects 
of  his  professorship,  twice  a  week. 
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Professor  Chapman,  from  9  to  10,  hears  the  sophomores;  fVom  10  to  11,  the 
tentors ;  from  11  to  12,  the  freshmen  ;  and  from  12  to  1,  the  juniors. 

The  labors  of  Professor  Roche  are  unreasonably  great.  Justice  and  policy 
require  that  they  should  be  lessened,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  allow  a  division  of  bis  professorship. 

[Dr.  Holly  has  recently  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Transylvania  Universi- 
ty ;  having  accepted  that  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.] 

INFLUENCE   OF   INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

The  Boy  and  the  Song, 

One  day  while  I  was  walking  in  the  play  ground,  I  saw  at  one  end  of  it  about 
twenty  children,  apparently  arguing  a  subject,  pro.  and  con. ;  from  the  attitude 
of  several  of  the  orators,  I  judged  it  was  about  something  that  appeared  to  them 
of  considerable  importance.  1  wished  to  know  the  subject  of  debate,  but  was 
satisfied,  that  if  I  appiroached  the  children  it  might  put  an  end  to  the  matter  alto- 
gether. Some  of  the  bystanders  saw  me  looking  very  attentively  at  the  princi- 
pal actor,  and,  as  I  suppose,  suggested  to  the  party  the  propriety  of  retiring  to 
some  other  spot,  for  immediately  aAcrwards  they  all  retired  behind  a  partition, 
which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  distinctly  hearing  all  that  passed,  without 
being  observed  by  them.  I  soon  found  that  the  subject  of  debate  was  a  iong.  It 
seems  that  one  of  the  children  had  brought  a  song  to  the  school,  and  some  of  the 
monitors  had  read  it,  and  afterwards  decided  that  it  was  an  improper  thing  for 
the  child  to  have  in  his  possession,  and  one  of  them  had  taken  it  from  the  owner, 
and  destroyed  it ;  the  aggrieved  party  had  complained  to  some  of  the  other  chil- 
dren, who  said  that  it  was  thieving  for  one  child  to  take  any  thing  from  another 
child,  without  his  consent.  The  boy,  nettled  at  being  called  a  thief,  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  he,  as  a  monitor,  had  a  right  to  take  away  from  any  of 
his  class  any  thing  that  was  calculated  to  do  them  harm  ;  and  he,  it  seems,  was 
backed  in  this  opinion  by  many  others.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended 
that  no  such  right  existed,  and  it  was  doubtful  to  me  for  a  considerable  time,  oti 
which  side  the  strength  of  argument  lay.  At  last  one  of  the  children  observed  to 
the  following  effect : — ^  You  should  have  taken  it  to  matter^  because  he  would 
know  if  it  was  bad  better  than  you.^  This  was  convincing  argument,  and,  to 
my  great  delight,  the  boy  replied--^  How  much  did  the  song  cost  V  The  reply 
was^  ^  a  halfpenny.^  ^  Here,  then,  take  it'  says  the  child,  ^  I  had  one  given  me 
to  day,  so  now  remember  I  have  paid  you  for  it ;  but  if  you  bring  any  more  songs 
to  school  I  will  tell  master.^  This  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the 
whole  party,  who  immediately  dispersed  to  their  several  amusements.  A  struggle 
Hke  this,  between  the  principles  of  duty  and  honesty^  among  children  so  very 
young,  must  prove  highly  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  children,  and  exemplifies,  be« 
yood  a  doubt,  the  immense  advantages  of  early  instruction. 

Death  bed  and  Funeral  of  an  Infant  Scholar, 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  how  early  impressions  are  made  on  the  infant 
mind,  ana  the  effects  such  impressions  have  in  the  dying  moments  of  a  child. 
A  little  boy,  between  the  age  of  fire  and  six  years,  being  extremelji  ill,  prevailed 
on  his  mother  to  ask  me  to  come  and  see  him  :  the  mother  called,  and  stated, 
that  he  said  be  did  want  to  see  his  master  so  bad,  that  he  would  give  any  thing  if 
lie  could  se*i  him.  The  mother  likewise  said,  she  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  me 
if  I  would  come :  conceiving  that  the  child  would  get  better  after  he  had  seen  me. 
I  accordingly  went,  and  on  seeing  the  child,  considered  that  he  could  not  re- 
cover. The  moinent  I  entered  the  room,  the  child  attempted  to  rise,  but  could 
not.  ^  Well,  my  little  man,'  said  1,  *did  you  want  to  see  me?'  *  Yes,  sir,  I 
wanted  to  see  you  very  much,'  answered  the  child.  ^  Tell  me  what  you  wanted 
me  for.'  ^  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  come  to  school  again,  because  f 
shall  die.'  *  Don't  say  that,'  said  tiic  mother,  *  vou  will  get  better,  and  then  you 
VOL.  I.  40 
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can  go  to  school  again.^     ^  No,'  aoawered  the  cbildf  ^  I  shall  not  get  better,  I  UD 
80 re,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  master  to  let  mv  class  sing  a  hymn  over  mj  bodjr^ 
when  they  put  me  in  the  pit-hole.'    The  child  having  made  me  promise  that  this 
should  be  done,  observed,  ^you  told  me,  master,  when  we  used  to  say  the  pic* 
tures,  that  the  souIb  of  children  never  die,  and  do  you  think  I  shall  go  to  God  2' 
'  You  ask  me  a  difficult  question,  my  little  boy,'  said  I.    ^  Is  it,  sir,^  says  the 
child,  ^  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  and  I  know  I  shall  die.'    ^  Well,  child,  I  should 
not  be  afraid  to  change  states  with  you,  for  if  such  as  you  do  not  go  to  God,  1 
do  not  know  what  will  become  of  such  as  myself;  and  from  what  I  know  of  you, 
I  firmly  believe  that  you  will,  and  all  like  you ;  but  you  know  what  I  used  to  tell 
you  at  school.'     ^  Tes,  sir,  1  do ;  you  used  to  tell  me  that  I  should  pray  to  God 
to  assist  me  to  do  to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me,  as  the  hymn 
says  ;  and  mother  knows  that  I  always  said  my  prayers  night  and  morning,  and  I 
used  to  pray  for  father  and  mother,  master  and  governess,  and  every  body  else.' 
^  Yos,  my  little  man,  this  is  part  of  our  duty ;  we  should  pray  for  every  one,  and 
I  think  if  God  sees  it  needful,  he  will  answer  our  prayers,  especially  when  thej 
come  from  the  heart.'     Here  the  child  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  not,  but 
waved  his  hand,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  my  having  called ;  and  I  can  truly  say^ 
that  I  never  saw  so  much  confidence,  resignation,  and  true  dependence  on  the  di- 
vine will,  manifested  by  any  grown  person  on  a  death  bed,  much  less  by  a  child^ 
under  the  tender  age  of  seven  years.    I  bid  the  child  adieu,  and  was  much  im- 
pressed with  what  I  had  seen.    The  next  day  the  mother  called  on  me,  and 
informed  me  that  the  child  had  quitted  his  tenement  of  clay ;  and  that  just  before 
his  departure,  he  had  said  to  her,  and  those  around  him,  that  the  souls  of  children 
never  die  ;  it  was  only  the  body  that  died ;  that  he  had  been  told  at  school^  while 
they  were  saying  the  pictures,  that  the  soul  went  to  God,  who  gave  it.     The 
mother  said,  that  these  were  the  last  words  the  child  was  known  to  utter^     8he 
then  repeated  the  request,  about  the  children  singing  a  hrmn  over  his  grave,  and 
named  the  hymn  she  wished  to  have  sung.    The  time  arnved  for  the  funeraly  and 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  were  to  sing  the  hymn,  made  them  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  sent  them  to  school,    I  sent  them  to  the  house,  whence  the  fune- 
ral was  to  proceed,  and  the  andertaker  sent  word  that  he  coiUd  not  be  troubled 
with  such  little  creatures,  and  that  unless  I  attended  myself,  the  children  could  not 
go.     I  told  him,  I  was  confident  that  the  children. would  be  no  trouble  to  him,  if 
he  only  tokl  them  to  follow  the  mourners,  two  and  two,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  anv  one  to  interfere  with  them  further,  than  showing  them  the  way  back  to 
the  school.    I  thought,  however,  that  I  would  attend  to  see  how  the  chUciren 
behaved,  but  did  not  let  them  see  me,  until  the  corpse  had  arrived  at  the  ground* 
As  soon  as  I  had  got  to  the  ground,  some  of  the  children  saw  me.  and  exclaimed, 
^  there's  master ;'  and  several  of  them  stepped  out  of  the  ranlcs  to  favor  me 
with  a  bow.   When  the  corpse  was  put  into  the  ground,  the  children  were  arranged 
around  the  grave,  not  one  of  whom  was  more  than  six  years  of  age.  One  of  tliem 
gave  out  the  hymn,  in  the  usual  way,and  then  it  was  sung(according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  by-standers)  very  well.     The  novelty  of  the  thing  caused  a  great  number 
of  persons  to  collect  together  ;  and  yet,  to  their  credit,  while  the  children  were 
singing,  there  was  not  a  whisper  to  be  heard ;  and  when  they  had  finished,  the 
poor  people  made  a  collection  for  the  children,  on  the  ground. 

\Wi\dtrtpi'rCt  Infant  Education, 

CHARITY  SCHOOL  OP  ST.  JOHN's,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 

This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  in<;tructing,  clothing, 
qualifying  for  useful  servants,  and  putting  out  to  service,  the  female  children  of 
the  industrious  poor  of  the  parish. 

The  school  dates  its  existence  from  the  year  1735,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  population,  this  parish  was  taken  out  of  the  adjoining  one  of  St.  Clave : 
among  the  first  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oewly-eslablished  Parish,  was  the 
formation  of  a  school  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  which  had,  already,  for 
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many  ages  eiisted  in  the  mother  parish;  it  provided  for  the  iostructioD  and  clo- 
thing of  a  certain  number  of  the  female  children  of  the  parish,  with  a  view  to  fit 
them  for  service  when  they  arrived  at  the  age  for  leaving  the  school ;  but  there 
was  one  alteration  made  in  the  system  of  the  then  infant  school,  which  the  ei> 
perience  of  now  nearly  one  hundred  years  proves  to  the  conmiittee  to  have  been 
most  wise  and  beneficial,  viz.  the  reception  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  children 
to  educated  into  the  house,  wholly  to  be  maintained,  constantly  to  be  under  the 
eye  of  a  vigilant  mistress,  and  the  regulations  of  a  domestic  family.  The  obvi- 
ous tendency  of  this  arrangement  is,  besides  the  benefit  afforded  to  the  parenit^ 
by  taking  their  child  entirely  off  their  hands,  to  secure  to  the  thild  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  instruction,  to  rescue  her  from  an  eiposure  to  vice  and  temnta* 
tion,  (by  which  eiposure  at  home,  too  frequently,  all  the  good  derived  at  school 
U  lost,)  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  to  traul  her  up  in  that  moral  and  reli- 
l^ious  way  from  which  when  she  is  old  she  may  not  depart. 

The  accommodations  of  the  school-house  will  allow  eighteen  children  to  be 
thus  wholly  received  into  it,  and  maintained ;  and  though  this  number  has  for  the 
last  few  years  been  necessarily  reduced  to  fifteen,  the  present  committee  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  full  number  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  put  into 
the  establishment,  and  they  indulge  the  hope  that  long  will  be  the  time  before 
that  full  number  is  again  obliged  to  be  curtailed.  The  number  of  children,  there- 
fore, now  in  the  school  is  as  follows : — Forty  children  educated  and  clothed,  of 
whom  eighteen,  besides  education  and  clothing,  are  wholly  maintained.  This 
number  is  certainly  small  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  parish,  and  much 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  more  of  the  female  population  could  derive  the  benefit  of 
gratuitous  instruction ;  happily,  ftmeUet  are  the  only  children  for  whom  provi- 
fioo  need  be  made,  on  account  of  the  royal  and  munificent  foundation  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  not  only  holds  oat  the  advantage  of 
a  classical  education  to  those  whose  parents  are  desirous  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  it,  but  extends  to  some  hundreds  of  the  children  of  a  lower  class  of 
persons,  that  measure  of  useful  learning  which,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
this  institution,  the  parishionen  of  St.  John  would,  undoubtedly,  feel  the  expe-. 
diency  of  providing  for  them.  IFrom  printed  aecmmi  of  the  School*. 

MR.  NOAH  Webster's  frofosed  dictionary. 

•  The  foUomng  paragrapht  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Webttei^t  recent  letter  to  the 

public. 

^As  I  have  been  preparing  a  Dictionary  for  pubfication,  and  have,  for  many  years, 
been  teased  with  (he  clamor  about  Walker ;  I  have  made  a  visit  to  England,  and 
partly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  tite  real  state  of  the  language.  I  now  know,  what 
I  before  suspected,  that  no  book  whatever  is  considered  and  received  in  that 
country  as  a  staodard  of  orthoepy.  There  is  no  standard  in  England,  except  that 
pronunciation  which  prevails  among  respectable  people,  and  this  though  tolerably 
uniform,  is  not  precisely  the  same.  Walker's  scheme  does  not  give  this  usage — 
it  deviates  from  it  as  much  as  Sheridan^,  and  even  more.  There  are  whole 
classes  of  words,  whose  pronunciation,  as  marked  by  Walker,  is  not  warranted 
by  any  respectable  practice  in  EIngland.  I  presume,  I  can  select  a  thousand 
words,  if  not  double  the  number,  from  Walker's  Dictionary,  marked  for  a  pro- 
nunciation which  no  man  would  venture  to  use,  in  any  decent  society  in  that 
country.  And  what  is  nK>re,  I  affirm  that  my  own  pronuciation,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  my  book  long  before  the  name  of  Walser  was  known  in  this  coun- 
try, coincides  more  nearly  with  all  the  good  practice  which  I  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land, than  Walker's^not  that  I  agree  in  all  respects  with  that  practice,  but  the 
diilerences  are  few  in  number.  If  the  people  of  this  country  will  have  an  English 
book  to  follow,  if  nothing  but  English  will  answer,  1  would  recommend  Jones'  Dic- 
tionary, for  this  pupose.— Jones  is  a  later  author,  who  seems  to  have  followed 
Walker  for  the  express  purpose  of  correcting  his  errors — and  his  work,  for  the 
simplicity  and  consisteney  of  his  scheme,  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  British 
publication. 
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I  have  been  an  atteolire  observer  of  the  prop«8f  of  orthoepy,  for  flftj  jtw^ 
and  am  satisfied  that  from  Sberidan^s  first  introductioo  of  his  Irish  inBovatioDs, 
nearlj  sifxty  years  ago,  all  efforts  to  establish  a  standard,  have  only  served  to  im- 
aetile  the  language,  and  muUiply  diversities. 

A  gentleman  of  distinction  in  the  literary  world,  remarked  to  me  in  London, 
that  if  a  convention  of  intelligent  gentlemen  were  to  meet  and  consult,  for  adjust- 
ing disputed  points,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  fi>r  no  two  men  would  think  alike  on 
the  subject.  We  learn  and  they  learn  the  language  by  tradition,  and  by  associa- 
ting with  respectable  people — and  the  force  of  this  commor>  usage  cannot  be  re- 
sisted. In  this  country,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  bring  all  the  people  of  the  difiEb- 
rent  states  to  agree  to  any  given  standard,  as  it  would  be  to  stretch  them  on  the 
bed  of  Procrustes  and  reduce  them  all  to  the  same  length.  Every  schoolmaster 
wants  his  own  book  to  be  used,  and  thinks  if  he  can  introduce  it  into  schools,  the 
work  is  done — So  little  do  these  men  know  their  own  weakness — and  the  force 
of  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

Do  these  men  suppose  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  revive  the  antiquated 
orthography  of  such  words  as  mtttte,  public^  rheumatic  &c.  and  write  them  mii- 
#tdb,  publide^  rhewnatiekf  because  Johnson  and  Walker  wrote  them  so  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  i  Do  they  not  know  that  this  orthography  has  been  discarded  from  the 
records  of  parliament,  from  the  records  and  reports  of  law  proceedings,  from  Ency- 
clopedias ;  from  periodical  publications ;  from  pubfic  prints  and  from  the  writings 
of  most  authors,  in  Great  Britian,  for  forty  or  fifty  years  past?  Do  they  not  know 
that  it  has  been  discarded  by  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  courts  of 
law  in  this  country— as  well  as  by  all  or  nearly  all  American  authors  f  What  can 
these  men  mean  by  sending  us  school-books  with  this  obsolete  orthography — an 
orthography  always  improper — and  now  held  in  disrepute  ?  Even  the  few  adherents 
to  this  practice  among  writers  and  printers  in  this  country,  have  been  mostly  com- 
pelled, by  the  force  of  usage,  to  give  up  the  contest.  This  is  a  triumph  of  good 
sense  over  pedantry ;  and  a  few  more  such  triumphs  will  leave  us  our  vernacular 
languge  in  its  purity. 

Mj  intercourse  with  the  most  respectable  society,  and  a  constant  course  of 
readmg  in  the  best  authors  for  fifty  years  past,  with  the  advantage  of  several 
months  residence  in  England,  and  almost  daily  intercourse  with  many  of  the  ablest 
scholars  in  the  Kingdom,  wiU  enable  me  to  present  our  vernacular  language  as  it 
really  eiists,  in  the  two  countries,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  it  with  fidelity.  What- 
ever is.,  well  executed  in  the  English  Dictionaries  I  shall  receive,  and  give  due 
credit  to  the  authors  :  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  a  similar  case,  I  would  not  usurp 
the  honors  of  ifiy  predecessors.  Whatever  is  deficient,  I  shall  supply,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  and  what  is  palpably  wrong,  1  shall  correct 

My  Spelling  Book,  which  has  had  an  unparalled  sale,  and  has,  it  is  believed| 
had  a  very  extensive  effect  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  the  language  and  in 
purifying  the  popular  pronunciation  from  vulgarities — will  be  adjusted  to  a  uni- 
formity with  the  dictionary  in  pronunciation. 

It  was  suggested  to  me,  as  e;  .ly  as  the  year  1784,  by  the  late  venerable  Dr. 
Goodrich  of  Durham,  that  a  Dictionary  would  be  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
my  plan.  Through  the  goodness  of  a  kind  Providence,  the  work  is  now  accom- 
plished— with  what  success,  it  remains  with  my  fellow-citizens  to  determine.^ 

LECTURES   ON    BOTANY. 

Mr.  Bhepherd  has  commenced  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Botany,  at  the 
Pantheon,  in  this  city. 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

A  Grammar  of  Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  private 
students,  by  familiar  Illustrations  and  easy  Experiments.  By  J.  L. 
Comstock,  M.  D.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Second 
edition.     Hartford,  1825.     12roo.  pp.  240. 

Thfe  rapid  iocrease  in  the  number  of  school-books  like  this,  is  a  circmostance 
Tery  propitious  to  the  improFement  of  the  rising  generation.  Nothing  can  so  ef- 
fectuallj  promote  the  dimision  of  useful  science,  or  etert  so  direct  and  poweribl 
an  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

After  the  highly  favorable  notices  of  this  work  in  periodica]  pubHcatioBs  which 
are  strictly  scientific,  and  #hich  embrace  among  their  contributors  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  our  day,  it  would  be  superfluous  labor  for  us  to  dilate  upon  its  merits 
as  a  treatise  on  chemical  science. 

With  regard  however  to  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to  the  purposes  of  .instruc- 
tion, we  feel  at  liberty  to  express  our  opinion  more  fully  ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  entitled  to  our  best  commendation-  The  questions 
for  recapitulation  are  not  thrust  in  at  random,  or  purposely  inserted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pupil  may  be  sure  to  have  the  answer  in  every  instance  before  his 
eye,  at  the  same  time  with  the  question :  they  are  arranged  with  reference  to 
tne  science  of  chemistry  as  such,  and  will  enable  the  learner  to  arrange  and  em- 
body his  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  vocabulary  of  terms  will,  we  think,  be  very  useful  to  young  persons.  But 
it  would  have  been  still  more  so,  had  it  been  more  copious. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book,  embracing  the  leading  Facts 
and  Principles  of  Science  :  illustrated  by  Engravings,  with  many  diffi- 
cult words  explained  at  the  heads  of  the  Lessons,  and  Questions  annex- 
ed for  Examination  ;  designed  as  Exercises  for  the  Reading  and  ^tudy 
of  the  Higher  Classes  in  Common  Schools.  Selected  from  the  Rev.  John 
Platts*  Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book,  and  from  various  other 
sources,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  Youth  in  the 
United  Slates.  By  Levi  W.  Leonard.  Keene,N.  H.  1626.  12mo. 
pp.318. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Plalt^s  Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  above  work,  is  much  valued  in  England;  and  Mr.  Leonard  has,  we  thhik, 
been  very  successful  in  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  schools  in  the  United  States. 

School-books  of  this  kind  are  valuable  to  the  community,  from  the  aid  which 
they  afford  to  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  whole  people. 
But  they  h^ve  an  immediate  and  suborduate  value  to  the  young,  which  is  not  so 
commonly  appreciated  :  they  tend  more  than  any  other  class  of  hooka,  to  produce 
a  natural  and  chaste  style  of  reading,  fn  class-books  like  this,  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  fixed  not  so  much  on  the  words,  as  on  the  meaning ;  and  bis  manner  is 
accordingly  divested  of  formality,  and  becomes  a  fair  expression  of  the  sense. 
But  in  works  composed  of  pieces  selected  chiefly  for  their  style,  the  result  is  very 
different.  The  nice  turns  of  thought,  and  the  delicate  shades  of  expression,  or 
perhaps  even  the  rhetorical  nerve  and  terseness  of  the  composition,  are  >ure  to 
produce  something  of  an  artificial  ek>cutioo.— This,  however,  is  a  point  of  inferior 
moment,  and  we  wilLnot  dwell  upon  i^ 
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The  Literarj  and  Scientific  Clau-Book  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  Talaable 
school-books  that  has  hitherto  been  published.    It  is  a  work  which  maj  accete* 
rate  improyement  everywhere  ;  bvt  it  proBUses  to  be  pecaHarljr  useful  id  towns 
and  yiUages  where  there  is  not  coovenieut  access  to  extensive  libraries. 

Lessons  in  simuUaneous  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining.  By  a 
Teacher.     Portsmoutbi  1826.     ISmo.  pp.  144. 

The  preface  to  this  little  vohime  contains  several  judicious  and  useAil  rtttiarkf  ^ 
which  seem  to  be  the  fruits  of  experience  and  attentive  observation.  From 
these  we  select  the  following^  which  will  serve  both  to  give  a  juit  character  of 
the  book,  and  to  repeat  sound  views  of  elementary  instruction. 

*  The  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  practice  of  compelling  children  to  read 
what  they  do  not  understand,  have  led  teachers  to  adopt  one  of  the  only  two 
modes  which  have  as  yet  been  invented  for  avoiding  them.  They  either  place  in 
the  hands  of  their  pupils  books  reduced  to  the  level  of  their  capacities  ;  or  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  seek  the  definitions  from  the  columns  of  the  common  dic- 
tionaries.—The  design  of  the  present  volume  is  to  unite  the  advantages  of  both 
these  plans  :.  the  difficult  words  are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  definitions — and 
bjT  learning  the  definitions,  (he  minds  of  the  scholars  are  exercised,  and  their 
knowledge  of  language  increased. 

*  The  common  mode  of  teaching  the  definition  of  words  is  also  very  objectionable ; 
the  pupil  is  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  the  definitions  of  a  certain  number  of 
insulated  and  unconnected  words  in  a  dictionary ;  this  is  a  mere  exertion  of  (be 
memory^  and  that  it  is  a  tedious,  and  often  a  most  fruitless  lal>or,  both  teachers 
and  pupils  we  believe  will  concur  in  admitting ;  the  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  by  tliis  exercise  the  association  of  ideas  is  not  called  in  to  the  assifttance  of  the 
memory :  when  the  pupil  strives  to  recover  the  evanescent  idea,  there  are  no  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  is  connected,  there  is  no  tratn  of  ideat  on  which  he  can 
rely  for  assistance. 

'J'he  plan  of  the  present  work  is  to  relieve  the  scholar  from  this  difficulty ;  it 
presents  the  word  to  be  defined  in  connection  with  others,  and  supplies  a  train  of 
ideas  with  which  the  particular  one  may  he  associated. 

In  reg^ard  to  Orthography,  it  occurs  to  the  Compiler,  as  he  thinks  it  must  to  every 
iostructer  of  youth,  that  when  a  child  is  taught  to  s|)ell  words  without  knowing 
their  meaning,  it  is  a  dry  and  laborious  task  ;  one  which  afibrds  neither  pleasure 
nor  mental  improvement  to  the  scholar,  and  which  requires  to  be  often  repeated 
without  perceptible  benefit.  If,  when  the  pupil  is  taught  to  spell  a  particular  word, 
be  is  likewise  taught  to  read  and  to  define  it,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  retain  a 
clearer  idea  of  its  orthography  than  when  he  has  repeated  it  by  rote  from  the  co- 
lumns of  a  spelKog  book.^ 

The  details  of  the  author^s  plan  are  occaMonally  novel  and  ingenious  ;  and— 
what  is  better— they  are  always  practical  and  useful.  The  whole  book  possesses 
much  merit. 

We  would  suggest,  that  in  future  editions  the  word  ^  simultaneous^  had  better 
be  dropped  from  the  title  page.  It  is  not  the  proper  term  for  the  author^s  pur- 
pose. It  implies  that  reading,  spelling,  and  defining,  are  all  going  on  at  the  sawu 
tTittant  of  time;  or  that  all  the  pupils  untie  oralfym  tlieir  exercises.  Neither  of 
these  meanings,  however,  is  that  which  the  author  intends  we  should  attach  to 
the  word.  A  slight  change  of  phraseology  would  dengnate  the  true  character 
and  object  of  the  book. 

Blair's  outlines  of  Chronology,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  being  an  In. 
troduction  to  the  study  of  History.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Hart- 
ford, 1825.     18mo.  pp.  174. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  exhibition  of  chronology,  and  is  in- 
tended, we  observe,  for  the  introduction  to  a  series  of  elementary  works  on 
history,  such  as  may  be  advantageously  used  by  young  learners.     The  whole  se- 
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lies  ia  to  he  ckiiefly  original ;  though  modelled  on  the  piss  of  BItir,  and  designated 
by  his  name. 

The  compiler  will,  we  hope,  add  to  bis  list  a  Tolnme  on  the  United  States,  and 
one  on  the  state  of  Coonectknt. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  volame  on  chronology,  is,  we  understand,  in  prepara- 
tion. 

Ezeropla  Minora  :  or,  New  English  Examples,  to  be  rendered  info 
Latin  :  adapted  to  the  rules  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar.  For  the  Use 
of  the  Junior  Classes,  in  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
To  which  is  add«d  steps  to  Sense  Verses ;  or,  a  set  of  Exercises,  to 
be  rendered  into  Lalm  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  Second  edition. 
New-Haven,  1823.     18mo.  pp.'203. 

One  great  obstacle  tosvccessfd  instruction  in  Latin  composition  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States,- has  been  removed  by  this  excellent  manual. 

In  most  schools  for  preparatory  education,  it  was  customary  to  employ  a  book  of 
•cercises  adapted  to  the  Grammars  used  in  EIngland ;  while  the  pupil  was 
taught  the  elements  of  Latin,  from  the  Grammar  of  Dr.  Adam. 

Much  difficulty,  and  unnecessary  eipenditure  of  time,  unavoidably  resulted 
from  this  cireumstance.  The  book  before  us  is  pret^  careAilly  adapted  to  Adam's 
Grammar;  and  the  pupil  can  now  proceed  ioteUigently  to  the  composition  of 
his  exercises. 

We  mention  this  valuable  little  book,  for  the  sake  of  such  iostrocters  as 
may  not  yet  have  adopted  it.  No  elementary  work  of  the  same,  or  of  a  sunl- 
lar,  character,  can  at. present  be  found,  better  suited  to  initiate  young  learners 
in  this  important  branch  of  classical  education. 

In  the  next  edition  the  Index  of  Words  will,  we  hope,  be  revised,  and  res* 
dered  more  complete* 

£!ements  of  Anthmetic,  by  Question  and  An<)wer.  Designed  for 
Ihe  use  of  the  Younger  Classes  in  Public  and  Private  Schools.  By- 
James  Robinson,  Jun.  Second  edition.  Boston,  1824.  18mo.  pp.   68. 

These  Elements  are  in  so  extensive  une^  that  our  opinion  of  thera  can  have 
little  influence  good  or  bad.  We  think  very  favorably,  however,  of  this 
achool-book;  and  heartily  wish  it  a  still  wider  circulation. 

In  its  present  form,  it  embodies  much  valuable  exercise.  We  wish  it  con- 
tamed  more  that  is  purely  mental.  But,  as  many  teachers  would  perhaps 
object  to  such  an  arrangement,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  book  with 
pleasure,  as  one  which  is  likely  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  still  more  extensive 
introduction  o(  intellectual  arithmetic,  into  the  course  of  school  exercises. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDI^EN. 

The  Adventures  of  Congo  in  searob  of  his  Master ;  an  American  Tale, 
Containing  a  true  Account  of  a  Shipwreck,  and  interspersed  with 
Anecdotes  founded  on  Facts.     Illustrated  with  Engravings.     Boston. 

The  incidents  of  this  talc  are  highly  interesting.  They  are  all  such  as  are 
natural  and  credible.  We  have,  moreover,  the  author^s  express  assurance 
that  they  are  not  (ictitious.  About  this  latter  point  we  confess  we  are  not 
very  scrupulous.  An  author  who  writes  for  children  may,  we  think,  draw 
liberally  on  imagination,  provided  he  does  not  obtrude  any  gross  improba- 
bility. In  the  latter  case  he  loses  the  confidence  of  bis  young  readers,  and 
disqualifies  himself,  therefore,  for  attaining  the  great  object  of  a  book  for 
chiidren,--the  produciioa  of  a  moral  impresNon. 
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The  desired  retalt,  howerer,  maj  lometwiet  be  as  effectually  secured 
through  the  medium  of  fiction  as  of  fact.  That  this  main  point  is  secured 
in  the  present  instance,  there  can  be,  we  think,  ino  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  hare  themselves  perused  this  excellent  tale,  or  observed  the  deep 
impression  which  it  makes  on  the  minds  of  children. 

The  story  successfully  inculcates  amoni;  other  things,  a  generous  interest 
in  the   condition   and  circumstances  of  honest  and  affectionate  domestics. 

Lafayette,  or  Disinterested  Benevolence.     Boston,   1825. 

This  delightful  narrative  forms  an  excellent  companion  to  the  story  eo^ 
titled  the  Badee,  of  which  a  notice  was  given  in  our  last  number.  The 
same  lesson  is  inculcated  in  both  tales ;  but  the  present  embraces  a  fuller  his- 
tory of  the  hero. 

'I'his  little  book  deserves  a  much  fuller  notice  than  our  present  limits  <:an 
afford, — a  circumstance  which  we  regret  the  less,  from  a  conviction  that  it 
has  been  already  extensively  perused.  It  ought  indeed  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  child  wbofe  parents  wish  that  he  should  one  day  become  a  virtuous  and 
useful  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  Child's  First  Book :  being  a  New  Primer,  for  the  Use  of  Fa- 
milies and  Schools.     By  Goold  Brown.     New-York,  1822. 

The  peculiar  object  of  this  primer,  is  to  facilitate  the  little  learner's  pro- 
gress, by  on  arrangement  in  which  the  letters  comprising  the  elementary 
syllables  and  words  of  the  language  are  exhibited  in  all  the  analogies  of  their 
combination. 

The  author's  attempt  we  think  a  laudable  one;  and,  judging  from  the 
following  circumstance,  it  seems  to   be  abundantly  successful. 

Several  editions  of  this  little  book  have  been  published  since  1822; — three 
sets  of  stereotype  plates  have  been  cast,  and  one  Dookseller  keeps  it  constantly 
in  type. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communicalions  respecting  the  following  institutions  have  been  received 
since  our  last. 

Oxford  Academy,  N.  Y. 

Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Law  Department  of  the  Columbian  college,  District  of  Columbia. 

Sanderson  Academy. 

Bridgewater      "  Mass. 

Bath  "  Maine. 

Ohio  University,  Alliens,  Ohio. 

Primary  Schools  of  Maryland. 

Our  correspondent  in  Belchertown  is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks  for  his 
suggestions.  An  answer  to  each  of  his  questions  will  be  furnished  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  manual  for  the  direction  of  teachers  who  are  der^irous  of  adopt- 
ing the  monitorial  system  is  in  preparation,  also  an  article  on  district  schools. 

A  valuable  letter,  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet,  has  been  received  from 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  We  are  very  desirous  of  receiving  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  important  experiment  in  education,  which  is  now  making  in  that 
place. 

The  review  of  Wilbur's  Reference  Bible  will  be  inserted  as  early  as  con- 
sistent with  previous  engagements. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEB  OF  THE   CITY   OF  BOSTON. 

[The  following  article  is  copied  from  a  pamphlet  under  the  above 
title :  these  regulations  form  a  valuable  and  interesting  document 
connected  with  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton; and  they  furnish  at  the  same  time  much  matter  calculated  to 
prove  peculiarly  useful  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  at  present  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  schools 
similar  to  those  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article.] 

The  following  regulations  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  embrace  the  substance  of  those  heretofore  adopted  by  suc- 
cessive boards, — as  far  as  they  could  be  collected  from  1789  to  the 
present  year,  1826, — who  have,  for  a  period  of  one  third  of  a 
century,  with  laudable  zeal  and  diligence  cherished  these  our  fa- 
vorite institutions.  They  also  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  com- 
mon usages  of  the  schools.  They  are  the  fabric  of  our  fathers,  new- 
modelled  and  enlarged,  and  accommodated  to  the  order  of  things 
under  the  city  charter,  and  to  the  present  circumstances  and  tast^  of 
the  community. 

Regulatioru  relating  to  Uu  Board  of  the  School  Committee. 
This  Board  consists  of  twelve  gentlemen  annually  elected,  one 
by  each  ward  of  the  city,  together  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
ex  officm. 

They  are  recognised  by  the  charter  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 

the  city  government,  and,  agreeably  to  their  construction  of  their 

powers  and  duties,  are  authorised  and  required  to  organise  their 

body,  appoint  their  own  meetings,  raise  their  own  committees,  and, 

VOL.   f.  il 


{ 
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in  short,  to  manage  their  affairs  in  such  manner,  agreeably  to  ih% 
statutes  of  the  commonwealth,  as  in  their  judgeiiient  will  best  pro- 
mote the  important  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted. 

1.  At  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  the  board  shall  organise 
itself  by  appointing  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  visiting  conunittees  or 
sub-conmiittees,  and  such  other  special  or  standing  committees,  on 
different  subjects,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  public  schoob  for 
the  current  year  seem  to  render  expedient. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  the  meedngs 
t)f  this  board;  to  call  any  special  meeting  thereof,  when  he  may 
deem  it  necessary,  or  at  the  request  of  any  two  of  its  members  in 
writing;  and  to  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  any  other  branch 
or  branches  of  the  city  government  relative  to  any  votes  and  doings 
of  this  body  which  may  have  respect  to  a  co-operation  with  them 
in  the  transaction  of  business;  copies  of  the  same  hAing  been  duly 
furnished  by  the  secretary. 

In  the  absence  of  the  stated  chairman,  his  place  shall  be  filled  by 
the  board,  pro  tempore. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  the  records  of  this 
board,  and  faithfully  to  insert  therein  all  their  votes  and  doings,  to 
give  written  notice  of  all  their  meetings,  to  preserve  files  of  the 
communications  and  reports  made  to  them,  and  to  perform  any 
other  service  usually  expected  of  such  officer. 

4.  A  visiting  committee,  or  sub-committee,  for  each  school,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  board,  consisting  of  tiiree^  whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  to  visit  their  particular  school,  at  least  once  each  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  as  much  oflener  as  they  can  make  it  convenient,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  carefully  to  all  the  exercises  of  each 
class;  of  inspecting  the  school  bill,  and  inquiring  into  the  deport- 
ment and  progress  of  the  scholars,  in  order  to  commend  good  con- 
duct and  improvement,  and  to  discountenance  negligence  and  vice; 
and  of  awarding  the  annual  medals  to  superior  merit.  It  shall  be 
their  duty  to  embrace  these  opportunities  to  converse  freely  with 
the  instructers  on  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  to  elicit  from  them 
such  occasional  suggestions  as  may  be  turned  to  their  benefit,  to 
encourage  the  faithlul  and  deserving  instructer  in  his  arduous  du- 
ties, and  to  detect  and  mark  the  delinquencies  of  the  remiss. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sub-committee  to  give  their  advice  to 
the  instructers  on  any  emergency;  and,  on  complaint  duly  made, 
to  take  cognisance  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  occurred  be- 
tween the  instructers  and  the  parents  of  pupils,  relative  to  the  go- 
vernment or  instruction  of  their  school.  An  appeal,  however,  to 
the  whole  board  is  not  hereby  denied  to  any  citizen. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  school  in  the  place  of  either  of  the 
instructers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sub-committoc  of  said  school 
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to  procure  a  temporary  iupply,  and  to  give  notice  of  such  vacancy 
to  the  board,  that  they  may  proceed  to  fill  the  office  in  question. 
In  each  temporary  supply  the  sub-committee  shall  procure,  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  a  person  of  suitable  qualifications  to  be  confirmed 
in  his  place  by  the  board,  should  he  apply  for  it. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  duties  of  the  sub-committees,  it  shall 
be  their  duty,  generally,  to  make  any  temporary  arrangement  they 
may  think  proper,  relative  to  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  their 
schools,  or  the  convenience  of  the  instructors  thereof,  in  cases  not 
provided  for  by  the  general  regulations  of  this  board. 

Each  and  every  sub-committee  shall  report  to  this  board,  when 
the}'  have  visited  their  schools,  what  accommodations  or  indulgen- 
ces they  have  granted  any  instructor,  as  exemption  from  duty,  for 
occasional  indisposition,  &c.  and  any  circumstances  whatever  that 
may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  business,  which  have  a  general 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  schools;  that  an  order  maybe  taken 
thereon,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education. 

5.  An  examining  committee  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  this 
board,  consisting  of  three  members,  at  least,  to  be  joined  by  as 
many  others  of  the  board  as  can  conveniently  attend;  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  visit  the  several  schools  of  the  city,  in  the  month  of 
IVlaj  or  June,  and  critically  to  examine  the  pupils  in  all  the  branches 
taught  therein,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  their  comparative  merit,  and  to  report  previously  to  the  annual 
election  of  the  instructers,  that  the  appointments. of  the  board,  on 
that  occasion,  may  be  judiciously  made. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  each  sub-committee, 
or  special,  or  standing  committee,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  same 
immediately  after  their  appointment,  when  the  times  of  future  meet- 
ingB,  and  such  other  arrangements  shall  be  agreed  on,  as  shall  be 
deemed  by  them  expedient.  All  the  official  acts  of  such  commit- 
tees shall  be  done  in  meetings  of  the  same,  duly  notified  by  the 

'  chairman,  and  shall  be  expressive  of  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  any 
such  committee,  and  when  reported  to  this  board  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  their  paramount  authority. 

7.  Although  the  interest  of  the  schools  demands  sub-committees 
of  this  board,  each  member  of  it  shall  consider  it  his  duty  to  exer- 
cise a  watch  over  the  literary  and  moral  improvement  of  every  pub- 
lic school  in  the  city,  and  to  afi%>rd  personal  assistance  in  their  visi- 
tations, exhibitions,  and  examinations;  in  short,  on  conmion  ok 
special,  occasions,  according  to  his  inclination,  leisure  and  conve- 
nience. 

*  8.  In  the  month  of  June,  annually,  this  board  shall  nominate  and 
appoint  a  suitable  number  of  gentlemen,  (at  present  fifty-two,)  as 
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equallj  distributed  as  may  be  among  the  warda  of  the  city,  whose 
duty  collectively  shall  be  to  provide  instruction  for  children  between 
four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  apportion  the  expenses  among 
the  several  schools,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  town  at  the  in* 
stitution  of  the  Priimiry  Schools;  and  shall  authorise  the  committee 
of  these  schools  to  organise  their  body  and  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings, as  they  deem  most  convenient,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  same,  during  the  year;  from  whom  this  board  will  respect^y 
receive  such  communications  as  they  may  please  occasionally  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  those  schools. 

9.  Whenever  this  board  shall  judge  that  the  accommodation  and 
benefit  of  the  community  require  an  additional  school,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment or  new-modelling  of  any  in  operation,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
attend  to  the  subject,  and  without  delay  to  request  the  co-operation 
of  the  City  Council  in  the  business:  and  there  shall  be  appointed 
annually  a  standing  committee  of  the  board  to  meet  the  agents  of 
said  department,  and  jointly  with  the  same  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  apartments,  seats,  &c.  of  the  building 'to  be  erected 
or  repaired  during  the  year;  that  the  best  models  may  be  adopted 
to  subserve  the  purposes  of  improved  education,  for  which  this 
board  is  responsible  to  the  community. 

10.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meeting  ot  the  same. 

11.  There  shall  be  the  following  stated  meetings  of  this  board, 
viz.  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  August,  November,  and  Feb* 
ruary,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  the  room  of  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men. At  the  stated  meetings  in  February  and  August,  suitable 
arrangements  shall  be  made,  and  special  committees  appointed  for 
the  semi-annual  visitations  and  exhibitions  of  the  several  schools. 

ReguIatumM  rekUing  to  the  Publie  Schools. 

The  public  schools  of  this  city  consist  of  one  Latin  Grammar 
School,  one  English  High  School,  eight  Grammar  and  Writing 
Schools,  besides  one  African  School;  and  of  fifty-one  Pomary 
Schools,*  in  all  of  which  children  of  both  sexes  are  freely  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  therein  enjoyed,  except  in  the  two  schools  first 
named,  which  are  designed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  male 
population  .f  These  schools  are  intended  to  form  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, advancing  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of  improve- 
ment, which  can  be  derived  from  any  literary  seminaries  inferior 

*  Two  additioDal' ichoolf  of  this  class  have  beeo  roted. 

t  The  High  School  for  Girb—for  an  account  of  which,  see  No.2,  of  this  Jour- 
mJ,  and  intelfigeoce  in  our  present  Damber,-Hiow  affords  corresponding  advanta- 
ges to  females. 
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to  eoUefeg  and  uniftti^fHties.  it  these,  Uie  youtb  of  this  metropolisy 
throi^k  the  uaexempled  liberality  of  the  citiaene  in  their  coqKwrate 
capacity,  and  the  munificence  of  individuala,  at  different  periods, 
enjoy  adfantages  aecond  to  non^  in  the  scboola  of  our  country,  for 
9btaining  a  practical  and  theeretical  acquaintance  with  the  various 
branches  of  a  useful  education,  for  acquiring  good  moral  habits, 
and  imbibing  pure  and  patriotic  principles. 

The  particular  superintendence » of  the  Primary  Schoolg  is  dele* 
gated  to  a  separate  board^  who  publish  their  own  rules  and  vegu 
lations.* 

ReguiaiUm  tommtm  to  all  (he  Public  Sehoolt  under  the  immediate  Superinten- 

denee  of  the  School  Commtttu. 

1.  The  instructors,  in  all  the  public  schools,  shall  be  elected, 
and  their  salaries  voted,  annually;  and  no  continuance  or  prefer- 
ment of  them  in  office  shall  be  predicated  on  any  principles,  but 
those  of  literary  and  moral  merit  and  practical  skill.  In  their  ori- 
ginal appointment,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  some  re- 
spectable college,  duly  incorporated  and  authorised  to  confer  de- 
grees, shall  be  considered  as  a  necessary  qualification  in  the  instruc- 
tors of  all  the  public  schools,  except  the  writing. 

2.  As  all  the  instructors  derive  their  authority  from  this  board, 
they  shall  be  alike  responsible  to  it  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  appropriate  duties,  and  be  equally  under  its  patronage,  and 
shall  be  alike  respected  and  obeyed  by  their  pupils.  The  Masters 
of  the  schools  shall  hold  priority  of  rank;  and  their  direction  shall 
be  followed  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  general  regulations 
of  this  board,  or  any  sub-committee  of  the  same,  or  by  the  written 
and  authorised  rules  of  the  school.  In  instances  of  unfaithfulness 
in  office,  it  shall  be  the  mutual  duty  of  those  immediately  connected 
in  the  business  of  a  school,  to  represent  the  same  to  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  school  in  question,  and  through  them  to  this  board; 
that  any  abuse  of  their  confidence  may  be  promptly  corrected. 

3.  The  instructers  shall  be  punctual  in  their  lUtendance  at  the 
hours  appointed  for  opening  the  schools,  and  shall  require  like 
punctuality  of  the  scholars.  Strict  regard  shall  also  be  paid  to  the 
hours  assigned  for  dismissing  the  schools;  and  no  scholars  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  before  the  same,  except  at  the  request  of  a  pa- 
rent or  guardian,  expressed  personally  at  the  time,  or  by  a  parti- 
cular note,  or  special  messenger,  or  in  cases  otherwise  authorised 
by  the  committee.  During  school  hours  the  instructers  shall  faith- 
fully devote  themselves  to  the  public  service  only. 

4.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with 

*  An  abstract  of  ihefie  nilet  will  be  given  in  our  next. 
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reading  tfie  scriptures,  and  praTer,  bjr  the  roaster*,  oc,  in  their  ab-* 
sence,  by  the  assistants,  in  their  respectire  apartments;  and  thtr 
evening  exercises  shall  be  concluded  in  like  manner. 

5.  'Fhe  books  used,  the  studies  pursue<l,  and  the  general  daaaifi-^ 
cation  established,  in  all  the  public  schools,  shall  be  such  and  sucli, 
only  as  shall  have  met  the  approbation  of  their  respective  sob-oom* 
mittees,  or  have  been  introduced  by  a  special  committee  and  in  duo 
form  authorised  by  the  board.  No  scholars  shall  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain theur  connection  with  any  of  the  public  schools,  unless  they  are 
furnished  by  their  parents  or  guardians  with  the  books  and  utensils 
regularly  required  to  be  used  in  the  schools  respectively. 

6.  All  the  masters  shall  be  required  to  keep  bilb  or  books,  which 
shall  be  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  and  shall  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  schools,  in  which  they  shall  record  the  names,  ages, 
places  of  residence,  absences,  and  tardiness  of  their  pupils,  and  such 
other  particulars  of  their  conduct,  application,  improvement,  pro* 
motion,  and  general  character,  as  shall  enable  the  committees  at 
their  visitations,  (on  all  of  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  masters 
to  exhibit  the  same  to  them,)  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  schools;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors  frequently 
to  remind  their  pupils  of  the  important  consequences,  which  may 
result  to  them  individually  from  these  perpetual  records. 

7.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  instructors  to  keep  the  children  out  of 
idleness,  and  give  them  as  full  employment  as  possible;  to  exercise 
vigilant,  prudent,  and  firm  discipline;  to  punish  as  sparingly  as  it 
consistent  with  effect;  and  to  govern  by  persuasion  and  gentle  mea- 
sures, so  far  as  is  practicable.  Standing  in  the  place  of  parents  for 
the  time  being,  it  shaU  be  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  exercise  seve- 
rally over  their  pupils  all  that  authority,  and  that  only,  which  nmst 
be  exercised  by  a  kind  and  judicious  father  of  a  family,  to  obtain 
and  ensure  the  prompt  obedience  and  good  deportment  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

They  shall  encourage  and  assist  industrious  and  good  scholars, 
shall  reward  and  honor  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies, 
and  endeavor,  by  judicious  and  diversified  modes,  to  render  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  schools  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  his  authority  in  any  particular 
instance,  or  for  the  repetition  of  an  oflfence,  the  instructer  may  ex- 
clude a  child  from  his  school,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  purpose  of 
reflection  and  consultation;  and  thereupon  shall  inform  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  measure,  and  shall  apply  to  the  sub-committee 
for  advice  and  direction. 

Where  the  example  of  any  scholar  is  very  injurious  and  conta- 
gious, and,  in  general,  in  all  cases  where  reformation  appears 
hopeless,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  masters,  with  the  approbation 
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^r  the  fub-commilteey  to  have  recourae  to  suepenaioii  from  the 
school.  But  any  child  under  this  public  censure,  who  shall  have 
expressed  to  the  instructors  his  regret  for  his  folly  or  indiscretion, 
as  openly  and  explicitly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  them  to 
require,  and  who  manifests  full  proof  of  his  amendment,  shall  be  rein- 
stated by  them  in  the  privileges  of  the  school;  not,  however,  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  said  committee. 

That  the  children  may  perceive  that  they  are  under  a  system 
of  discipline,  not  arbitrary  or  capricious,  but  equitable  and  uniform, 
the  committee  recommend  to  the  instructers,  especially  where  two 
instructers  are  employed  in  the  apartment,  to  commit  to  writing, 
in  general  terms,  their  requirements  and  prohibitions,  and  to  cause 
them  to  be  read  aloud  in  school  occasionally,  and  to  be  posted  up, 
that  the  children  may  not  [dead  ignorance  of  duty  with  this  con- 
stant monitor  before  them:  and  that  where  there  are  two  instructers 
enforcing  their  own  rules,  there  may  be  a  constant  and  effectual 
co-operation.  These  written  rules,  (with  their  sanctions  annexed 
in  general  terms,)  not  contravening  the  express  regulations  enacted 
by  this  boardy  and  having  received  the  approbation  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  schools,  respectively,  shall  be  authorised  by  this 
board. 

To  promote  the  well-being  of  their  pupils,  it  shall  be  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  the  instructers  to  exercise  a  general  care  and 
inspection  over  them  as  well  out  of  school  as  within  its  walls,  and 
frequently  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of  kindness  and 
sincerity  to  their  equals;  of  due  respect  to  the  aged  and  to  supe- 
riors; of 'reverence  for  the  literary,  civil,  and  religious  institutions 
of  our  country;  of  love  of  social  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws;' 
of  supreme  regard  to  the  name  and  will  of  Grod  and  to  virtue:  and, 
moreover,  they  shall  instil  into  their  susceptible  minds  an  abhor* 
rence  of  idleness,  of  profane  and  indecent  language,  of  falsehood, 
dishonesty,  and  inhumanity,  a  dread  of  the  misrule  of  appetite  and 
passion,  and  of  the  fatal  coi\^quences  of  a  vicious  life.  And  the 
instructers  shall  be  required,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, to  expel  from  school  any  pupil,  who  shall  manifest  a  ha- 
bitual and  determined  neglect  of  these  duties. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructers  to  exercise  suitable  vigi- 
lance with  regard  to  the  apartments  of  the  public  buildings,  and  ap- 
purtenances of  the  same,by  them  respectively  occupied^  that  there 
may  be  no  unnecessary  injury  sustained  by  them,  from  their  pupils, 
by  cutting,  disfiguring,  or  other  improper  usage. 

9.  The  following  shall  be  the  only  Holydays  and  Vacations,  grant- 
ed alike  to  all  the  public  schools;  viz.  every  Thursday  and  Saturday 
aflernoon  throughout  the  year;  days  of  Fast  and  Thanksgiving; 
Christinas  day,  and  the  afternoons  preceding  Fasts,  Thanksgivings, 
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and  Christmas;  the  first  Mondi^  in  June;  the  fourth  of  Juty;  the 
general  trainings;  Election  week;  Cocnmencenient  week;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week  af^er  the  visitation  and  exhibition  of  the 
schools;  and  no  other  days^  except  by  a  special  rote  of  thie  board.* 

10.  There  shall  be  two  general  visitations  of  the  schools  annu- 
ally, for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  viz.  the  first,  on  the  Wednesday 
next  preceding  Commencement  at  the  university  in  Cambridge; 
the  second,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  February;*  and  one  fortnight 
shall  be  given  the  instructors  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  appear  to 
advantage  on  these  occasions.  Over  these  exhibitions  the  special 
committees  appointed  by  this  board  to  attend,  shall  exercise  what- 
ever control  they  shall  judge  proper. 

At  the.  exhibition  in  August,  besides  other  marks  of  distinction,  the 
Franklin  medals  shall  be  bestowed  in  public  as  rewards  of  merit, 
on  those  boys  to  whom  they  have  been  previously  assigned  by  the 
sub-committees  of  the  respective  schools;  ^^  general  scholarship" 
having  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  assignments;  and 
the  city  medals,  on  those  girls,  who  have  obtained  them  by  like 
merit.f 

11.  In  cases  of  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties, 
or  when  any  temporary  dispensation  in  their  favor  is  desirable,  the 
instructers  shall  apply  to  the  Sub-committees  of  their  respective 
schools  for  advice  and  direction,  for  the  time  being. 

-  12.  No  instructor  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  allowed  to  keep 
a  private  school  of  any  description  whatever,  or  to  attend  to  the 
instruction  of  any  private  pupils,  before  6  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  any 
Master  or  Usher  violating  this  regulation,  shall  be  considered  as 
having  vacated  his  office. 

13.  Any  instructor,  who  shall  intentionally  violate  any  of  the  re- 
gulations of  this  board  made  for  his  observance,  or  shall  counteract 
any  of  their  orders,  duly  promulgated  to  him,  shall  immediately,  on 
proof  of  the  fact,  be  dismissed  from  his  office. 

14.  A  good  understanding  shall  ever  be  maintained  among  all 
the  public  schools  in  the  city. 

No  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  one  school  who 
has  been  expelled  or  even  suspended,  from  another,  while  he  is 
under  that  censure. 

*  At.  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  6th  Dec.  1825,  it  wai  ordered 
^^  That  for  the  future,  there  shaU  be  a  public  exhibition  of  the  girb  io  the  first 
class  of  the  several  public  Grammar  and  Writing  Scboobi  of  the  city,  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  laft  Tuesday  of  November  annually:— that  the  afternoon  of  that  dav* 
in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,  and  the  renrminder  of  the  week  after  the 
anooal  State  Thanksgiving,  in  all  the  schools,  be  added  to  the  present  holidayt; 
and  that  the  February  visitation  of  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  together 
with  the  holidays  succeeding  the  same,  be  discontinued. 

t  To  be  conferred,  hereafter,  on  the  day  of  the  public  exhibition  of  the  girls 
in  November. 
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Erery  scholar,  who  shall  be  transferred  from  one  school  tor  ano-* 
ther  of  the  same  rank,  shall  be  the  bearer  of  a  certificate  from  the 
master  he  leaves,  expressing  his  standing  and  character,  which  shall 
be  demanded  of  him,  as  a  condition  of  his  admission,  by  the  master 
to  whom  he  applies  for  that  purpose.  In  this  case  no  examination 
of  his  qualifications  shall  be  required  for  admission  to  the  same 
standing. 

Children  going  from  inferior  schools  to  superior,  as  from  the  pri- 
mary dchoois  to  the  public  grammar  schools,  and  from  these  to  the 
Latin  or  English  High  School,  shall  also  be  the  bearers  of  certificates 
setting  forth  their  character  and  qualifications,  as  an  indispcnsaUe 
condition  of  their  being  admitted  to  examination  for  the  advanced 
standing,  to  which  they  aspire,  in  those  schools,  respectively. 

Regulations  relating  to  ike  Englttfi  Grammar  SehooU, 

These  schools  are  the  second  in  order  in  the  system  of  public 
education  established  in  this  city.  The  following  arc  their  situa- 
tions and  names. 

1.  North  ISennet  Street.         Eliot  School. 

2.  Middle  Street,  Hancock  School. 

3.  Hawkins  Street,  May  hew  School. 

4.  Deme  Street,  Bowdoin  School. 

5.  Belknap  Street,  African  School. 

6.  Mason  Street,  Adams  School. 

7.  Nassau  Street,  Franklin  School. 

8.  Fort  Hill,  Boylston  School. 

9.  South  Boston,  * •  School. 

.  In  these,  where  the  arrangement  is  completed,  there  are  two 
apartments  in  the  building,  or  two  schools  connected  in  their  ope- 
ration, each  under  a  distinct  master  and  assistant;  in  one  of  which 
the  children  are  taught  spelling,  reading,  declamation,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  English-  exercises  on  the  various  parts  of 
grammar,  including  composition;  and  in  the  other  are  taught  wri- 
ting and  arithmetic.  To  these  apply  the  following  regulations,  in 
addition  to  those  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

1.  Children  may  be  adtnitted  into  the  grammar  and  writing 
schools,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  having  been  qualified  at  the  pri* 
mary  schools,  or  having  received  the  necessary  preparatory  in- 
struction at  other  schools.  No  examination  of  those  shall  take 
place,  who  bring  with  them  the  certificate  of  recommendation  from 
the  ward,  or  district  committee  of  the  primary  schools,  stated  in 
section  6,  rule  6,  of  their  rules  and  regulations.     The  qualifications' 

*  This  School  has  not  beea  offkially  oamed. 
VOL.  I.  42 
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of  others  shall  be  particularly  ascertained  by  the  master  of  the. 
grammar  department  of  the  school ;  and  it  shall  appear  that  they 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  common  stops  and  abbrevia- 
tions, have  been  exercised  in  some  judicious  spelling  book,  can  tell 
the  chapters  and  verses,  and  can  read  fluently  and  spell  correctly 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  their  admission  into  his  school. 
No  scholar  shall  attend  the  writing  department  of  either  of  these 
schools,  who  has  not  been  previously  examined  and  admitted  by  the 
master  of  the.  grammar  department. 

2.  To  prevent  inconvenience  to  the  instructers  and  derangement 
of  the  classes,  new  pupils  shall  be  admitted  into  the  public  gram- 
mar schools  only  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  through  the 
year. 

3.  Boys  shall  not  be  permitted  to  retain  their  places  in  the  gram- 
mar and  >vriting  schools,  beyond  the  day  of  the  next  semi-aunual 
visitation,  or  exhibition,  ailer  they  have  arrived  at  14  years  of  age, 
unless  by  special  leave,  obtained  from  this  board.  Girls  shall  be 
allowed  to  attend  these  schools  one  year  longer  than  boys. 

4.  Children  admitted  into  the  grammar  schools  shall  be  required 
to  attend  half  of  the  time  in  the  writing  department.  No  schnlar  shall 
be  suffered  to  give  his  general  or  exclusive  attendance  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  school,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  without  a  spe- 
cial permit  from  this  board. 

5.  From  the  first  Monday  in  April,  to  the  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber annually,  the  hours  for  keeping  these  schools,  shall  be  from  B 
oMock,  A.  M.  until  13,  and  from  two  until  5  o'clock,  P.  M.;  and 
from  the  first  Monday  in  October,  to  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
from  9  to  12,  and  from  2  to  half  past  4.  From  the  first  Monday 
in  April,  to  the  first  Monday  in  December,  shall  be  called  the  sum- 
mer term,  and  from  the  first  Monday  in  December,  to  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  the  winter  term,  of  these  schools. 

6. .  No  children  belonging  to  these  schools  shall  be  allowed  lo 
come  into  school  later  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  opening  the  same,  and  none  shall  be  permitted  to  de- 
part therefrom,  but  at  the  appointed  hour;  except  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  3d  Reg.  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  9th  Reg. 
in  this  chapter. 

7.  These  schools  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  writing,  each  having  its  appropriate  duties  and  employ- 
ments. Sub-divisions  of  these  classes  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  instructors;  as  few,  however,  as  may  be,  being  hereby  re- 
commended. It  is  also  reconunended  to  the  instructers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  their  most  advanced  pupils,  when- 
ever it  can  be  faithfully  and  judiciously  applied,  in  order  to  render 
the  more  effectual  semce  to  the  schools. 
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8.  The  tnternal  economy  of  these  schools,  relative  to  the  order, 
extent,  and  frequency  of  exercises,  competition  for  places,  &c.  in 
the  different  apartments,  is  left  to  the  good  sense  and  fidelity  of  the 
instructers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  sub-conmiittees  of  the 
schools  respectively.  But  their  special  attention  is  required  to  the 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  school  rooms,  and  to  the  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  scholars  of  these  large  establishments. 

9.  One  hour  before  the  regular  time  of  closing  the  morning  school, 
and  one  half  hour  before  that  of  closing  the  evening  school,  du- 
ring the  summer  term,  as  in  Reg.  5,  of  this  section,  the  children  of 
the  first  and  third  classes  shall  be  dismissed  in  the  forenoon,  and 
of  the  second  and  fourth  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  first  Monday 
in  April  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  inclusive;  and  from 
that  to  the  first  Monday  of  May  the  children  of  the  second  and 
fourth  classes  shall  be  dismissed  in  the  morning  and  those  of  the 
first  and  third  in  the  afternoon;  and  so  on  alternately  half-monthly; 
such  individuals  of  them  only  being  detained  for  punishment,  as 
shall  have  been  idle,  or  disorderly;  provided  the  instructers  see  fit 
to  adopt  this  mode  of  pnnishment.  During  this  hour,  or  half  hour 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  instructers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dismiss  in 
succession  such  individuals  of  the  remaining  classes  as  they  find 
on  recitation  to  acquit  themselves  well,  if  no  delinquency  or  mis- 
demeanor of  theirs  may  render  this  inexpedient.  The  instructers, 
however,  themselves  shall  give  their  full  time  to  the  business  of 
the  school,  and  not  leave  the  same  before  the  hours  appointed  for 
dismissing,  as  in  the  5th  regulation  of  this  chapter. 

10.  Females  shall  attend  these  schools  from  the  first  Monday  in 
April  to  the  first  Monday  in  December;  but  the  males  shall  attend 
through  the  year. 

11.  During  the  summer  term  the  boys  and  girls  shall  attend  in 
the  different  apartments  of  the  school  alternately  in  the  following 
order.  From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  all  the  girls  shall  attend  the  grammar  master,  and  all  the  boys 
the  writing  master  in  the  morning;  and  all  the  girls  shall  attend  the 
writing  master,  and  all  the  boys  shall  attend  the  grammar  master, 
in  the  afternoon.  The  month  following,  the  order  shall  be  reversed : 
and  this  alteration  shall  continue  through  the  summer  term. 

12.  From  the  first  Monday  in  December  to  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  the  first  and  third  classes  shall  attend  the  grammar,  and 
the  second  and  fourth  the  writing  master,  in  the  morning;  and  the 
first  and  third  shall  attend  the  writing,  and  the  second  and  fourth 
tlie  grammar  master  in  the  afternoon.  The  month  succeeding  the 
order  shall  he  reversed;  and  so  on  alternately,  during  the  winter 
term. 
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IS.  The  fottowiog  books  and  exeroMeSy  are  those  required,  at 

present,  in  the  English  Grammar  department  of  these  schools. 

Fourth  Class.  No.  1.  Spelling  book,  by  Lindlej  Murray,  stereo-* 
type  edition.     2.  New  Testament. 

Third  Class.  No.  1.  2.  continued,  and  No.  3.  Murray's  Introduc- 
tion to  his  English  Reader,  Boston  stereotype  edition. 

Second  Class.  No.  4.  Bible.  5.  Murray's  English  Reader,  Boa- 
ton  stereotype  edit.  6.  Murray's  Enghsh  Grammar,  abridged  by 
himself,  stereotype  edition,  or  Alger's  Abridgement  of  the  same 
work.  7.  Walker's  Dictionary  abridged.  8.  Geography,  with 
Atlas,  by  Worcester. 

First  Class.  No.  4.  €.  7.  8.  continued,  and  No.  9.  American  First 
Class  Book.  10.  Murray's  English  Grammar  and  Exercises,  ste- 
reotype edition;  and  Composition.     11.  Declamation. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructers  in  the  writing  depart- 
ment of  the  school  to  prepare  the  writing  books  and  pens  of  the 
scholars  at  such  time,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  or  interruption 
of  business  in  school  hours. 

In  this  department  all  the  children  shall  be  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  daily. 

That  there  may  be  no  intervals  of  idleness,  the  instructers  shall 
require  them  to  learn  perfectly  by  heart  such  tables  and  rul^s  in 
arithmetic  as  they  find  suitable  to  their  various  capacities  and  im* 
provcments;  and  if  these  exercises  are  not  sufficient,  spelling  les- 
sons shall  till  up  their  leisure. 

The  number  of  classes  or  divisions  in  writing  shall  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  writing  master.  But  for  the  purposes  of  arith- 
metic this  school  shall  be -divided  into  four  classes,  and  be  taught 
as  follows. 

Fourth  Class.  Numeration  Table.  Numeration  and  Notation 
fully  exemplified,  in  small  and  large  numbers.  Roman  Notation. 
Addition  and  Subtraction  Table,  with  its  uses.  Multiplication  and 
Division  Table,  with  its  uses. 

Third  Class.  Simply  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division,  Federal  Money. 

Second  Class.  Compound  Tables  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Mear 
sures.  Reduction,  Compound  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division,  Exchange  of  Coins. 

First  Class.  Rule  of  Three,  and  more  advanced  Rules,  in  which 
the  principle  of  Proportion  is  involved.  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Frac- 
tions, as  applicable  to  those  Rules,  The  Roots,  &.c. 

The  author  on  arithmetic  required  to  be  used  is  Daboll,  for  the 
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«  

purpose  of  written  arithmetic.     Colbum's  Arithmetic  and  Sequel 
may  be  used  for  the  profitable  exercises  of  mental  calculation.^ 

15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  masters  of  each  school  to  make  to 
the  secretary  of  this  board  regular  quarterly  returns,  i.e.  on  the 
first  week  of  April,  July,  October,  and  January,  signed  by  both 
masters,  of  the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  attending  their 
school,  together  with  their  ages,  and  places  of  abode,  that  this 
board  may  regulate  the  number  which  shall  attend  each  school, 
and,  if  necessary,  transfer  some  to  other  schools,  where  fewer 
attend;  regard  being  always  had,  in  adopting  this  measure,  to  the 
distance  of  each  pupil  from  the  schools,  it  being  intended,  that  the 
children,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  be  accommodated  in  the  school 
nearest  to  their  residence. 

Regulaiioni  relaiing  to  the  English  High  School, 

This  school  is  situated  in  Pinckney  street.  It  has  been  instituted 
at  the  public  expense,  with  the  express  design  of  furnishing  the 
young  men  of  this  city,  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate  course 
of  study,  and  who  have  derived  the  usual  advantages  of  the  other 
public  schools,  with  the  means  of  completing  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, to  fit  them  for  active  life,  or  qualify  them  for  eminence  in  private 
or  public  stations.  Here  are  enjoyed,  especially,  the  best  instructions 
in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  their 
appUcation  to  the  sciences  and  arts,  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  belles 
lettres,  in  moral  philosophy,  and  in  history,  natural  and  civil.  This 
establishment  b  furnished  with  a  very  valuable  mathematical  and 
philosophical  apparatus^  for  the'  purposes  of  experiment  and  illus- 
tration. 

In  addition  to  the  common  regulations,  the  following  are  requi- 
red to  be  observed  in  this  school. 

1 .  No  boy  shall  be  admitted,  as  a  member  of  the  English  High 
School,  under  the  age  of  12  years. 

2.  Boys  shall  be  examined  for  adnussion  into  this  school  only 
Once  a  year,  viz.  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following  the  semi- 
annual visitation  and  exhibition  of  the  school  in  August. 

3.  Candidates, for  examination  shall  produce  from  the  masters  of 
the  schools  they  last  attended,  certificsies  of  good  moral  character 
and  presumed  qualifications  for  admission  into  this  school.  It 
ahall,  however,  be  the  duty  of  the  master  of  it^  to  institute  a  personal 
examination  of  them  in  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Ge- 
ography, and  arithmetic  as  far  as  Proportion,  including  a  general 

^  DabolPs  Arithmetic  is  now  superceded.  For  written  Arithmetic,  Robinson's 
Rpmeuis  are  used ;  and  for  mentaU  Colburn's  First  Lessons  and  Sequel. 
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Tiew  of  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  in  all  which  they  shall  be 
found  well  versed,  in  order  to  be  admitted. 

4.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes;  and  such  sec- 
tions  of  these  shall  be  formed  as  the  good  of  the  school  may,  from 
time  to  time,  demand.  Each  class  shall  have  their  appropriate  stu- 
dies assigned  them,  corresponding  to  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  institution:  and  to  every  class  and  section  of  the  same  the  mas- 
ter shall  be  required  to  give  a  due  proportion  of  his  personal  at- 
tention. 

5.  Individuals  shall  be  advanced  in  these  classes  according  to  their 
scholarship,  and  no  faster;  and  none  shall  be  permitted  to  remain 
members  of  the  school  longer  than  three  years  to  complete  their 
course. 

6.  The  classes  or  sections  shall  be  required  to  pursue  their  re- 
spective branches  of  study  not  less  than  one  week,  without  mixture, 
except  where  occasional  exercises,  as  writing,  reading,  declama- 
tion, composition,  &,c.  may  be  advantageously  introduced,  as  a  re- 
lief to  the  pupils. 

7.  Particular  reviews  of  each  class,  or  section,  shall  be  instituted, 
once  a  week;  and  general  reviews  once  a  quarter,  by  the  several 
instructers,  in  their  appropriate  departments. 

8.  The  branches  of  learning  and  the  authors,  to  which  the  several 
classes  shall,  at  present,  be  required  to  attend,  are  as  follows: 

3d,  or  lowest  Class.  No.  1 .  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithme- 
tic, by  Colburn  and  Lacroix.  2.  Ancient  and  Modern  Geogra- 
phy, by  Worcester.  3.  General  History,  by  Tytler;  History  of 
the  United  States,  by  Goodrich.  4.  Elements  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, by  Blair.  5.  Reading,  Grammar  and  Declamation.  6.  Book- 
keeping, by  Single  and  Double  Entry.     7.  Sacred  Geogaphy. 

2d  Class.  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  continued.  And  No.  8.  Al- 
gebra, by  dictation.... and  Colburn.  9.  Rhetoric  and  Composi- 
tion.... Blair's  Lect.  Abridg.  10.  Geometry,  by  Legendre.  11. 
Natural  Philosophy.     12.  Natural  Theology,  by  Paley. 

1st  Class.  No.  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  continued.  And  13.  Chro- 
nology.  14.  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Paley.  15.  f^orensics.  16. 
Criticisms  on  English  Authors.  17.  Practical  Mathematics,  com- 
prehending Navigation,  Surveying,  Mensuration,  Astronomical 
Calculations,  &c.  together  with  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Ma- 
thematical Instruments.  20.  A  course  of  Experimental  Lectures 
on  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  21.  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  by  Paley. 

9.  For  every  accession  of  forty  pupils  to  the  whole  number  in 
this  school,  an  additional  assistant  shall  be  allowed  the  master,  that 
is,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  instructer  for  every  forty  pupils^ 
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10.  Supplemental  to  the  holydays  granted  to  all  the  achools,  the 

English  High  School  shall  be  entitled  to  the  week  succeeding  the 
week  of  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  as  an  extension  of  their 
vacation. 

1 1 .  The  times  for  beginning  and  ending  this  school,  daily,  and 
the  allowance  for  tardiness,  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Latin 
Grammar  School ;  excepting,  that  no  classes  shall  be  dismissed  be- 
fore the  regular  hour  of  closing  the  school,  in  the  forenoon.* 

[The  regulations  relating  to  the  Latin  Grammar  School,  follow 
the  matter  contained  in  the  preceding  extracts;  but  as  the  sub- 
stance, and  in  fact,  the  results  of  those  regulations  have  been  already 
given  in  our  extracts  from  the  Prize  Book,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  insert  them  here.] 


A  MANUAL  OF  TU£  SYSTEM  OF  MONITORIAL  OR  BflTTUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

After  the  favorable  reception  which  the  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction has  of  late  experienced,  and  the  solid  arguments  in  favor 
of  its  utility  deduced  from  successful  experiments  made  in  our  own 
country,  and  under  our  own  observation,  a  formal  defence  of  it 
cannot  be  necessary.  The  public  in  general  ane  satisfied ;  they  do 
not  want  proofs  of  the  utility  of  the  system,  but  plain  directions  to 
enable  them  to  put  it  in  practice. 

The  directions  given  in  the  following  manual  are  founded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  new  system  since  its  first  promulgation,  and  the  experience  of 
several  years  in  the  instruction  of  elementary  and  other  schools  ; 
upon,  it  is  believed  a  thorough  knowledge,  of  the  system  hitherto 
pursued  in  New  England  ;  and  a  rigid  regard  for  econamyj  a  con- 
sideration of  no  little  weight  in  most  of  the  school  districts  in  our 
country  towni^.  Our  manual  is  intended  for  public  schools,  where 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  only 
are  taught,  and  is  equally  appUcable  to  small  schook  of  thirty,  or 

*  The  followiDg  are  the  rules  to  which  reference  is  made  above. 

The  times  of  begiDniog  and  ending  this  school  shall  he  the  same  in  the  forenoon 
as  in  the  pubHc  grammar  schools ;  bot,  in  the  afternoon,  school  shall  commence, 
during  the  summer  term,  at  3o*clock  P  M.  and  end  at  6 ;  aad  daring  the  winter 
term,  shall  begin  half  past  3,  and  end  at  half  past  4 ;  and  5  miiuitM  only  shall  be 
allowed  for  tardiness,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  doors  shall  be  closed  against 
delinquents. 

The  three  lowest  classes  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  school  each  day,  at  1 1 
o^clock,  that  an  hour  may  be  devoted  by  them  to  relaxatkNi,  or  to  Mime  pofite 
accomplishment,  or  useful  study,  at  the  pleasure  of  each  iodividttal. 
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large  ones  of  three  hundred  or  more.  Mutual  infltmction  was  first 
introduced  to  save  the  expense  of  teachers  in  large  schools,  but 
experience  has  discovered  in  it  a  far  greater  bedeht,  which  is  the 
more  thorough,  and  practical  education  acquired  by  those  children 
who  are  required  to  tea4:h  as  well  as  learn,  and,  in  a  well  ordered 
school  on  the  monitorial  plan,  every  child  before  he  leaves  the 
school  is  employed  as  a  teacher.  In  schools,  therefore,  of  only 
twenty  or  thirty  scholars,  although  the  master  may  feel  perfectly 
competent  to  teach  them  all  personally,  still  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  learn  the  use  of  his  instructions  by  transmitting  them 
to  the  younger  scholars. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  our  common  school  rooms  so  little 
regard  has  been  paid  to  the  convenience  of  the  master  and  pupils. 
The  bench  of  one  desk  is  generally  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
next  desk,  so  as  to  allow  no  passage  behind  the  scholar,  and  to 
oblige  him  to  disturb  the  whole  row  when  he  wishes  to  leave  his 
seat.  This  arrangement  also  effectually  prevents  the  writing  mas- 
ter from  passing  between  the  desks  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
writers.  Another  fault  of  construction  in  our  school  rooms  is 
that  the  forms  or  desks  do  not  all  faco  the  master's  desk.  This 
prevents  Ids  having  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole,  and  the 
scholars  having  a  convenient  view  of  him,  and  what  he  wishes  to 
show  them;  besides,  it  enables  the  children  to  look  at  each  other, 
a  serious  evil  were  one  sex  only  present,  but  much  more  serious, 
when,  as  in  most  of  our  country  schools,  both  sexes  are  in  the  same 
room,  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  These  are  the  two  greatest 
defects  in  the  construction  of  our  school  rooms,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  remedied  before  the  new  system  is  introduced  ; 
but  let  it  be  understood,  that  the  new  system  may  be  tried  in  a 
room  of  any  construction,  although  its  advantages  cannot  be  so 
fully  appreciated  as  when  the  room  is  more  conveniently  arranged. 

A  parallelogram,  or  oblong  square,  is  the  best  form  for  a  school 
room  ;  the  instructor's  desk  should  be  at  the  end  nearest  the  door, 
that  he  may  see  who  enters  or  goes  out,  and  that  visiters  who  come 
in  may  see  the  faces  of  all  the  scholars,  as  will  be  the  case  if  the 
desks  cross  the  room  in  front  of  the  master's  desk.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  broad  aisle  of  five  or  six  feet  on  one  side  of  the 
school,  in  which  the  classes  may  form  semicircles  around  their 
monitors,  who  stand  or  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  give  some  idea  of  the  most  simple 
and  convenient  form  of  a  school  room;- and  school  committees 
who  are  about  to  erect  new  school  houses,  may  be  assured  that 
the  arrangement  we  propose  will  be  found  as  convenient  for  the 
old  system  of  instruction,  as  for  the  neiCy  besides  the  economy  of 
room,  which  will  be  evident. 
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REMARKS. 


1.  The  semicircles  as  they  are  called,  are  not  perfectly  so,  for 
it  is  found  that  the  shape  here  given  takes  up  less  room  and  i3 
more  convenient  for  the  class.  These  are  the  reciting  stations, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  seat  for  the  monitor.  This  seat  may 
be  a  permanent  one,  a  desk,,  or  a  chair,  or  the  monitor  may  be 
required  to  stand,  which  is  tKe  preferable  mode. 

2.  There  should  be  about  eighteen  inches  between  the  ends  of  the 
semicircles,  so  that  children  standing  at  each  may  not  touch  each 
other. 

3.  From  the  wall  to  the  front  of  the  semicircles  may  be  about  four 
feet,  and  then  there  must  be  room  between  the  front  of  the  semi- 
circles and  the  desks,  to  allow  of  a  person's  passing  down  the  aitU? 
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while  the  children  are  standing  at  the  stations.     Two  feet  will  be 
sufficient,  thus  making  the  aisle  six  feet  wide. 

4.  The  master's  desk  had  better  be  semicircular  that  classes 
may  form  around  it  and  recite  to  him.  It  should  be  elevated  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor,  and  have  two  circular  steps  around  it. 

5.  The  narrow  aisle  on  the  left  side  of  the  school  will  be  found 
convenient,  but  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  other  aisle  is  a  wide 
one. 

6.  The  nearest  form  should  be  about  four  feet  from  the  master's 
desk.  The  seats  for  the  scholars  may  be  separate  stools,  nailed 
to  the  floor,  or  single  benches  strongly  made  and  fastened.  The 
desk  should  have  a  shelf  under  it,  to  hold  the  slate  and  books  of  the 
children. 

7.  Between  the  seats  and  the  front  of  the  next  row,  should  be  a 
passage  way  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  width,  that  master  and 
monitors  may  pass  freely  behind  the  scholars. 

8.  The  reading  stations  6,  7,  and  8,  behind  the  desks,  may  be 
dispensed  with,  if  there  are  enough  elsewhere,  and,  in  winder,  one 
or  two  may  be  made  by  the  door.  These  stations  are  marked  by- 
grooves  in  the  floor  cut  or  scratched.  Paint  is  sometimes  used  but 
is  soon  eflaced. 

9.  The  desks  nearest  the  master's  should  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  others,  to  suit  the  smallest  children.  In  arranging  the  relative 
height  of  the  seats  and  desks  or  forms,  the  best  plan  is  to  set  a 
child  upon  the  seat,  and  place  the  form  just  high  enough  for  him  to 
lurite  and  keep  his  elbow  at  his  side.  Always  recollect  that  it  had 
better  be  too  low  than  too  high. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  we  should  propose,  and  a  judicious 
teacher  will  come  as  near  to  it  as  circumstances  will  allow.  He 
may  adopt  the  whole  or  a  part,  or  none,  for  it  is  possible  to  do  with* 
out  reading  stations,  the  monitor  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  bench,  and 
the  children  standing  in  a  semicircle  around  him.  It  is  belter 
however  for  the  classes  to  read  towards  the  wall  than  towards  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

In  European  schools,  and  in  some  in  our  own  country,  wbeie 
the  poor  are  chiefly  taught,  the  children  read  from  sheets  printed 
in  very  large  type,  and  hung  against  the  wall,  over  the  monr 
itor's  seat.  The  class  can  all  see  the  sheet,  and  read  from  it 
AAer  a  class  has  read  one  sheet,  they  exchange  sheets  with  another 
class,  and  thus  one  set  of  sheets,  or  cardsy  as  they  are  called,  will 
suffice  for  a  large  school.  There  are,  however,  many  disadvantar  ' 
ges  attending  the  use  of  these  cards,  and  as  the  selections  on  them 
are  very  inferior  to  the  books  generally  used  in  our  schools,  and, 
moreover,  as  our  villages  contain  few  parents  so  poor  that  they  caii- 
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not  procure  the  necessary  books,  we  should  recommend  the  use  of 
books  to  the  exclusion  of  cards. 

Each  chad  muai  have  a  slate,  which  should  be  ruled  after  the 

following  pattern.  ___:_____t 


The  five  lines  are  for  the  body 
of  the  letter,  the  middle  to  show 
where  most  letters  join.  The  in- 
ner of  the  two  lines  mark  the 
length  of  stems  not  looped,  and 
the  outer  lines  the  length  of 
those  looped.  Three  such  lines, 
or  assemblages  of  lines,  may  be 
pot  on  one  side  of  a  common 
slate,  the  other  side  is  kept  un- 
itiled. 

As  every  master  has  his  own 
mode  of  teaching  writing,  he  can 
iTule  the  slate  to  sait  himself,  if 
lie  does  not  like  our  plan.  Our 
system  can  become  '  all  things  to 
M  men,'  in  such  nonessentials. 
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No  other  apparatus  will  be  needed  except  a  sm^ll  bell  or  whistle, 
and  a  board  about  four  feet  by  three  and  painted  black.  This  is 
placed  over  the  master's  desk,  or  wherever  the  scholars  can  see  it 
best,  and  letters,  words  or  sums,  diagrams,  &c.  are  written  on  it 
with  chalk.  The  board  must  be  well  painted,  but  not  varnished, 
and  chalk  of  the  best  quality,  free  from  particles  of  flint,  should 
be  used,  that  the  board  may  not  be  scratched. 

In  such  schools  as  can  afford  it  we  should  also  recommend 
another  board  painted  black,  and  ruled  with  white  or  red  lines  like 
the  slates,  with  a  great  and  small  alphabet  painted  on  it,  the  length 
and  proportions  of  the  letters  being  carefully  preserved,  that  the 
child  may  always  have  a  copy  to  appeal  to,  when  in  doubt  about 
the  form  of  a  letter. 

In  offering  directions  for  a  change  of  systems  in  our  common 
schools,  we  shall  suppose  some  one  employed  to  teach  a  school  of 
this  sort,  and  shall  give  him  the  necessary  directions. 

Before  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  school,-  let  it  be  known 
that  each  child  is  expected  to  bring  his  last  writing  book,  cqihering 
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book,  and  all  the  other  books  he  has  used  the  previous  seasoo*. 
This  will  assist  in  classing  them,  which  is  the  first  important  step. 

When  the  children  are  all  assembled,  write  their  names  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  afterwards  copied  alphabetkally  on  the  class 
listSj  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Let  the  children  all  stand  in  one  or  two  lines,  and  read  from  th« 
same  book.  As  they  read  place  them  higher  or  lower  as  they  com- 
pare with  the  others.  After  they  have  read  round  once,  let  them 
do  so  again  that  your  judgement  may  be  corrected  or  confirmed. 
Then  take  the  head  readers  for  monitors,  and  their  number  must 
depend  upon  the  number  of  scholars.  One  hundred  scholars  will 
need  about  twelve  monitors,  afler  you  have  taken  these,  let  the  eight 
next  highest  readers  form  the  highest  class,  the  eight  next,  the 
next  class  and  so  down.  Let  the  lowest  class  be  called  the  first. 
Then  let  these  classes  form  around  the  stations,  and  assign  a  par- 
ticular class  to  each  monitor. 

Much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  from  the  diversity  of  books 
found  in  every  school,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  parents  are  so 
unwilling  to  purchase  a  new  book,  however  improved,  while  any 
book,  however  antiquated  and  unsuitable  is  already  owned.  This 
embarrasses  the  teacher  and  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  >A  e 
shall  point  out  such  books  as  are  suitable,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  school  committees  to  see  that  every  child  is  supplied  v  ith 
them.  We  do  not  say  that  the  system  we  advocate  canuot  struggle 
with  the  evil  complained  of,  as  well  as  the  old  system  can;  but  we 
love  uniformity,  and  are  unwilling  to  dig  our  garden  with  a  hoe^ 
when  for  a  trifle  we  can  purchase  a  spade. 

Having  classed  the  readers^  the  next  thing  is  to  class  the  tpvilen 
Let  each  scholar  write  three  words  on  his  slate,  each  writing  the 
same  words  that  they  may  be  more  easily  compared.  Select  the 
best  writers,  say  as  many  as  you  have  forms,  for  monitors  of  wri 
ting  on  the  slate,  and  if  possible  let  these  slide  moniiors  not  be  the 
same  children  you  have  selected  for  reading  monitors.  Then  di* 
vide  the  children  into  classes,  which  may  consist  of  as  many  as  sit 
at  one  form,  if  the  school  be  numerous.  Let  the  best  writers  oc- 
cupy the  forms  farthest  from  the  master's  desk,  and  the  beginners 
will  then  occupy  the  lower  desks.  • 

Having  classed  the  tcriterSy  arrange  all  the  scholars,  and  give  a  fair 
trial  at  spelling.  Let  one  or  two  of  the  best  writers  take  down  the 
names  of  the  scholars,  and  mark  each  scholar  that  spells  incorrectly. 
Let  those  v.  ho  err  go  below  those  who  spell  the  word  right.  After 
spelling  round  ten  or  fifteen  times,  let  those  who  have  made  no  er- 
ror, (as  will  appear  on  the  slate,)  take  the  head,  those  who  have 
made  only  one  go  next,  and  so  down  to  those  who  erred  the  most. 
As  there  will  be  several  who  failed  in  the  same  number  of  words, 
precedence  must  be  given  to  those  who  stood  the  highest  when 
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they  left  off  spelling,  and  this  is  the  chief  object  of  letting  them  gb 
up  and  down,  when  a  record  is  kept  on  the  slate  also.  Now  begin 
at  the  foot  and  mark  off  eight  for  the  first  class,  then  the  next  eight 
for  the  second,  and  so  on  until  only  enough  are  left  for  monitors  of 
these  classes.  Then  let  the  monitors,  beginning  at  the  highest, 
choose  a  class,  until  each  class  has  a  monitor. 

Let  each,  with  slate  in  hand,  stand  up  for  examination  in  ariti^ 
metic.  Such  as  have  never  ciphered  may  be  classed  according  to 
ages,  but  «uch  as  have  ciphered,  must  hrst  be  tried  in  numeration, 
then  addition,  subtraction,  &.c.  and  as  fast  as  any  fail  to  do  the 
sum,  mark  them  off  for  a  class.  Take  *the  best  for  monitors,  and 
then  yourself  teach  these  monitors  numeration  thoroughly,  and 
let  them  teach  the  same  to  their  classes.  Require  all  to  begin^  that 
they  may  review,  and  let  none  advance  until  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  a  rule. 

As  but  a  small  proportion  will  have  studied  grammar  and  geogro" 
phy,  there  will  probably  be  but  one  class,  and  this  you  must  teach 
yourself.  But  you  will  soon  permit  others  to  commence  the  study 
of  these  branches,  that  your  class  may  be  exercised  in  teaching 
them. 

As  directions  for  their  use  are  given  in  the  grammar  and  geogra- 
phy we  shall  hereafter  propose,  we  need  only  remark  here  that 
when  more  branches  are  taught,  less  time  must  be  allowed  for  each 
branch,  or  geography  may  be  studied  one  day  or  one  week  and 
granunar  on  the  next  week.  •"'  This  arrangement  can  be  made  by 
the  teacher. 

Supposing  the  school  to  open  at  9,  and  continue  till  12  A.  M.  and 
then  to  open  at  2  and  continue  till  4  in  the  afternoon,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  the  order  of  exercises  until  experience  teaches  a  better. 

At  nine  A.  M.  ring  the  little  beU  as  a  signal  for  every  child  to 
take  his  seat.  Call  the  roU  and  give  each  child  present  a  merit  mark 
for  puncttMlity.  The  nature  of  this  merit  mark  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained, though  not  so  fully  as  in  the  second  number  of  this  Journal^ 
pp.  72,  73. 

9^.  Order  monitors  of  reading  to  their  aUsUorUj  then  direct  the 
classes  to  form  around  them,  in  perfect  silence,  with  hands  behind. 
Give  a  signal  for  all  to  begin  to  read  at  onu.  Whilst  the  classes 
are  reading  to  the  monitors  the  master  goes  round  and  hears  each 
class  a  little,  or  hears  a  different  class  each  day,  keeping  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  the  whole  school. 

5  m.  before  10.  Ring  the  bell  for  all  to  siapj  and  require  all  to 
do  so  instantly,  even  if  a  word  be  half  pronounced.  Let  them  then 
form  a  line  in  front  of  their  reading  stations,  (where  the  dotted  line 
is  in  our  diagram.)  Then  take  the  class  list  and,  beginning  with  the 
highest  class,  give  a  merit  to  such  as  their  monitors  say  deserve 
one,  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  class.     In  very  large  schools  it  would 
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take  too  long  to  cM  the  rod  hi  this  wny,  the  mottitor,  ther€f(dr6, 
must  be  required  to  keep  a  little  list  of  his  own  class,  and  mark  th^ 
merits  himself  upon  it,  transferring  them  once  a  week  to  the  gene- 
ral hst  kept  by  the  master.  Then  order  the  classes  highest,  flrdt, 
to  walk  lightly  with  hands  behind  to  their  seats.  It  is  better  th^ 
they  stand  behind  their  seats  untill  the  liignal  is  given  to  sit  all  to- 
gether.—*-All  this  may  as  well  be  done  in  five  minutes  as  in  fifty. 

10  o'clock  Call  the  monitors  of  reacUng-  around  your  de^k,  id 
read  to  yon.  Then  order  monitors  of  slate  wrtting  to  their  stationt 
at  the  head  ot  end  of  each  form.  Let  an  intelligent  monitor,  with 
a  clear  voice,  called  the  mtmiiar  of  dictation,  sliy  ^  Take  slates,^ 
£ach  child  lays  his  slate  before  him. — '  Clean  slates.*  '  Each  child 
rubs  untilft  the  bell  sounds  for  all  to  stop  together,  and  put  their 
hands  behind  at  the  same  mstant. 

In  some  schools  on  this  plan  the  slate  is  immoveably  fixed  in  tho 
the  form,  in  others  there  is  a  place  into  which  it  fits  but  is  not  fixed. 
We  think  it  better  to  dispense  with  the  former  plan  that  the  chil- 
dren may  be  able  to  carry  their  slates  out  to  their  ciphering  stations, 
and  wkh  the  latter  that  the  surftiee  of  the  form  may  not  be  uneven 
when  they  write  on  paper,  and  with  both  that  the  children  may  sit 
nearer  each  other  than  the  fixed  slates  will  allow,  in  case  the 
school  is  crowded. 

It  should  be  recolleeted  that  the  children  have  all  been  classed( 
in  writing,  but  do  not  sit  according  to  that  classification.     It  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  they  leave  th'ehr  seats  to  be  classed.    To 
do  this,  the  monitor  of  dictation  says,  *  Ready  P  then,  ^  riseP  *  watkP 
Let  them  follow  the  head  of  the  class  to  the  side  of  school  room 
across  the  broad  aisle,  «id  remain  in  single  file,  and  turn  round. 
Then  let  the  highest  row  file  ofi*to  their  writing  stations  and  the  rest 
follow.     It  takes  some  time  to  describe  this  movement ;  but  two  min- 
utes are  sufficient  to  execute  it.     The  monitor  of  dictation  will  keep 
order,  while  the  classes  are  witting;  but  if  the  school  be  very  large,he 
may  have  a  colleague  called  monitor  of  order.     After  the  slates  are 
filled  with  words,  (three  long  words  or  six  short  ones,)  the  monitor  of 
dictation  orders  the  slate  monitors  to  examine  slates.     They  do  this, 
marking  errors  in  spelling,  badly  formed  letters,  &c.     These  moni- 
tors should  have  their  own  slates  also,  and  write  the  words  which 
their  classes  write;  and,  before  they  are  directed  to  examine  their 
classes,  they  may  show  their  own  slates  to  the  monitor  of  dictation. 
This  is  a  salutary  check  upon  the  monitors;  but  if  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  write  themselves,  they  should  keep  behind  their  classes 
all  the  time,  instructing  and  correcting  them. 

When  they  write  on  the  slate,  let  such  as  arc  capable  write  the 
same  word,  which  must  be  one  in  the  regular  spelling  lesson.  The 
little  children  who  cannot  write  whole  words,  must  write  letters,  or 
parts  of  letters,  and  their  monitor  must  set  them  copies  untill  they 
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om  write  from  didatioa.  Every  child  nmat  write  something,  and 
of  course  must  have  a  slate  and  pencil. 

The  monitor  of  dictation  goes  to  the  highest  class,  and  spells  very 
distinctly  the  word  they  are  to  write.  He  then  goes  to  the  next 
class  and  gives  them  a  word  from  their  lesson,  and  so  down  to  the 
desses  which  are  unable  to  write  words. 

10-J-.  Send  off  your  class  of  rtoAxa^  monitors.  Ring  the  bell 
f^r  writing  to  cease.  Give  the  word  ^  ready  !-*-ri8e*-'*^alk!'  and 
^^Xk  let  th^m  file  off  to  their  seats,  as  before  writing.  They  should 
however  have  a  mmi^  if  they  have  written  well  and  correctly,  and 
you  may  m^\  them  by  calUng  each  name,  or  let  the  monitors  do  it 
9n  small  lists. 

10  h.  35  m.  Ring  the  bell  for  speUU^  monitors  to  go  to  their 
stations.  Say,  ^  ready!  rise!  lead  off,  highest  first,  to  ^pelting  sta- 
tions.' While  the  classes  are  spelling  to  you,  you  will  hear  the 
iQonitors  of  arithmetic  recite,  or  inspect  their  work.  If  yoa  are 
unwilling  to  take  them  from  their  spelling,  you  may  take  some  other 
kalf  hour  less  inconvenient. 

1 1  o'clock.  Ring  for  nlcHM.  Mark  meriis.  Lead  off  frsoi  the 
^e4  of  the  highest  class? 

1 1  and  5  minutes.  Hear  the  grammar  class  yourself  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday-^^-or  that  in  geography  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday.  The  rest  of  the  school  may  be  eihployed  in  eajpj^ 
ing  1^  word  written  on  the  board,  or  ia  saying  the  multiplication 
tilblesy  &.C.,  after  a  monitor,  altogether,  or  finally,  in  spelling  al* 
together,  but  in  a  low  voice,  the  words  of  the  day's  lesson.  By 
all  means  require  them  to  do  something. 

11^.  The  classificatioa  for  writing  on  the  slate,  will  not 
always  do  for  paper  also.  Therefore,  after  you  have  examined 
d^ir  former  writing  books,  and  selected  your  monitors  for  writing 
«n  paper y  let  them  proceed— ^readyl—^rise! — walkf — as  they  did  6e- 
fcre  writing  on  the  slate,  and  then  file  off  to  the  new  seats.  Then 
Jet  the  monitofs  give  the  books  and  pens  of  their  classes  to  them. 

It  is  well  to  have  two  hU  of  momten,  that  one  set  may  be  on 
duty  a  week,  and  the  other  relieve  them  next  week.  Then  you 
may  teach  the  class  of  monitors  not  on  duty,  and  oversee  the  whole 
school,  particularly  the  lower  scholars,  who  do  not  write  on  paper, 
and  may  be  employed  on  the  slate. 

If  there  are  not  good  writers  enough  for  two  sets  of  monitors, 
and  you  have  but  one  set,  you  must  contrive  to  let  them  write  a 
little  while  between  or  during  some  of  the  other  exercises;  although 
this  is  not  very  important,  because  they  have  practice  in  setting 
copies  for  their  classes,  which  duty  may  be  performed  in  the  re- 
cesa  between  schools,  or  at  some  spare  moment  in  school  time. 
Monitors  seldom  need  to  be  told  when  to  do  this,  for  they  easily 
find  an  opportunity  themselves. 
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12  o'clock.  Make  each  child  show  his  copy  to  you,  and  givtf 
him  a  merit  or  demerit  as  he  deserves.  Dismiss  as  fast  as  yovk 
examine. 

AFTERVOOBr. 

2  o'clock.  Call  to  order,  Mark  for  punctuality  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

2^.     Order  out  for  readings  as  in  the  morning.  Mark  merits,  &c 

2|.  Order  writing  on  staUy  as  in  the  morning.  Hear  monitors 
of  reading  or  arithmetic  yourself. 

3^.  Order  monitors  of  arithmetic  to  stations.  Order  arithmetic 
classes  to  their  monitors.  Let  them  recite  inteUectual  arithmetic 
one  day,  and  practice  on  their  slates  the  next. 

4  o'clock.     Mark  merits,  and  dismiss. 

This  order  of  exercises  may  look  formidable,  but  the  teacher  is 
assured  that  he  will  understand  the  routine  of  the  whole  business 
thoroughly  in  a  day  or  two,  and  so  will  the  children.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary, now  to  give  a  few  miscellaneous  directions,  which  could 
not  tonveniently  be  inserted  elsewhere. 

In  readingj  let  any  child  who  can  correct  another  go  above  him. 
But  as  their  anxiety  to  correct  will  produce  confusion  unless  regu- 
lated, let  each  who  notices  a  mistake  hold  up  his  hand,  but  not 
speak  untill  the  monitor  tells  him.  The  monitor  must  let  the  near- 
est to  the  reader  speak  first,  but  no  one  must  speak  who  did  not 
hold  up  his  hand.  If  any  one  mts^orrect,  he  must  go  down  one 
for  interrupting  the  reader. 

In  writingy  whether  on  the  slates  or  paper,  oblige  every  child 
to  begin  with  single  letters,  the  younger  scholars  because  they 
must  learn  them  of  course,  and  the  older  scholars  because  they 
cannot  teach  correctly,  unless  correctly  taught  the  elements.  As 
the  monitors  will  not  know  how  to  mend  pens  for  themselves  and 
their  classes,  you  must  call  them  around  you  at  an  early  day,  and 
teach  tbem  in  a  class.  After  you  have  once  taught  a  class  to 
make  pens,  the  younger  children  will  learn  without  troubling  you. 

In  spellings  it  is  important  that  you  drill  the  monitors,  before  em- 
ploying them  to  teach  classes.  For  this  purpose,  call  around  you 
the  monitsrs  of  spelling.  Require  them  to  stand  with  hands  be- 
hind that  they  may  do  the  same  by  their  classes.  Pronounce  the 
word  to  be  spelled  very  distinctly.  Require  the  child  to  pronounce 
it  before  he  begins  to  spell.  If  he  spells  it  wrong,  those  who  dis- 
cover the  error  and  can  correct  it,  may  hold  up  hands  as  in  read- 
ing. The  monitor  directs  the  nearest  to  the  speller  who  held  his 
hand  up  to  correct,  and  it  is  desirable  in  long  words  that  he  should 
point  out  the  other's  error  before  he  spells  the  whole  word.  If  he 
correct  and  spell  the  word  rightly,  let  him  go  up,  and  let  all  who 
go  down  spell  the  word  for  which  they  lose  their  places. 
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In  reviewing  to  obtain  new  monitors  of  spelling,  you  will  omit 
writing  on  the  slate,  and  occupy  the  time  usually  devoted  to  that 
exercise,  and  spelling  at  the  stations,  to  the  review.  This  will  be 
long  enough,  for  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  every  word  spell- 
ed, that  has  been  spelled  since  the  last  review.  You  had  better 
keep  a  spelling  book  of  your  own  and  mark  every  word  that  pre- 
sents any  difficulty  with  a  pencil,  and  then  this  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  monitor  of  dictation  in  the  selection  of  words  to  be 
written  on  the  slate.  Be  sure  to  set  a  new  lesson  evety  day  for 
the  spelling  classes,  and  let  as  many  as  can  spell  the  same  lesson, 
that  more  may  have  a  chance  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  monitor. 

In  arithmetic  you  will  be  perplexed  in  several  ways.  You  will 
find  a  variety  of  ^arithmetics'  in  the  school,  from  Pike's  octavo  to 
Temple's  primmer.  You  must  use  all  your  influence  to  have 
these  discarded.  Let  each  child  under  six  years  of  age  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  Child's  Arithmetic,  a  little  intellectual  system  just  pub- 
lished by  the  teacher  of  the  monitorial  school  in  Boston.  As  soon 
as  the  child  is  master  of  this,  let  him  procure  ^  Colburn's  First 
Lessons  of  Intellectual  Arithmetic,'  to  which  the  former  is  a  suita- 
ble introduction.  Regular  lessons  can  be  given  in  these,  and  they 
contain  directions  for  their  use. 

In  ipritten  arithmetic,  introduce  if  possible  Colburn's  Sequel. 
Those  who  have  ciphered  considerably  must  have  it,  the  monitors 
should  use  it  as  a  guide  in  teaching  beginners.  Not  that  the  use 
of  either  of  these  books  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  introduction 
of  our  system,  but  because,  as  we  said  before,  in  the  choice  of  in- 
struments, it  is  preferable  to  select  the  best. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  numeraiion.  Let  the  smallest  child 
begin  to  make  the  figures,  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  to  write  the 
alphabet.  How  the  very  youngest  may  be  employed  in  counting 
you  will  learn  in  the  Child's  Arithmetic  abqye  mentioned. 

In  grammar  and  gcographyj  if  you  use  those  prepared  for  the 
monitorial  school  in  Boston,  you  will  need  no  other  directions 
than  those  in  the  books. 

We  will  recapitulate  the  titles  of  such  books  as  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  monitorial  system,  remarking  that  they  are  not  re- 
commended as  containing  more  information  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  other  books,  but  as  presenting  the  information  in  such  a  way 
that  monitors  can  use  it  in  teaching  their  classes. 

1st.  The  Rational  Guide  to  Reading  and  Spelling,  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle.  The  peculiarity  of  this  spelling  book  is  that  the  words 
are  betteV  and  more  minutely  classed  than  in  any  other^  and  the 
reading  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  children. 
Price,  25  cents. 
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2d,  Popular  Lessons,  beiog  selections  from  the  writings  of 
Edgeworth,  Barbauld,  &c.,  50  cents. 

Sd.  The  American  Preceptor,  the  Boston  improved  stereotype 
edition,  375  cents,  or  if  preferred, 

4th.  Scripture  Lessons,  Boston  edition,  edited  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle.  This  selection  is  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  will  be  found  more  suitable  for  schools  than  the  whole  Bibl^ 
or  New  Testament.     37^  cents. 

5.  Pierpont's  American  First  Class  Book,  for  the  highest  class- 
es. $100. 

6.  English  Granmiar,  with  practical  exercises,  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle.  20  cents. 

7.  Practical  Geography,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle.  25  cents. 

8.  A  School  Atlas  of  modern  date. 

9.  The  Child's  Arithmetic.  —  cts. 

10.  Colburn's  First  Lessons.  37  cts. 

11.  Colburn's  Sequel.  $100. 

12.  After  the  children  are  well  acquainted  with  the  spelling  book, 
the  higher  classes  may  be  allowed  to  write  lessons  from  Guy's 
Orthographical  Exercises,  an  ingenious  little  book,  which  ought  to 
be  better  known.  20  cts. 

13.  If  elocution  is  taught,  the  American  Speaker,  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle. 

The  above  are  the  nominal  prices,  but  considerable  discounts 
arc  usually  made  from  them.  The  books  may  probably  be  found 
in  most  of  the  Boston  book-stores,  but  if  not  easily  found,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  a  direct  application  to  the  •  publishers  of  this 
Journal. 

• 

We  have  alluded  to  merits  ^d  class  lists.  The  system  of  re- 
^vards  and  punishments  our  experience  recommends  is  the  follow- 
ing. Let  a  fixed  price  be  established  for  every  exercise;  for  in- 
stance, let  an  attentive  reader  be  allowed  one  merit;  but  if  one  has 
been  very  inattentive  let  him  have  a  demerit;  give  to  every  speller 
who  has  missed  no  word  in  the  lesson  one  merit,  if  he  has  missed 
only  one  word  give  him  half  a  merit.  If  he  misses  more  than  three 
give  him  a  demerit.  So  in  arithmetic,  writing  and  the  other  branches. 
Give  a  monitor  half  a  merit  more  than  the  best  of  his  class  receives, 
provided  he  has  done  his  duty.  In  fine,  let  there  be  a  fixed  reward, 
if  possible,  for  every  thing,  that  as  little  as  possible  may  be  left  to 
the  judgement  of  the  monitors,  and  that  the  children  knowing  how 
many  merits  they  are  entitled  to,  as  well  as  the  monitor  docs,  may 
see  that  he  does  them  justice. 

The  teacher  may  bo  as  particular  as  he  pleases  in  enumerating 
the  branches  under  which  merits  are  awarded,  but  we  think  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  sufficiently  particular. 
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in 
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1 

Auif-s.  W.  IIIU 

Btrker.  J.  H 

Cook.  P.      I 

Davis.  L.    Ill 

And  so  on 
alpliibeti- 
caliy. 

Some  may  prefer  a  head  for  each  hranch  Each  demerit  is 
equal  to  a  merit.  Tlierefore  at  the  end  of  the  month  add  up  the 
merits,  and  deduct  the  demerits.  You  will  then  have  a  pretty  fair 
fitatement  of  what  every  scholar  has  done. 

If  an  injudicious  parsimony  but  too  common  in  those  who  manage 
our  district  schools,  can  be  induced  to  unbend  a  little,  a  few  dollars 
distributed  quarterly  in  rewards  will  do  more  towards  maintaining  the 
necessary  discipline,  and  encouraging  industry,  than  any  species  of 
punishment  by  the  master  or  the  committee.  Indeed,  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  regard  to  other  points,  although  our  system  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  barbarous  practice  of  floggmg  the  body,  without  attempt- 
ing to  correct  or  improve  the  mind,  we  declare  it  to  be  the  result 
of  our  experience  with  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  class  of  our 
population,  that  if  a  child  cannot  be  improved  by  motives  addressed 
to  his  moral  feelings,  corporeal  punishment  will  only  make  him 
worse.  It  is  true  he  may  be  compelled  to  submit  for  a  time,  but  it 
is  with  a  spirit  lull  of  revenge,  anger,  and  other  bad  passions,  which 
will  stifle  every  good  principle  he  may  have  possessed,  or  burst 
forth  again  at  the  first  opportunity.  We  never  yet  found  an  ad- 
vocate of  castigation  who  was  not  willing  to  allow  that  the  good  ef- 
fects of  it  were  doubtful,  and  that  ^  the  more  one  flogs  the  more  one 
may.' 

When  it  is  ascertained  how  much  money  may  be  expended  in 
prizes,  find  the  value  of  every  merit,  and  distribute  the  money,  or 
prizes  to  that  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  merits  each 
scholar  has  obtained  .during  the  month  or  quarter.  This  is  prefer- 
able to  fixing  a  certain  value  to  every  merit  at  first,  for  you  cannot 
tell  how  many  merits  there  will  be  nor  what  sum  it  will  require  to 
redeem  them. 

By  punctuality  in  bur  class  list,  is  meant  a  regular  appearance  at 
the  hour  for  opening  school.  This  should  always  be  insisted  on, 
especially  in  regard  to  monitors.  If  a  reward  for  punctuality  do 
not  produce  an  early  attendance,  let  those  who  come  fifleen  rain- 
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Sd.  Popular  Lessons,  beiog  selections  from  the  writings  of 
Edgeworth,  Barbauld,  &c.,  50  cents. 

dd.  The  American  Preceptor,  the  Boston  improved  stereotype 
edition,  37  J  cents,  or  if  preferred, 

4ih.  Scripture  Lessons,  Boston  edition,  edited  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle.  This  selection  is  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  will  be  found  more  suitable  for  schools  than  the  whole  Bible 
or  New  Testament.     37^  cents. 

5.  Pierpont's  American  First  Class  Book,  for  the  highest  class- 
es. $100. 

6.  English  Grammar,  with  practical  exercises,  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle.  20  cents. 

7.  Practical  Geography,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle.  25  cents. 

8.  A  School  Atlas  of  modern  date. 

9.  The  Child's  Arithmetic.  —  cts. 

10.  Colburn's  First  Lessons.  37  cts. 

11.  Colburn's  Sequel.  $100. 

12.  After  the  children  are  well  acquainted  with  the  spelling  book, 
the  higher  classes  may  be  allowed  to  write  lessons  from  Guy's 
Orthographical  Exercises,  an  ingenious  little  book,  which  ought  to 
be  better  known.  20  cts. 

13.  If  elocution  is  taught,  the  American  Speaker,  by  Wm.  B. 
Fowle. 

The  above  are  the  nominal  prices,  but  considerable  discounts 
arc  usually  made  from  them.  The  books  may  probably  be  found 
in  most  of  the  Boston  book-stores,  but  if  not  easily  found,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  a  direct  application  to  the  •  publishers  of  this 
Journal. 

• 

We  have  alluded  to  merits  ^nd  class  Usis,  The  system  of  re* 
wrards  and  punishments  our  experience  recommends  is  the  follow- 
ing. Let  a  fixed  price  be  established  for  every  exercise;  for  in- 
stance, let  an  attentive  reader  be  allowed  one  merit;  but  if  one  has 
been  very  inattentive  let  him  have  a  demerit;  give  to  every  speller 
who  has  missed  no  word  in  the  lesson  one  merit,  if  he  has  missed 
only  one  word  give  him  half  a  merit.  If  he  misses  more  than  three 
give  him  a  demerit.  So  in  arithmetic,  writing  and  the  other  branches. 
Give  a  monitor  half  a  merit  more  than  the  best  of  his  class  receives, 
provided  he  has  done  his  duty.  In  fine,  let  there  be  a  fixed  reward, 
if  possible,  for  every  thing,  tliat  as  little  as  possible  may  be  left  to 
the  judgement  of  the  monitors,  and  that  the  children  knowing  how 
many  merits  they  are  entitled  to,  as  well  as  the  monitor  does,  may 
see  that  he  does  them  justice. 

The  teacher  may  be  as  particular  as  he  pleases  in  enumerating 
the  branches  under  which  merits  are  a>>ardcd,  but  we  tliink  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  sufficiently  particular. 
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Record  of  Merits,  Demerits,  &c.  for  May,  182(1. 


Nimet.   I  PuDctuahty.|  Merits  for  LxercUex.  |  Merits  as  Monitor.  |  DeiDerits. 


Am^s.  W. 

1)111  '  . 

1111 

• 

Btrker.  J. 

11 

11    . 

Cook.  P. 

1 

11 

DHvifi.  L. 

111 

111   . 

And  90  on 

alpliibeti- 

caliy. 

iiiii  11 
lu 

nil 
mil   . 


1 

nil. 
11 
111 


Some  may  prefer  a  head  for  each  hranch  Each  demerit  is 
equal  to  a  merit.  Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  month  add  up  the 
merits,  and  deduct  the  demerits.  You  will  then  have  a  pretty  fair 
statement  of  what  every  scholar  has  done. 

If  an  injudicious  parsimony  but  too  common  in  those  who  manage 
our  district  schools,  can  be  induced  to  unbend  a  little,  a  few  dollars 
distributed  quarterly  in  rewards  will  do  more  towards  maintaining  the 
necessary  discipline,  and  encouraging  industry,  than  any  species  of 
punishment  by  the  master  or  the  committee.  Indeed,  as  we  have  ob- 
served m  regard  to  other  points,  although  our  system  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  barbarous  practice  of  floggmg  the  body,  without  attempt- 
ing to  correct  or  improve  the  mind,  we  declare  it  to  be  the  result 
of  our  experience  with  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  class  of  our 
population,  that  if  a  child  cannot  be  improved  by  motives  addressed 
to  his  moral  feelings,  corporeal  punishment  will  only  make  him 
worse.  It  is  true  he  may  be  compelled  to  submit  for  a  time,  but  it 
is  with  a  spirit  lull  of  revenge,  anger,  and  other  bad  passions,  which 
will  stifle  every  good  principle  he  may  have  possessed,  or  burst 
forth  again  at  the  first  opportunity.  We  never  yet  found  an  ad- 
vocate of  castigation  who  was  not  willing  to  allow  that  the  good  ef- 
fects of  it  were  doubtful,  and  that '  the  more  one  flogs  the  more  one 
may.' 

When  it  is  ascertained  how  much  money  may  be  expended  in 
prizes,  find  the  value  of  every  merit,  and  distribute  the  money,  or 
prizes  to  that  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  merits  each 
scholar  has  obtained  .during  the  month  or  quarter.  This  is  prefer- 
able to  fixing  a  certain  value  to  every  merit  at  first,  for  you  cannot 
tell  how  many  merits  there  will  be  nor  what  sum  it  will  require  to 
redeem  them. 

By  ptuictualUy  in  bur  class  list,  is  meant  a  regular  appearance  at 
the  hour  for  opening  school.  This  should  always  be  insisted  on, 
especially  in  regard  to  monitors.  If  a  reward  for  punctuality  do 
not  produce  an  early  attendance,  let  those  who  come  fiflecn  rain- 
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utes  too  late  receive  a  demerit  or  be  sent  home.  Habits  of  punctu- 
ality are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  young,  but  in  many  of 
our  common  country  schools,  the  master  can  seldom  proceed  to 
business  untill  an  hour  after  the  hour  set  for  opening  the  school. 
In  one  flourishing  village  of  Massachusetts  the  children,  in  winter, 
carry  each  a  stick  of  wood  to  school,  nor  is  there  any  fire  in  the 
school  room  untill  a  sufficient  number  of  sticks  has  been  collected 
by  this  daily  contribution.     These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  word  of  advice  to  school  commit- 
tees.    As  the  success  of  any  system  depends  upon  an  impartial 
exercise  of  it^  and  as  the  system  proposed  in  this  manual  requires 
more  exercise  of  the  judgement  of  children  than  any  other,  it  must 
be  your  endeavor  to  second  the  exertions  of  the  master.     Encour* 
age  him  to  deal  impartially  with  all.     Submit  your  own  children 
entirely  to  his  guidance;  allow  them  no  distinction  to  which  their 
merit  does  not  entitle  them.     The  aristocracy  of  cities  is  prover- 
bial, but  you  must  have  seen  that  few  country  schools  are  free 
from  family  influence.     The  squire's  child  must  not  be  in  the  class 
of  a  poor  man's  son,  the  clergyman's  son  must  be  a  monitor  wheth- 
er qualifled  or  not.     I*>own  upon  all  such  distinctions,  and  recollect 
that  undeserved  promotion  will  not  excite  your  own  children  to 
exertion,  but  will  discourage  those  who  have  nothing  beside  their 
own  exertions  to  depend  upon,  and  who  keenly  feeling  their  wrongs, 
will  entertain  but  a  poor  opinion  of  your  justice.     Be  generous  to- 
wards the  teachers  you  employ.     Be  careful  to  select  a  man  of 
mild  temper,  and  pure  morals;  and  when  you  have  found  such  a 
one,  let  not  the  whole  term  of  his  service  be  embittered  by  the  re- 
flection that  his  services  are  undervalued.     How  can  you  expect  a 
man  to  devote  himself  to  the  school   under  such  circumstances? 
Depend  upon  it  he  will  give  you  only  the  money's  worth  of  his 
time  and  exertions,  and  this  is  all  you  can  reasonably  expect.    We 
mention  the  subject  of  salaries,  because  we  beUeve  they  are  gen- 
erally too  low  to  induce  a  gentleman  of  talents  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  village  school,  and  because  to  this  circumstance,  more 
than  to  any  other,  (if  we  except  the  short  term  for  which  a  male 
teacher  is  employed,)  may  be  attributed  the  low  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  our  common  schools.     If  you  cannot  aflbrd  any  additional 
expense,  let  a  small  piece  of  ground  be  cultivated  annually  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school,  or  let  the  clergyman  and  selectmen  see 
that  those  who  have  nothing  to  spare  to  educate  their  children, 
spare  nothing  for  indulgence  of  some  useless  or  pernicious  habit. 
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THOUGHTS   ON  THE   EDUCATION   OF  FEMALES. 

We  happily  do  hot  live  in  an  age^  when  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
either  the  importance  of  education,  or  the  propriety  of  extending 
it  to  females.  The  days  are  past,  when  a  knowledge  of  tent-stitch, 
and  the  composition  of  a  pudding  or  cordial  was  esteemed  the 
chief  glory  of  half  the  creation.  Scarcely  more  desirahle  was  the 
opposite  era,  which  enforced  the  drudgery  of  accomplishments, 
often  pursued  at  the  expense  of  true  taste  and  rational  knowledge  ^ 
accomplishments,  eventually  sacrihced  to  the  household  deities,  as 
the  axle-tree  of  the  nuptial  chariot  of  the  Grecian  bride,  was  an- 
ciently broken  when  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  husband. 
These  dynasties  reversed  each  other^s  decrees,— one,  like  the 
Egyptian  house  of  bondage,  demanding  '^  brick  without  straw,''  and 
the  other  satisfied  with  straw  instead  of  brick.  The  females  of  the 
present  generation,  may  boast,  in  the  language  of  judicial  astrology, 
a  most  auspicious  nativity.  Science  allures  them  to  her  temple,  and 
virtue  commands  them  to  dedicate  to  her  altar,  that  influence  which 
they  derive  from  the  courtesy  of  refmed  society.  The  genius  of 
their  country,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  age,  supplies  another 
stimulant,  prompting  them  to  become  worthy  of  a  name  among  the 
dignified  and  enlightened  daughters  of  the  greatest  republic  on 
earth. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  address  contained  in  the  first  n^im- 
ber  of  this  Journal  that  '^there  is  already  a  deep  and  strong  tide  of 
opinion,  undermining  all  that  is  useless  and  cumbrous  in  instruc- 
tion." Still,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  females,  theory  has  out- 
run practice;  and  we  apprehend  that  a  philosophic  eye  would  discov- 
er in  the  plan  of  their  best  seminaries,  much  which  is  capable  of 
amendment.  But  to  establish  a  system  of  rules,  equally  applicable 
to  the  different  meridians  of  our  country,  would  be  impossible. 
Studies  considered  requisite  to  the  sex,  and  methods  of  pursuing 
them,  must  follow  in  some  measure  the  varying  standard  of  taste, 
rank,  and  circumstance.  Yet  if  fashions  vary,  radical  principles 
are  immutable.  It  would  always  be  safe  for  the  instructer  of  females 
to  keep  steadily  in  view,  the  pi'octical  results  of  education,  to  study 
the  mental  structure  of  the  pupils,  and  to  blend  the  good  sense  of 
the  agriculturist,  with  the  tenderness  of  the  florist,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  christian. 

To  tax  the  memory,  is  usually  the  first  step  in  the  rudiments  of 
education.  Beside  the  importance  of  this  faculty  in  every  stage 
of  intellectual  progress,  it  has  a  separate  value  to  females  from  its 
agency  in  what  the  immortal  poet  denominates  ^'household  good." 
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To  classify  minute,  and  almost  interminable  details,  and  to  elicit 
order  and  beauty,  from  what  a  novice  might  deem  a  chaos,  is  a  de- 
sirable art.  This  may  be  facilitated  by  the  same  course  of  study 
which  is  prescribed  to  remedy  a  defect  of  the  retentive  power,  a 
course  of  patient  demonstration,  and  regular  induction.  Thus, 
those  branches  of  science,  which  might  at  first  view  be  pronounced 
useless  to  females,  rise  into  importance  from  the  habits  of  mental 
discipline  which  they  establish.  It  was  formerly  too  much  the 
custom  to  strengthen  memory  at  the  expense  of  understanding, 
by  requiring  long  lessons  verbatim,  or  more  properly,  parrot  reci- 
tations. But  a  dropsical  habit,  instead  of  vigorous  health  was 
thus  produced:— one  power  was  made  to  start  forth  in  incorrect 
proportion,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  mind  destroyed.  That  act 
of  memory  which  brings  readily  into  use  the  treasures  which  it 
has  amassed,  should  be  early  cultivated  in  females,  because  one 
important  point  of  their  ultimate  destination  is  to  be  intelligent 
companions.  The  classic  recollections  of  a  well-stored  mind,  are 
powerful  adjuncts  in  conversation,  and  to  habituate  them  to  prompt- 
ness at  every  call,  the  instructer  should  allow  short  intervals  for 
rational  discourse  with  the  pupils,  where  the  subjects,  arguments^ 
and  authorities  quoted,  can  have  no  aid  from  pre-meditation. 

The  instructer  of  females  should  endeavor  to  advance  their  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  is  acquired  by  a  painful  observation  of  vice,  or  an  intima- 
cy with  scenes  that  shock  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  From  these, 
it  is  their  privilege  to  be  secluded.  But  as  in  the  domestic  province, 
they  may  sometimes  be  called  to  manage  obdurate  materials,  to  re- 
duce obliquities  to  the  right  line  of  reason,  and  to  soothe  discordant 
spirits  to  harmony,  their  task  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  habits  of 
reverting  to  those  latent  springs  of  action,  which  unlock  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  character.  Teachers  may  render  the  study  of  history 
subservient  to  this  point  by  connecting  it  with  the  exercise  of  di- 
vesting the  actors  on  the  great  map  of  man,  of  all  factitious  orna- 
ment, and  by  a  systematic  dissection  presenting  faults,  virtues,  and 
probable  motives  in  the  simple  prominence  of  truth.  This  exer- 
cise will  also  be  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  judge- 
ment, a  possessioi)  of  more  intrinsic  value  to  a  practical  being, 
than  rapid  perception,  or  brilliant  fancy.  Without  it,  both  intel- 
lectual attainments,  and  fashionable  accomplishments,  will  be  as 
'  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  Self-culture,  or  the  volun- 
tary effort  of  mind,  is  necessary  to  all  who  would  profit  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  education.  It  would  be  in  vain  that  the  physician  pre- 
scribed appropriate  medicines,  if  the  patient  neglected  to  ob8er\'e 
the  correspondent  regimen.  Self-culture,  should  be  particularly 
encouraged  in  females,  because  its  legitimate  basis  is  that  self-con- 
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trol  which  has  affinity  with  many  of  their  virtues,  and  most  of  their 
duties.  To  aid  it,  the  instructor  should  require  perseverance,  re- 
press irritability,  and  idle  curiosity,  and  by  teaching  the  mind  the 
pleasure  of  surmounting  obstacles  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  lead 
it  to  a  more  sublime  victory  over  its  internal  foes.  The  danger  of 
being  superficial  is  to  be  guarded  against,  because  its  tendency  is 
to  nourish  vanity,  that  indigenous  production  of  the  ^  heart's  light 
soil.'  Some  have  supposed  that  by  substituting  the  solid  pursuits 
of  science,  for  the  tinsel  of  showy  accomplishments,  all  undue  ef- 
fervescence of  mind  will  be  efiectually  checked.  Yet  we  appre- 
hend that  a  young  lady  may  be  as  vain  of  repeating  the  technical 
phrases  of  the  professor,  or  of  chattering  in  a  foreign  language, 
as  of  rattling  the  keys  of-  her  piano  in  the  finest  style,  or  dancing 
with  the  grace  of  Vestris.  In  each  case  the  passion  for  display  is 
gratified.  The  antidote  will  be  found  less  in  the  nature  of  her 
studies,  than  in  the  depth  of  her  knowledge. 

Yet  it  will  usually  be  of  slight  avail  for  the  instructor  of  females 
to  devise  the  most  judicious  system,  or  with  consummate  skill  adapt 
it  to  varieties  of  taste,  temper  and  talent,  unless  there  exists  some 
degree  of  domestic  co-operation.  To  elevate  the  mind  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  plunge  it  into  an  atmosphere  where  frivolity  reigns, 
is  like  training  the  young  vine  upward,  and  thcif  unclasping  its  ten- 
dril to  cover  it  with  dust.  A  powerful  intellect  may  indeed  con- 
quer this  revulsion,  and  secure  both  developement  and  nurture'.  Yet 
still  it  is  to  the  sanctuary  of  home,  where  the  elements  of  character 
in  all  stages  of  their  combination  are  exhibited  without  disguise, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  culture  of  the  affections,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  moral  principles.  Without  these,  we  see  only  a  tree  un- 
stable at  the  root,  a  fruit  unsound  at  the  core,  the  watering  of 
Apollos,  or  the  planting  of  Paul,  without  the  increase  of  God. 

It  is  also  in  the  domestic  sphere,  that  physical  education  gene- 
rally receives  its  principal  attention.  We  know  not  why  it  should 
ever  be  disjoined  from  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  or  why  it  so  of- 
ten knows  no  longer  date  than  those  anxieties  which  the  helplessness 
of  infancy,  or  the  dangers  of  early  childhood  create.  Great  suffer- 
ings frequently  ensue,  from  the  neglect  of  those  early  habits  which 
increase  strength,  and  fortify  the  constitution.  The  unfeminine 
'  dharacter  of  those  gymnastic  exercises  which  in  Europe  have  been 
so  successfully  pursued  by  male  students,  entirely  preclude  fe- 
males from  their  benefits.  Yet  regularity,  or  at  least  some  appear- 
ance of  system,  may  be  given  to  those  exercises  which  are  conge- 
nial to  their  state.  Health  of  body  has  in  their  case  not  only  the 
same  influence  over  vigor  of  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  '  lordly  sex,' 
hut  b  moreover  enhanced  by  that  class  of  considerations  which 
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eonstituted  their  sole  value  in  the  scale  of  being,  according  to  the 
gradations  of  the  politic  Lycurgus.  Regular  habits  of  walking,  or 
riding  on  horseback,  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible,  and 
in  unfavorable  weather  their  houses  might  be  made  their  gymnasia. 
Modern  education  might  be  improved  by  a  slight  infusion  of  the 
Spartan  contempt  of  hardship. 

It  is  presumed  that  young  ladies  would  find  their  health  promot- 
ed by  attending  to  the  entire  arrangement  of  their  own  apartments; 
and  that  also  by  relieving  their  domestic  guardians  of  a  part  of 
their  pressure  of  care,  the  better  dispositions  of  the  heart  .would 
gain  salutary  expansion.  Were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  being  ac- 
counted Goths  or  Vandals,  we  should  venture  to  recommend  that 
long  banished  article  of  furniture,  the  great  spinning-wheel. 

Should  any  sprightly  young  lady  honor  these  pages  with  her  at- 
tention, we  imagine  we  can  trace  the  sneer  of  contempt  already 
rising  over  her  polished  brow,  and  curling  her  ruby  lip.  Never- 
theless, we  proceed  in  our  praises  of  this  despised  instrument,  pa- 
tronised in  ancient  times  by  noble  matrons,  and  fair  princesses,  and 
oflen  in  later  days  ^  discoursing  most  eloquent  music,'  to  the  ear 
of  the  thrifty  husband.  An  antiquated  writer  once  denominated  it 
^  Hygeia's  harp,'  and  our  descant  upon  its  merits  is  confined  to 
its  afhnity  with  health.  We  have  known  its  moderate  use  for  a  few 
summers-,  in  daily  lessons  of  an  hour  each,  exceedingly  useful  in 
counteracting  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  complaints,  by  the  erect 
posture,  prominence  of  chest,  and  general  arterial  circulation  which 
it  induced.  We  are  the  more  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  physical 
welfare,  because  we  are  confident  that  the  course  of  city  education 
too  generally,  nourishes  a  sickly  delicacy,  which  if  it  sooner  or 
later  assume  not  some  form  of  .morbid  temperament,  will  yet  be 
sure  to  lay  its  withering  hand  upon  energy  of  character.  While 
the  daughters  of  our  mother  country,  their  cheeks  glowing  in  the 
brisk  air  of  autumn,  are  performing  what  we  should  consider  eques- 
trian/eats,  our  own  fairest  and  dearest,  may  be  found  seated  day 
afler  day,  in  alarming  proximity  to  a  highly-heated  stove,  while 
they  hang  over  the  last  novel,  half  in  danger  of  the  fate  of  Niobe. 
Sedentary  habits,  and  the  rust  of  indolence  are  permitted  to  steal  over 
those,  to  whom  education  should  give  ^firmness  of  nerve,  and  energy 
of  soul.'  The  indifference  to  both  luxury  and  hardship  which  dis- 
tinguish a  temperate  and  noble  mind,  are  best  acquired  in  early 
life,  and  would  be  best  taught  by  parental  guides,  were  it  not  for 
that  false  indulgence  which  too  often  leads  them  to  yield  their  off- 
spring a  present  gratification,  ati,the  expense  of  future  good — that 
spirit  of  Esau  still  Hngering  among  us,  imitating  his  traffic  but  riot 
edified  by  his  repentance. 


REVIEWS. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  iMnguagCy  Sfc,    See  No.  6, 

(CoDclo'ded  from  p.  302.) 

It  is  well  known  to  every  reader,  that  the  principal  difference 
between  the  two  plans  of  arrangement  in  our  Greek  grammars,  con* 
sists  in  the  manner  of  classing  the  nouns  and  verbs  under  declen- 
sions and  conjugations.  By  the  method  most  generally  followed, 
in  the  English  schools  and  our  own,  nouns  are  arranged  under  ten 
Declensions,  five  of  the  Simple j  and  five  of  the  Contract  nouns;  but 
by  the  modern  or  reformed  method,  all  these  ten  are  reduced  to 
three.  In  like  manner  the  verbsj  according  to  the  old  granunarians, 
are  arranged  under  thirteen  conjugations,  namely,  six  of  the  bary- 
tofie  verbs,  three  of  the  contracts^  or  cireumfie^ed,  and  four  of  the 
verbs  in  ««/;  while  by  the  new  system  all  these  conjugations  are 
merged  in  two  very  general  classes,  distinguished  by  their  termina- 
tion, one  of  the  verbs  in  «»,  and  the  other  of  the  verbs  in  pu.  Some 
grammarians,  indeed,  of  high  authority  too,  contend  that  we  ought 
not  to  admit  more  than  one  conjugation,  that  is,  in  ti\  because,  say 

•  they,  the  verbs  in  ^',  except  in  three  of  their  tenses,  follow  the  rules 
of  the  verbs  in  t.  It  is,  in  truth,  dilBcult  to  perceive,  why  we  should 
stop  at  two  conjugations,  when  the  reasons  urged  for  that  change 
would  require  us  to  carry  the  reduction  of  the  number  still  farther. 
In  addition  to  this  general  innovation  upon  the  old  system,  some 
changes  of  inferior  importance  have  been  suggested  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  modern  times.  The  only  one,  however,  which  we  shall 
notice  on  this  occasion,  is  the  transposition  of  two  entire  tenses, 
namely,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  imddUy  from  the  middle  voice, 
where  they  have  ever  been  ranked  by  native  grammarians,  into  the 
active  voice,  in  which  they  take  the  new  appellation  of  second  per^ 

feet  and  second  pluperfect.  This  innovation  appears  in  the  valuable 
grammar  of  Buttmann,  which  we  have  before  spoken  of.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  change  will  be  considered  hereafter;  at  present  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  new  classification  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs. 

The  new  arrangement  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  has  greater  sim- 
plicity, as  it  is  commonly  termed,  and  in  certain  respects  may  be 
considered  more  philosophical  than  the  ancient;  yet  when  we  find 
that  these  very  general  classes  of  nouns  and  verbs,  even  according 
to  the  new  scheme,  arc  again  to  be  subdivided,  it  may  be  doubted 

VOL.   I.  Af) 
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whether  there  is  much  positive  saving  in  the  number  of  partica- 
Jars  which  are  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil,  or  in  the  convenience  of 
their  application  as  he  advances  in  his  studies.  Changes  in  the 
clasilification  and  nomenclature  of  the  sciences,  especially  in  mere 
practical  matters  connected  with  them,  are  always  attended  with 
inconveniences;  and,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  we  may 
apply  to  the  present  subject  a  remark  made  by  an  eminent  British 
statesman  and  scholar  upon  certain  writers,  who  were  ambitious  of 
discarding  an  old  and  well  settled  term  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  one,  that  should  be  more  etymologically  ex- 
act, in  its  stead;  ^  Perhaps,'  says.he,  *•  these  learned  writers  do  employ 
a  phrase,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  thb  law  with  more  accu- 
racy than  our  common  language;  but  I  doubt  whether  innovations 
in  the  terms  of  science  always  repay  us,  by  their  superior  preci- 
sion,  for  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  which  the  change  occa- 
sions.'* The  justness  of  this  opinion  is  strongly  felt  by  every  one, 
who  has  attempted  to  instruct  in  that  most  delightful  and  best 
adapted  of  all  scientific  studies  to  the  youthful  mind,  natural  histo- 
ry; in  which  the  unnecessary  and  licentious  departures  from  the 
Linnsean  arrangement  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  the 
introduction  of  aynonymes  without  number,  have  so  loaded  and  en- 
cumbered that  branch  of  study,  as  to  appal  the  most  resolute  pupil, 
who  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  that  single  pursuit, 
"^ut  to  these  general  remarks  we  would  add  a  few,  which  are  more 
immediately  applicable  to  the  present  question. 

The  old  arrangement  of  the  Declensions  and  Conjugations  is 
substantially  the  same  which  was  made  by  native  grammarians  of 
Greece  at  a  period  when  their  literature  still  retained  its  vigor,  and 
when  even  the  principles  of  language  were  discussed  with  as-murli 
acuteness  as  ever  has  been  displayed;  though  certainly  not  undiT 
so  many  advantages,  particularly  in  etymology,  as  we  now  possess 
by  means  of  our  extended  acquaintance  with  the  numberless  dia- 
lects of  the  globe.  Indeed  the  singularly  ingenious  and  subtile  dis- 
cussions of  the  philosophers  and  professed  grammarians  of  antiqui- 
ty, not  wholly  unmixed  with  puerilities,  almost  lead  one  to  agree 
with  Lord  Bacon,  when  in  his  ardor  for  the  ancients  he  delicately 
recommends  a  little  more  modesty  in  his  contemporaries, — *  Sane 
quis  facile  conjiciat  (tdctmque  nobis  ipsi  placeamus)  ingenia  priorum 
seculorum  nostris  fuisse  multo  acutiora  et  subtiliora.t  It  may  not 
be  altogether  useless  to  bestow  a  moment's  attention  on  some  of 
the  older  writers,  from  whom  we  have  derived  our  present  systems 
of  Greek  grammar. 

The  earliest  author,  we  believe,  from  whom  we  have  anything 

•  Mackintoflh^s  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Nations ;  in  not. 
i  De  Augm.  Scient.  \u  1. 
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like  a  practical  treatise  on  this  subject,  hi  the  grammarian  well 
known  to  scholars  by  the  name  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  just  before  the  Christian  era.  His  very  con- 
cise treatise,  under  the  common  name  of  Tixmi  r^m^utattx^f  was  first 
published  from  the  manuscript  by  Fabricius;  but  the  manuscript 
used  by  that  learned  editor  was  extremely  faulty,  and  his  edition,  of 
course,  very  defective.  Villoison,  many  years  after  that,  made  nu- 
merous corrections  firom  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's, 
at  Venice;  but  a  more  complete  edition  has  been  lately  published 
by  Bekker,  in  his  Anecdola  GracUy  accompanied  with  a  minute  and 
curious  Greek  Commentary y  which  is  compiled  from  authors  of  dif- 
ferent, though  very  early  periods.  In  the  remains  of  this  Treatise, 
as  it  bos  come  down  tp  our  time,  we  do  not  find  any  systematic 
view  of  the  Declension  of  Nouns.  Yet,  as  we  find  in  the  later 
grammarians  a  system  of  Declensions,  corresponding  to  our  usual 
arrangemeni,  just  as  their  Conjugations  of  the  verbs  do,  and  as  no 
intimations  are  given  by  these  successive  writers,  that  they  are 
promulgating  anything  new  or  original,  either  in  respect  to  the  de- 
clensions or  conjugations,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  they  have 
done  no  more  than  to  copy  their  system  of  the  former,  as  we 
know  they  have  that  of  the  latter,  from  writers  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  in  respect  to  the  ConjugaHonSy  we  have  in  this  Treatise  of 
Dionysius  Thrax  a  systematic  view  of  them,  which  will  doubtless 
surprise  many  readers,  from  its  extraordinary  conformity,  not  to 
say  identity,  both  in  its  principles  and  its  very  examples,  with  that 
which  has  been  universally  taught  in  England  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try, till  within  a  short  period.     This  author  says, 

•  Conjugation  is  the  systematic  (or  consecutive)  inflexion  of  verbs. 
There  are  six  conjugations  of  barytone  verbs,  which  are  distinguished, 
The  first  by  j3  or  ^  or  x  or  «rr,  as  XtiCtt,  YC'^P^i  '»'»f «•<»>  ««Wi» ; 
The  second,  by  y  or  «  or ;(;  or  kt,  as  xiytty  xAfiuv,  Tfix*'>  ^iftrm  ; 
The  third,  by  ^  or  I  or  r,  as  u!im^  irXii$m^  Mwrm  ; 
The  fourth,  by  ^^  or  w,  as  ^ifi»,  fUv^m^  i^vTrm  5 
The  fifth,  by  the  four  unchangeable  letters,  a,  /»,  t,  f ,  as  ^nJAAM, 

»f^u»,  K^lftty  nrtif0  i 
The  sixth,  by  0  pure,  as  JimMy,  irXt^,  /9««*iAfvi»9  amw. 
But  some  introduce  a  seventh  conjugation,  in  {  and  ^,.as  aAf{»  and 

^  Of  the  circumflexed  verbs,  there  are  three  conjugations,  which  ar^ 
distinguished. 

The  first,  in  the  second  and  third  person  singular,  by  the  dipthong 

fi,  as  y««,  »0ff(,  f«(7  i 
The  second,  by  the  dipthong  m  (the  1  being  written  but  not  sounded) 

as  /3o» ,  /3««(,  ^x  5 
The  third,  by  the  dipthong  •!,  as  x^va-Zy  ;sfv^i(,  ;cf«^'« 
Of  the  verbs  ending  in  ^,there  are  four  conjugations;  of  which 
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The  first  is  deduced  from  the  first  of  the  circumflexed  verbs,  as 

from  Tt$i  comes  rlBtifu  ; 
The  second,  from  the  second  of  the  same,  as  from  lo-rS  tTrn/u ; 
The  third,  from  the  third  of  the  same,  as  from  iiiH  con  es  ^iimfUi 
The  fourth,  from  the  sixth  of  the  barytones,  as  from  ^nr/ium   comes 

We  have  made  the  larger  extract  from  this  curious  work,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  every  reader  in  this  country,  and 
because  we  have  persuaded  ourselves,  that  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  inquiries,  will  feel  no  little  gratification  in  seeing  an  au« 
thentic  monument  of  that  grammatical  arrangement,  which  native 
Greeks  themselves  devised  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  has 
served  as  the  guide  to  most  of  us  in  the  studies  of  our  childhood.  A 
system,  which  presents  such  claims  as  this  does  to  the  regard  of 
every  scholar,  ought  not  to  be  demolished,  except  for  the  most  ur- 
gent reasons. 

This  very  ancient  arrangement,  which  Dionysius  doubtless  co- 
pied from  authors  still  more  ancient,  so  far  as  we  have  traces  of 
anything  relative  to  the  subject,  was  followed  by  all  the  Greek 
grammarians  down  to  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters;  when  it 
was  brought  into  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  illustrious 
and  learned  Greek  exiles  from  Constantinople,  and  was  gradually 
adopted  by  the  scholars  of  every  country.  It  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  celebrated  grammars  of  Clenardus,  Antesignanus,  Sylburgi- 
us,  and  others,  which  in  their  turn  have  been  made  the  groundwork 
of  subsequent  publications.  In  England,  this  system  has  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  day  in  the  justly  celebrated  public  schools  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  and  some  others;  though  a  few  teachers  have 
lately  endeavored  to  introduce  the  ^  new  method,'  which  has  been 
more  followed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions has  been  generally  ascribed,  though  not  without  some  doubt, 
to  the  continental  grammarian  Weller;  whose  work,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1635,  under  the  title  of  Grammatka  Grtzca  Novay  has 
served  as  the  model  of  the  granunars,  which  are  now  used  in  Ger- 
many and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  same  plan,  in 
substance,  was  afterwards,  in  1655,  adopted  in  the  celebrated  Pari 
Royal  Grammar,  which  has  had  as  high  authority  in  France  as  thajt 
of  Weller  has  in  Germany;  and  this  French  work,  according  to  M. 
Gail,  if  his  characteristic  national  feelings  have  not  led  him  into 
an  error,  '  opened  the  way  for  the  illustrious  scholars  of  Holland,  t 

•  Dionys^  Throe,  Gram.  ap.  Bekkeri  Antcd^  Grac.  p.  638. 
t  Gail's  Grammairc  Grecque.     Pref.  p.  i. 
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II  may  not  be  UDinstructive  to  take  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  rear 
Boning  by  which  the  change  is  defended. 

The  foundation  of  the  argument,  as  stated  by  Weller  himself,  is, 
that  wherever  there  is  no  difierence  of  terminatumSj  there  ought  to 
be  no  difference  of  declension  or  conjugation;  and,  as  in  the  hve 
contracted  declensions,  and  in  the  circumflexed  verbs,  the  termina- 
tions are  not   different  from  the  simple  nouns  and  the  baritone 
verbs,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difference  in  the  manner  of  de- 
clining and  conjugating  them.     Now  this  mode  of  reasoning  has  a 
defect,  which  is  not  very  uncommon;  it  proves  too  much;  because 
if  we  apply  it,  for  example,  to  our  own  language,  we  shall  demolish 
at  once  our  whole  system  of  English  grammar;  we  must  extinguish 
our  cases  of  nouns,  and  almost  every  distinction  of  number,  and 
mode,  and  tense,  in  all  the  verbs  of  our  language;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  in  respect  to  other  languages.     Now  when  the 
Greek  grammarians  established  their  declensions  and  conjugations, 
they  were  not  governed  by  the  terminations  alone;  they  took  into 
view  at  the  same  time  other  distinctions,  which,  undoubtedly,  were 
found  convenient  in  practice.     In  the  nouns,  for  example,  besides 
the  terminations,  the  circumstance  of  their  having  an  equal  or  un- 
equal  number  of  syllables  in  the  oblique  cases,  determined  the  class 
in  which  they  should  be  placed;  their  verbs  too  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  other  relations,  than  the  mere  terminations.     And,  if  we 
did  not  know  from  the  practice  of  the  Greek  writers  themselves, 
we  might  learn  from  the  observations  of  the  Roman  grammarians, 
that  the  Greeks  proceeded  on  a  different  principle  from  the  Ro- 
mans (from  whom  we  have  derived  some  of  our  opinions  on  these 
points)  in  their  system  of  conjugations;  for  Priscian  says, — '  Con- 
jugatio  est  consequens  verborum  dechnatio,  cujus  regula  apud  Grae- 
cos  quidem  tarn  cansonantibus  quam  voc<dibu$  comprehenditur.  Con- 
sonantibus  quidem  in  his  verbis,  quae  )3«fcrr«f«  appellant,  hoc  est, 
ante  finem  habentia  accentum;vocalibus  vero  in  circumflexis;  apud 
nos  vero  in  soli$  vocalibw  secundae  personce  ad  imitationem  circum- 
flexorum.'* 

Now  when  a  plan  of  grammatical  arrangement  has  been  once 
established  by  native  writers^  and  its  nomenclature  and  divisions 
hecome  incorporated  and  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
criticism  and  lexicography,  whether  the  arrangement  shall  be  strictly 
philosophical  or  not,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  £or  foreigners  to  attempt 
to  make  improvements  upon  it.  If  we  should  kindly  offer  our  as- 
sistance to  the  French  nation  in  new  modelling  their  grammatical 
system,  which  is  quite  as  unphilosophical  as  our  own,  or  as  that  of 
the  Greeks,  we  should  hardly  be  likely  to  make  their  grammarians 

*  Priscian.  lib.  Tiit,  cap.  17,  torn,  i,  p.  4^6,  edit.  Krehl,  Lipt.  1819. 
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sensible  of  the  obligation  we  were  conferring  upon  them;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  body  of  French  philologists  should 
undertake  to  form  an  English  Grammar  for  us,  they  would  probably 
make  but  an  awkward  piece  of  work;  for,  however  beautiful  their 
grammar  might  be  in  theory y  it  would  inevitably  be  deficient  in  those 
particulars,  which  would  be  the  most  necessary  to  us  in  practice. 
French  critics  make  but  a'  sorry  figure  in  handling  our  language, 
as  we  too,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  in  managing  theirs;  and  we 
shall  hardly  have  a  right  to  expect  much  benefit  from  the  lucubrap 
tions  of  the  common  herd  of  their  grammarians  upon  the  Englislf 
tongue,  when  their  learned  Encyclopedists  are  so  insensible  to  its 
force  and  harmony,  as  to  suppose,  tha£  English  verse  consists  of 
nothing  but  a  definite  number  of  syllables  without  regard  to  rythm 
or  cadence,  and,  accordingly,  to  murder  the  familiar  lines  of  Ros- 
conunon, 

*  The  weighty  buIlioD  of  one  f  terliog  Hoe, 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  wooid  through  whole  pages  shine,* 

by  metamorphosing  them  into  the  following  jargon — 

*  A  weighty  Bulfioo  of  one  sterling  line. 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  should  through  one  page  shine.** 

ir  it  be  necessary  to  reform  our  grammars,  either  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English  languages,  in  respect  to  the  particulars  now  under 
consideration,  why  should  we  not  make  the  reform  more  thorough? 
The  very  first  and  fundamental  division  of  language,  into  eight  or 
nine  parts  of  speech,  is  wholly  unphilosophical.  An  able  writer  of 
the  present  day  says  of  it,  that  ^  however  general  and  convenient  in 
a  popular  view,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  into  a  philosophical 
grammar  ;t  and  Home  Tooke,  with  his  usual  decision,  affirms,  that 
no  other  classess  of  words  are  necessary  than  nouns,  ^nd  verhsy  and 
abhreviaiionaj  as  he  terms  them;  he  adds  too,  that  ^  you  may  make 
as  many  parts  of  speech  as  you  please,  two,  or  twenty,  or  more.']; 
The  same  difficulties  and  objections  have  occurred  to  the  writers  on 
Greek  and  Latin  granunar,  in  all  ages.  Sanctius,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  says  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  the  parts  of 
Speech, — ^in  quibus  tanta  est  inconstantia  Grammaticorum,  ut 
mhil  ceWt  nobis  adhuc  potuerint  constituere;'§  and  Quintilian,*when 
he  says,  on  the  same  point,  ^  de  numero  parum  convenit,'  only  repeats 

*  Encydop^die,  Art.  Langue  Angloite. 
t  Rees*  Cyclopaed.  art.  Grammar,  column  5. 
X  DiTersions  of  Purley,  vol.  i,  p.  37,  Amcr.  edit, 
i   Minerva,  lib.  i,  cap.  2. 
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what  had  been  said  for  ages  before;  ^  veterea  enim,'  he  adds, '  quo-^ 
rum  fuerunt  Aristoteles  et  Tfaeodectes  verba  modo  et  nomtna  et 
canoinctioneM  tradiderunt.'*  The  latter  Stoics  made  fi^e  parts  of 
speech;  others  again,  among  whcmi  was  the  very  learned  Varro, 
veckoned  but  twoy — <  Partes  orationis  sunt  du8B,  si  item,  ut  Dion,  in 
treis  diviserimus  res  qus  verbeis  adsignificantur.t  Another  cla^ 
of  writers,  with  the  Oriental  grammarians,  make  three  parts  of 
speech.  It  is,  too,  a  matter  of  no  little  curiosity  to  observe  the 
difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  relative  importl^ce  and  dignity  of 
the  several  parts  of  speech.  Some  scholars,  of  no  common  degree 
of  acuteness  and  of  very  great  learning,  maintain  with  Scaliger,  that 
the  interjection  is  the  first  and  principal  part;  while  Sanctius,  the 
Home  Tooke  of  his  age,  affirms  it  to  be  no  part  of  speech  at  all! 
as  he  also  contemptuously,  hurls  the  whole  body  of  pronoum  from 
their  old  station  in  language.  Again,  some  writers  say,  with  Con- 
dillac,  that  ^  the  verb  io  be'ia  properly  the  only  ver6'  in  human  speech, 
and  consider  it  as  essential  to  it;  yet  many  of  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guages of  our  own  continent,  and  some  of  those  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  verb,  and  consequently  are 
deficient  in  one  of  the  essentials  of  language! 

Our  learned  countryman^  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
the  study  of  language,  feeling  the  same  difficulties  which  have  puz- 
zled preceding  grammarians,  has  fearlessly  discarded  the  old  divi- 
sions of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  in  his  '  Philosophical  and  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language,'  has  rejected  the  old  nomencla- 
ture of  articles y  nouns,  pronouns y  &c,  and  substituted  one  that  he 
considers  to  be  more  philosophical.  ^  The  term  articley'*  he  says 
'  is  unmeaning  and  inapplicable'  to  that  class  of  wdrds;  ^  substantive 
is  not  sufficiently  distinctive  nor  intelligible,  and  noun  is  not  readily 
nnderstood  by  learners;'  the  term  pronoun  is  still  ^more  exception- 
able;' ^  adjective^  is  equally  applicable  to  the  adverb  and  even  to 
other  parts  of  speech;  and  even  the  term  '  ver6'  is  not  sufficiently 
descriptive.  He  therefore  devises  a  variety  of  substitutes  for  these 
conunon  terms;  for  noun  and  substantive  he  gives  us  the  term  name; 
for  pronouns y  substitutes;  for  adjectives y  attnbuies;  for  adv^Sy  modi' 
fiersy  which  he  observes  is  ^  well-formed,  like  magnifierSy  and  happily 
expressive  of  their  use;'  for  amjuncium  he  substitutes  connective; 
the  old  term  verby  however,  he  retains  with  apparent  reluctance, 
because  he  cannot  find  a  new  one  that  satisfies  him.}; 

But  a  scheme  of  reform  must  not  stop  at  the  mere  nomenclature. 
A  very  large  class  of  words,  frequently  called  parHcleBy  including 

*  Qaiotfl.  lib.  i,  cap.  4 ;  p.  76,  ed.  Spalding. 

t  Varro,  lib,  vii,  p.  106,  ed.  Bipont. 

X  Philosopb.  and  Pract  Oram.  1807.    Pref.  p.  6  and  7. 
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conjunctions  and  prepositions,  are  now  agreed  to  be  in  reality  nouns 
and  verb8y  according  to  the  theory,  which  has  been  generally  pro^ 
mulgated  as  the  discovery  of  Uorne  Tooke;  who,  according  to  Dr. 
Darwin  ^  has  unfolded  by  a  single  flash  of  light  the  whole  theory  of 
language,  which  had  so  long  lain  buried  beneath  the  learned  lumber 
of  the  schools.'  These  words  must  therefore  be  no  longer  ranked 
as  heretofore,  but  must  be  placed  on  the  catalogue  of  verbSy  as  other 
irregulars  or  defectives  are.*"  Yet  if  such  a  new  arrangement  and 
nomenclature  shoM  be  adopted,  in  our  own  language,  and  much 
more  in  a  foreign  or  dead  one,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether 
we  should,  practically  speaking,  gain  anything  by  it. 

i:*urther;  besides  the  imperfections  in  the  fundamental  division  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  we  shall  find  extremely  discordant  opinions 
among  grammarians,  as  to  the  subordinate  divisions  of  caaeSy  teruesy 
&c,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  our  own  and  other  modem 
languages.  In  respect  to  the  casesy  for  example,  the  common  opin- 
ion is,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  any  more  than  there  are  different 
terminations  of  the  noun.  According  to  this,  our  later  gramma- 
rians, ambitious  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  a  philosophic  stand- 

« 
*  We  have  said,  that  this  theory  has  been  ^nerally  considered  as  Home 
Tooke's ;  but  he  was  not  the  origiaal  author  of  it,  though  io  our  owo  language 
be  was  the  first  who  applied  it  with  success.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  wai 
not  indebted  to  any  other  writer  for  it,  except  so  far  as  the  hints  of  Junius  and 
Skinner  might  aid  him.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  known  to  scholars,  that  the  same  theory 
had  been  established  and  applied,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage,  before  Tooke  published  his  work  in  England.  Those  persons,  w&o  have 
not  extended  their  inquiries  beyond  the  writers  upon  our  own  language,  may  per- 
haps be  gratified  to  see  some  of  the  evidence  of  this  fact ;  and  we  accordingly 
subjoin  the  following  exposition  of  the  theory  from  the  preface  to  the  teamed 
Hoogeveen's  Doetrina  Particutarum  Lingua  GroBca ; — 

^  Primam,  ut  reliquarum,  ita  Grece  quoque  linguae  origbem  fuisse  simplicis* 
simam,  ipsa  nutura  ac  ratio  docent,  primopque  ofOfiMrttf  nomina,  quibus  res,  et 
verba,  quibus  actiones  exprimerent,  non  vero  partieuUu  inttiiuissey  probabile  est. ... 

Natura,  iuqucim,  ipsa  docet,  particulis  antiquiora  esse  nomina  et  verba 

Neque  mea  hac,  neque  nova  est  de  particularum  minus  antiqua  origine  opinio; 
sufiraganteui  habeo  Plutarchum  ad  iilam  questionem,  quae  inter  Platonicas  pos- 
trema  est — Cur  PlcUo  dixerit  orcUumem  ex  nominibut  et  verbis  miseeri  ?  Ubi  ait, 
probabile  ettey  homirut  ab  tnt/to  particularum  oraiionem  ditlingujentium  eguitse, 
Hinc  non  admodum  est  obscurum,  que  res  primam  particulis  originem  prsbuerit. 
Ilia  enim  nomina  et  verba,  que  antiquissimi  una  cum  ipsorum  regimine  medis  ora* 
tioni  inseruerunt,  sequens  aetas,  brevitati  studens,  neglecto  regimine,  sive  mutilata 
structura,  pianculum  tamen  intellecta,  nuda  reliquerunt,  et  parte  sui  destituta,  tan- 
quam  vestigia  laesaa  sententias  ....  Ita  revera  ipsa  particula  oltmfuerusU  vet  wh 
minavei  verbay  ut  dare  patebit,ubi  de  singularum  particularum  originibus  dicam.... 
Statuamus  ergOy  particulas  in  sua  infantia  fuisse  vel  verba  vet  nominoy'*  etc .  Tooke 
has  rendered  essential  services  to  Elnglish  philology ;  but,  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
Northern  dialects  was  not  extensive,  and  as  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  Oriental  tongues,  whence  all  the  European  dialects  ancient  and  modem  have 
been  derived,  he  was  deficient  in  the  most  necessary  qualifications  for  pursuing 
that  part  of  language  to  which  he  directed  so  much  of  his  attention — etymology. 
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wtAy  have  admitted  but  three  cases  in  English;  yet  here  they  are 
obliged  to  tolerate  a  trifling  aberration  from  theory,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  practice;  for  they  give  a  third  case  to  fiotuM  as  well 
as  pronouns  (though  the  former,  upon  their  theory,  admit  of  only 
two,)  under  the  name  of  objectioe  case;  a  name  which  an  able  writer, 
before  cited,  stigmatises  as  ^  unmeaning.'* 

Now  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say,  that  nouns  in  English  have 
but  tufo  cases,  and  pronouns,  three.  But,  as  the  writer  just  quoted 
observes,  there  are  naturally  five  cases  (the  vocative  being  always 
a  nominative)  to  denote  the  most  usual  relations  in  language;  and 
we  may  ask,  of  what  importance  is  it,  whether  those  relations  are 
denoted  by  a  syllable  or  inflexion  placed  either  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
or  at  the  beginning;  and  of  what  consequence  is  it,  whether  such 
syllable  is  incorporated  with  the  noun,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
stands  apart  from  it  in  the  shape  of  a  preposition,  or  particle,  as  in 
English?  Why,  for  example,  in  our  nouns  may  we  not  say,  that  rf 
man,  or  of  man  (for  we  write  them  separately  without  any  necessity) 
is  a  genitive  case  just  as  much  as  man'^s  i.  e.  man^;  and  that  both 
of  these  forms  are  as  legitimate  genitives  as  homin-U  in  Latin  ?  In 
our  English  verbs,  too,  instead  of  imperfectly  attempting  to  regulate 
the  tenses  by  the  diversity  of  inflexion,  and  thus  admitting  but  two 
or  three  tenses,  as  some  reformers  do,  why  should  we  not  have  our 
five  or  six,  corresponding  to  the  grammatical  arrangement  of  other 
languages,  even  if  we  must  form  some  of  the  tenses  by  means  of 
auxiliaries?  May  not,  for  instance,  the  compound  forms  have  laved 
and  luul  loved,  or,  as  we  might  write  them,  haveloved  and  hddhvedy 
with  the  inflection  at  the  beginning,  be  as  properly  denominated 
perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  in  English  grammar,  as  the  Latin  ama- 
vi  and  amaveram,  in.  which  the  inflexion  is  at  the  end  ?  In  the  same 
way,  we  have  never  been  able  to  discern,  why  some  of  our  gramma- 
rians have  so  obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  pamve  verbs  in 
English.  Are  not  the  compounded  forms  am  loved  and  weu  loved, 
or,  to  write  them  in  single  words  amlaved  and  toaslovedy  as  strictly 
passive  verbs  as  the  Latin  forms  amor  and  amabar'^  It  is  wholly 
unimportant,  whether  the  inflexions  are  written  separately  from  the 
radical  or  not;  Whether  they  precede  or  follow  it;  and  whether  they 
still  remain  entire  and  significant  words,  like  our  auxiliaries  and 
prepositions,  or,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  mere  fragments  of  original 
words,  now  melted  down  and  incorporated  with  the  radical. 

The  assumed  philosophical  principle,  that  the  termination  is  the 
essential  distinction  of  a  case,  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question^ 
idiether  the  nmnmalive  is  properly  a  case;  and, '  what  is  very  singu- 
lar,' says  the  able  French  grammarian  Beauzce,  *  the  decision  is  in 

•  Rees'  Cyclop.  Art.  Grammar,  col.  21. 
VOL.  1.  46 
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the  negative!'  ....  'These  two  excellent  ^anfkmariafi's,'  he  ^dsf^ 
alluding  to  Lancelot  and  Du  Marsais,  '  agree  that  the  cases  of 
a  noun  consist  in  Hs  different  terminations;  ....  Now  it  is  certain, 
that  nouns  have  a  termination  in  the  nominative  as  well  as  in  the 
other  cases,  for  a  noun  without  a  termination  is  impossible.'*  Her 
further  justly  remarks,  that '  the  distinction  of  cases  is  not 'universal 
in  all  languages,  and  the  system  is  not  uniform  in  those  which  have 
admitted  them;  but  it  may  exist  in  all,  because  it  does  in  some;  and 
that  should  be  sufficient  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  general 
theory,  even  if  we  should  derive  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than 
the  aid  it  would  afford  us  in  exhibiting  the  reasons  for  the  different 
processes  pursued  in  different  idioms.'  f 

Conformably  to  these  views  Of  the  subject,  we  have  always  re- 
gretted, that  our  English  grammarians  have  departed  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  cases  and  tenses,  and  we  may  add  from  the  grammatical 
arrangement  adopted  by  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  in  whose 
languages  generally  those  cases  and  tenses  are  retained,  notwith- 
standing they  must  be  formed  by  prepositions  and  auxiliaries.  We 
should,  if  the  matter  were  now  res  irUegra,  prefer  even  an  English 
grammar  with  the  six  cases;  as  was  in  fact  adopted  in  a  useful  little 
work  of  this  kind,  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Walker,  that  truly 
practical  writer,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  estimate  of  his  genius, 
has  done  more  real  service  to  the  student,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  department  of  philology.  His  remarks,  on  the 
point  now  under  consideration,  are  well  deserving  of  the  reader'^ 
attention.    He  says— 

'  But  it  will  be  nafcrrally  demanded,  of  what  use  to  an  English 
scholar  is  retaining  the  Latin  terms  and  forms  of  construction  ?  It  may 
be  answered,  that  if  these  terms  and  forms  of  construction  are  as  in* 
telligible  as  any  we  can  substitute  in  tbeir  stead,  why  fthouid  we  depart 
from  the  ancient,  and  received  grammatical  language  of  Europe,  with- 
out deriving  any  advantage  from  the  change  ?  If,  indeed,  the  Latin 
terms  and  forms  of  construction  were  much  more  difficult,  than  sucb  as 
must  be  substituted  to  supply  their  place,  the  obiection  would  be  a 
very  strong  one  ;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case.  In  the  declension  of 
nouns  we  must  have  two  cases,  and  in  that  of  pronouns,  three.  Where 
would  be  the  difficulty  or  embarrassment  in  extending  the  cases  to  six, 
the  number  of  tbem  in  Latin  ?  The  answer  will  be,  because  we  have 
DO  sucb  cases  in  our  language  ;  and  therefore  why  should  .we  create 
tbem?  It  may  be  replied,  that  a  case  or  termination  of  a  noun  adds 
no  more  to  its  signification,  than  a  preposition  prefixed  to  it  ;  the 
difficulty  therefore  of  adopting  these  additional  cases  is  ideal ;  three 
more  cases  would  be  as  easily  learned,  as  the  two  ot  three  we  are 

*  Grammaire  G^o^'ale,  torn,  n,  p.  103,  ed.  1767.        i  lbid«  p.  103. 
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obliged  to  adopt ;  and  by  doing  so,  we  speak  the  general  grammaUeal 
language  of  ail  the  scholars  in  Europe;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that 
general  utility,  and  not  philosophical  or  abstract  propriety,  is  the  great 
object  of  Grammar,  as  well  as  of  language. 

^  What  has  been  observed  of  the  cases  of  nouns  is  applicable  to  the 
declensions.  We  are  obliged  to  form  nouns  into  classes,  according  to 
their  several  modes  of  forming  their  plurals ;  and  as  we  have  five  va- 
rieties of  this  formation,  where  would  be  the  impropriety  of  calling 
each  of  these  modes  a  declension?  I  greatly  mistake,  if  putting  each 
of  these  varieties  in  a  table  declined,  with  all  their  cases,  will  not 
make  a  better  and  more  lasting  impression  of  the  plurals  and  genitives 
of  nouns,  which  are  so  often  confounded,  than  the  short  transient  way 
in  which  they  are  generally  mentioned. 

'  The  moods  of  Verbs  in  Latin,  except  the  optative,  have  been  gene- 
rally  retained  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  English  grammarians ; 
notwithstanding  the  strong  reasons  which  may  be  brought  to  prove,  that 
we  have  no  more  than  one  mood  in  English.  To  abolish  these  moods 
would  be  certainly  to  coin  our  grammar  anew  ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  what  it  might  gain  by  this  in  metaphysical  value,  it  would 
lose  in  general  currency. 

Mt  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  for  hoys  who  are  to  have  a 
Latin  education,  an  English  grammar  in  the  Latin  form  would  be  by 
far  the  most  eligible.'* 

I 
But  we  have  one  or  two  further  remarks  to  make  on  these  changes 

in  grammatical  systems.  Afler  we  commence  the  work  of  reform 
in  the  parts  of  speech,  in  the  cases  and  declensions,  we  must  go  on 
and  remodel  our  systems  of  moods  and  tenses,  and,  perhaps  in  GreeS, 
the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  also;  for  on  this  latter  point  somo 
acute  grammarians  have  doubted,  whether  we  ought  to  admit  the 
dual  numbers  in  that  language.|  As  to  the  nu)odSy  in  Greek,  ac- 
cording to  our  usual  divisions,  they  are  made  the  class  or  genus^  and 
the  tenses  are  subdivisions  or  species  under  them,  which  is  in  fact 
reversing  the  order  of  things.  Accordingly  in  one  grammar  of  high 
repute,  that  of  Professor  Moor,  of  Glasgow,  the  tenses  are  more 
philosophically  made  the  genus  or  class  and  the  moods  are  arranged 
as  subdivisions  under  them.  His  rule  is,  '  Tempora  habent  modos^ 
numeros  et  personas.' 

One  additional  remark  upon  the  conjugations  shall  finish  what  we 
have  to  say,  on  the  particulars  now  under  consideration.  If  we  may 
now  mould  the  Greek  conjugations  anew  by  the  terminations  alone, 
as  they  appear  in  the  written  language,  we  should  also  do  the  same 
thing  in  Latin;  and  then,  instead  of  four  conjugations,  wc  should 

♦  Walker's  Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  Preface,  p.  ▼. 

t  Se«  the  Arguments  in  Fischer's  Aniinad\rer?i3nes  ad  WeRcri  Gram.  toil),  i.  p. 
349. 
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have  but  one,  ending  in  re,  which  we  should  only  have  to  subdivide 
according  to  the  long  or  short  vowel,  or  the  difference  in  the  vowel, 
preceding  that  termination.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  conjugations,  regard  was  not  had  to  the  writteH 
language  alone,  but  to  the  spoken  language  also;  in  Latin,  to  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  and  in  Greek,  to  the  accents,  whether  cir- 
cumflex or  barytone;  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  old 
grammarians  of  both  those  nations  distinguish  the  conjugations,  not 
by  the  terminations  of  the  infinitive,  nor  by  the  first  person  singular 
of  the  indicative,  but  by  the  8ec(md. 

It  is  the  less  worth  our  while  to  break  up  the  ancient  grammati- 
cal arrangements,  particularly  in  Greek,  because  we  may  yet  find 
them  of  material  use  in  Camparalive  Philology.     Late  investigations 
into  the  languages  of  the  globe  have  shown  affinities  that  were  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  last  century.     The  Sanscrit,  that  fruitful  parent 
of  so  many  dialects,  as  everybody  knows  at  this  day,  is  ascertained 
to  have  a  striking  affinity  with  the  Greek,  not  only  in  etymology 
but  in  its  syntax;  and  there  no   longer  remains  a  doubt,  that  the 
Greek  syntax  had  its  origin  in  the  Sanscrit.     Now,  when  we  And 
in  the  latter,  not  only  voices  corresponding  to  the  active,  passive, 
and  middle  in  Greek,   but  also  a  similar  class  of  verbs  in  mi,  in- 
flexions corresponding  to  those  of  the  Greek  verbs,  th^  same   per- 
sons of  the  verb  denoted  by  the  same  letters,  past   tenses  formed 
with  augments,  and  other  extraordinary  resemblances,  which,  as  a 
learned  writer  observes,  prove  the  Greek  and  Latin  to  have  been 
r»3t  in  the  same  mould  with  the   Sanscrit,  we  had  better   pause, 
before  we  strike  off  at  a  blow  the  great  advantages  that  we  now 
possess  in  having  grammatical  systems,  wliich,  practically   speak- 
ing, are  common  to  so  many  of  the  languages  of  man. 

We  intended  to  discuss  in  this  place  the  other  innovation  in  Greek 
grammar,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded;  that  is,  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  |ier/ec/  a.nd  pluperfect  middle  into  the  active  voice,  and 
there  giving  them  the  new  names  of  second  perfect  and  second  plu- 
perfect; but  we  have  room  for  only  one  remark,  which  is,  that  we 
do  not  perceive,  why  it  is  not  quite  as  well  to  let  those  tenses  .re- 
tain their  ancient  placie  in  the  middle  voice,  and  to  inform  the  pupil, 
that  they  are  generally,  perhaps  always,  used  in  an  active  sense, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  teach  him  that  certain  other  tenses,  such  as 
aorists  and  perfects,  are  sometimes  used  actively  or  passively  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  or  that  the  present  tenses  of  certain  verbs 
are  used  like  ftdures;  with  various  other  anomalies,  or  exceptions, 
which  will  forever  prevent  a  strict  classification  in  the  grammar  of 
this  language. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  the  reader  will  have  perceived  that, 
of  the  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we    should    give  the 
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jnreference,  if  we  most  choose  between  thege  two  alone,  to  the 
Gloucester  Grammar,  as  a  school  book  for  our  country.  But  we 
frankly  say,  that  if  the  University  had  not  originally  selected  this, 
we  should  have  considered  it  quite  as  well  to  have  adopted,  in  an 
English  translation,  and  with  a  few  additions  to  the  syntax,  and 
some  illustrative  notes,  either  Ward's  edition  of  the  WeshninBter 
Grammar f  or  the  Eton  Grammar,  We  have  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving too,  that  this  would  have  been  the  choice  of  the  distinguished 
Greek  scholar  now  at  the  University,  to  whom  we  have  before  al- 
luded.* The  Gloucester  Grammar,  it  is  well  known,  differs  from 
these  in  the  number  of  conjugations,  and  a  few  other  particulars  of 
less  importance;  which  changes,  upon  the  principles  above  discuss* 
ed,  we  cannot  consider  as  having  been  demanded  by  any  urgent  rea- 
sons. And  though  we  have  already  extended  this  article  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  we  ever  intended,  we  cannot  forbear  adding 
here  the  judicious  observations  of  a  solid  English  scholar,  made  at 
the  time  when  Valpy's  Grammar  was  published.  After  some  gene- 
ral commendation  of  that  work,  he  says; 

*  At  the  same  time,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the  great  autbori^ 
ties  both  at  home  and  abroad  from  whom  I  differ,  1  can  never  give 
my  entire  approbation  to  this  or  to  any  other  Grammar,  which  devi- 
ates from  the  established  number  of  Declensions  and  Conjugations,  as 
taught  and  referred  to  by  the  Greek  grammarians  themselves.  There 
can  be  but  one  reason  for  this  deviation,  and  that  is,  to  assist  the  scho- 
lar. It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  ascertain  how  much  his  labor  is 
abridged  by  the  consolidation  of  Declensions  and  Conjugations.  If 
we  compare  the  Accidents  in  Dr.  Valpy's  Grammar,  with  those  in 
Ibe  Eton  Grammar,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  the  notes  in  both, 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  there  are  not  ten  pages  of  text  to  be  learned 
less  in  one  Grammar  than  in  the  other.  This,  therefore.  Is  the  just 
amount  of  labor  saved  to  the  pupil.  Now  let  me  ask,  what  is  the 
value  of  this  saving  to  a  boy,  whose  time  is  not  very  precious,  and 
whose  memory  is  fresh  and  active,  and  cannot  well  be  too  much  ex- 
ercised ?  But  are  we  sure,  that  even  this  saving  is  a  real  and  clear 
gain  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  he  is  an  adult  and  comes  to  the  reading 
of  the  Greek  Scholiasts,  Commentators,  and  Grammarians,  will  he  not 
find  them  perfectly  unintelligible,  in  all  their  grammatical  allusions, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  new  Grammar?  The  old  Grammar  must  be 
got  by  heart,  at  last,  by  those  who  would  understand  the  old  Gramma- 
rians ;  asd  surely  it  is  much  better  to  learn  their  grammar  at  first, 
and  once  for  all,  at  little  or  no  waste  of  time  and  trouble,  than  af\er- 

*  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  we  have  bad  the  tatiffacticn  of  receiving 
a  commtinication  from  the  emioent  scholar  alladed  to  in  p.  303  by  which  we  find 
that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  the  general  statement  here  made  of  bis  opinions  upon 
ibis  subject. 
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wards  at  a  very  great  one.     It  is  making  two  scaffoldings  necessarjTi 
where  one  alone  might  be  sufficient.'* 

With  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  'but  consider  it  as  a 
great  misfortune,  that  any  of  our  principal  colleges  should  have 
countenanced  a  departure  from  the  old  system,  which  had  been  so 
long  followed  in  this  country;  but  above  all,  that  the  conductors  of 
those  institutions  should  not  have  agreed  among  themselves  in 
selecting  the  same  elementary  work.  We  cannot  but  still  flatter 
ourselves,  that  they  will  one  day  concur;  and  we  hope  every  teacher 
in  the  country  will  co-operate  with  them  in  the  adoption  of  some 
one  grammar,  that  shall  not  be  changed,  at  least,  in  our  day.f 
Under  the  pr-esent  diversity  of  works  of  this  kind,  the  students,  that 
meet  at  any  one  of  our  ^olleg^s  from  every  part  of  the  United 
Stales,  lose  all  benefit  of  having  a  common  technical  language; 
and,  under  the  changes  which  are  continually  making,  parents,  who 
have  been  taught  by  one  granunar,  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
aiding  the  progress  of  their  own  children  from  the  same  cause. 

Frequent  changes  in  elementary  works  of  any  kind,  are  attended 
with  the  most  mischievous  efi*ects:  they  occasion  an  actual  retard- 
ation of  the  whole  conmiuoity  for  a  time.    The  truth  is,  there  are 

*  Clastical  /ooroal,  vol.  zii,  p.  312,  notes. 

t  We  hope,  ioo,  for  the  fepntation  of  oiif  country,  that  we  shall  never  again 
see  an  edition  of  a  Grainniar,  or  any  other  Greek  book,  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  Colleges,  without  the  Accent».  Both  the  editions  now  before  us  are 
without  them ;  though  we  do  not  know  that  the  Colleges  are  in  any  waj  re> 
sponsible  for  it :  we  trust  they  are  not.  Our  English  brethren  have  been  obliged 
to  bear  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  the  Continental  scholars,  on  account  of  *  the  un* 
fortunate  instance  of  the  Oxford  Theocritus,^  as  Bishop  Horsley  calls  it  with  do 
ttttie  mortiHcatioQ,  and  a  few  other  Greek  publications  without  accents ;  and  it 
is  truly  »urprising^  that  we  should  be  willing  to  encounter  their  jeers  and  reproacbea 
for  the  same  cause.  This  same  whimsical  notion  of  nmplifying^  as  it  is  called^ 
induced  Masclef  in  France,  and  Parkhurst  in  England,  and  some  followers  of  them 
in  our  own  country,  to  teach  the  Hdbrew  language  without  the  Masoretic  points; 
but  the  opiuion  and  practice  of  our  best  Hebrew  scholars  are  fast  correctmg  this 
alTfiCtation  of  improvement.  In  respect  to  Greek,  we  wish  the  advice  of  those 
eminent  scholars,  Wyttenbach  and  Porson,  were  a  httle  more  listened  to. 

^  In  acctrUibuM  vero,^  says  Wyttenbach,  ^  ne  turbarctur  eo  magis  cavimus,  quod 
eorum  observatione  pars  baud  contemnenda  accurate  ratioiiis  grammatics  coo- 
tinetur ;  ad  cujus  ne^ligentiam  subinde  quoque  magi^tros  adeo  prociivcs  videmus, 
ut  Grecum  locum,  vel  prave  positis,  vel  omnino  omissis,  accentibus,  scribentes  et 
edenles,  cum  sui  quasi  imaginem  stuporis,  prodere  videantur.  IVytlenbach, 
Seleeta  Princip,  Historic,  Prafat, 

And  Porson,  with  bis  accustomed  tone  of  independence  and  contempt  of  bkKk- 
heads,  says ; 

*  Siquis  igitur  vestrOim  (sc.  odolescentium)  ad  accurntam  Grxcarum  literarum 
scientiam  aspirat,  is  probabilem  sibi  acceniuum  notiliam  quim  niaturrime  coropa- 
ret,  in  propo^itoque  pcrstet,  scurrarum  dicacitate  et  stuU^^rum  irri«ione  immotus.^ 
Porson*  Mcdea^  in  .Vo/. 
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many  things  of  a  purely  practical  nature^  in  the  eotnttofl  wants  of 
aocial  life,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which  is  to  ad- 
minister to  those  wants,  which  are  the  best  of  their  kind^  merely 
because  they  have  been  long  established.  It  would^  to  take  one 
example  for  tnany,  be  more  phUasophical  to  begin  our  common 
calendar  at  the  equinoxes,  as  that  lively  nation,  the  French,  once 
did,  and  then  we  might  have  our  ^gipsy-jargon'  of  'prairial'  and 
^floreal',  or  any  other  childish  names,  which  our  less  lively  imagi^ 
nations  could  devise.  Yet,  what  man  of  common  sense  would  ex-' 
change  for  it  our  present  old  fashioned  calendar  with  its  rude  hea- 
then names  ?  We  might,  again,  as  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago 
by  one  of  the  ingenious  and  patriotic  aavans  of  our  country,  deter^ 
mine  to  adopt  a  new^irst  meridiany  instead  of  making  use  of  the  one 
already  established  in  that  nation,  who  use  the  same  noble  language 
with  ourselves,  which  is  daily  spreading  over  the  globe,  and  which 
has  already  so  largely  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  civilisation  among  the  various  families  of  man;  and 
we  might  thus  most  effectually  lend  our  aid,  in  confounding  the 
eammon  language  of  the  nautical  and  scientific  men  in  both  countries. 
Yet  what  man  of  reflection  is  there,  who  has  either  given  his  own 
attention  to  this  fanciful  scheme,  or  has  read  the  well  deserved 
animadversions  upon  it,  by  the  distinguished  astronomer  before 
alluded  to,  once  also  a  practical  navigator  himself,  that  would  not  re- 
sist such  a  project^-'-a  project,  that  would  tend  only  to  the  injury  of 
science,  and  to  useless  embarrassments  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  especially  that  intercourse  which  will  necessarily 
take  place,  between  the  great  numbers  of  nautical  men  of  both 
countries,  on  the  ocean  and  elsewhere } 

In  fine;  with  respect  to  the  classification  or  arrangement  of  the 
aobjects  of  human  knowledge,  we  may  ask,  what  can  be  more  un- 
philosophical  than  that  of  our  own  alphabet,  the  repository  of  all 
knowledge,  or  what  more  imperfect  in  its  constituent  parts?  The 
letters  are  neither  arranged  according  to  their  resemblance  in 
shape,  nor  the  organic  formation  of  their  sounds;  to  represent  som^ 
sounds  we  have  too  many  lettersf  and  for  some  letters  too  many 
sounds;  and  then,  again,  we  hav^  some  dquble  letters,  which  denote 
imt  one  sound,  though  absurdly  called  dipUumgSy  and  we  have 
some  single  letters,  denoting  two  sounds,  which  we  as  inconsisient" 
ly  class  am^ng  the  vowek.  Yet  this  same  alphabet,  imperfect  and 
anphilosophical  as  it  is,  now  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  most  conve- 
niept  arrangement  for  dictionaries  of  languages,  encyclopedias  of 
the  sciences,  and  digests  of  all  our  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  and 

*  See  (he  Monthly  Anthology,  vol.  ix,  p.  215,  and  vol.  x.  p.  40. 
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every  other  portion  of  human  knowledge.      But  we  forbear  any 
further  illustrations  of  this  point. 

From  practical  considerations  of  this  nature,  thereftt'e,  we  con- 
fess that  we  have  ever  been  disinclined  to  make  any  innovations 
upon  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars^ 
which  we  received  from  our  mother  country,  and  which  have 
been  in  use  from  the  first  settlement  of  our  own.  We  do  not  think 
the  gain  in  philosophical  exactness  is  a  compensation  for  the  prac- 
tical inconveniences  flowing  from  such  changes.  We  should  ap- 
ply to  this  subject  a  remark  of  Vossius, — ^Venim  phUoiophi  quidem 
est  Bpectare  rerum  naturam;  et  grammatico  in  talibus  non  tarn  dia* 
piciendum  quid  potucrit  fieri  quam  factum  quid  sit.** 

Now  a  work  to  be  adopted  in  our  country  should  be  one,  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  with  which  our  teachers  are  already  in  some 
measure  acquainted;  as  they  are  by  five  and  twenty  years'  practice 
with  the  Gloucester  Grammar;  it  should  also  be  copious  enough  to 
embrace  a  certain  portion  of  critical  matter,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
instructers,  who  have  not  access  to  good  hbraries;  in  which  case 
the  parts  intended  for  pupils,  either  during  the  first  or  sabsequent 
times  of  their  going  over  it,  may  be  distinguished  by  a  difference 
of  type.  HThe  learned  translator  of  Buttmann's  Grammar  justly 
observes  in  his  preface,  that  4f  the  grammar  should  be  the  first 
book  put  into  the  learner's  hands,  it  should  also  be  the  last  te  leave 
them;'  and  ^it  must  therefore  combine  elementary  principles  with 
critical  detail.'  And  it  is  a  just  remark  of  the  learned  JErigv/,  Hhil 
it  is  of  no  small  advantage,  when  we  are  learning  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, to  use  mie  hook  orUtfy  and  not  to  begin  with  compendiums,  epi- 
tomes, or  any  books  of  that  sort,  and  then  have  recourse  to  larger 
and  more  copious  works,  f 

We  may  add,  too,  that  with  a  view  to  the  general  advancement 
of  learning,  we  should  think  it  desirable,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  adopt  an  elementary  work  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration, 
which  should  be  common  to  ourselves  and  that  people,  who  speak 
the  same  language,  and  whom  we  cannot  but  regard  with  feelings 
somewhat  different  from  those  we  entertain  towards  foreigners.  It 
is  true,  that  with  the  exception  of  some  doubts,  which  we  hardly 
dare  intimate,  in  regard  to  certain  questions  of  mere  taste,  we  en- 
tertain the  mogit  profound  reverence  for  the  science  and  literature 
of  the  continental  nations  of  Eutope,  especially  of  that  wonderAil 
people  the  Germans,  who  have  traversed  with  giant  stride  the 
whole  expanse  of  human  knowledge.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
imperative  claims,  which  the  great  cause  of  civil  liberty  has  at  the 

*  De  Analogia,  iii.  cap,  2. 

t  KrigePs  Prcf.  to  Weller'a  Grammar. 
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present  da)r  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  two  freest  nations  of  the 
globe,  we  think  there  are  to  be  found,  in  the  science  and  literature 
of  England,  sufficient  reasons  against  severing  the  old  and  natural 
ties,  which  have  so  long  bound  us  to  our  Elnglish  kindred.     Has  the 
science  of  a  natiou,  which  produced  a  Newton,  become  unworthy 
of  our  notice  since  the  age  which  his  name  alone  has  immortalised  r 
Look  at  the  opinion  of  Baron  Zach,  a  foreigner,   supported  as  wo 
know  it  to  be  by  our  American  astronomer,  in  regard  to  the  very 
sublime  of  the  sciences, — that  4f  any  one  should  assert  that  our 
astronomical  tables  would  be  equally  perfect,  if  ike   other  hundred 
and  thirty  European  observatories  (out  of  England)  had  never  existedy 
he  would  be  very  well  able  to  support  his  assertion,  though  at  first 
view  it  might  appear  extravagant/^    Is  her  literature  less  deserving 
of  our  study  than  her  science'f  In  the  department  of  classical  litera- 
ture, which  has  been  more  immediately  in  our  view  on  the  present 
occasion,  look  at  the  illustrious  catalogue  of  her  Bentleys,  her  Per- 
sons, her  Parrs,   her  Burneys,   with  others  whose  authority  is  re- 
spected by  the  proudest  continentah  scholars.     No;  long  may  it  be, 
before  we  throw  away  the  treasures  of  science  and  literature,  which 
we  can  now  command  without  being  obliged  to  possess  ourselves 
9f  them  by  the  clumsy  instrument  of  a  foreign  tongue.     Tlie  ko- 
guage  and  literature  of  Elngland  are  ours;  we  draw  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  from  her  historians,  we  feel  the  inspiration  of  her  poets, 
and  our  bosoms  kindle  at  the  lofty  and  swelling  sentiments  of  liber- 
ty, which  animate  her  orators  and  statesmen;  and,  leaving  to  poli- 
ticians the  discussion  of  the  stormy    questions,   which  belong  to 
their  province,  we  can,  as  lovers  of  learning,  respond  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  ardor,   which  was  felt  by  one  of  our  own  writers^t 
when  he  applied  to  her  the  glowing  language  of  antiquity. 

Salve,  magna  Parens  fVugam,  Satumia  teUui) 
Magna  viKlin. 

*  See  North  American  Rewcw,  No.  47,  p.  320. 

t  Walshes  Letter  on  (he  Genius  and  Dispositions  of  the  French  Govemmest. 
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The  tiUrary  anS  scientific  fnmwts  which  are  encewraged  and  en* 
forced  m  the  umversvty  of  Cambridge^  [in  England,]  bnefly  descrilh' 
ed  and  vindicated.     By  ^  Rev,  IxUham    fVainewrightj  A,  M.^ 
F,  A.  S.^  ofEmmanwd  CoUegCy  &c.     London,  8vo.,  pp.  100. 

Cambri^e  Ckasical  ExaminationB.  Cambridge,  1824: 8vo.  pp.  149. 
[^Byihe  Very  Rev.  James  Henry  Monky  late  Regins  professor  ef 
Greeky  in  the  university  of  CambridgCy  and  now  Dean  cf  Peter* 
torotigft.] 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
every  friend  to  American  literature,  that  although  certain  specula- 
tive writers  in  our  country  attach  but  little  importance  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  yet  in  the  land 
of  our  ancestors,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  hu- 
man intellect  is  the  most  highly  cultivated,  the  want  of  that  know- 
lege  is  considered  to  be  nothing  less  than  disgraceful.  We  have 
now  lying  before  us  some  remarks  of  a  sensible  Scottish  writer, 
who  feels  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  this  subject 
so  strongly,  that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  a  formal  vindica- 
tion of  his  countrymen  against  the- '  severe  reproaches'  thrown 
out  against  them  for  their  deficiencies  in  classical  learning.  These 
reproaches  he  admits  to  be  ^to  a  certain  degree  just;'  yet,  while 
he  acknowledges  that  they  were  but  too  well  deserved  some  years 
ago,  he  states  as  a  well  known  fact  that  classical  literature  ha* 
lately  made^a  ^  rapid  progress^  in  Scotland;  and  in  conclusion  he 
remarks — '  we  assert  therefore  without  fear  of  detection  in  an  er^ 
ror,  that  classical  literature  is  greatly  upon  the  incrtase  in  this  coun- 
try,' and  that '  from  the  scientific  manner  in  which  it  is  now  taught, 
and  the  comparative  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  it  inaj  be 
acquired,  joined  to  juster  views  of  its  importance,  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  it  in  teacherSy  the  opprobriumy  which  has  been  somewhat 
untenderly  heaped  upon  us,  will  speedily  be  removed.'* 

We  have  made  the  larger  extract  from  tliis  European  writer,  for 
the  sake  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  simple  matter  of  fact 
which  he  states — that  classical  learning  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in 
that  part  of  the  worldy  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  ity 
as  a  qualificaiion  in  the  inslructers  of  youth — facts,  which  are  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  randqni  assertions  made  by  superficial  and 
ill-informed  writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  boldly  affirm 
that  classical  literature  has  long  been  declining  in  the  old  world. 

In  Englandy  too,  we  observe  the  same  solicitude  to  defend  the 
university  of  CambridgCy  (we  hope  its  namesake  here  may  never 

*  Edioburgfa  Monthly  Re?iew,  for  March,  1821. 
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b0  in  the  like  danger,)  against  the  ^opprobrium'  wUch  some  of  its 
enemies  had  endeavored  to  east  upon  it,  by  unjustly  charging  it 
with  neglecting  this  essential  part  of  education. 

•In  the  first  publication,  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
which  contains  a  particular  account  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits  at  that  university,  we  find  the  following  strong  language: 

^  It  has  been  often  asserted,  but  has  never  been  yet  proved,  that 
classical  literature,  so  far  fi'om  experiencing  proper  encourage- 
ment at  Cambridge,  is  both  despised  and  neglected;  and  it  has 
been  falsely  imagined,  that  he  who  there  aspires  to  academical  dis- 
tinction must  relinquish  the  haunts  of  the  Muses,  and  forever  re- 
nounce the  society  of  the  poets,  the  orators,  and  the  sages  of 
Ghreece  and  Rome,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  earlier 
days,  and  were  destined,  he  had  hoped,  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  maturer  years.  We  have  ample  reason,  however,  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  possessing  a  system  of  education  as 
comprehensive  as  it  is  strict  and  accurate,  and  whicl/at  once  ex- 
cludes a  supposition  not  l^ss  erroneous  than  it  is  degrading,^ 

In  proof  of  his  statement  the  author  mentions  among  other 
things,  the  ^  examinalions^  of  candidates  for  the  several  scholar- 
ships, or  beneficiary  foundations,  attached  to  the  colleges;  ^  in 
which,  with  few  e^cceptions,  a  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin  is 
considered  as  more  esseniUd  than  skill  in  mathematics;'  and,  that  of 
the  public  prizes,  which  are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole 
university,  and  which  amount  to  nearly  £900  sterling,  annually, 
ihree^ourihs  are  ^  appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of  classical 
literature  and  English  composition;'  to  which  may  be  added  the 
prizes  of  particular  colleges,  about  £300  annually,  '  two4kirds  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.' 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  in  this  place  the  old  ques- 
tion of  the  utility  of  classical  learning,  which  has  so  long  been  set- 
tled in  Europe  by  the  eminent  statesmen  and  literati  of  the  most 
distinguished  nations;  and,  we  may  add,  settled  in  our  own  coun- 
try, so  far  as  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction  at  our  colleges, 
according  to  the  letter  of  their  regulations,  would  seem  to  indicate. 
But  it  is  our  wish  to  lay  before  the  public  some  information  of  a 
more  distinct  and  precise  character  than  is  generally  attainable,  in 
relation  to  the  classical  studies  pursued  at  that  celebrated  English 
institution,  from  which  our  own  revered  university  takes  its  name. 
May  the  result  show,  that  ours  is  not  unworthy  of  the  proud  name 
it  bears! 

One  of  the  first  reflections  that  has  occurred  to  us,  on  conside- 
ring this  subject,  is,  that  classical  studies  are  pursued,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  throughout  the  college  course^  and  not,  as  with  us,  dis- 
continued during  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  two  years-— a  period, 
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when  the  mind  of  the  student  isbest  fitted  for  improvement  in  re«* 
gard  to  subjects  of  taste,  and  best  able  to  grapple  with  the  difficuhiea 
which  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  higher  parts  of  criticism;  and^we 
may  add,  when  he  would  enjoy  and  profit  most  by  the  study  of  entire 
works  of  the  ancient  authors,  instead  of  hobbling  over  promiscuous 
and  disjointed  fragments  of  them;  which,  however  necessary  in 
school  books,  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  excite  and  keep 
up  the  interest  that  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  progress  of 
any  scholar,  who  has  passed  his  boyhood.  At  Cambridge,  says 
Mr.  Waincwright, 

<  Classical  lectures  take  place  in  every  college,  throughout  that  part 
of  each  term  which  requires  residence  ;  and  uniform  attendance  is  en- 
forced with  a  proper  degree  of  strictness.  Those  authors  are  selected 
which  afford  most  scope  for  critical  remark,  and  which  at  the  tame 
time  are  distinguished  by  a  display  of  the  higher  beauties  of  sentiment 
and  composition.  The  finest  plays  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Plato's 
Dialogues,  tbe  Histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Aristotle's  Po- 
etics, Cicero's  Philosophical  works,  and  the  two  treatises  of  Tacitus^ 
might  be  enumerated  as  some  of  Hie  more  u^M  of  tbe  writings  of  an- 
tiquity chosen  for  this  purpose.' 

The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  works  are  studied  and  explained 
to  the  pupils,  well  derves  the  attention  of  all  among  us,  who  are 
concerned  in  the  buisness  of  instructing  youth: 

'  Tbe  advantages  on  these  occasions  do  not  consist  merely  in  calling 
upon  the  student  to  explain  the  text  of  the  author  then  in  use,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  opportunity  afforded  of  hearing  the  criticisms  of  a  learned 
and  judicious  preceptor,  who,  in  addition  to  the  result  of  bis  own  re- 
searches, can  frequently  avail  himself  of  manuscript  observations  not 
generally  accessible.  By  this  means  it  happens,  that  scarcely  any  strik- 
ing beauties  of  expression,  peculiarities  of  structure  or  niceties  of  pro* 
sody,  are  suffered  to  escape  the  attention  of  his  hearers.' 

Such  is,  in  a  general  view,  the  Intellectual  discipline  prescibed 
by  the  wise  and  practical  men,  who  direct  the  education  of  youth 
at  this  celebrated  university;  and  the  wholesome  effect  of  it  has 
long  been  visible  to  attentive  observers,  in  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  such  an  education.  But,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  see  mere  general 
statements,  we  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  details 
of  the  University  exercises;  from  which  every  intelligent  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
such  a  solid  and  liberal  course  of  education  as  is  there  adopted. 

Por  the  details,  to  which  we  here  allude,  we  arc  indebted  to  the 
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second  work  at  the  head  of  this  articl0|  published  bj  Professor 
Monk,  who  has  so  lopg  been  known  to  every  schokir  by  his  valua- 
ble editions  of  several  Greek  works,  and  by  other  important  services 
in  literature. 

The  present  work  of  his  contains  a  particular  account  of  the  va- 
rious tasks  required  at  the  exaimimatkm$  of  those  students,  who  were 
candidates  for  different  university  honors;  and,  from  the  details 
furnished  by  the  learned  professor,  our  readers  will  see,  with  as 
much  surprise  as  we  have  ourselves  felt,  the  very  high  acquisitions 
which  must  be  made  by  the  young  men  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  solid  and  thorough  education.  But 
in  order  to  have  a  just  understanding  of  the  particulars  which  we 
shall  extract  from  the  work,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
first  attend  to  the  preliminary  remarks  in  the  learned  author's  pn^ 
face, 

^  The  following  publication  consists  of  txiracis  from  Grtek^  Latin  mnd 
Englisk  authors,  given  as  subjects  for  translation,  and  of  miscellaneous 
questions  proposed  to  the  candidates  for  difierent  classical  honors  in 
tbe  university  of  Cambridge,  during  the  period  that  I  held  the  office  of 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Tbe  purport  and  the  occasion  of  the  seve- 
ral exercises  will  be  explained  by  tbe  notices  attached  to  each. 

'  The  idea  of  such  a  publication  was  suggested  by  tbe  anxious  wish 
frequently  expressed  by  students,  to  obtain  copies  of  examinations 
which  bad  been  proposed  on  previous  occasions.  By  thus  allowing 
tbem  an  opportunity  of  perusing  and  considering  such  documents,  I 
hope  not  only  to  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity,  but  to  guide  their  stu- 
dies, in  tbe  course  best  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  a  similar  ordeal. 
And,  independently  of  any  academical  objects,  a  collection  of  this  na- 
ture, consisting  of  choice  passages  from  the  best  authors  of  antiquity, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  itself  both  interesting  and  useful  to  the  clafisical 
student.  Such  considerations  have  induced  tbe  Syndics  of  the  Press 
to  order  that  this  little  volume  should  he  printed  under  the  sanction  and 
patronage  of  our  university. 

*  As  this  collection  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  practice  of  examinatioss  at  Cambridge)  it  is  not  superfluous 
to  mention,  that  the  performance  of  the  several  exercises  was  enjoined 
to  Ihe  candidates,  assembled  in  a  room,  and  allcnsced  only  pen^  ink  and 
paper,  'within  the  limited  period  of  two  or  three  hours,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  task.  As  there  will  be  ob- 
served a  considerable  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  Mmilar  prizes  in  different  years,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that 
other  departments  of  each  examination  belonged  to  other  examiners. 
The  papers  here  printed  were  all  set  by  myself.  But  as  at  one  time 
or  other  all  the  different  departments  have  been  allotted  to  me,  this  col- 
lection will  exhibit  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Cambridge  classical  cramina- 
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turn,  as  it  has  been  conducted  since  the  femt  1810  fto  18€4]  Wift  flie 
addition,  however,  of  a  Latin  1  heme  and  Iiatin  Verses  written  upos 
some  proposed  subject.* 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  kere  alaled,  that,  ia  performing  the 
tasks  in  question,  the  student  is  only  allowed  '  pen,  inky  and  papery^ 
the  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
severe  ^  ordeal'  to  which  the  candidate  for  university  honors  is 
subjected.  Most  justly  is  a  student  entitled  to  all  the  honorable 
distinctions  of  scholar^p,  who  is  able  to  pass  such  an  ordeal! 

The  exercises  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  classes: 

1.  Translations  from  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English. 

2.  —    Greek  prose  into  English. 

3.  —    Greek  poetry  into  English  and  Latin  prose 

and  verse. 

4.  i  ■■■     ■■      — -   English  into  Grctek  and  Latin  prose  and 

verse. 

5.  Exercises  of  turning  different  dialects  into  each  oAer. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Questions;  embracing  every  subject  on  which 
a  well  educated  man  would  consider  it  necessary  to  inform  himself 
in  the  most  full  and  accurate  manner  from  original  sources;  as 

History,  general  and  particular,  including'  a  knowlege  of  the 
Constitutions,  Laws  and  Politics  of  ancient  States;  their  Military 
and  Naval  power,  their  manners  and  customs  &,c.  Biography,*  Gre- 
ography,  Chronology,  Literary  History,  Criticism. 

Composition,  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose;  and  in  the  former,  the 
principles  of  heroic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  writing. 

Grammar;  comprehending  the  philosophy  of  language,  the  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  different  dialects  of 
the  former. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Moral  Philosophy;  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy, &c.  &c. 

In  our  next  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader  a  few  instances  of  the 
particular  tasks  under  some  of  these  heads^  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  work. 


intelligence: 
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ExtrocUftmn  a  letttr^  hUeljff^tceivedJrom  an  Amarkan  rending  ikere* 

Tov  may  jad^  a  little  of  oor^al  here.  1  wtflk  tiearhf  three  miles^nearly  six 
Diilea,  I  should  say,  every  morning,  when  not  ffrerented  by  very  late  hours  the 
night  before,  to  the  Gymnastic  School,  where,  as  I  did  this  ?ery  morning,  I  am 
quite  sure  to  find — whether  it  rain  or  shine— whether  it  be  cold  or  warm,  a  class 
of  five  yoang  men,  mixed  up  with  a  few  lads,  and  not  a  few  middle  aged  men, 
prepared  for  exercise.  We  continned  oar  school  ihr^ughotU  the  uhoU  winter : 
in  the  open  air,  of  eoune^  and  mostly  without  cover ;  and  this  very  evening,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  papers  enclosed  we  are  to  meet  pubficly  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  national  gymruuium  here.' 

Press  the  subject  upon  my  countrymen,  T  beseech  you.  I  know  of  nothing  so 
Important  as  good  education — hardly  any  thing  so  Important  as  good  physical 
education ;  for  my  belief  Is,  that  a  eood  physical  education  is  per  $e  a  good  mo« 
Tal  education.  1  wrote  a  great  whue  ago  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject,  and 
offered  to  secure  him  a  capital  German  professor, — one  who  would  be  recommend- 
ed by  Voelker  himself,  if  he^  (Mr.  J.)  would  authorise  me.  I  should  remark, 
here,  that,  when  the  season  gets  a  little  further  advanced,  we  are  to  have — a 
multitude  of  beginoers— Kterary  men — physicians— artists,  etc.— and  even  hard 
woridng  mechanics,  (or  operativet^)  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them  now — at  our 
new  schools.  You  would  hardly  believe  it ;  but  1  know  from  actual  eiperi- 
ence  that  after  a  few  weeks  driiKog,  the  pupil,  though  he  be  a  hard  worker, 
is  better  able  to  endure  the  fotigue  of  a  daily  occupation,  after  having  been  at 
the  Gymnasium,  than  he  would  have  been  before  he  took  to  it,  by  lying  two  or 
three  hours  longer  in  bed,  and  going  freth  to  his  workshop,  as  they  call  it. 

it  n  vain  to  say  tiiat  no  accidents  ever  occur  at  such  a  place,  or  at  «uch  a 
school,  as  we  are  speaking  of;  because,  in  spite  of  the  teacher^  young  men — grown 
men — will  be  doing  what  they  please ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  can  say  that  no 
eeriout  aeeidenl  is  ever  likely  to  happen^  though  the  exercises  would  appear  to  a 
Stranger  very  dangerous— veyy ;  and  /  ibnmr,  of  my  own  knowledge,  as  the  lawyers 
would  say,  that  since  Mr.  Voelker  has  been  here,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred 
in  bis  school— except  to  mytejfhnd  onl  or  two  other  inconsiderate  adventurers  ;-^ 
and  we  were  only  put  aside  for  a  week  or  two. 

fTbe  gentleman  from  whose  letter  the  preceding  extracts  are  made  has  oblig- 
ingly sent  us  a  couple  of  pamphlets  containing,  an  account  of  Prof.  Voelker^s 
Gymnasium,  and  the  Prospectus  of  the  London  Gyomastic  Society,  which  we 
hope  to  find  room  for  in  our  next.] 


MEXICO. 

A  letter  has  been  recently  received  at  the  missionary  footts  from  Mr  Brighamy 
who  has  been  travelling  extensively  in  South  Aaerica  for  tbe  parpose  chiefly  of  as- 
certaining the  moral  aod  religious  condition  of  tbe  comtry.    Tlie  letter  referred 
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to  cootaint  a  bikf  accoant  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  which  it  appeari  that  the 

colleges  are  large,  some  of  them  well  endowed,  and  have  many  stadents.    Their 
book»  and  their  method  of  instruction  are  still  of  the  scholastic  character. 

A  Lancasteriao  school  is  now  in  operation;  and  a  Mr.  Jones,  son  in  law  of  Lan*^ 
caster,  has  hopes  of  establishing  soon  a  school  for  teaching. 

PRIZE   FUND   FOR  THE   LATIN   SCHOOL  OF   BOSTON. 

About  three  years  since,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  distinguished  for  bis  intelligence  and 
liberality,  proposed  to  the  School  Committee  to  furnish,  by  way  of  experiment, 
funds  to  procure  two  gold  nudalt^  of  the  yaliie  of  fifty  dollars  each ;  to  be  assigned 
one  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  who  should  have  evinced  dili- 
gence in  his  studies,  respect  to  his  teachers,  and  urbanity  towards  his  school-fel- 
lows ;  and  the  other  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  EngKsh  High  School,  on  like  coo- 
ditions.  Thef>e  medals  were  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  School  commit- 
tee and  the  Principals  of  the  schools,  respectively ;  and  to  be  awarded  by  theoL 
They  were  to  be  presented  bj  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  examination  of  the  public  schools.  These  medals  were  thus  pre- 
sented for  two  years.  But  it  was  Ibund  that  the  circle  of  their  influence  was 
small ;  that,  very  soon,  competition  was  confined  to  two  or  three  in  each  school. 
The  donor  thererore,  very  judiciously  resolved  to  vary  the  form  of  his  liberalitv, 
and  to  extend  its  influence  more  generally  through  the  school.  He  accofdinOT 
gave  at  once,  a  sum  towards  a  permanent  fund  for  prizes ;  the  iniereti  of  which 
is  annually  to  be  applied  to  the  same  uses  with  the  annual  subscription,  which 
ceased  a  vear  ago^subsequent  sabscriptions  have  made  the  sum  amount  to  seveo 
hundred  doUan.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  originally  given  in  1819 
towards  a  permanent  fund<-^This  sum  together  with  the  recent  subscription 
amounts  to  $  1050. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  sum  may  be  increased  to  about  two  thousand  doUan, 
which  would  furnish  the  means  of  supplying  inducements  to  diligence,  and  rewards 
for  solitary  study  to  all  the  classes  of  tl!e  schooh 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

PhUadeiphiay  April  20, 1826. 

'    The  ninth  quarteriy  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  was  held  at  the  new  Hall 
>-the  Pre«ident  in  the  chair,  and  S.  V.  Merrick  was  appointed  Secretary, 

The  following  Report  was  received  ftom  the  Board  of  Managers,  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  S.  V.  Mkrrick,  Secretary. 

To  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  the  State  of  Pensylvania,  the  board  of  manageit 
respectfully  present  the  following  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  quarter 
whkh  has  just  expired. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board,  after  the  annual  election,  was  held  on  tiie  Sltt 
of  January,  when  the  board  was  organised,  and  Thomas  Fletcher  was  choseo 
chairman,  and  John  R.  Warder,  Clenc,  for  the  current  year. 

The  building  of  the  hall  has  advanced  with  rapidity,  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  months.  The  District  Court  of  the  United  States  have  taken  dos- 
session  of  their  apartments ;  and  the  board  have  held  their  meetings  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  since  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  lectures  of  the  season,  have  been  brought  to  a  close.  Three  re^lar  courses 
were  given — one  on  Chemistry,  by  Mr.  Keating,  one  on  Mechanics,  by  Dr« 
Jones,  and  one  on  Natural  History,  by  Dr.  Godman.  Besides  these,  however, 
many  kctures  were  delivered  by  difllerent  members  of  the  Institute.  Before  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Pattenoo  volunteered  to  supply  his  place,  and  gave 
lectures  on  the  strength  and  stress  of  timbers.  Mr,  P.  A.  Browne  gave  lectures 
on  the  law  of  apprentice  and  master ;  Dr.Griffith  on  tlic  diseases  incident  to  me- 
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cbanicf  ftnd  nuuiafactaren ;  Or.  Darrach  oo  the  mechaniim  of  the  human  frame ; 
aod,  at  the  cloie  of  the  seaiODf  Dr.  Hare  gave  at  hit  own  room,  lectures  oo  elec- 
tricitjr. 

The  audieace  at  the  lecturet,  was  always  numerous  and  attentive,  and  it  is  be- 
liered  that  this  important  and  prominent  department  of  the  Institute,  has  not  failed 
^o  prove  eminentijr  useful. 

StilJ,  it  must  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  a 
course  of  lectures,  requires  a  degree  of  preparatonr  instruction,  and  a  maturity  of 
age,  which  many  of  our  auditors  do  not  possess,  liie  great  and  fundamental  object 
for  which  we  were  established,  namely,  to  improve  the  condition  and  elevate  the 
character  of  the  operative  class  of  society,  by  affording  them  the  only  effectual 
means  for  this  purpose,  edueaiitmy  cannot  be  accomplished  by  lectures  alone.  To 
attain  this  object  effectually,  we  must  commence  at  an  early  age,  and  it  should 
be  our  aim  to  give  to  the  children  of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  who  are 
generally  in  but  moderate  circumstances,  the  advantages  of  education  which  have 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  which  have  ever  constituted 
the  choisest  boon  that  wealth  could  purchase  for  them. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  the  Board  established,  nearly  two  years  ago,  a 
school  for  mathematics,  and  one  for  drawbg.  But  the  schools  are  insulated,  and 
do  not  constitute,  as  they  ought,  parts  of  a  complete  system  of  elementary  edu- 
cation ;  and  they  have  failed,  from  this  cause,  and,  it  is  believed,  from  this  cause 
idone,  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  were  formed  at  their  commeacement. 

At  present  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more  enlarged  and  perfect  plan  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  Institute,  seems  to  be  universally  felt ;  and  accordingly  at  the  meeting 
•f  the  Bonrd  on  the  Hih  of  April,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  extend  tlic  system  of  education  according  to  the  general  outline  of  a  plan 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Instruction ;  one  of  the  leading  features  of  which, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Hioa  School  Dbpartmbnt,  in  which  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction  sliall  be  introduced,  and  in  which  the  elementi  of  mathemat- 
ics, drawing,  geography,  history,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and,  when  prac- 
ticable, the  French  and  Spanish,  shall  be  taught. 

[The  preceding  account  is  from  the  Franklin  Journal,  a  valuable  monthly  pe? 
nodical  issued  by  the  above  Institute.] 

MR.  Owen's  school  at  new-harmony,  (indiana.) 

[A  letter  lately  received  from  the  above  place  contains  the  following  very  in- 
teresting information  concerning  that  department  of  Mr.  Owen's  arrangements 
which  regards  the  subject  of  education.] 

There  are  four  hundred  children  belongng  to  the  society,  besides  those  of 
strangers  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  number,  when  all  are  organised, 
will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  three  large  buildings.  Of  these  one  win  be  that 
known  aniong  the  Harmonians  by  the  name  of  the  steeple  bouse.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  sixty  feet  by  forty,  height  two  stories.  The  upper  part  will  serve  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  boys  to  sleep,  the  lower  part  is  divided  into  workshops ; 
shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  tinmen,  stocking  weavers,  &c.,  at  which  the 
boys  all  learn  to  work  part  of  their  time  as  a  recreation  fVom  more  studious 
pursuits,  besides  being  occasionally  emploved  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  all  Of 
which  are  cultivated  on  the  most  mDprovea  principles  of  agriculture  adopted  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  All  these  exercises  are  substituted  for  the  gymnastic  of 
the  old  schools,  and  are  equally  strengthening  for  the  body,  and  may  be  made 
the  means  of  training  them  to  activity  and  energy  so  useful  in  the  common  oc- 
cupations of  life.  The  boys  already  can  make  their  own  shoes,  clothes,  &c., 
and  in  a  short  time  may  be  able  to  furnish  these  articles  to  the  whole  community. 
At  the  same  time  tliey  learn  intellectual  arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics, 
ice.,  for  trades  are  used  instead  of  play,  and  as  an  amusement  when  the  boys 
are  tired  of  mental  labor.  One  hundred  and  fifty  girls  of  all  ages,  under  the 
VOL.  I.  48  . 
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directioD  of  M&dame  F.,  art  taaght  the  same  as -the  boys,  that  it  drawiagy 
music,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  a  little  chemistry,  ftc* 
The  older  girls  are  divided  into  classes.  One  class  takes  by  turns  the  cookings, 
another  the  washing,  and  a  third  keeping  the  house  in  order,  a  fourth  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton  wool;  for  there  are  no  servants  in  the  society  :  all  work,  never 
working  long  at  the  same  time,  no  class  occupied  above  half  of  a  day  at  the 
same  work ;  which  makes  it  easy,  and  not  fatiguing.  Children  have  hitherto 
been  unjustly  treated  ;  their  time  made  a  burthen  to  them,  for  want  of  occupa- 
tion agreeable  to  their  inclination  and  faculties ;  for  when  properly  managjed^ 
instead  of  being  a  burthen,  they  might  be  made  a  help  to  all  connected  witk 
them.  Experimental  farming  schools  is  one  of  the  plans  long  had  in  view,  where 
children  would  not  only  be  well  educated,  but  turn  the  help-part  of  their  educa* 
tion  into  the  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  them. 

From  the  talents  of  the  instructers,  and  the  superiority  of  the  machinery,  this 
place  will  probably  be  the  first  in  the  union  for  a  useful  education, ' 

Extracts  from  a  letter  dated  New-Harmony^  March  31st,  1826. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  large  hall  about  100  feet  square ;  the  tower 
part  for  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  dancing,  and  music  ;  the  upper  part  for  a 
library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  cabinets  of  mineralo|j,  &c. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  packages  of  books,  &c.,  have  just  arrived  via  New 
Orleans.  The  works  are  the  most  useful  and  the  most  splendid  that  could  be 
procured  on  natural  history,  antiquities,  architecture,  agriculture,  &c.  There 
IS  besides  an  extensive  collection  of  paintings  and  prints. 

Our  teachers  are  Messrs.  Neef,  Phiquepal,  T.  Say,  and  several  other  eminent 
foreigners.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  place  offers  advantages  for  edu- 
cation which  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  part  of  this  country.  The 
expenses  attending  the  education,  board,  &c.,  of  one  pupil  are  not  over  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum ;  and,  when  we  get  every  thing  properly  organised, 
will  not  exceed  half  that  sum. 

[The  munificent  provisions  for  education  at  New-Harmony,  are  derived,  we 
have  been  told,  from  the  liberality  of  an  individual  wtio  is  extf nf ively  known  for 
his  generous  patronage  of  education  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
whom  the  monitorial  school  of  this  city  is  indebted  for  a  valuable  cabinet  of 
minerals.] 

NOTES    SCHOOL. 

[The  following  account  is  from  Mr.  B.  M.  Tyler,  Principal  of  the  above  named 
institution.] 

Noyes  School  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Andover,  county  of  Merrimack,  on  the 
main  road  leading  from  Concord  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.  nineteen  miles  from  the 
former  place.  It  was  founded  by  Joseph  Noyes,  trader,  late  of  this  town,  who 
gave  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  its  support.  It  went  bto  operation  September, 
1»23.  A  wooden  building  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  school,  forty  by 
thirty  feet,  one  story  high.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  apartments  ;  two 
school  rooms,  and  a  library  room.  The  largest  school  room  will  contain  fifty 
four  scholars,  the  smallest  twenty -five.  The  desks  for  the  scholars  are  all  upoo 
one  side  facing  the  desk  of  the  instructer. 

One  instructer  is  employed.  During  the  first  year  the  number  of  scholars  ave- 
raged twenty-five,  during  the  second,  thirty,  and  for  the  remaining  six  months 
tofij.  There  is  one  house  for  the  accommodation  of  scholars,  within  one  mile  of 
the  school  house ;  the  place  for  the  school  house  being  fixed  by  the  will  of  the 
donor;  but  this  house  is  larw,  and  well  arranged  for  boardine,  which,  with  the 
farm  upon  which  it  stands,  belongs  to  the  school.  The  school  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  six  Directors,  wiio  fill  their  own  vacancies.  The  course  of  study  in  this 
school,  is  confined  exclusively  to  English  branches  of  education. 

Tlie  branches  of  education  taught  in  this  school,  are  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing, 
English  Grammar,  Comporition,  Elocution,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
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0«oDietrTf  TrigODometry,  Codic  SectknB,  Sonreyiof ,  (theoreticft]^  and  prac- 
tkaUjr,)  Natural  and  moral  Philoflopby,LogiCy  History^  CbeouBtry,  (theoretically) 
Topography,  the  use  of  the  Barometer,  &c. 

The  books  usod  in  this  school,  are  Scott^s  Lessons,  Murray's  Grammar  and  Ex- 
ercises, Blair's  Rhetoric,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Walker's  Dictiooary,  Ad- 
am's and  Watch's  Arithmetics,  Button's  Mathematics,  Gibson's  Surfeying,  Blair 
and  Enfiekl's  Natural  Philosophy,  Paler's  Moral  Philosophy,  Morsels  Geography^ 
Hedge's  Logic,  Butlers'  History,  Gotting's  Chemistry. 

As  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  that  system  of  instruction  has  been 
adopted,  which  tends  to  create  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  give  the  pupil  the 
clearest  conceptions  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  branch  to  which  he  attends. 
It  is  our  design  to  make  thorough  rather  than  ornamental  scholars. 

When  a  scholar  commences  any  particular  branch,  we  aim  to  give  him  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  tlie  leading  prmciples  of  that  branch.  These  serve  as  a 
fuide  to  his  farther  progress  and  also  to  excite  his  attention. 

But  our  first  object  with  young  scholars,  is  to  excite  in  them  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. This  is  not  only  one  of  Sie  most  important,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult 
objects  to  be  attained. 

Much  time  is  spent  in  familiar  observations  and  illustrations. 

Those  recitations  which  depend  most  upon  the  judgement,  are  heard  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  different  recitations  of  the  same  scholar  are  kept  as  far  apart  as 
time  will  allow. 

Reason  is  considered  the  best  system  of  government.  When  this  is  inadequate, 
extra  duties  are  imposed ;  and  when  neither  will  reclaim  the  offender,  he  is  sus- 
pended for  several  days.  No  coporeal  punbhment  is  inflicted.  We  prevent 
idleness  more  by  a  requisition  of  thorough  lessons,  than  by  watching.  If  a  scho- 
lar has  neglected  to  get  his  lesson,  he  is  detained  untill  he  is  able  to  recite  it 
well.  Gymnastics  have  been  introduced  as  far  as  the  situation  of  the  school  would 
adinit.  Tuition  seventy  five  cents  a  quarter ;  and  board  seven  shiflbgs  and  six 
|>ence  per  week. 

READING  BOOK  FOR  INFANTS 

It  is  with  uncommon  pleasure  that  we  inform  our  readers  of  the  above  publi- 
cation. It  is  now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Samuel  Worcester  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 
a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 

This  proposed  book  is  to  contain  a  series  of  reading  and  spelling  lessons  com- 
bined* It  will  embrace  all  or  most  of  the  valuable  improvements  suggested  by  the 
vecent  English  publications  on  the  instruction  of  infants.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  neat  cuts,  and  is  in  every  way  rendered  amusing  as  well  as  instructive. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  designs,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  recommending  it  as  the  most  ingenious  and  practical  volume  which  has 
yet  appeared,  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  education  or  of  primary  schools. 

INCREASING   ATTENTION   TO   THE   SUBJECT   OF   EDUCATION. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  that,  among  the  many  newspapers  which  are  pub- 
.Tished  daily  or  weekly,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  subject  of  education 
is  frequently  brought  forward,  and  that  useful  suggestions  are  often  made  for 
improvement  in  schools,  and  in  domestic  instruction.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  must  greatly  aid  the  progress  of  the  public  mind  on  this  important  sub- 
ject so  iutimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  cooimunity. 

Of  newspapers  not  published  in  tliis  city,  we  would  mention  the  Family  Visitor, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia  ;  the  Christian  Monitor,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
the  Ontario  Repository,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  as  having  assigned  a  portion  of 
their  columns  to  the  department  of  education. 

MR.  NOAH  Webster's  dictionary. 
S.  ConTcr9<?,  of  New  Haven,  has  ii^sucd  proposals  for  publishing  the  abov* 
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work  by  eubacription.  This  dictionary  is  to  be  entiUed  ^Ao  American  Dictioii- 
ary  of  the  Englifrh  Language,*    It  is  to  present  the  following  improremeiits. 

Additional  toordt  amounting  to  ^,000 ;  upwards  of  5000  of  which  are  modem 
8cienti£c  terms :  preeite  and  teehnteal  definitions :  addUumal  iignifiaUiom  omitted 
in  n^ost  other  works,  and  amounting  to  between  thirty  and  fifty  thousand :  neir 
etjpnologieal  deductions^  kc. 

The  work  is  to  appear  in  two  quarto  vols.,  and  is  to  be  executed  in  a  Tuy 
tuperior  style  :  Subbcription  price,  twenty  dollars. 

BOSTON  HIGH   SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

^  The  eiamioation  of  candidates  for  admission  into  this  school,  was  commenc- 
ed on  Wednesday,  Feb.  2?,  by  the  sub-committee  and  master,  and  continued 
through  the  three  following  days. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  exammed  was  386 :  of  these  theit  were  31 
between  eleven  and  itcelve  years  of  age,  69  between  tveive  and  thirteen^  li  be* 
tween  thirteen  and  fourteen^  94  between /ourffm  and  Jifteen^  and  14  who  bavt 
attained  the  age  ofjifteen^  since  the  second  Monday  of  last  December,  and  who 
were  entitled  to  an  examination  as  candidates,  by  a  vote  of  tlie  school  committee. 

Tl)e  candidates  were  examined  in  reading,  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic and  writing ;  and  in  aU  these  branches  ihe  examination  was  critical  and 
thorough.  Every  individual  was  questioned  m  each  of  these  studies,  vntil  the 
place  in  a  scale  previously  fixed  upon,  to  which  her  attainments  entitled  ber| 
was  ascertained  with  as  much  precision  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  only  135  of  the  whole  number  examined,  were 
qualified  for  admission ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  remainder  might  pass  at 
least  another  year,  profitably  in  the  grammar  schools.  All  these  were,  there- 
fore, received  ;  although  12^2  was  the  greatest  number  that  bad  been  ccnteni- 
plated,  and  for  which  arrangements  had  been  made.* 

^In  many  respects,  this  institution  is  an  experiment ;  and  it  cannot  be  fairly 
teited,  without  patient  and  laborious  exertions.  A  free  school  for  the  instruction 
of  females,  founded  on  principles  so  liberal,  is  in  itself  a  novelty ;  but  such  a 
novelty  argues  well  for  the  spirit  and  improvement  of  the  age,  and  of  the  comma* 
nity  wherein  it  is  fostered.  Although  the  correct  literary  education  of  females 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  subject  of  comparatively  little,  or  even  of  secondary 
importance ;  this  is,  perhaps,  the  first  school,  established  by  the  public  care  and 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  in  which  they  may  receive  a  systematical  count 
of  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature  and  science.  Much  de- 
pends, therefore,  on  the  success  of  this  experiment ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  the  public  may  not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations.^ — Pamphlet  on  the 
above  School. 

After  having  visited  the  school,  and  received  the  highest  gratification  from  the 
general  arrangements,  and  the  exercises  of  particular  classes,  the  editor  of  thif 
work  would  in^prove  the  opportunity  of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
this  interesting  seminary.  It  doe)  honor  equally  to  the  city  and  the  instructor. 
The  numerous  details  of  arrangement^all  of  which  manifest  experience  and 
ingenuity  6n  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  punctuality,  order,  and  intelligence,  oq 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  perfect  success  of  monitorial  instmctJoOi 
present  too  many  topics  for  the  limits  ol  an  article  of  intelligence. 

We  shall,  we  hope,  soon  receive  a  full  account  of  the  whole  method  of  in* 
strurtion  adopted  in  this  school.  We  shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  bestow- 
ing on  it  more  of  (he  attention  to  which  it  ij«  so  justly  entitled. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  hope  that  parents,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  education,  will  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  state  of  instruction  in  this 
school.  The  necessary  means  will,  we  hope,  be  speedily  taken  for  rendering 
permanent  the  high  advantages  which  this  seminary  ofiTers  to  the  young  females 
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of  our  city.  At  present,  &•  the  liamberoracbolars  is  limited,  and  the  seati  are  ac- 
tually filled,  DO  additional  class  can  be  admitted  this  year  ;  unless  arrangements 
are  made  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  benefits  of  this  exceileot  institution 
must,  in  that  case,  be  restricted  to  the  pupils  of  the  present  year.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  Tigorous  and  effBctiye  measures  will  be  adopted  for  constantly  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  usefulness  on  which  this  school  has  so  successfully  entered* 

EDUCATION   IN   INDIA. 

Charles  Lushington,  Esq.  a  gentleman  in  the  ci?il  senice  of  the  British 
East  India  company,  has  published,  in  Calcutta,  a  highly  interesting  work  under 
the  following  title,  ^  The  History,  Design,  and  present  state  of  the  Religious,  Be- 
nevolent and  Charitable  Institutions,  founded  by  the  British  in  Calcutta  and  its 
Tici&ity.'  The  volume  is  neatly  executed,  and  is  embellished  with  lithographic 
sketches  of  the  buildings  erected  for  colleges,  schools,  &c. :  it  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  state  of  the  press  in  Calcutta. 

Much  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  mstitotions  founded  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  education  among  the  native  as  well  as  the  European  population.  Con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  we  have  never  read  any  publication  which  reiects 
more  lustre  on  British  benevolence,  or  which  presents  more  cheering  prospects  to 
the  contemplation  of  minds  which  are  disposed  to  regard  human  happiness  as  de- 
pendent to  a  great  extent  on  education. 

If  circumstances  permit,  we  will  return,  at  another  opportimity,  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  enter  further  into  datail. 

At  present  we  can  do  no  more  than  give  a  fist  of  those  institutioDs  whici)  are 
most  immediately  connected  with  the  objects  of  this  Journal.  These  are  as 
follows : 

The  Gwtmmeni  Sanacrii  College^  founded  for  the  encouragement  of  Sanscrit 
literature,  in  connection  with  the  improvements  of  modem  science. 

Oovemmeni  Mahomedan  College,  ^The  object  of  the  Ibunder  of  this  tnstitution, 
was  to  produce  from  it  well  qualified  officers  for  the  courts  of  justice.  The  course 
of  study  embraces  the  Arabic  language,  general  literature,  law,  philosophy,  isc. 

Caleutta  School  Book  Society j  whose  object  chiefly  is  the  preparing  and  pub- 
Ifohing  for  cheap  or  gratuitous  distribution,  works  useful  in  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  Asiatic  as  well  as  English.  This  society  consists  of  natives  as  well 
as  of  Europeans  ;-^some  of  the  former  are  princes  and  chiefs  of  high  rank. 

Ckileutta  School  Society,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  improving  ex- 
isting schools,  and  of  establishing  and  supporting  additional  ones,  as  well  as  pre- 
paring select  pupils  of  distinguished  talents  by  superior  instruction  for  becoming 
teachers  and  translators.  This  society,  though  independent  of  the  former,  main- 
tains a  harmonious  cooperation  with  its  efforts. 

LadieM*  Society  for  natioe  female  edveation,  a  highly  promising  institution,  but 
yet  in  its  infancy. 

Benevolent  institution  for  the  instruction  of  indigent  children, — The  schools 

of  this  society  are  on  the  Lancasterian  plan :— >aggregate  number  of  children  for 

18^  five  hundred.  Upwards  of  1000  youth,  rescued  from  vice  and  ignorance  by 

tiiis  institution,  are  advancing  in  usefulness  to  society,  and  rising  to  opulence  and 

-respectability. 

School  for  native  Doctors — embracing  the  objects  of  general  education,  as 
well  as  of  professional  study.  The  enterprising  superintendent  has  already  ac- 
complished a  translation  of  several  standard  works  on  anatomy  and  medicine, 
and  has  produced  several  skilful  surgeons. 

.These  are  but  a  part  of  the  institutions  which  are  more  or  less  devoted  to  the 
religious  and  moral  improvement  of  India,  by  means  of  education.  We  have 
•elected  some  of  the  most  interestiog,  and  have  gone  as  far  as  our  limit»  will 
allow,  but  we  cannot  close  this  article  of  intelligence  without  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Missionary  Rooms,  through  whose 
kindness  wc  have  been  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  this  sketch  of  the  ef- 
forts of  philanthropy,  and  the  progress  of  education,  in  a  region  so  interesting  in 
its  moral  and  intellectual  condition. 
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WOKKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Art  of  Reading :  or  Rules  for  the  attainuient  of  a  just  and  coN 
rect  Enunciation  of  written  language.  Mostly  selected  from  Walker's 
Elements  of  £locutioo»  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.     Boston, 

1826.    ]2mo.  pp.  68. 

Id  the  haods  of  experienced  and  judkious  teachers,  this  compend  will  be  veij 
useful.  It  gives  the  substance  of  Walker's  treatises,  stripped  of  whaterer  if 
merely  theoretic  and  discursive. 

The  compiler  has  shuwn  much  judgement  and  taste  in  bis  selection  of  matter  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  has  not  ventured  to  take  greater  libertiet 
than  he  has,  with  the  system  from  which  his  extracts  are  made. 

Even  by  this  Uttle  abridgement,  it  would  seem  that  a  jroung  scholar  most  be 
master  oififiy  rules,  before  he  can  be  expected  to  read  well.  Walker's  chief 
fault  is,  that  be  has  spun  out  his  system  to  so  tedious  an  extent. 

Nearly  twenty  of  the  labomd  ruJes  of  that  author  might  have  been  condensed 
into  the  following  sentence,  HVhere  the  sense  is  unfinished,  suspend  the  voice ; 
and  where  it  is  complete,  let  the  voice  fall.'  See  Knowles's  abridgement  of 
Walker's  system. 

In  a  direction  such  as  the  above,  there  is  something  rational  and  intdligibley 
and  perfectly  true  to  nature, — something  which  the  pupil  can  understand  as  weH 
as  his  teacher.  But  in  the  number  and  Tariety  of  Walker's  rules,  confusioo  and 
perplexity  are  unavoidable. 

A  second  edition  of  this  manual  will  no  doubt  be  soon  wanted;  and  in  it,  we 
hope  the  editor  wiU  add  to  the  value  of  his  work  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
rules,  and  multiplying  appropriate  exampies. 

Sacred  Extracts  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments, 
for  the  more  convenient  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  inspired 
writers.  For  the  use  of  schools.  Second  edition.  Boston.  1815. 
18roo.  pp.  360. 

That  the  juvenile  reader  of  the  Sacred  volume  needs  a  guide  to  aid  him  in  the 
selection  of  such  parts  as  are  intelligible  to  him  and  are  best  adapted  to  instruct  and 
improve  him,  is  matter  of  common  observation.  AH  parents  and  teachers,  how- 
ever, have  not  equal  time  and  opportunities  for  asf  litiog  their  children  in  this  way. 
The  present  volume  is  one  therefore  which  seems  calculated  for  extensive  usefbhieH. 

Any  commendation  of  ours  would  be  superfluous  after  mentioning  that  the  book 
bears  the  recommendation  of  such  names  as  the  late  President  Dwight,  Dr* 
Morse,  and  Dr.  Nott.  ' 

The  first  lines  of  English  Grammar,  being  a  brief  abstract  of  the  au- 
thors larger  work.  Designed  for  young  learners.  By  Goold  Brown^ 
Second  edition.     New -York  :  1826.      18mo.  pp.  108. 

This  little  book  some  teachers  may  think  is  not  called  for;  oince  Murray's 
Abridgment  is  already  in  so  extensive  use ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
better,  to  have  had  Mr.  Brown's  improvements  so  arranged  as  still  to  leave  the 
ground  to  the  distinguished  grammarian  to  whom  we  are  all  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  theoretic  grammar. 

Mr.  Brown's  eflbrts  however,  arc  we  think,  so  valuable  as  to  be  fully  entitled  to 
a  place  in  school  books  on  grammar.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we 
consider  the  First  Lines  as  the  most  accurate,  and  every  way  the  most  merito* 
nous  work  on  the  commonly  received  plan. 

Teachers  who  have  felt  and  complained  of  the  omissions  and  other  imperfec- 
tions of  Murray  will  be  gratified  to  find  a  manual  which  requires  so  little  oral  filKng 
up^  and  so  few  explanations  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions. 
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Aq  Abridgement  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  by  Hugh  Blair,  D.D.  great-' 
\y  improved,  by  the  addition,  to  each  page,  of  appropriate  questions. 
Dy  Re?.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.  principal  of  a  literary  Seminary  for 
young  ladies,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Fifth  edition.  Concord, 
N.  H:  1825.     18mo.  pp.  326. 

Of  the  many  abridgements  of  Blair  this  is  the  most  careful  and  the  moit  jadi* 
dioos  we  have  seeo. 

One  peculiar  advantage  which  it  offen  to  instrac^ers  is,  that  all  the  questions 
naturally  or  properly  rising  our  of  the  tezt^  are  presented  in  smaller  type,  at  the 
foot  of  each  page.  This  arrangement  facilitates  the  business  of  the  teacher,  and| 
at  the  same  time,  furnishes  sufficient  exercise  to  the  mind.of  the  pupil. 

The  Pronouncing  Introduction.  Introduction  to  the  English  Read- 
er: or,  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Poetry ;  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  younger  classes  of  learners  in  reading ;  and  to  imbue  their 
minds  with  the  love  of  virtue.  To  which  are  added,  rules  and  observa- 
tions for  assisting  children  to  read  with  propriety.  By  Lindley  Mur- 
ary,  to  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  Key,  is  scrupulou^y  applied,  Mr. 
Walker's  Pronunciation  of  the  Classical  Proper  names,  and  of  nume- 
rous other  words,  difficult  to  pronounce,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting 
of  words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons,  with  definitions.  By  Is- 
rael Alger,  Jun.  A.M.     Boston:   1823.     ]2mo.  pp.  168. 

The  Pronouncing  English  Reader.  The  English  Reader :  or, 
Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  selected  from  the  best  writers.  Designed  to 
assist  young  persons  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect ;  to  improve 
their  language  and  sentiments ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  With  a  few  preliminary  ob- 
servations on  the  principles  of  good  reading.  By  Lindley  Murray, 
to  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  Key,  is  scrupulously  applied,  Mr.  Walker*s 
Pronunciation  of  the  Classical  Proper  names,  and  of  numerous  other 
words,  difficult  to  pronounce.  By  Israel  Alger,  Jun.  A.  M.  Boston: 
1824.     12mo.  pp.  264. 

These  books  are  valuable  contributions  to  a  general  and  extensive  reformation 
lo  the  style  of  reading.  The  department  of  pronunciation  is  treated  with  a  ru^or 
and  closeness  of  attention  which  it  has  never  before  received.  Every  word  in 
which  any  mistake  could  be  made,  is  carefully  and  distinctly  marked. 

If  this  edition  of  Murray^s  reading  books  should  obtain,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
the  exclusive  currency  in  our  schools  in  town  and  country,  it  would  take  tmt  a  few 
years  to  produce  a  uniform  and  correct  pronunciation  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  this  edition  of  these  justly  popular  works  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
schools  of  this  country  has  outstripped  that  in  England.     School  books  such  as 
these  before  us  would  be  of  great  service  there,  in  rooting  out  the  provincial  pe- 
culiarities which  are  sill  suffered  to  remain  in  too  many  places. 
The  execution  of  these  books,  we  may  add,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publishen. 
> 

An  Outline  of  Bible  History  with  notes  and  observations ;  adapted 
to  the  Minds  of  Youth,  and  designed  for  Sabbath  and  other  Schools ; 
with  engravings.  By  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich.  Second  edition. 
Hartford.     1825.     18mo.     pp.  108. 

This  outline  may  be  very  serviceable  in  the  instruction  of  pupils  who  are  very 
young.     The  cattcheticaJ  form  is  perhaps  preferable  at  sueh  an  age.    Other 
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ymej  we  ihovlcl  hava  preferred  a  comMctad  and  regolar  treatise,  oa  wfaidi  tbe 
mina  of  the  scholar  mif^t  be  improved  bj  the  exercise  of  famishing  answers  to 
the  questions. 

There  is,  we  are  bappf  to  saj,  much  osefol  iafoimation  in  this  little  maniiafy 
and  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  a  Taluable  assistant  both  in  school  and  at  home. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Child's  Arithmetic,  or  tbe  Elements  of  Calculation  in  the 
spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  method,  for  tbe  use  of  Children  between  tbe 
ages  of  three  and  seven  years.  By  William  B.  Fowle,  Instructer  of 
tbe  Monitorial  School,  Boston.     Boston,  1826:  24mo.     pp.  104. 

This  iovahiable  little  work  win,  we  hope,  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  every  inttUi* 
cent  mother  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  early  improvement  of  her  children* 
rTothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
much  satisfaction  that  we  see  this  department  occupied  by  a  teacher  of  Mr. 
Fowlers  talent  and  experience. 

The  book  is  ingeniously  and  happily  adapted  to  tbe  class  of  learners  for  whose 
use  it  is  prepared.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  No.  3  of  the  valuable  English  series  of 
publications,  entitled  *  Hints  to  Parents,^  and  is  intended  to  be  used  ^  as  an  iotro- 
doction  to  the  more  advanced  work  of  Colbum,  which  has  wrought  such  a  revo- 
lution in  our  schools.' 

We  have  recommended  this  book  to  mothers,  but  it  is  equally  suited  to  the 
teachers  or  monitors  of  very  young  classes  at  school.  W  e  hope  the  day  is  not 
distant,  when  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  will  afford  a  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness  to  this  excellent  little  volume. 


We  are  sorry  that  authors  and  publishers  in  the  department  of  children's 
books,  should  be  so  indiiferent  to  the  opportunity  of  notice  which  our  pages  affords 
as  to  leave  us  unprovided  with  a  single  other  work  of  the  kind  for  our  present  nmn* 
bei.  We  regret  this  neglect,  because  we  consider  children's  books  as  possessing 
a  vast  importance,  from  their  incalculable  influence  on  the  formation  of  tbe  young 
mind  and  heart.  We  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  reiterate  tbe  complaint  we  have 
DOW  made. •» We  attribute  our  want  of  books  of  this  sort  to  the  indifference  fisit 
towards  this  department ;  and  we  presume  we  refer  the  thing  to  its  true  cause  \ 
ibr  whilst  our  stock  of  children's  books  is  exhausted,  we  have  on  hand  otariy>yi|r 
■chool  books,  sent  us  for  the  purpose  of  being  reviewed,  or  mentioiied  in  a  notice. 
When  adverting  to  this  subject,  we  feel  called  on  to  express  our  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Munroe  &  Francis,  of  this  city,  who  have  enabled  us  to  enrich  our  pages 
with  notices  of  many  excellent  works  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  is  in  fact  from  these  publishers  that  we  have  received  the  greater  number  of 
books  for  children,  which  have  received  a  notice  since  tbe  commencement  of  our 
work. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received  since  our  last : 

A  communication  from  the  Female  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  T. 

Account  of  the  College  of  Soreze,  near  Revel,  department  of  Upper  Garonne, 
France. 

School  act  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Account  of  the  Fellenberg  School,  Windsor,  Conn. — Hopkins  Academy,  Had- 
ley,  Mass. — Classical  Seminary  for  Toung  Ladies,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Annual  report  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of  New 
York.— Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.— New  York  Female  High 
School. 

Ao  article  on  the  exercise  of  the  voice,  treated  as  a  branch  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Strictures  on  Murray's  Grammar,  continued. 

Review  of  President  Humphrey's  Address. 

Remarks  on  the  pcesent  system  of  Education. 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS   OF    THE   PRIMARY   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE    OF 

THE    CITY   OF    BOSTON. 

[The  matter  contained  in  the  pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title, 
seemed,  on  r« perusal,  so  important  as  to  require  the  insertion  of 
the  whole.  We  have  deviated,  therefore,  from  our  original  inten- 
tion of  presenting  an  abstract,  as  intimated  in  our  last  number^ 
and  have  given  the  following  rules  and  regulations  in  detail. 

The  interesting  age  of  the  children  who  compose  the  primary 
schools;  the  encouraging  success  which  has  attended  this  impor- 
tant experiment  in  education;  and  the  vast  amount  of  public  good 
which  bids  fair  to  result  from  it  in  the  present  and  in  future  gen- 
erations— all  contribute  to  give  the  subject  of  the  following  arti- 
cle a  value  which  cannot  but  be  felt  by  every  parent,  and,  indeed, 
by  every  reflecting  individual  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  common 
welfare.] 

Rules  and  Regulationt  of  ike  Primary  Schools. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  provide  instruction  for  children,  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  years,  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee;  and  shall  consist  of  as  many 
members,  in  addition  to  the  regular  officers,  as  there  are  schools 
belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  whole  Board. 

Rule  1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman, 
Secretary,  and  a  Standing  Committee;  to  be  chosen  annually  by 
ballot,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  January. 

Rule  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all 
meetings;  to  call  to  order  as  soon  as  a  quorum  shall  have  as- 
sembled; cause  the  journal  of  the  preceding  meeting  to  be  read,  and 
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then  proceed  to  business.  In  his  absence  the  secretary  shall  call  i9 
order,  and  a  chairman  pro  iem,  be  chosen  forthwith  by  the  Board. 
Rule.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  faithiul 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  with  the  names  of  the 
members  present  at  each  meetiog,  which  shall  be  read  at  any  meet- 
ing when  required.  He  shall  timely  notify  the  members  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Board,  and  all  sub-committees  of  their  appointment 
and  duty,  by  transmitting  to  their  respective  first  named  members, 
an  attested  copy  of  the  vote  by  which  they  were  appointed,  includ- 
ing the  names  of  the  members  of  each  said  sub-committee.  He 
shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  Board, 
which  may  require  to  be  communicated,  agreeably  to  the  intentions 
thereof;  insert  the  names  of  candidates  on  the  notifications  to  mem- 
bers; notify  new  members  of  their  election  by  the  Board;  and  per^ 
form  such  other  duties  as  by  custom  belong  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. 

Rule.  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  on  the  third  Tuesdays  of  Ja- 
nuary, April,  July,  and  October;  to  devise  measures  for  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  school;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  or  standing  committee,  whenever  deemed  necessary. 
Sixteen  members  present  shall  form  a  quorum. 

Rule  5.  Elections  to  supply  vacancies  at  this  Board,  shall  al- 
ways be  by  ballot,  at  a  regular  meeting;  and  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  same,  shall  be  made  by  the  respective  district  com- 
mittees in  which  such  vacancies  may  occur,  at  some  previous 
meeting;  or  in  the  interval  of  any  two  meetings  by  notice  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board,  who  shall  insert  the  name  or  names  thu» 
proposed,  in  his  notifications  for  the  meeting  next  thereafter  en- 
suing, when  election  thereof  may  be  duly  made. 

Standing  CommUtus. 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  consist  of  as  many 
members  as  there  are  districts;  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  besides 
their  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  to  meet  on  the  se- 
cond Tuesdays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  (and  oftener 
if  called  by  their  chairman  and  secretary,)  to  consider  of  every  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  primary  schools;  to  receive  the  serai-annual 
reports  of  the  district  committees,  and  the  instructer's  returns,  and 
prepare  abstracts  of  them;  and  report  at  every  quarterly  meeting 
the  result  of  their  proceedings, — recommending  any  improvements 
necessary  to  promote  the  general  objects  of  the  Board. 

Rule  2.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  visit 
and  examine  all  the  schools,  semi-annually,  viz. — in  the  months  of 
March  and  September;  assigning  a  district  to  each  of  their  members 
in  regular  rotation,  or  otherwise,  when  expedient. 
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Disiriet  Commilieet, 
Rule  I.  The  schools  of  this  establishment  shall  be  divided  into 
a  convenient  number  of  districts,  which  shall  be  regularly  number- 
ed; and  each  District  Committee  shall  consist  of  as  many  members 
as  there  are  schools  in  the  district,  who  shall  annually  organise 
themselves  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  make  re- 
port thereof  to  the  standing  committee  without  delay. 

Rule  ^.  The  schools  in  each  district  shall  be  regularly  num- 
bered, and  the  committee  of  the  district  shall  assign  to  each  of  its 
members  the  particular  care  of  a  school;  but  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools  in  each  district,  shall  be  the  charge  of  the 
whole  committee  of  the  district,  to  whom  shall  belong  the  duty  bf 
locating  the  schools,  of  electing  suitable  teachers,  of  removing  those 
who  are  incompetent  to  their  duties^  or  neglect  to  perform  them 
faithfully,  and  of  controlling  all  other  matters  within  the  district, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Board. 

Rule  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  committees  to  meet 
at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings 
relative  to  the  schools  under  their  care. 

Rule  4.  They  shall  visit  and  examine  the  schools  in  their  dis- 
tricts as  oflten  as  once  a  month;  and  these  visits  shall  be  so  ar- 
ranged, as  that  each  member  shall  examine  every  school  in  his 
district  at  least  once  a  year;  and  the  report  of  these  monthly  ex- 
aminations shall  be  made  seasonably  to  the  secretaries  of  their  re- 
spective districts. 

Rule  5.  In  the  first  weeks  of  January  and  July,  each  district 
committee  shall  prepare  from  the  reports  of  the  monthly  examina- 
tions, and  the  returns  of  the  teachers  in  the  district,  a  tabular  report 
conformable  to  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  Board,  stating — 1.  The 
hour,  day  and  month  on  which  each  examination  is  made;  2.  The 
slate  of  the  weather;  3.  The  number  of  girls  and  boys,  present  and 
absent,  belonging  to  each  class,  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole;  4. 
The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  several  exercises;  5.  Any  occur- 
rences or  changes  of  importance  in  the  district,  and  remarks  there* 
on;  6.  Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  plan, 
^hich  reports,  together  with  the  instructer's  returns,  regularly  fil- 
ed and  numbered,  are  punctually  to  be  sent  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee, before  the  second  Tuesdays  of  January  and  July. 

Rule  6.  When  notified  by  the  standing  committee  of  an  intended 
visitation,  the  directing  committee  of  each  school,  or  such  other 
member  as  may  be  deputed  for  this  purpose,  shall  introduce  the 
visiting  member  of  the  standing  conunittee  to  the  school  under  his 
care,  and  assist  in  the  examination. 

Rule  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  or  secretary  of 
«ach  district  committee  to  call  on  the  City  Auditor,  in  behalf  pf  the 
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instructers,  and  present  their  quarterly  bills  for  payment,  made  on 
the  printed  forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  must  have  been 
previously  approved  by  one  or  more  of  the  district  conunittee,  and 
receipted  by  the  respective  instructers,  to  whom  the  amount  will  be 
paid  over  as  soon  as  received  by  said  committee.  The  quarteni 
for  the  payment  of  the  instructers'  salaries  close  with  the  months  of 
February,  May,  August,  and  November. 

Rule  9.  The  several  district  committees  shall  annually,  on  the 
week  preceding  the  May  vacation,  elect  the  instructers  for  their 
respective  schools,  and  report  the  same  within  ten  days  to  the 
standing  committee;  and  whenever  they  make  any  change  of  in- 
structers, at  any  other  time,  shall  likewise  make  report  thereof! 
They  shall  also  give  to  each  instructor  elected,  a  certificate  of  her 
appointment,  for  the  time  being,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  follows: 

Primary  School  Establishment. 

Boston,  18 

The  Committee  for  District  No.        confiding  io  the  qualifications  of 
have  elected  her  to  be  an  Instructer  in  School  No.  io  said  District,  ofchildrea 

between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  for  the  term  of  ;  provided,  she 

cootinties  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Committee. 
Attest,  >         Chairman  of  CommiUee^ 

i  District  JVo. 

Secretarj/. 

Rule  9.  Whenever  an  instructer  reports  tlie  absence  or  habitual 
tardiness  of  a  scholar  to  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  it  shall 
be  his  duty  thereupon,  to  visit  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  scbo* 
lar,  and  endeavor  to  secure  regular  attendance;  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  render  such  visit  inexpedient. 

Rule  10.  Any  member  of  the  district  committee  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  or  remove  from  his  school  any  pupil,  when  he 
may  deem  it  necessary,  subject  to  the  revocation  of  the  district  com- 
mittee. 

Instructers, 

Rule  1.  The  instructers  are  to  teach  their  pupils  agreeably  to 
the  course  of  instruction  hereinafter  prescribed;  they  are  also  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  their  morals  and  cleanliness,  and  are  in  general 
to  conform  to  the  directions  of  their  respective  district  committees. 

Rule  2.  The  instructers  shall  receive  an  equal  compensation, 
as  fixed  by  the  city  council,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  tuition, 
school  rent,  and  other  necessary  expenses;  and  they  are  expressly 
prohibited  from  receiving  pay  from  any  pupils. 

Rule  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  instructer  to  keep  a  daily 
record  of  the  absence,  tardiness,  or  negligence  of  the  scholars 
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Mating  which  are  the  most  and  least  approved,  in  the  book  furnish- 
ed for  that  purpose;  noticing  the  visitation  of  any  member  of  the 
Board,  and  any  other  occurrence  of  importance. 

Rule  4.  In  order  early  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  youth, 
the  importance  of  religious  duties,  and  their  entire  dependence  on 
their  Maker, — the  instructers  are  desired  to  open  their  schools  in 
the  morning  with  prayer. 

RiTLE  5.  On  the  last  days  of  June  and  December,  the  instruc- 
ters are  to  make  returns  to  their  district  committees,  agreeably  to 
the  blanks  furnished  by  the  Board;  in  which  are  to  be  stated  at 
length,  the  name  of  each  scholar,  the  age,  and  progress  of  each, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  designated  by  said  blanks,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  arrange  the  pupib  by  classes. 

Rule  6.  Instructers  are  not  to  permit  visiters  to  remain  in  their 
schools,  unless  introduced  by  the  district  committee;  nor  to  be 
themselves  employed  in  needle  or  other  work  during  school  hours, 
except  in  pursuance  of  their  school  duties. 

Rule  7.  Whenever  by  sickness  or  otherwise  an  instructer  is 
compelled  to  leave  her  school  for  a  season,  it  shall  be  her  duty  to 
inform  the  district  committee  thereof,  who  may  either  choose  anoth- 
er to  supply  such  temporary  vacancy,  or  approve  a  substitute  se- 
lected by  herself. 

Rule  8.  The  instructer  shall  be  excused  from  keeping  school 
on  the  following  days,  viz:  every  Thursday  and  Saturday  after- 
noon in  the  year;  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  days,  and  the  afternoons 
preceding  them;  Election  week  in  May;  the  first  Monday  in  June; 
the  fourth  day  of  July;  Commencement  week;  and  Christmas  day; 
but  on  no  other  day  except  by  the  express  permission  of  their  dis- 
trict committees,  or  the  members  having  charge  of  their  respective 

schools. 

Schools  and  Pupils, 

Rule  1.  The  Schools  shall  contain  as  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
pupils  as  is  practicable,  it  being  desirable  that  the  average  number 
of  daily  attendants,  should  be  about  fifly  to  each  school. 

Rule  2.  No  Pupil  can  be  admitted  into  a  primary  school  without 
a  ticket  of  admission  from  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  and 
all  pupils  are  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  books,  when 
required. 

Rule  3.  Every  scholar  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
shall  be  Cfurefully  examined  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  district 
committee;  and  if  deemed  qualiiied  for  removal  to  a  higher  school, 
shall  receive  a  certificate  of  reconmiendation  in  the  following  form, 
which  is  designed  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  will  readily  gain  the 
bearer  admission  to  an  English  grammar  school. 
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Certificale  of  Reeommendaiion. 

Tbe  Bearer  cbild  of  ,  haTiog  been  iilstructed  af 

the  Primary  School  io  District  No.        kept  by  and  being 

years  of  age,  is  deemed  quali6ed  for  admission  to  an  English  Grammar  School, 
to  which  is  recommeoded  by 

Contmitlu  of  Primary 
SchooltyDiMl.Jfo. 


\ 


Rule  4.  The  school  hours  shall  he  uniform  in  all  the  schools, 
viz:  From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber, each  school  shall  keep  from  eight  o'clock  to  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  from  two  o'clock  to  &ve  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon; 
and  from  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
from  nine  o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  two 
o'clock  to  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Rule  5.  The  sum  of  two  dollars  shall  be  annually  appropriated 
to  each  school,  for  such  rewards  to  encourage  the  children,  as  the 
committee  of  the  district  shall  judge  fit,  who  shall  personally  distrib- 
ute them  in  their  respective  schools;  and  a  sum  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  schools  in  each  district,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  each  district  committee  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  6.  The  afternoons  of  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  are  to 
be  assigned  to  the  tuition  in  needle-work  of  those  female  scholars, 
who  come  provided  with  suitable  materials — other  pupils  will  pur- 
sue their  studies  as  usual. 

Course  rf  Instrueiion. 
Classification. — ^The  pupils  in  each  of  the  schools  shall  bo  ar- 
ranged into  four  Classes;  and  the  third  and  fourth  classes   into 

two  Divisions  each,  viz: 

4th  Class.. ..2d  Div. — Cards,  Alphabet. 

1st  Div. — Cards  continued;    Monosyllables   and   Dis- 
syllables. 

3d  Class 2d  Div. — Spelling  Books;  words  of  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles. 

3d  Class 1st  Div. — Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling  and  Easy 

Reading  Lessons;  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Abbreviation* 
and  Numbers  commenced. 

^  Class Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling,  Reading,  and  all 

the  other  lessons  in  the  same  to  the  end;  the  Com- 
mandments; Reading  Book. 

Ist  Class Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Ab- 
breviations, Numbers;  words  of  similar  sound  but 
difierent  in  spelling  and  signification;  Reading  Book 
continued;  New  Testament. 
Rule  1.     The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class  shall  first  stand 
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up,  and  after  an  appropriate  address,  shall  read  from  the  Cards 
with  a  distinct  and  audible  tone  of  voice,  the  letters  of  the  Alpha- 
bet: In  like  manner,  the  first  division  of  the  same  class,  shall  read 
in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables;  and  no  one  of  this  class  shall  be 
advanced  to  the  third  or  higher  class,  who  cannot  read  deUberately 
and  correctly  in  monosyllables  and  dissyllables.  ^ 

Rule  2.  The  third  class  must  be  furnished  with  the  Spelling 
Book  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  second  division  of  it  must  be 
taught  to  read  therefrom  in  words  of  three,  four  and  five  syllables. 
The^r9(  division  of  the  same  must  be  continued  in  their  spelling, 
and  advance  to  the  easy  reading  lessons  of  the  same  book,  and 
learn  the  Lord's  Prayer:  the  learning  of  Abbreviations  and  Num- 
bers is  to  be  commenced,  and  no  one  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  se- 
cond class,  who  cannot  spell  with  ease  and  propriety  words  of  the 
above  syllables,  and  read  well  in  the  easier  lessons  of  the  said 
Spelling  Book. 

Rule  3.  The  second  class  must  proceed  in  the  Spelling  Book, 
through  all  the  spelling,  reading  and  other  lessons  of  the  same; 
and  be  taught  to  recite  well  the  Ten  Commandments;  must  be 
provided  with  the  book  of  Reading  Lessons,  and  make  progress 
therein;  and  no  one  of  this  class  can  be  advanced  to  the  first,  who 
has  not  learned  and  recited,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  lessons 
in  the  Spelling  Book,  including  the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  uses 
in  reading;  the  use  of  the  common  abbreviations;  the  letters  used 
for  numbers  and  their  uses;  and  the  catalogue  of  words  of  similar 
sound,  but  different  in  spelling  an4  signification.  They  must  be 
able  also  to  recite  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  to  read  correctly  and  readily  in  the  book  of  Reading  Lessons. 

Rule  4.  The  first  class  shall  be  continued  and  perfected  in  the 
lessons  of  the  Spelling  Book  and  book  of  Reading  Lessons;  be 
furnished  with  the  New  Testament,  and  taught  to  read  therein  flu- 
ently and  correctly;  and  no  one  of  the  first  class  shall  receive  the 
highest  reward — the  recommendation  of  the  examining  Committee, 
to  be  received  into  an  English  Grammar  School — unless  he  or  she 
can  spell  correctly,  read  deliberately  and  audibly,  has  learned  the 
several  lessons  taught  in  the  second  class,  and  is  of  good  behavior. 


annual  report  of  the  acting  superintendent  of  common 
schools;  made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state 

of    NEW-YORK,   MARCH    13,   1826. 

[The  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  which  characterises  the  pub- 
.lic  measures  of  New- York,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  schemes  of 
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topographical  improvement  and  physical  resource.  The  efforts 
which  that  state  has  made  for  the  wide  difiusion  of  the  blessings  of 
education,  have  raised  her  to  honorable  eminence  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  union.  The  extracts  which  we  have  mad# 
from  the  annual  Report  on  Schools  will,  we  presume,  be  read  witk 
much  interest.  The  document  from  which  our  present  article  is  tii> 
ken,  reflects,  we  may  add,  no  ordinary  credit  on  the  stylo  in  which 
public  business  is  conducted  in  the  state  of  New- York — both  in 
regard  to  the  prompt  compliance  so  generally  manifested  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  acts  of  legislature,*  and  the  perspicuous  and 
accurate  style  in  which  the  Report  is  presented.] 

State  ofJ^eW'York^  SeeretaryU  office  Albany^  March  13,  1836. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  obedience  to  the  ^  act  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,'  passed  April  12,  1819,  respectfully  submits 
the  annual  report  required  of  him  by  the  act  of  April  3d,  1821,  as 
superintendent  of  common  schools. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  1819^  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools, 

^  To  prepare  and  report  estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditures 
of  the  school  moneys:' 

'  To  digest  and  prepare,  and  report  to  the  legislature,  plans  for 
the  improvement  and  management  of  the  common  school  fund,  and 
for  the  better  organisation  of  common  schools:' 

'  To  apportion  the  moneys  to  be  distributed  for  the  support  of 
common  schools:' 

And  generally,  '  to  give  information  to  the  legislature  res- 
pecting all  matters  which  may  appertain  to  his  ofHce.' 

Under  the  first  head,  will  be  embraced  the  present  condition  and 
progress  of  common  schools. 

There  are  714  towns  and  wards  in  the  state;  of  this  number| 
700  have  made  returns  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

From  these  abstracts  it  will  be  seen,  that  425,350  children  have 
been  taught  in  the  common  schools  during  the  year  1825;  the  ge- 
neral average  of  instruction  having  been  about  eight  months. 

*  We  would  iovite  the  particular  atteotion  of  our  readers  to  the  followiog  fact 
mentioDed  in  the  Rei)ort.  There  are  714  towns  and  wards  in  the  state ;  and  of 
these  700  have  made  returns  according  to  law.  Fourteen  only  then  it  would  ap- 
pear have  not  complied  with  the  act  requiring  returns. — We  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  hope  that,  when  the  returns  of  our  own  State  are  presented  to  the 
legislature,  the  proportion  may  be  equally  creditable  to  MassachuMtts.  It  b 
with  regret  we  have  learned  that  one  town  in  this  state  has  actually  voted  a  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  requisitionfl  of  the  late  act  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
mon scbods.    We  hope  this  exception  will  be  found  a  solitary  one* 
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Tnat  there  are  in  this  state,  in  the  towns  which  have  made  reports, 
T773  school  districts,  and  of  course  the  like  number  of  common 
schools  organised,  and  that  returns  have  been  received  from  7117 
of  those  districts. 

That  131  new  school  districts  have  been  formed  during  the  year 
1825,  and  that  the  number  of  districts  which  have  made  returns, 
exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  241. 

That  the  sum  of  $  182,790  09  cents  has  been  paid  to  the  several 
districts  during  the  year  1825,  out  of  the  moneys  drawn  from  the 
state  treasury,  from  the  local  school  fund,  and  from  the  amount 
raised  by  tax. 

The  number  of  children  taught  has  increased  22,410  in  the  last 
year,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  children  instructed, 
exceeds  by  29,764,  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifleen.  This  disparity  is  readily  accounted  for,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  many  attend  the  schools  who  are  over  fifleen  and 
under  five  years  of  age. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  as  indicative  of  a  more  general  at- 
tention to  the  means  of  education,  that  whilst  the  whole  number  of 
children  returned  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fiflteen  has  increased 
only  12,086,  the  number  of  children  instructed  under  the  common 
school  system,  has  increased  22,410. 

The  first  distribution  of  school  money  was  made  in  1816.  The 
number  of  children  reported  as  having  been  taught  in  that  year, 
was  140,106 — the  number  between  five  and  fifleen  was  then  stated 
at  176,449,  exceeding  the  number  taught  by  36,343.  In  1825,  the 
number  taught  was  more  than  treble  that  of  1816,  and  the  excess 
18  nearly  30,000  in  favor  of  those  instructed. 

Revenue. 

The  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  common  school  fund  is  $  1,319, 
886  46  cents.  The  revenue  actually  received  from  this  fund  in 
1825,  was  $81,815  41  cents. 

In  addition  to  this  fund,  the  constitution  provides,  that  ^  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  state,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
■old  or  disposed  of,'  shall  belong  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  construction  given  to  this  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution, by  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office,  is,  that  it  embraces 
all  lands  which  were  unappropriated  at  the  time  the  constitution 
was  adopted. 

In  a  report  of  the  surveyor-general,  (Assembly  Journals,  1825, 
p.  1041,)  these  lands  arc  computed  at  853,090  acres,  and  valued  at 
406,418  dollars. 

As  the  additions  to  the  school  fund  from  the  sale  of  lands,  must 
Bccessarily  be  gradual,  and  in  no  degree  commensurate  with  the 
VOL.  I.  .50 
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rapid  increase  of  the  children  to  be  instructed,  it  is  most  respect- 
fully recommended,  that  the  amount  to  be  distributed  the  coming 
year,  be  increased  to  one  hundred  Uwusand  dollars. 

In  reference  to  the  requirement  in  the  law,  to  '  report  plans  for 
the  better  organisation  of  conmion  schools,'  the  superintendent 
thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  remark,  that  as  he  has  but  just  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  general  operation  and  effects  of  the  system,  and 
would  therefore  feel  a  diffidence  in  suggesting  any  alterations  of  the 
existing  laws,  or  of  varymg  the  regulations  made  in  conlbrmity  to 
those  laws.  The  system  has  now  been  in  operation  about  ten  yearsi 
and  the  unexampled  success  which  has  attended  it,  is  its  best  com- 
mentary. The  law  of  1819,  and  the  iorms  and  abstracts,  were 
originally  drawn  and  designed  by  Gideon  Uawley,  Esq.  And  it 
is  due  to  justice  to  say,  that  it  was  this  gentleman  who  gave  ^  form 
and  comeUness'  to  the  whole  system;  and  up  to  this  time,  no  ma- 
terial alteration  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  system,  as  ar- 
ranged and  put  in  operation  by  3Ir.  Hawley. 

A  new  apportionment  of  school  money,  graduated  by  the  censiM 
recently  taken,  will  soon  be  made  out,  in  conformity  to  law. 

The  representatives  of  a  free  state,  will  always  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  fostering  primary  schools,  in  a  government  which  is  pe- 
culiarly based  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  The  common  school  system  embraces  in  its  organi- 
sation about  425,000  children,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  state.  There  are  nearly  eight  thousand 
organised  school  districts,  each  of  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
supplied  with  an  able  teacher,  in  order  to  give  full  efiect  to  the  sys- 
tem. Some  provision  which  should  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  of  qualified  instructers,  would  do  much  towards  elevat- 
ing the  character,  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  common  schools. 
It  might  be  beneficial  to  offer  facilities  for  the  special  education  of 
common  school  teachers;  and  as  the  districts  progress  in  wealth, 
and  the  donation  of  the  state  is  increased,  inducements  will  be  fur^ 
nished  for  a  greater  number  of  persons  of  competent  talents,  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  teaching,  as  a  profession. 

The  following  papers  accompany  this  report: 

Abstract  from  the  returns  of  common  schools  in  the  several 
towns  and  counties,  for  ISQ5.  Summary  of  this  abstract.  School 
report  from  the  city  of  New- York.  A  comparative  view  of  the  re*- 
turns  of  common  schools  since  1816  inclusive.     Common  school 
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fund.     Amount  of  local  school  fund.    Lands  belonging  to  the 
school  fund."^  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  FLAG 6,    Svpermtendait  of  Common  Sckoolt. 


CAPT.    partridge's    LECTURE. 

[That  our  ideas  of  the  general  value  of  military  science  are  not 
BO  high  as  those  of  Capt.  Partridge,  we  freely  admit.  Many  of  that 
gentieiTian's  thoughts,  however,  on  the  subject  of  practical  educa* 
tion,  are  both  original  and  valuable;  and  that  his  persevering  and 
successful  eHTorts  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  deserve  to  be  re-> 
corded  in  a  work  such  as  ours,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  question.] 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  Capt.  Partridge's 
prehmiuary  statements  in  his  ^Lecture  on  Education.' 

I  shall  detine  elementary  education,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  to  be 
the  preparing  of  a  youth  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  correct 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
and  consequently,  shall  consider  as  most  perfect  that  system  which 
shall  be  found  best  calculated  to*  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
The  system  of  education  adopted  in  the  United  States,  appears  to 
me  to  be  defective  in  many  respects;  and — 

1st.  It  is  not  sufficiently  practical,  nor  properly  adapted  to  the 
various  duties  an  American  citizen  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 
Those  of  our  youth  who  are  destined  for  a  liberal  education,  as  it 
is  called,  are  usually  put,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  '7reck  lang  lages,  combining  therewith  a  very  slight  attention 
to  their  own  langiiage,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  &c. ;  and  after 
having  devoted  several  years  in  this  way,  they  are  prepared  to  be* 
come  meml)ers  of  a  college  or  university. 

Here  they  spend  four  years  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  branches  of  learning;  afler  which,  they  receive 
their  diplomas,  and  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the 
duties  of  active  life.  But,  I  would  ask,  is  this  actually  the  case? 
Are  they  prepared  in  the  best  possible  maimer  to  discharge  cor* 
rectly,  the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  fortune  or  inclination  may 
place  them  ?  Have  they  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment generally,  and  more  especially  in  the  principles  of  our  excel- 

*  These  documents  fomi  a  series  of  tabular  details  which  would  occupy  too 
macb  space  in  our  pages :  the  extracts  giveo  in  the  above  article  cootaio  the 
amounts  of  the  more  important  columns.  For  further  partkulars,  we  refer  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  lejoure  for  its  perusal  to  the  Report  itself,  which  is  well 
worth  their  attention. — Ed. 
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lent  constitution,  and  thereby  prepared  to  sit  in  the  legislative 
councils  of  the  nation?  Has  their  attention  been  sufhciently  di- 
rected to  those  great  and  important  branches  of  national  industry 
and  sources  of  national  wealth — agriculture,  comn^erce,  and  manu- 
factures? Have  they  been  taught  to  examine  the  policy  of  other 
nations,  and  the  effect  of  that  policy  on  the  prosperity  of  their 
own  country  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  civil 
or  miU'ary  engineers,  or  to  endure  fatigue,  or  to  become  the  de- 
fenders of  their  country's  rights,  and  the  avengers  of  her  wrongs, 
either  in  the  ranks  or  at  the  head  of  her  armies?  It  appears  to 
me  not;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  the  standard  established, 
their  education  is  so  far  defective. 

2dly.  Another  defect  in  the  present  system,  is,  the  entire  neglect, 
in  all  our  principal  seminaries,  of  physical  education,  or  the  due 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  students.* 

The  great  importance  and  even  absolute  necessity  of  a  regular 
and  systematic  course  of  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  health 
and  confirming  and  rendering  vigorous  the  constitution,  I  presun  e, 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  It  is  for  want  of 
this,  that  so  many  of  our  most  promising  youths  lose  their  health 
by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  theatre  of  ac- 
tive and  useful  life,  and  either  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  a 
comparatively  useless  and  miserable  existence.  That  the  health  of 
the  closest  applicant  may  be  preserved,  when  he  is  subjected  to  a 
regular  and  systematic  course  of  exercises,  I  know,  from  practical 
experience;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  youth,  however  hard  he  niay 
study,  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution, capable  of  enduring  exposure,  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  it  is 
to  grow  up  puny  and  debilitated,  incapable  of  either  bodily  or  men- 
tal exertion. 

3dly.  A  third  defect  in  our  system  is,  the  amount  of  idle  time 
allowed  the  students;  that  portion  of  the  day  during  which  they  are 
actually  engaged  in  study  and  recitations,  under  the  eye  of  their 
instructers,  comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole;  during  the 
remainder,  those  that  are  disposed  to  study ^  will  improve  at  their 
rooms;  while  those  who  are  not  so  disposed,  will  not  only  not  im- 
prove, but  will  be  very  likely  to  engage  in  practices  injurious  to 
their  constitutions  and  destructive  to  their  morals.     If  this  vacant 

*  The  readers  of  this  Journal  will  have  perceived  that  several  institations  are 
DOW  taking  active  measures  for  the  removal  of  this  ground  of  complaint.  We 
areWppy  in  being  able  to  add  to  the  number  the  univernty  at  Cambridge, 
which  has  made  considerable  progress  io  the  establishment  of  a  regular  course 
of  gymnastic  exercises.  We  shall  soon,  we  hope,  have  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
sentu)g  to  our  readers  an  account  of  the  gymnasia  of  Harvard  university,  and 
of  the  school  at  JNorthamptoiU'— £^. 
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time  could  be  employed  in  duties  and  exercises,  which,  while  they 
amuse  and  improve  the  mind,  would  at  the  same  time  invigorate^ 
the  body  and  confirm  the  constitution,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great 
point  gained. 

4thly.  A  fourth  defect  is,  the  allowing  to  students,  especially  to 
those  of  the  wealthier  class,  too  much  money,  thereby  inducing 
habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  highly  injurious  to  them- 
selves, and  also  to  the  seminaries  of  which  they  are  members.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
irregularities  and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  the  students  of 
our  seminaries,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  cause.  Collect  togeth- 
er at  any  seminary,  a  large  number  of  youths,  of  the  ages  they 
generally  are  at  our  institutions,  furnish  them  with  money,  and  al- 
low them  a  portion  of  idle  time  ;  and  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  mira- 
cle, if  a  large  portion  of  them  do  not  become  corrupt  in  morals, 
and  instead  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to  become  ornaments  in 
society,  they  rather  are  prepared  to  become  nuisances  to  the  same. 
There  is  in  this  respect,  an  inunense  responsibility  resting  on  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  as  well  as  on  all  others  having  the  care  and 
instruction  of  youth,  of  which  it  appears  to  me  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently aware. 

5thly.  A  fifth  defect  is  the  requiring  all  the  students  to  pursue 
the  same  course  of  studies. 

All  youth  have  not  the  same  inclinations,  nor  the  same  capaci- 
ties ;  one  may  possess  a  particular  inclination  and  capacity  for  the 
«tudy  of  the  classics,  but  little  or  none  for  the  mathematics  and 
other  branches  of  science  ;  with  another  it  may  be  the  reverse. 
Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  making  a  mathematician  of  the 
former,  or  a  linguist  of  the  latter.  Consequently,  all  the  time  that 
is  devoted  in  this  manner,  will  be  lost,  or  something  worse  than 
lost.  Every  youth,  who  has  any  capacity  or  inclination  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  will  have  some  favorite  studies,  in  which 
he  will  be  likely  to  excel.  It  is  certainly  then  much  better  that  he 
flhould  be  permitted  to  pursue  those,  than,  that  by  being  forced  to 
attend  to  others  for  which  he  has  an  aversion,  and  in  which  he 
will  never  excel,  or  ever  make  common  proficiency,  he  should 
finally  acquire  a  dislike  to  all  study. 

6thly.  A  sixth  defect  is  the  prescribing  the  length  of  time  for 
completing,  as  it  is  termed,  a  course  of  education.  By  these 
-means,  the  good  scholar  is  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  slug- 
gard ;  for  whatever  may  be  his  exertions,  he  can  gain  nothing  in 
respect  to  time,  and  the  latter  has,  in  consequence  of  this,  less 
stimulus  for  exertion.* 

*  That  the  fiAh  and  Mxth  obiectioos  are  not  applicable  to  all  our  univerMtiet 
and  collegesi  those  of  oor  readers  are  mfficieDtly  aware  who  are  acqaainCed 
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Having  thus  sumikiarily  stated  what  appear  to  me  the  laoflt  prooi* 
inent  defects  in  our  present  system  of  elementary  education,  I  wiU 
next  proceed  to  point  out  the  remedy  for  the  same.  This  I  shall 
do  by  describing  the  organisation,  &c.  of  an  institution,  such  as  I 
would  propose. 

1  St.  The  organisation  and  discipline  should  be  strictly  military. 

Under  a  military  system,  subordination  and  discipline  are  much 
more  easily  preserved  than  under  any  other.  Whenever  a  youth 
can  be  impressed  with  the  true  principles  and  feelings  of  a  soldier, 
he  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subordinate,  honorable,  and 
manly. 

Sdly.  Military  science  and  instruction  should  constitute  a  pari 
of  the  course  of  education. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  invested  the  military 
defence  of  the  country  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  By  the 
wise  provisions  of  this  instrument,  and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  every  American  citizen,  from  eighteen  to  forty-five 
years  of  age,  unless  specially  exempted  by  law,  is  Uable  to  be  call- 
ed upon  for  the  discharge  of  military  duty — he  is  emphatically  a 
citizen  soldier,  and  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  proper  that  he 
should  be  equally  prepared  by  education  to  discharge,  correctly, 
his  duties  in  either  capacity.  If  we  intend  to  avoid  a  standing 
army,  (that  bane  of  a  republic,  and  engine  of  oppression  in  the 
hands  of  despots,)  our  militia  must  be  patronised  and  improved, 
and  military  information  must  be  disseminated  amongst  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ;  when  deposited  with  them,  it  is  in  safe  hands, 
and  will  never  be  exhibited  in  practice,  except  in  opposition  to  the 
enemies  of  the  country. 

Independently  of  any  connection  with  the  profession  of  arms, 
or  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  consider  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  military  art,  as  constituting  a  very  important  part 
of  the  education  of  every  individual  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  this  for  many  reasons;  viz  : 

1st.  It  is  of  great  -use  in  the  reading  of  history,  both  ancient 
and  modern. 

A  large  portion  of  history  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  military 
operations,  descriptions  of  battles,  sieges,  &c.  How,  I  would  ask, 
ia  the  reader  to  understand  this  part,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  armies,  of  the  various  systems  of  military  tactics,  of 
the  science  of  fortification,  and  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  for- 
tified places,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ?    Without  such 

with  the  present  ragulationa  of  Harvard  aoiversit  j,  and  of  several  iostitutkns  of 
more  recent  date.— £</. 
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knowledge  it  is  eyident  he  derives^  comparatively  but  little  inform- 
ation from  a  large  portion  of  what  he  reads. 

2d.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  writing  of  history.  I  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  order  to  write  well  on  any  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  understood.  How,  then,  can  the  historian  give  a 
correct  and  intelligible  account  of  a  campaign,  battle,  or  siege, 
who  is  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  military 
operations  are  conducted,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  the  technical  lan- 
guage necessary  for  communicating  his  ideas  intelligibly  on  the 
subject  ?  This  is  the  principal  reason  why,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
ancient  historians  were  so  much  superior  to  the  modern.  Many 
of  their  best  historical  writers,  were  military  men.  Some  of 
them  accomplished  commanders.  The  account  of  military  ope- 
rations by  such  writers  as  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Polybius  and 
Cesar,  are  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  whereas  when  attempt- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  modern  historians,  the  most  we  can  learn 
is,  that  a  fortress  was  besieged  and  taken,  or  that  a  battle  was 
fought  and  a  victory  won,  but  are  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  operations  were  conducted,  or  of  the  rea^ 
sons  why  the  results  were  as  they  were. 

3d.  It  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  legislator. 

The  military  defence  of  our  country  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
important  trusts  which  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  general 
government;  audit  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  more  money  is  drawa 
from  the  people  and  disbursed  in  the  military,  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  government.  Now  as  all  must  be  done  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire,  whether  it 
be  not  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  those  who  are  to  make 
such  laws  should  be  in  every  respect  well  prepared  to  legislate  un- 
derstandingly  on  the  subject  ? 

4th.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  traveller. 

Suppose  a  young  man,  with  the  best  education  he  can  obtain  at 
any  of  our  colleges  or  universities,  were  to  visit  Europe,  where 
the  military  constitutes  one  of  the  first  classes  of  the  community, 
and  where  the  fortifications  constitute  the  most  important  appen- 
dages to  nearly  all  the  principal  cities,  how  much  does  he  observe, 
which  he  does  not  understand !  If  he  attempt  a  description  of  the 
cities,  he  finds  himself  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
fortification.  If  he  attempt  an  investigation  of  the  principles  and 
organisation  of  their  institutions,  or  of  their  governments,  he  finds 
the  military  so  interwoven  with  them  all,  that  they  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly understood  without  it.  In  fine,  he  will  return  with  far  less 
information,  than  with  the  aid  of  a  military  education  he  might 
have  derived. 

1st.  The  course  of  classical  and  scientific  instruction  should  be 
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as  extensive  and  perfect  as  at  our  most  approved  institutions.  The 
students  should  be  earnestly  enjoined  and  required  to  derive  as 
much  of  useful  information  from  the  most  approved  authors,  as 
their  time  and  circumstances  would  permit. 

26,  A  due  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  geo- 
metrical and  other  scientific  operations  in  the  field.  The  pupils 
should  frequently  be  taken  on  pedestrian  excursions  into  the  coun- 
try, be  habituated  to  endure  fatigue,  to  climb  mountains,  and  to 
determine  their  altitudes  by  means  of  the  barometer  as  well  as  by 
trigonometry.  Those  excursions,  while  they  would  enure  them  to 
walking,  (which  I  estimate  an  important  part  of  education,)  and 
render  them  vigorous  and  healthy,  would  also  prepare  them  for  be- 
<;oming  men  of  practical  science  generally,  and  would  further 
confer  on  them  a  correct  coup  a^cdl  so  essentially  necessary  for 
military  and  civil  engineers,  for  surveyors,  for  travellers,  kc,  and 
which  can  never  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  practice. 

3d.  Another  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
agricultural  pursuits,  gardening,  &c. 

4th.  A  further  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  attending 
familiar  explanatory  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  military 
science,  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures,  on  political  economy,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  of  the  individual  States,  in  which  should 
be  pointed  out  particularly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general 
government,  and  the  existing  relations  between  that  and  the  state 
governments,  on  the  science  of  government  generally.  In  fine,  on 
all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  discharge,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  duties  they 
owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  their  country. 

5th.  To  the  institution  should  be  attached  a  range  of  mechanics' 
shops,  where  those  v.'ho  possess  an  aptitude  and  inclination  might 
occasionally  employ  a  leisure  hour  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  some  useful  mechanic  art. 

The  division  of  time,  each  day,  I  would  make  as  follows,  viz. 

Eight  hours  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation;  eight  hours 
allowed  for  sleep.  Three  hours  for  the  regular  meals,  and  such 
other  necessary  personal  duties  as  the  student  may  require.  Two 
hours  for  the  military  and  other  exercises,  fencing,  &c.  The  re- 
maining three  hours  to  be  devoted,  in  due  proportion,  to  practical 
agricultural  and  scientific  pursuits  and  duties,  and  in  attending  lec- 
tures on  the  various  subjects  before  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  following,  viz. 

1st.  The  student  would,  in  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  elementary  education,  (say  six  years)  acquire,   at 
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least  as  much,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  more,  of  book 
knowledge,  than  he  would  under  the  present  system. 

2d.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would  go  into  the  world  an  accom- 
plished soldier,  a  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  an  expert 
mechanician,  an  intelligent  merchant,  a  political  economist,  legis- 
lator, and  statesman.  In  fine,  he  could  hardly  be  placed  in  any 
situation,  the  duties  of  which  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  dis- 
charge with  honor  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  his  fellow  citizens 
and  his  country. 

Sd.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  would  grow  up  with  habits 
of  industry,  economy  and  morality,  and,  what  is  of  little  less  impor- 
tance, a  firm  and  vigorous  constitution  ;  with  a  head  to  conceive 
and  an  arm  to  execute — ^he  would  emphatically  possess  a  sound 
mind  in  a  souud  body. 


THOUGHTS   ON   THE    EDUCATION   OF   FEMALEi.       (CkmcUidcd,) 
Donuitte  education  and  maternal  influenee. 

Domestic  education  has  great  power  in  the  establishment  of  those 
habits  which  ultimately  stamp  the  character  for  good  or  evil.  Un- 
der its  jurisdiction,  the  Protean  forms  of  selfishness  are  best  detect- 
ed and  eradicated.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  well-being  of  woman, 
that  she  be  disinteresUd,  In  the  height  of  youth  and  beauty,  she 
may  inhale  incense  as  a  goddess,  but  a  time  will  come  for  nectar 
and  ambrosia  to  yield  to  the  food  of  mortals.  Then  the  essence 
of  her  happiness  will  be  found  to  consist  in  imparting  it.  If  she 
seek  to  intrench  herself  in  solitary  indifference,  her  native  depen- 
dence comes  over  her  from  sources  where  tt  is  least  expected,  con- 
vincing her  that  the  true  excellence  of  her  nature  is  to  cot^er^  ra- 
ther than  to  monopolise  felicity.  When  we  recollect  that  her  pre- 
scribed sphere  mingles  with  its  purest  brightness  seasons  of  deep 
endurance,  anxieties  which  no  other  heart  can  participate,  and  sor- 
rows for  which  cr.rth  has  no  remedy,  we  would  earnestly  incite 
those  who  gird  her  for  the  warfare  of  life,  to  confirm  habits  of  forti- 
tude, self-renunciation,  and  calm  reliance  on  an  Invisible  Supporter. 

We  are  not  willing  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  indulging  a 
few  thoughts  on  maternal  influence.  Its  agency,  in  the  culture  of 
the  affections,  those  springs  which  put  in  motion  the  human  ma- 
chine, has  been  long  conceded.  That  it  might  also  bear  directly 
upon  the  developement  of  intellect,  and  the  growth  of  the  sterner 
virtues  of  manhood,  is  proved  by  the  obligations  of  the  great  Bacon 
to  his  studious   mother,  and  the   acknowledged   indebtedness  of 
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Washington,  to  the  decision,  to  the  almost  Lacedemonian  culture 
of  his  maternal  guide.  The  immense  force  of  first  impressions  i» 
on  the  side  of  the  mother.  An  engine  of  uncomputed  power  is 
conunitted  to  her  hand.  If  she  fix  her  lever  judiciously,  though  she 
may  not  like  Archimedes  aspire  to  move  the  earth,  she  may  hope 
to  raise  one  of  the  habitants  of  earth  to  heaven.  Her  danger  will 
arise  from  delay  in  the  commencement  of  her  operations;  as  well 
as  from  doing  too  little,  or  too  much,  after  she  has  engaged  in  the 
work.  As  there  is  a  medium  in  chemistry  between  the  exhausted 
receiver,  and  the  compound  blow-pipe,  so  in  early  education  the 
inertness  which  undertakes  nothing,  and  the  impatience  which  at- 
tempts all  things  at  once,  may  be  equally  indiscreet  and  fatal. 

The  mental  fountain  is  unsealed  to  the  eye  of  a  mother,  ere  il 
has  chosen  a  channel,  or  breathed  a  murmur.  She  may  tinge 
with  sweetness  or  bitterness,  the  whole  stream  of  future  life.  Other 
teachers  have  to  contend  with  unhappy  combinations  of  ideas,  she 
rules  the  simple  and  plastic  elements.  Of  her,  we  may  say,  she 
hath  *  entered  into  the  magazines  of  snow,  an8  seen  the  treasures 
of  the  hail.'  In  the  moral  field,  she  is  a  privileged  laborer.  Ere 
the  dews  of  hiorning  begin  to  exhale,  she  is  there.  She  breaks  up 
a  soil  which  the  root  of  error  and  the  thorns  of  prejudice  have  not 
pre-occupied.  She  plants  germs  whose  fruit  is  for  eternity.  While' 
she  feels  that  she  is  required  to  educate  not  merely  a  virtuous 
member  of  society,  but  a  christian,  an  angel,  a  servant  of  the  Most/ 
High,  how  does  so  holy  a  charge  quicken  piety,  by  teaching  the 
heart  its  own  insufficiency! 

The  soul  of  her  infant  is  uncovered  before  her.  She  knows  that 
the  images  which  she  enshrines  in  that  unpolluted  sanctuary  must' 
rise  before  her  at  the  bar  of  doom.  Trembhng  at  such  tremendous 
responsibility,  she  teaches  the  little  being,  whose  life  is  her  dearest 
care,  of  the  God  who  made  him;  and  who  can  measure  the  extent 
of  a  mother's  lessons  of  piety,  unless  his  hand  might  remove  the 
veil  which  divides  terrestrial  from  celestial  things  ? 

'When  I  was  a  little  child,  said  a  good  man,  my  mother  used  to 
bid  me  kneel  beside  her,  and  place  her  hand  upon  my  head,  while 
she  prayed.  Ere  I  was  old  enough  to  know  her  wc.th,  she  died,  and 
I  was  left  too  much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like  others,  I  was  in- 
clined to  evil  passions,  but  oflen  felt  myself  checked,  and  as  it  were 
drawn  back,  by  a  soft  hand  upon  my  head.  When  a  young  man, 
I  travelled  in  foreign  lands,  and  was  exposed  to  many  temptations. 
But  when  I  would  have  yielded,  that  same  hand  was  upon  my  heady 
and  I  was  saved.  I  seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  the  days  of 
my  happy  infancy,  and  sometimes  there  came  with  it  a  voice,  in  my 
heart,  a  voice  that  must  be  obeyed — <  Oh  !  do  not  this  wickedness^ 
my  son,  nor  sin  against  thy  Grod."  H. 
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M.  M.-A.  JULLIEN's  QUESTIONS  ON  COMPABATITE  EDUCATION. 

A  FRIEND  has  favored  us  with  a  French  pamphlet  under  the  follow- 
ing title 

Esquisse  et   Vues  Preliminaires  d^im  outrage  sur  U  'Education 
ComparScy  Sfc, 

The  author  M.  M.-A.  Jullien  of  Paiis,  holds  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  his  country.  He  has  de- 
voted a  more  persevering  and  systematic  attention  to  the  subject  of 
education,  than  perhaps  any  other  individual  of  our  day.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  pamphlet  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  Z>'  'Educalionj  a  work  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Paris  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Elementary  In- 
struction.* 

The  author's  object  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made,  is  to  present  a  preliminary  sketch  of  a  great  work, 
designed  to  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  the  actual  state  of  ed- 
ucation throughout  Europe.  He  conunences  by  expressing  a  well 
founded  regret  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  connection,  harmony, 
and  proportion,  in  the  grand  departments  of  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual education,  as  hitherto  conducted.  He  then  suggests  the 
advantages  likely  to  arise  from  a  work  which  might  offer  the  resuhs 
of  a  diligent  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
various  establishments  for  education  in  Europe — ^whether  elemen- 
tary and  common,  secondary  and  classical,  superior  and  scientific, 
or  special.  Of  this  classification  the  first  branch  corresponds  to  our 
common  schools,  the  second  to  academies,  and  other  preparatory 
seminaries,  the  third  to  colleges,  the  fourth  to  professional  institu- 
tions. 

The  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  are  mentioned  with 
commendation,  as  auspicious  to  improvement,  also  the  polytechnic 
school  of  Paris,  and  the  Lancasterian  schools  in  England. 

The  attention  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  is  invited  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  Commission  of  Education,  to  be  composed  of  a 
few  individuals  who  might  chuse  corresponding  members  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  proceed  to  the  great  work  of  compiling  an  account  of  the 
state  of  education. 

M.  Jullien  suggests,  further,  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  In- 
stitute of  Education,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  personal  and  professional  improvement. 
He  recommends  a  Bulletin  or  Joumai  of  Education,  arranged 

[_  *  For  ao  account  of  this  society  see  intelligelkce  Nos.  1  and  2  of  this  Journal. 
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under  the  same  number  of  heads  as  might  be  adopted  in  the  in* 
quiries  of  the  Special  Commission  already  mentioned.  These  in- 
quiries would  be  guided  by  the  scheme  of  questions  which  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  author's  pamphlet. 

The  following  are  the  leading  topics  of  this  department  of  the 
work. 

Education, — 1st.  its  subject. — ^2d.  itd  object. — 3d.  its  instrumeni. 

1.  The  {8ubjecty)  MAN — as  composed  o£  three  elements:  the  hody^ 
— ^the  hearty  (the  affections,) — ^the  intellect. 

2.  (The  object  of  education,)  Happiness — as  consisting  in  three 
things:  healthy — viHuey — instruction, 

3.  (The  instrument  of  education,)  time  as  divided  into  tn/ancy, 
boyhoodyijoutli. 

The  series  of  questions  which  follow  are  arranged  under  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of 

Schools,  1st,  Elementary,  primary,  and  common. 

2d.  Secondary  and  classical. 

3d.  Superior  and  scientific  and  professional. 

Three  other  series  of  questions  are  comprehended  under 

4.  Normal  schools. 

5.  Schools  for  females. 

6.  Public  schools. 

Subdivison  of  the  First  Series,  Education  primary  and  conunon. 
1 .  Schools. — 2.  Teachers. — 3.  Pupils.— 4.  Physical  and  gymnas- 
tic education.—^.  Moral  and  religious  education. — 6.  Intellectual 
instruction. — 7.  Connection  between  domestic  and  private,  and 
public  education. — 8.  Connection  between  primary  and  secondary 
schools. — 9.  General  considerations,  and  miscellaneous  questions. 

These  nine  topics  are  applied  with  suitable  modifications  to 
secondary  and  classical  schools,  and  the  others  which  are  mentioned. 

We  return  to  the  questions  under  the  head  of 

PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 

Schools, 

1 .  What  is  the  number  of  elementary  or  primary  schools  in  the 
town,  district,  canton,  province,  &c.  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  names  of  the  schoob, 
as  German,  French,  Sic.  week-day  or  Sunday,  common  to  the  two 
sexes  or  restricted  to  one;  common  to  all  children  in  the  same 
place,  or  appropriated  to  the  poor,  to  the  rich,  to  the  middle  class? 

3.  At  what  date  was  each  school  founded  ?  Who  were  the  foun- 
ders? 

4.  How  are  these  schools  supported — at  the  expense  and  under 
the  charge  of  the  central  government,    of  each  community,  or 
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of  particular  societies,  or  of  revenues  arising  from  endowments? 
How  are  the  funds  administered  by  which  they  are  supported? 

5.  What  are  the  buildings  appropriated,  to  these  schools — more 
or  less  spacious,  commodious,  airy,  and  adapted  to  their  object? 
(The  places  where  children  are  brought  up  during  their  first  years, 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  their  imagination,  and  the  devel- 
opement  of  all  their  faculties.) 

6.  What  are  the  circles  which  these  schools  embrace — a  town 
or  only  part  of  a  town,  a  parish,  a  borough,  a  village,  or  one  or 
more  hamlets? 

7.  In  what  proportion  is  the  number  of  these  schools  to  the 
town,  circle,  district,  &c.  in  which  they  are  established,  and  to 
the  whole  number  of  children  who  attend  them  ? 

8.  Are  there  distinct  schools  for  children  whose  parents  are  of 
different  religious  communions;  and  what  is  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  schools  of  each  communion? 

9.  If  there  are  distinct  schools  for  children  of  different  religious 
communions,  what  difference  can  be  remarked  between  these 
schools  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  foundation,  their  organisation 
and  their  maintenance,  material,  (of  which  the  buildings  are  con- 
structed) site,  administration,  and  expenses,  number  of  pupils  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  inhabitants  professing  the  same  religion, 
choice  of  instructers,  instruction  and  progress  of  the  children,  in- 
ternal discipline,  and  external  superintendence. 

10.  Are  the  schools  gratuitous  or  not,  or  what  is  the  monthly  or 
yearly  sum  paid  for  each  child  ? 

11.  What  are  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  primary  schools? 

12.  Do  all  the  parents  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and 
are  they  invited  or  obliged  by  legislative  measures,  or  by  local  reg- 
ulations to  send  them?    . 

Primary  Iruirueiers, 

13.  What  pains  are  taken  to  form  good  instructers  of  primary 
schools  ?  , 

14.  What  are  the  conditions  of  age,  country,  religion,  morality, 
capacity,  which  are  required  for  such  employment? 

15.  How,  and  by  what  authorities  or  corporations,  or  by  what 
individuals,  are  the  nominations  made  ? 

16.  What  is  the  number  of  instructers  in  the  town,  circle,  dis- 
trict, &c.  ? 

17.  In  what  proportion  is  the  number  of  these  instructers  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  town,  &c.  ? 

18.  In  what  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  pupils,  and  to 
the  pupils  in  each  school  ? 
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19.  What  are  the  names  of  the  instructers  who  distinguish  them- 
selves most  in  their  employment?  What  is  their  age?  How  long 
have  they  been  in  employment  ? 

20.  GeneraJly,  do  teachers  who  are  young,  or  those  who  are 
more  advanced  in  age,  succeed  better? 

SI.  Is  it  the  duty  of  instructers  of  primary  schools  to  give  at 
fixed  periods  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  classes  which 
they  superintend— of  the  conduct  and  the  progress  of  the  children? 
— At  what  periods,  in  what  form,  under  what  particular  relation, 
are  these  accounts  demanded,  and  to  whom  are  they  addressed? 
What  means  are  taken  to  ascertain  their  correctness? 

^.  What  are  the  annual  salaries  of  primary  instructers?  Are 
these  salaries  invariably  fixed,  or  casual,  and  dependent  on  the 
number  of  children? — What  is  their  maximum — What  their  mini- 
mum? What  indemnities  or  particular  advantages  are  allowed 
them,  independently  of  their  fixed  salary?  Are  they  properly  pro- 
vided with  lodging,  airy,  light,  and  warm?  Do  they  receive  a 
certain  portion  of  grain,  of  wine,  or  of  other  provisions?  At 
what  sum  may  these  supplements  to  salary  or  indemnities  be  val- 
ued? 

23.  How,  at  what  periods,  and  on  what  funds,  are  these  salaries, 
principal  or  subsidiary  ? 

24.  Have  primary  instructers  the  prospect  of  a  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  their  salary,  or  of  an  advance  at  a  certain  stage  of 
their  career — whether  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
service,  or  on  the  ground  of  their  talents  or  their  zeal,  or  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  their  pupils?  On  what  foundation  rests  this 
augmentation  of  salary  or  this  promotion  ?  By  whom  is  it  proposed, 
determined,  granted  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ? 

25.  Have  they  also  the  prospect  of  securing  a  retreat,  afler  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years'  service  ?  What  is  the  number  of  years  ?  What 
is  the  amount  of  such  pension  ?  By  whom  is  it  granted  and  fixed  ? 

26.  In  case  of  accidents  or  infirmities  which  may  oblige  an  in- 
structer  to  retire  before  the  time  stipulated  for  a  pension,  can  he  at 
least  obtain  an  indemnity  proportioned  to  the  duration  and  the  bene- 
fit of  his  services  ? 

27.  Have  primary  instructers  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  places,  and  are  they  never  exposed  to  an  arbitrary 
destitution  ? 

28.  If  faulty  conduct  or  discovered  incapacity  makes  it  necessary 
to  displace  an  instructer,  how  and  by  whom,  is  the  arrangement  or- 
dered ? 

29.  Do  instructers  enjoy  a  degree  of  consideration  sufficient  to 
render  their  condition  honorable  ? 
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30.  What  are  their  habitual  relations  with  the  parents  of  their  pu- 
pils with  the  magistrates  of  their  town,  with  the  ministers  of  religion  ? 

PupiJt, 

31 .  What  is  the  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  of  the 
district,  &c? 

32.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  those  pupils 
to  that  of  the  population  of  the  district,  &c. 

33.  What  number  of  pupils  is  under  the  charge  of  the  same  in- 
fltructer? 

34.  At  what  age  are  children  admitted  to  the  primary  schools.^ 

35.  Are  children  of  both  sexes  admitted  into  the  same  school, 
and  till  what  age? 

36.  Do  children  undergo,  on  their  entering  the  primary  school, 
and  during  their  elementary  course,  examinations  suited  to  produce 
an  estimation  of  the  developement  of  their  faculties,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  instruction.     How  do  these  examinations  take  place? 

37.  Is  care  taken  to  divide  the  children  of  the  same  school  into 
several  classes  or  sections,  and  on  what  basis  is  this  division  deter- 
mined? 

38.  Are  arrangements  made  which  permit  the  children  to  aid 
themselves,  and  instruct  themselves  mutually  ? 

39.  How  much  time  is  employed  with  an  ordinary  child,  to  ren- 
der him  familiar  with  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  calcula- 
tion? 

40.  At  what  age  do  children  leave  the  primary  schools? 

Edueaiion  Phjfneal  and  Ojfmnastie. 

41.  For  how  long  a  time  are  infants  in  general  nursed  in  the 
country — in  the  city  ? 

42.  What  kind  of  nourishment  is  given  to  some  infants  instead 
of  the  milk  of  their  mothers,  and  what  effects  do  these  aliments  pro- 
duce on  the  health  of  children  ? 

43.  Do  the  wealthier  citizens  commit  their  infants  to  nurses  or  do 
the  mothers  themselves  attend  to  the  office  of  nursing. 

44.  How  are  infants  nourished  aAer  being  weaned?  Till  what 
age  are  they  hindered  from  eating  meat,  and  drinking  wine? 

45.  What  clothing  is  used  for  infants  r 

46.  Is  it  customary  to  clothe  infants  slightly,  in  all  seasons;  or 
are  they  kept  warmly  clad? 

47.  How  many  hours  are  children  permitted  to  sleep,  till  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years;  and  how  are  the  hours 
of  repose  distributed  ? 

48.  Are  the  beds  of  children  hard,  in  order  to  invigorate  their 
bodies,  or  are  they  soft;  and  of  what  are  they  ordinarily  composed? 
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49.  During  sleep,  is  the  head  covered  or  bare,  and  on  what 
ground  is  a  preference  given  to  either  practice? 

50.  Till  what  age,  in  cities,  do  children  usually  remain  under  the 
care  of  females,  and  what  are  the  observations  made  regarding 
children  who  have  been  put  under  the  charge  of  men,  earlier  than 
comports  with  common  usage? 

51.  What  attention  is  given  to  fortifying  children  by  accustoming 
them  early  to  the  open  air,  and  to  cold — and  by  enuring  them  to 
fatigue  ? 

5^.  What  are  the  ordinary  sports  of  children — whether  in  the 
family  or  at  school  ? 

53.  Are  they  accustomed  to  long  walks — before  or  after  eating? 

54.  What  success  is  there  in  directing  and  superintending — in 
an  indirect  manner  without  infringing  the  liberty  of  children — their 
exercises  and  their  sports? 

55.  By  what  exercises  are  children  rendered  agile?  Are  they 
taught  to  use  both  hands  equally  ? 

50.  Are  they  frequently  bathed  in  cold  water — lake  or  river — or 
in  warm  baths? 

57.  Are  they  taught  to  swim,  and  at  what  age?  What  precautions 
are  used  to  prevent  accidents  r 

58.  What  pains  are  taken  about  cleanliness  and  neatness? 

59.  What  are  the  rules  of  hygiene  (the  preservation  and  pro- 
motion of  health)  generally  followed  with  children  ? 

60.  Are  the  children  generally  healthy,  strong,  and  robust  ? 

61.  What  are  the  maladies  most  common  among  children? 

62.  Does  the  small  pox  still  exist,  and  is  it  destructive  ? 

63.  Is  vaccination  generally  adopted;  and  for  how  long  a  time 
has  the  practice  existed  ? 

64.  How  many  infants  generally  are  in  one  year  affected  with 
severe  illness,  and  of  what  kind  ? 

65.  What  is  the  proportion  of  mortality  among  children  under 
ten  years  of  age? 

(Well  educated  and  experienced  physicians,  and  intelligent  mag- 
istrates, are  referred  to  as  proper  persons  from  whom  to  receive 
answers  to  most  of  the  preceding  questions.) 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  translated  the 
foregoing  passages,  did  not  anticipate  for  his  work  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness,  than  it  might  find  in  Europe.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  his  efforts  should  not  extend  their  influence 
to  America.  The  very  perusal  of  his  questions,  will,  we  think,  do 
much  good  everywhere.  We  shall  pursue  them  farther  in  a  fu- 
ture number. 


BEVIBWS. 

P^JfUe  Examinationi  in  ike  EngUtk  CMverftMet.    Se«  No.  6^ 

(CoDtiniied  from  p.  374.) 

I.  Translations  from  Latin  prose  and  pootry  into  English: 

Ltxfii  Hist  lib.  xxvi.-^Qpod  ubi  egressus  Scipio  in  tumulum,  etc. 
CicTonii  EpiH.  lib.  ?i.  18 — Simul  accepi  a  Seleuco  tuo  litteras,  etc^ 
Perm  5«Utr.  V.  161— 

Dave«  cito,  hoc  credas  jubeo,  finire  dolores 

Praeteritos  meditory  etc. 
Horat.  Saiir,  ii,  8— 

Ut  Nasidieni  juvit  te  cena  beati,  etc.  TaeitiHisU  iii,  71,  72— -ViX 
dum  regresso  in  Capitolium,  etc. 

II.  Greek  Ptoh^  to  be  translated  into  English: 

iDemotthenes^  wt(i  rSt  h  Xtf^n%9^ — 'Oviml  ^ixonrn  pim)J^  f  rf 
w^Xtrhti  w^fiitt  «•  ^'  ^  Xenoph,  Hellenic,  vi,  iv,  3— 'Eini  Ji  'n^fjarm 
mytn  i  KXtifiCf^rf,  *»  r.  A.  PlcUon,  Ttmcn,  torn,  iii  jp.  36  D, — *Zwti 
it  xmrm  f««f  rf  (twimfff , ».  r.  A.  Herodot,  lib.  IT.  128-^-Oi  it  Jaut^itn 
^«o-iA«r$,  K.  r.  A.  Alhenaui^  lib.  ix.  p.  372  B — XtiuJm  il  icf  ^*^^» 
X.  r.  A.  Demoith.  dt  Rhodtarum  libertcUe'^"Ex(v>  £  M^n  'A5fNM«i» 
u.  r.  A.  Thucyd.  ii.  76-— Oi  H  nfAtsTiffvo-Mi  MT^fuut^  ».  r.  x.  Aris* 
iot.  de  Rhetor,  ii.  1 1 — nit  ftxi^rt^  ^«Atva-i,  %§u  rm  w7m,  k.  r.  A.  Lyiioi 
contra  Jgoratunif  Reiske^  torn,  v,  606 — Iltn^ufuu  t'mtrlfy  «.  r.  A. 
PkUon.  PfuBdonj  c,  29 — Tt  •!*$  r^^m  mmn  ijo^mn^  %.  r.  A. 

III.  Greek  Poetry^  to  be  translated  into  English  and  Latin 

prose  and  verse: 

Aristoph.  AchamenseSy  v.  509  to  550— 

"l/ymyt  /urS  fuv  Amutrntfumv^  ^U^u^  k.  r.  A^ 
to  be  translated  into  English. 

Euripid.  Baccha,  w.  370  to  430— 

X«(W*  'Ori«  ir«rp«  5f#f ,  »•  r.  A. 
to  be  translated  into  literal  English;  also  into  Latin  verM.-- Give  th^ 
metrical  names  of  the  verses. 

Sophoclis  Traehinice^  v.  469  to  529 — 

Mfy«  ri  T^itH  »  HJir^iilMipiftTtUi  it.  r.  A. 
to  fie  translated  into  English  prose ;  also  into  Latin  Lyric  verse. 

Pindar.  Olymp.  vii,  1  to  31 — 

#f«A«f  i$  tt  rii  tt— 

fffi«f  mfri  ^i(ii  i?Afy  m  9^  ^ 
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to  be  translated  literally  into  English ;  also  into  Latin  Ljric  ferte* 
JpoUon,  RhofL  Argonaut,  iv,  360  to  393 — 

*£f^«  yiwu  ri  tusurm^  s.  r.  A. 
to  be  translated  into  English.  Qpote  such  passages  in  Virgil,  as  appear 
to  be  imitationt  of  the  above :  Also  passages  of  Homer  and  Euripides, 
to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance. 

JEschyli  Jgamem,  v.  226  to  266— 

*£«Vi  ymmynmt  Uv  AcirWWv,  »•  r.  A« 
to  be  translated  into  English  prose  and  into  Latin  verse.     Qjjote  the 
passage  of  Lucretius  which  appears  to  be  imitated  from  the  above. 

Arutoph.  Thetmoph.  v.  1136  to  1166— 

ni(AA«/«  rifp  ^tXixHti9  ifui^  %.  r.  A. 

to  be  translated  into  English  verse.    Mention  the  metres  of  the  different 
verses. 

Theoeritus,  Idyl,  xxvi— 

'Jhv,  mAvfum,  xm  f4MXnfdffi  ^Aymim^  %•  r.  A. 

to  be  translated  into  English  prose,  and  compared  with  the  deseription 
of  the  same  scene  as  given  by  Euripides. 

Homer.  Odys.  viii,  166  to  186. 

T«v'  y  ic  ^^ic»  ii^  9^9-i^  wO^^Tii  *oJvm4,  ».  r.  A. 
to  be  translated  into  English  verse. 

IV.    English  Poetry  and  Proaei  to  be  translated  into  Greek  and 
Latin: 

MiUwCt  ParadiH  Lot,  Book  IX,  386  to  41 1— 

Thai  sayiogf  ftom  her  busbaod^i  haod  her  hand 
Soft  she  wimdrewi  &c. 

to  be  translated  into  Latin  hexameters. 

ShakspeareU  Henry  iF,  Pari  /,  23  lines — 

I  know  yoa  all ;  and  win  a  while  uphold 
The  Hoyok'd  hamour  of  jonr  idleittis|  &c. 

to  be  translated  in  Greek  iambics. 
MUfor(Pi  History  of  Greece — 

Pericles  confirmed  his  authority  principally  by  that  great  instrument 
for  the  management  of  a  people,  his  eloquence,  iic. 

to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

Milton' 9  Comus  v.  2 IS  to  243^ — 

O  wekome,  ptire-ejM  Faitfai  white-handed  Hope, 
Tboa  hovering  angel,  girt  with  gokkn  wingii  &c. 

10  be  translated  into  Greek ;  the  blank  verse,  into  Iambics ;  the  song, 
into  Anapaests. 

Hume* 9  Rkhardtll;  an  extract  fioip— 
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The  bistoiians  who  favor  Richard,  iu.  to  be  tnmlated  into  Qraek. 
Dryden^s  grounds  of  criticiim  in  tragedff^-^io  be  translated  into  Greek. 
Sir  William  Temple's  Essay  oo  Poetry;  an  eitract  from — ^  The  more 
true  and  natural  source  of  poetry^  &c.  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

Gray's  Letters— xixii — to  be  translated  into  Latin. 

Milton*$  Sampson  Agonistes  v.  164  to  193 — 

ChoruM,    O  Mirror  of  oar  fickle  state,  kc* 
to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  Greek  tragedy ;  partly  into  Ana- 
pcutics  and  partly  Iambics, 

Chray's  Stanzas  to  Richard  Bentley-^'* 

Id  sikmt  gase  the  tuneful  choir  among,  Uc, 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  elegiac  verse. 

BsnUey*s  dissertalum  on  P^olaru-^Eztract — to  be  translated  into 
Greek. 

Shakspeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act,  11,  Scene  VL 

Friar,    So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act,  ftc. 
to  be  translated  into  Greek  Tragic  Iambics.  \ 

R,  Porson,  Museum  Criticism,  vol.  ii,  113 — It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  say  a  ivord  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  Aristophanes* 
&c.  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

v.  Exercises  of  turning  different  dialects  into  each  other,  8ic. 
Aristoph.  Lysistrata.v,  1297  to  1322— 

fuXt  A«MUPii,  ir^rrr^v  ^A<i'i  *•  ^*  A* 

to  be  turned  into  Attic  Greek.     Qpote  passages  of  the  Tragedies 
which  are  imitated  in  any  of  the  preceding  extracts  from  Arisophanes.. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  Questions;  of  which  we  select  examples  iirom 
various  parts  of  the  work:     1.  Grecian  History,  &c. 

'  Mention  the  principal  colonies  which  at  different  times  settled  in 
Greece  ;  with  the  names  of  their  leaders,  the  probable  dates  of  the 
dynasties  founded  by  each. 

'Give  the  circumstances  of  the  dates  of  the  following  events,  as 
related  by  Thucydides.  1.  The  siege  of  Platse.  2.  The  expedition 
of  Brasidas  to  Thrace.     3.  The  defeats  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse* 

*  Give  the  dates  and  the  situations  of  the  following  battles — Thym- 
bra,  Lados,  Artemisium,  Plataeae,  Mycale,  Tanagra,  Arginusse,  .£go»- 
potamos,  Cuoaxa,  Cnidos,  Coronea,  Leuctra,  Granicus,  Issus,  Arbela, 
Ipsus.  Who  were  the  parties  engaged,  and  the  commanders  on 
each  side,  and  what  the  event  of  each  battle? 
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^  Gfve  some  aeeoant  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  navtf  power  o£» 
the  Greeks,  mentioning  the  different  states  which  at  different  period* 
were  superior  at  sea.     What  was  the  mode  of  naval  warfare  in  vhe 
age  of  Thucjdides  ? 

*  What  changes  took  place  in  the  Athenian  goTemment  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  immediately  af\er  it  ?  Mention  the  causes  and 
the  principal  actors  in  each. 

'  Mention,  in  chronological  order,  the  principal  events  of  the  wara 
carried  on  by  Philip  of  Macedon  against  the  different  Grecian  states. 

*  What  were  the  distinguishing  names  and  officers  of  the  Athenian 
Archons  ?  The  constitution  and  authority  of  the  B«iia;  and  the  ^Exti^nrWi 
What  changes  were  at  different  times  made  in  ihe  government  of  the 
Athenian  republic  ? 

*  What  were  the  principal  autborites  in  the  Spartan  government  ? 
and  how  were  they  balanced  ?  How  do  the  Grecian  historians  differ 
in  their  accounts  of  this  matter  ? 

*  £num«rate  the  different  political  leaders,  who  in  succession  pos- 
sessed the  principl  influence  at  Athens,  from  Solon  to  Demosthenes; 
briefly  notice  some  particular  causes  of  the  celebrity  of  each.  Give 
also  the  Olympiad  and  the  year  in  which  each  died. 

'  Of  what  nature  was  the  government  of  Thebes,  and  what  changes 
did  it  experience  ? 

<  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Grecian  states,  when  the  Romans 
first  carried  their  arms  thither?  Give  the  dates  of  the  events  which  led 
to  the  final  conquest  of  Greece. 

*  Enumerate  the  principal  events  which  took  place  in  Greece,  be- 
tween the  Peloponnesian  and  the  Phocian  wars,  with  their  dates  in 
Olympiads,  and  the  principal  actors  in  each. 

*  What  are  the  different  Greek  historians  from  whom  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  Grecian  AffairSf  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  ?  What  are  the  limits  of  the  history  of  each  ? 

*  What  period  does  the  history  of  Herodotus  embrace  ?  What  are 
the  different  wars  and  revolutions  which  it  relates  ?  Mention  some  of 
the  principal  digressions. 

'  Mention  the  most  important  occurrences  which  distinguished  the 
reigns  of  the  five  first  Monarchs  of  the  Persian  Empire ;  giving  the 
date  of  each. 

*  By  what  events  did  Cyrus  become  master  of  the  empire  of  Asia  ? 
Give  the  dates  of  each  of  the  Persian  Monarchs  his  successors ;  and 
mention  the  leading  events  which  took  place  in  Greece  during  the 
reign  of  each. 

*  What  were  in  succession  the  predominant  Empires  in  Asia,  from 
the  first  Assyrian  Empire  to  that  of  the  Parthians  ?  Mention  the  events 
which  occasioned  the  power  to  change  hand^ ;  and  the  founder  of  each 
dynasty. 

<  Give  some  account  of  the  followinj^  places  at  Athens,  and  the 
origin  of  their  names  Kift^uiaW,  Apium,  Auminmm  (quote  instances 
firom  Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  prove  that  its  penultima  is  always  long. 
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^eept  among  the  later  Latin  poets.)    Tlfvrmih^f  «  lUuJxn,  nf«(,  ftmfA 
mV«'     Where,  when,  and  by  whom  were  the  last  built? 

*  Give  the  names  and  order  of  the  Attic  months,  and  the  mode  of 
Teckoning  the  days  in  a  month.     Explain  the  term  hi  »ii  v/«.' 

2.  Roman  History,  &c.  &e. 

'  What  were  the  principal  successes  by  which  the  Romans  became 
masters  <if  Italy  ? 

*  Mention  the  most  remarkable  particulars  in  the  life  of  Hannibaff 
with  the  date  of  each.  What  is  the  character  given  of  him  by  Roman 
writers,  and  to  what  objections  is  it  liable  ? 

'  Enumerate  the  different  civil  wars  which  took  place  In  Italy,  from 
Marius  tu  Augustus  ;  menliuning  the  duration  of  each,  their  objects  and 
their  leaders. 

'  What  were  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  death  of  AiT- 
gustus  ?  What  accessions  did  it  receive  under  his  successors  ? 

*  Give  some  account  of  the  first  settlers  in  Italy,  their  names,  origin ^ 
and  language  ;  and  mention  the  original  sources  of  the  Latin  language. 

*  Enumerate  the  principal  events  which  took  place  in  the  Roman 
state  from  the  end  of  the  third  Punic  war  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar, 
with  their  dates. 

*  Mention  the  leading  events  of  the  civil  contulsion  between  the  two 
parties  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  What  appear  to  have  been  their  subse- 
quent effects  on  the  Roman  government  and  people  ? 

^  What  were  the  different  revolutions  and  convulsions  in  the  Roman 
state  during  the  period  of  Cicero's  life  ?  What  part  did  Cicero  take  in 
each  ?  and  in  what  respects  is  his  conduct  censurable  ? 

^  What  were  tlie  numbers  of  the  following  officers  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  Republic : — Prstors  £diles.  Tribunes,  Qtjssstors  f  What 
was  the  mode  of  their  election  ?  At  what  age  could  each  office  be  held, 
and  what  were  the  particular  duties  ? 

'  Explain  the  nature  of  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  at  Rome.  At 
what  periods,  and  under  whose  auspices  were  they  brought  forward 
and  what  were  the  consequences? 

*  What  was  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  lej^ion  in  the  time  of 
Scipio  Africanus;  its  divisionsi  commanders,  and  numbers.* 

3.  Chronology: 

I 

'  Of  what  nature  are  the  authorities  on  which  the  comnioa  ayt- 
tem  of  Grecian  Chronology  rests?  What  are  the  principles  on 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  founded  his  Chronology  of  ancient  Gre* 
cian  History?  Mention  some  instances  of  the  different  dates  givea 
to  the  same  events,  according  to  the  two  systems. 

'  In  what  epochs  do  they  coincide?' 

4.  Literary  BRstory  and  Criticism: 

'  At  what  period  do  the  poems  of  Ifcmer  appear  to  baTe  been  col- 
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leclad  hi  their  prttent  fonn  ?  What  are  the  few  particulars  know q  of 
them  from  ancient  historians  ?  What  conclusion  respecting  the  proba- 
ble age  and  country  of  their  author^  may  he  drawn  from  their  language, 
their  historical  allusions,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  charac- 
ters ?  Illustrate  your  opinion  by  quotations.  .  •  .  What  reason 
is  there  for  supposing  that  the  art  of  writing  was  practised  in  his  time  ? 

*  Mention  in  chronological  order,  the  ages  and  birth-places  of  the 
most  celebrated  Greek  Lyric  Poets.  Mention  the  different  species  of 
verse  to  which  they  gare  their  names ;  giving  an  instance  of  each, 
and  of  its  adoption  by  their  imitator  Horace. 

*  When  did  prose-writing  first  originate  among  the  Greeks  ?  What 
historians  preceded  Herodotus  ?  Mention  the  names  and  age  of  each 
and  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.' 

*  Mention  in  Chronological  order,  some  of  the  principal  Comic 
Poets  of  Athens ;  what  appear  to  have  been  the  characteristic  merits 
of  each,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  remaining  writings  and 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  critics  ?* 

*What  are  the  particular  excellences  in  the  style  of  PlatO}  men- 
tioned by  Longinus  ?  * 

*  What  arguments  respecting  the  antiquity  of  Homer's  poems  can 
be  drawn  from  tbe  versincation  ?  Have  you  grounds  to  think  It  pro- 
bable that  tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  productions  of  different  per* 
sons  ?  Are  there  any  parts  of  either  poem  which  you  assign  to  a 
later  age  V 

*  State  the  ages  and  the  countries  in  which  each  of  the  following 
Greek  authors  fburished  ;  Hesiod,  Stesichorus,  Sophron,  Theophras- 
tus,  Aristotlei  Callimachus,  Lycophron,  Euclid  ;  mentioning  what  re- 
markable incidents  you  recollect  In  the  lives  of  each. 

'What  parts  of  the  writings  comtnonly  attributed  to  Euripides  are 
spurious.* 

5.  The  Drama  and  Dramatic  Composition. 

*  Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Satyric  Drama  ?  What  are  the 
characteristics  in  which  it  differs  from  Tragedy  and  Comedy  f  Which 
of  the  poets  particularly  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition  ?  •  .  • 

'  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  three  ages  of  Greek  Come- 
dy?     .     .     . 

*Wbat  political  characters  were  introduced  upon  the  stage  by 
Aristophanes?  What  reason  is  there  to  attribute  to  him  any  share  in 
the  destruction  of.  Socrates  ? 

'  Wtsich  w^s  the  first  acted  of  the  remaining  plays  of  Arislopbap 
DCS  ?  Of  what  political  party  does  that  writer  appear  to  have  been  ? 
What  great  changes  took  place  in  tbe  government  of  Athens  during 
the  time  that  he  continued  to  write  ;  and  how  were  his  productions  af- 
fected thereby  ?     .     •     . 

<  Translate  the  following  pusage  from  the  Rans  of  Aristophanes, 
V.  936,  and  exemplify  some  of  the  faults  of  ^cbylus  and  Euripides 
there  alluded  to,  by  iattancei  in  their  remaining  tragedies. 


*  At  what  festivals  and  in  what  parts  of  the  year  wert  tba  dramatic 
pieces  represented  ? ' 

^MeDtioQ  distinct]/  the  principal  rules  and  licenses  adopted  hy 
the  Tragedians  in  their  Iambic  Trochaic  and  Arapoostic  rerses.  Qpote 
instances  in  illustration  of  each.     ... 

*  What  other  kinds  of  metre  are  found  in  regular  systems  in  the 
remaining  plajs  ?    .     .     • 

*  In  what  particulars  does  the  rersification  of  Homer  differ  from 
that  of  other  heroic  Poets  ?  Mention  some  peculiarities  of  Homeric 
dialect  and  Homeric  syntax.  Give  different  instances  of  the  Digam- 
ma.     By  what  other  poets  was  this  consonant  used  ? '     •     .     . 

N.  B.  In  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  questions  support  jour  as- 
sertions bj  quotations. 

*  What  are  the  cesuras  in  the  Iambic,  Trochaic  and  Anapsestic 
measures  of  the  Tragedians  ?  What  rules  relating  to  them  were  con* 
stanUy  and  what  generally  observed  ?  In  what  metres  is  the  rwmptU 
found?*     .     .     . 

6.  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

*  Arrange  in  chronological  order  the  public  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes ;  and  mention  the  occasion  on  which  each  was  delivered. 

'  What  were  the  several  operations  and  measures  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  against  the  Grecian  States,  which  called  forth  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  now  extant,  against  him  or  'm  any  way  relating  to 
him  ?  Enumerate  these  orations,  with  their  respective  dates  and 
particular  objects.     ... 

'  Who  were  the  principal  orators  contemporary  with  Demosthenes, 
and  what  their  respective  characters  ?  ' 

7.  Jurisprudence!  &c. 

'  Explain  and  distinguish  the  following  terms :  f«^u«,  ^nfttfm^  ii^^ 

8.  Philosophy. 

*  From  what  sects  does  Plato  appear  to  have  drawn  the  tenets  of 
his  philosophy  ?  Mention  traces  of  each  observable  in  his  writings. 
Into  what  sects  did  his  successors  divide  themselves ;  and  how  are 
they  distinguished  by  Cicero  ?' 

9.  Greek  language  and  grammar. 

*  What  relation  had  the  Attic  dialect  to  the  Ionic  ?  And  what 
Ionic  words  are  found  in  the  Attic  poets? 

'  What  Ionic   and  Doric  forms  are  found  in  the  Tragic  Dialogue  T 
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To  what  extent  was  thit  license  carried  in  the  Cbonises  ?  Mention 
some  o^ber  particulars  in  which  the  language  of  the  Tragedians  dif* 
fered  from  the  ordinaiy  language  of  their  Athenian  contemporaries. 

*  Mention  a  few  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  fouif 
l^rincipal  dialects  of  Greece)  observable  in  the  inflexions  of  the  nouns 
4nd  verbs. 

*  In  what  parts  of  Greece  and  its  dependencies  were  the  .£olic, 
Ionic,  Doric  and  Attic  dialects  spoken  ? 

*'  Explain  distinctly  the  usages  of  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  and 
optative  moods  after  «(,  iwttiy  *i»«,  '§0^a. 

'Give  a  short  account  of  the  Digammat  mentioning  some  of  the 
words  of  roost  common  occurrence  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
affixed  by  Homer.  By  what  later  poets  (any  of  whose  remains  are 
still  extant)  was  it  used  ?  At  what  time  did  each  flourish  ?  How 
late  can  the  use  of  this  consonant  be  traced  in  any  part  of  Greece  ? 

'  What  signification  does  «?  give  to  the  different  moods  of  a  verb? 

'Give  some  of  the  distinctions  observable  between  the  Doric  lan- 
guage of  Pindar  and  that  of  the  Bucolic  poets. 

'Give  some  instances  of  the  peculiar  signification  of  middle  verbs. 
How  far  can  the  middle  be  deemed  a  distinct  voice  from  the  passive  ? 

^Explain  the  error  of  Grammarians  which  led  them  to  assignia 
second  future  to  the  active  and  middle  voices. 

'  Translate  the  following  passage  into  Greek  and  place  the  accents 
on  the  words :  Thus  wtjind^  j^c' 

10.  Latin  Language. 

*  Trace  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language  from  the  ^olic  or  oldest 
dialect  of  the  Greek  ;  and  show  the  resemblance  which  exists  in  par- 
ticular classes  of  words  in  the  two  languages,  giving  examples  of  each. 

'  Give  instances  of  the  changes  made  by  Horace  in  each  of  tha 
Lyric  metres  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 

'  Who  are  the  Greek  poets,  besides  Homer,  from  whecn  Vii^il  has 
borrowed  ?    Qjjote  instances  of  his  evident  imitations  of  each/ 

Such  18  the  discipline,  such  are  the  tatJcB  required  of  the  sti^ 
dents  at  this  celebrated  English  university!  In  the  performanca 
of  which,  too, '  they  are  allowed  only  pen,,  wkj  and  papcr^  and  the 
limited  period  of  two  or  three  hours  or  more,  according  to  the 
length  and  difliculty  of  the  task.'  At  the  period  when  we  were 
at  our  own  Cambridge,  (we  do  not  pretend  to  speak  of  its  present 
improved  state,)  the  very  idea  of  performing  such  exercises  would 
have  petrified  both  student  and  instructer. 

We  might  have  extended  these  extracts  from  the  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Monk  much  farther,  if  we  had  not  been  apprehensive  of 
wearying  the  reader.  Some  persons  may,  perhaps,  think  that  we 
have  already  gone  beyond  wbat  was  necessary.    But  in  a  question 
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of  practical  education,  which  is  our  great  aim  in  this  Journal, 
nothing  would  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  train  of  genercU  re- 
marks, even  though  clothed  in  the  most  attractive  language.  As, 
in  the  common  arts  of  life  we  must  know  the  different  processes 
and  manipulations,  so  in  the  most  important  of  all,  the  arl  of  edu- 
catiofiy  we  must  patiently  and  carefully  examine  details  even  to  the 
minutest  particulars;  agreeably  to  the  sentiment  of  that  truly  prac- 
tical and  admirable  writer  on  education,  Quintilian — '  ad  minora 
ilia,  sed,  quce  si  negligas,  non  sit  majorUms  locus,  demittere  me  non 
recusabo.'*  In  the  present  instance,  too,  we  have  flattered  our- 
selves, that  many  of  our  young  readers,  whose  education  is  not 
yet  completed,  would  take  a  lively  interest  in  seeing  specimens  of 
the  exercises  and  modes  of  study  prescribed  to  those  of  their  own 
age  in  that  nation,  which  speaks  the  same  language  with  our- 
selves, and  whose  literature  is  ours. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  our  view  of  the  literary  discipline 
of  the  English  universities,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  add  some  further 
remarks,  relative  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  examinations  of 
the  students,  including  those  which  take  place  annually,  or  oflener, 
during  the  college  course,  and  those  which  are  preparatory  to  giv- 
ing degrees.     On  the  former,  Mr.  Wainewright  observes — 

'  In  describing  the  incentives  to  the  cultivation  of  general  litera- 
ture, it  is  pcrbaps  impossible  to  mention  any  thing  more  conducive  to 
this  great  object,  tban  a  regulation  which  has  been  for  many  years 
adopted  by  several  of  our  collegiate  bodies  ;  nor  need  I  apprehend 
any  inclination  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  when  I  name  the 
college  examinations^  which  owe  their  introduction  into  this  place  of 
education  to  Dr.  Powell,  formerly  master  of  St.  John's  College.  The 
students  are  examined  once,  and  in  some  instances  twice,  every  year, 
in  the  halls  of  their  respective  colleges,  not  only  in  classical  and 
mathematical  learning,  but  on  various  points  of  history,  geography, 
chronology,  and  antiquities.  At  the  termination,  a  list  is  formed  of 
all  who  have  passed  this  literary  trial,  in  which  the  names  are  arrang- 
ed according  to  their  comparative  merit,  and  rewards  are  allotted  to 
those  individuals  who  compose  the  two  first  classes.  Many,  to  whom 
the  acquisition  of  fame  has  no  charms,  and  who  are  content  *  to  keep 
the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,'  may  elude  the  severity  of  the  gen- 
eral or  university  examinations,  as  well  as  some  share  of  the  oppro- 
brium inseparably  attached  to  ignorance  and  stupidity,  by  an  open 
avowal  of  their  aversion  to  the  branches  of  science  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  those  occasions,  and  their  total  indifference  to  the  at- 
tainment of  distinction.  But  in  these  more  private  examinations,  the 
number  of  candidates  being  smaller,  and  the  contest  lying  between 
those  who  daily  associate  with  each  other,  the  abilities  of  each  can- 

*  Qojntil.  Instit.  prooem. 
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not  fail  to  be   proper!/  appreciated,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  U  pep- 
haps  more  effectually  excited.' 

But  it  id  chiefly  to  the  severe  exaitUnations  for  degrees^  that  we 
are  desirous  at  this  time  of  calling  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  in  our  own  country.  Our 
author  gives  the  following  account  of  them,  as  they  are  conducted 
in  England  : 

*  It  is  required  by  the  statutes!,  that  every  candidate  for  the  first 
degree  in  arts  should  have  resided  in  the  university  the  greater  part 
of  nine  terms;  which,  unless  interrupted  by  casual  circumstances,  oc- 
cupies the  space  ol'  three  years.  In  the  month  of  January  of  every 
successive  year,  all  who  have  completed  this  required  residence,  and 
have  kept  the  appointed  exercises  in  the  philosophical  schools,  are 
called  upon  to  undergo  aifreneral  and  /)ti6/ic  examination,  before  tkeff 
can  offer  themselves  for  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
This  examination  takes  place  in  the  Senate  house  ;  and  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  i.i  Lent  termi  continues  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
missiun  (or  five  days.  The  candidates,  it  should  be  observed,  are  pre- 
viously divided  into  classes,  each  class  consisting  of  those  whose  pro- 
ficiency appears  to  be  nearly  upon  an  equality,  as  far  as  can  be  as* 
certained  from  their  former  disputations  in  the  schools. 

*  There  are  three  orders  of  distinction,  termed  honorsy  held  out  to 
the  ambition  of  these  literary  competitors,  and  in  each  of  these  divi* 
sions  or  orders  are  contained  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  individuals, 
though  they  are  not  restricted  to  any  precise  number,  nor  can  any 
thing  be  better  regulated  for  the  excitement  of  emulation  and  the 
complete  developement  of  the  mental  powers.  The  examiners  prin- 
cipally consist  of  tho«e  Matters  of  Arts  who  have  presided  at  the  dis- 
putations in  the  schools,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  most  distin- 
guished by  their  experience  as  preceptors,  by  their  attainments  in 
science,  and  by  their  acknowledged  impartiality  of  conduct ;  and  so 
scrupulously  attentive  are  they  to  the  duties  of  their  arduous  and  in 
many  respects,  ungrateful  office,  that  it  rarely  or  never  happens  that 
any  real  objection  can  be  discovered  to  their  decisions  in  estimating 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  numerous  rivals  for  pre-eminence. 

'  Four  days  are  appropriated  to  questions  and  problems  in  natural 
philosophy  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical  science,  com« 
mencing  so  low  as  with  examples  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and 
the  elements  of  Euclid,  and  at  length  extending  to  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  Newton*s  Principia,  Cotes's  Harmonia  Mcnsurarum,  the  ana- 
lytical works  of  Dr.  Waring,  and  to  the  more  intricate  propositions  of 
the  Fluxionary  Calculus.  The  remaining  day  out  of  the  ^ve^  which 
in  point  of  order  is  the  fourth,  is  occupied  by  examinations  in  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  natural  theology,  logic,  and  metaphysics. 

*  One  very  excellent  regulation  lakes  plac(i  in  tlfese  examinations! 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  and  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as 
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io  many  respects  superior  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  sister  univer- 
sity ;  and  that  is,  that  every  answer  is  required  to  b^given  in  plain 
unperplexeJ  writing,  even  in  those  cases  which  admit/Cforal  explana- 
tion. This  method,  while  it  removes  the  perpetual  obstacle  arising 
from  embarrassment,  is  certainly  conducive  Io  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  no  impediment  to  that  readi- 
ness of  reply,  which,  though  ii  is  in  many  cases  an  indication  of  quick- 
ness of  mind,  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  the  re»ult  of  undevi- 
aling  application.  To  whichever  plan  the  preference  he  given,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  who  answers  with  precision  the  greatest  number  of 
questions  in  the  same  portion  of  time,  must  be  entitled  lo  the  honor- 
able distinction  of  precedence.  These  written  replies  are  respective- 
ly subscribed  with  the  writer^s  name,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
they  are  submitted  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  examiners,  who  keep 
an  accurate  register  of  the  labors  of  the  several  candidates,  accompa- 
nied with  their  appropriate  marks  of  merit.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
iiftii  day,  after  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  accumulated  papers, 
the  arbiters  complete  their  final  adjudication;  on  the  following  day  a 
list  of  the  honorati  is  publicly  affixed  in  the  Senate  House  and  the 
scene  terminates  with  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the  first  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  arts. 

'  I  should  also  mention,'  says  our  author  in  a  note,  *  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  day  of  examination,  another  classification 
or  bracketing  as  it  is  here  termed,  is  made  of  the  different  candidates, 
as  it  has  now  become  more  easy  to  fix  upon  those  who  are  pos!»essed 
of  nearly  equal  merit.  This  new  arrangement,  of  course,  brings  the 
matter  within  a  narrower  compass,  and  adds  fresh  vigor  to  the  contest, 
which  is  now  to  decide  the  final  situation  of  each  individual.  The 
point  of  difference  is  sometimes  so  imperceptible  that  two  antagonists 
arc  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  separate  bracket^  and  it  is  not  till  af- 
ter repeated  trials,  that  any  superiority  can  be  discovered  in  either 
party.'* 

*  As  nothing  relating  to  the  University,  from  which  our  own  takes  its  name, 
can  be  uninteresting  to  us,  we  subjoin  here  an  explanation  of  the  honor*  mentioned 
io  the  preceding  account  of  the  examinations: 

*"  The  appellations  given  to  these  three  orders  of  honort  can  only  be  famiMar  to 
those  who  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge — Wranglertj  Senior  Oplimes  and 
Junior  Optimes.  The  envied  student  who  passes  the  t>e8t  examination  in  the 
Senate  House  is  called  the  Senior  Wrangler^  a  title  which,  however  singular  it 
may  appear  to  strangers,  confers  a  reputation  never  forgotten  in  after  life.  They 
who  follow  next  in  the  same  division  are  respectively  termed  teeond^  third^  fourth^ 
ke.  Wrangler,  In  a  similar  manner  they  who  compose  the  second  rank  oi  honors 
are  designated  by  the  titles  of  firH^  second^  thirds  &c.  Senior  Optime^  as  are  the 
individuals  of  the  last  order,  by  those  ofjirtt^  second^  thirds  Sic.  Junior  Optime. 
All  who,  from  idleness  or  inability,  are  not  found  to  merit  a  place  among  the  honotU' 
/t,  and  cherish  as  their  favorite  maxim  the  sentiment  in  the  Ajax  of  bophocles,  *£f 
TM  p^ontf  yti^  /xif^iv,  liho-rof  /Stoc,  are  merely  arranged  in  classes  ;  but  even  the  ot 
«'iA.\o/,  as  they  are  emphatically  termed,  take  precedence  according  to  their  pro- 
ficiency. It  is  also  cuittomary  to  print  the  names  of  those  who  have  acquired 
honors,  in  two  separate  lists,  which  are  afterwards  publicly  recited  and  distributed 
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We  had  intended  to  confine  our  remarks  in  this  article  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge  ;  but  having  before  us  an  account  of  the 
examinations  at  Oxford  also,  we  think  it  will  be  useful  to  lay  before 
our  readers  in  one  view,  all  the  information  we  can  collect  upon  a 
subject  of  such  importance.  We  therefore  add  here  from  a  well 
known  work,  entitled  a  *  Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  against  Oxford,'  a  particular  account  of  the  examinations 
now  adopted  at  that  university: 

*  Constant  admonition,  (he  consciousness  of  an  overseeing  eye, 
the  fear  of  reproof,  and  the  hope  of  praise,  are  of  service,  are  vwn 
necessary,  to  overcome  the  desultory  habits  of  youth,  to  ch<xk  its 
wanderings,  to  fix  its  resolutions,  and  keep  it  to  its  purp(»Fe.  These 
however  are  secondary  and  iiicideutal  powers  ;  tley  serve  to  refit 
and  keep  the  machinery  in  order  ;  but  the  great  spring,  which  muves 
and  invigorates  the  whole,  is  emulation. 

*  According  to  the  last  regulations,  the  university  honors  are  ob- 
tained in  the  following  manner. 

*  When  the  student  is  about  two  years  standing,  he  is  puljecf  to  a 
public  examination,  which  admits  him,  not  to  the  degree  ot  B«icheIor 
of  Arts,  but  to  that  intermediate  step,  which  still  retains  ith  old  title  of 
Sophista  Generalis,  The  old  exrrci>e  was  a  logical  disputation  ni  the 
public  schools  on  three  philoi^ophical  questions,  which  had  long  dwin- 
dled into  an  insignificant  form,  before  the  present  exercise  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  room.  At  this  previous  examinatit^n  he  is  expected  to 
construe  accurately  some  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  book  at  least :  the 
most  difficult  works  are  not  required  or  encouraged,  as  there  is  no 
competition  between  the  candidates,  and  an  accurate  gramniaiical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  structure  of  the  two  languages  is  the  point  chiefly 
inquired  into.  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  Demosthenes,  among  the  Greeks,  and  Virgil,  Horace,  iSallust, 
Livy,  and  Cicero  among  the  Latins,  are  the  most  usual  books.  Be* 
sides  this,  he  is  examined  in  some  compendium  of  logic,  (generally 
Aldrich's,)  and  in  Euclid^s  elements  of  geometry,  h  is  not  thought 
reputable  for  a  candidate  to  have  omitted  either  of  these  branches, 
but  one  of  them  is  absolutely  required  ;  and  in  all  cases  he  is  made 
to  translate  a  passage  from  some  English  author  into  Latin.  All  this  is 
done  in  public.  Eight  candidates  may  be  examined  in  one  day,  who 
are  all  present  during  the  whole  tinie  ;  and  there  is  commonly  a  nu« 
merous  attendance  of  junior  students.  Indeed  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  an  audience,  because  every  candidate  is  bound  to  attend  one 
examination  before  he  is  examined  himself.  The  number  hbwe\er, 
far  exceeds   what  the  statute  requires,  and  the  school  is  often  quite 

in  the  echools,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice -Chancellor,  the  Proctors  and  other 
officers  of  the  University .  One  of  these  lists  contain.^  the  naoDes  ot  the  A^  rangters 
and  Senior  Optinaes,  and  the  other,  those  of  the  Junior  Optin.es  ;  and  they  are 
respectively  dutinguifbed  by  the  titles  of  the/n/  and  second  Tripos.' 
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full.     The  examiners  are  three  in  number,  annually  appointed  by  the 
university,  and  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty. 

*  If  the  student  fails  on  this  occasion,  it  passes  mb  silentio.  He 
does  not  receive  his  certificate  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  and  be  may 
present  himself  again  the  next  term. 

'  After  having  passed  this  examination,  his  studies  are  directed 
more  steadily  to  the  other,  where  the  honor  he  acquires  will  depend  en« 
tirely  on  his  own  exertions.  He  cannot  present  himself  till  after  the 
third  year  is  completed,  and  it  is  common  to  defer  it  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  He  is  then  examined  first  in  the  rudiments  of  religion  : 
a  passage  in  the  Greek  Testament  is  given  him  to  construe,  and  he  is 
tried,  by  questions  arising  out  of  it,  whether  he  has  a  proper  view  of 
the  Christian  scheme,  and  of  the  outline  of  sacred  history.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  give  some  account  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  to 
show  by  his  answers  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  thirty  nine  articles 
and  has  read  attentively  some  commentary  upon  them.  He  is  examined 
again  in  lt>gic,  the  object  being  chiefly  to  see  that  he  has  just  and  firm 
conceptions  of  its  leading  principles  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  selections 
from  the  Organon  are  otien  introduced. 

*  The  examination  then  proceeds  to  rhetoric  and  ethics.  Upon 
these  subjects  the  celebrated  treatises  of  Aristotle  are  chiefly  used  :  and 
whoever  is  master  of  them  knows  what  an  exercise  of  the  mind  it  is  to 
acquire  a  thorough  insight  into  the  argument,  and  what  a  serious  disci- 
pline the  student  must  have  undergone  who  has  accomplished  this  point. 
The  accurate  method  observed  in  each  treatise  renders  it  not  a  per- 
plexing, but  merely  an  arduous  task  :  the  precision  of  the  language, 
the  close  connection  of  the  reasoning,  the  enlarged  philosophical 
views,  and  the  immense  store  of  prinoiples  and  maxims  which  they 
contain,  point  them  out  as  the  best  calculated  perhaps  of  any  single 
works  tor  bringing  into  play  all  the  energies  of  the  intellect,  and  for 
ir>ing>  not  merely  the  diligence  of  the  scholar,  but  the  habit  of  dis- 
crimination which  he  has  formed,  the  general  accuracy  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  mind.  If  it  be  at  all  of  use  to  divide, 
to  distinguish,  and  to  define,  to  study  clear  arrangements  and  order, 
to  discern  connection,  and  to  comprehend  a  plan  composed  of  many 
widely-separated  parts,  hardly  any  works  can  be  named,  so  well 
adapted  to  all  these  purposes.  To  these  is  oHen  added,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  student,  the  treatise  on  politics,  which  is  In  fact  a  continu- 
ation and  completion  of  the  ethical  system. 

'  Besides  these  treatises  of  Aristotle,  Qpintilianas  belonging  to  rhet- 
oric, and  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  especially  that  De  Of- 
fices, as  belonging  to  ethics,  are  admitted.  And  the  last,  as  being  of 
easier  attainment,  are  of  course  the  choice  of  many  candidates.  But 
neither  of  them  are  strictly  indispensable. 

'  At  this  examination  the  student  presents  what  number  of  classical 
authors  he  pleases,  provided  they  be  no  less  than  three,  and  those  of 
the  higher  order,  including  both  languages^  It  is  not  unusual  for 
those  who  aim  at  the  highest  honors  to  mention   Homer,  Pindar,  one^ 
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two,  or  three  of  (he  Greek  tragedians,  and  Aristophanes.  Tbuc)'dj« 
des  is  seldom  omitted.  The  other  historians,  and  the  orators^  are 
also  included,  according  as  the  student's  line  of  reading  has  l)een. 
Of  Latin  authors,  besides  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Livy,  Taci« 
tus,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  and  Lucretius,  are  the  most  usual,  in  the  books 
that  be  names,  he  is  expected  to  be  well  and  accurately  versed.  And 
although  great  encouragement  is  given  to  an  enlarged  range,  yet  a 
hasty  and  unscholarlike  manner  of  reading,  however  extensive  it  majr 
be,  will  not  obtain  reward,  ami  is  in  fact  much  discountenanced. 

'  Besides  the  questions  proposed  viva  voce,  many  others  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  examination  are  put.  and  answered  on  pa- 
per, while  other  things  are  going  on.  And  in  this  manner  also  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of>  Latinity  is  tried. 

*  The  examiners  are  sworn  officers,  appointed  for  two  years ;  they 
are  four  in  number,  and  must  all  be  piesent,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  some  very  urgent  cause. 

'  it  will  be  evident  from  the  statement  here  given,  that  the  students 
are  prepared  to  pass  this  examination,  not  by  solemn  public  lectures, 
delivered  to  a  numerous  class  from  a  professor's  chair,  but  by  private 
study  in  their  respective  colleges.* 

Such  is  the  arduous  but  honorable  course  of  inteUectual  disci- 
pline, which  has  been  pursued  by  those  eminent  scholars,  philoso- 
phers, orators,  and  statesmen,  whose  names  have  shed  an  unfading 
lustre  upon  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Such  too,  is  the  discipline, 
which  will  eagerly  be  submitted  to  by  those  high-minded  young 
tnen  in  our  own  universities,  who  are  ambitious  that  their  own 
country  shall  not  be  excelled,  either  in  science  or  literature,  by 
any  nation  on  the  globe.  And  if,  by  emulating  such  illustrious 
examples,  they  shall  be  fired  with  the  same  ardor  to  secure  an 
honorable  fame  both  for  their  country  and  themselves,  they  vn'Il 
not  be  obliged  to  cover  up  a  disgraceful  ignorance  with  the  poor 
apology,  which  the  Roman  poet  was  compelled  to  make  for  his 
countrymen,  when  he  felt  conscious,  that  they  could  not  attain  to 
Grecian  excellence  in  the  elegant  and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  but 
must  confine  themselves  to  being  politicians  and  warriors  only — 

Excudent  alii  spiraotia  molliiis  »ra ; 
Orabunt  caussas  roeliufi,  rcclique  meatus 
DescrSI)ent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent ; 
Ta  rei^re  imperio  popalos,  Aomane,  memeoto. 

No:  the  high  minded  youth  of  America  will  not  content  them- 
selves with  the  praise  of  being  practical  artisans,  or  economists  or 
politicians  alone  ;  they  will  eagerly  aspire  to  the  proud  distinction 
that  ever  awaits  genius,  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure  taste; 
which,  as  it  is  the  highest  exercise  of  that  first  of  our  powers,  the 
judgement,  upon  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  the  subjects 
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of  mental  contemplation,  nay  be  justly  considered  as  the  flummii 
of  intellectaal  excellence. 


The  REPKEENCB  BIBLE,  cetUoiming  an  aceuraie  eop^  of  the  conmum 
Engiuh  Version  of  the  old  and  new  Dsetament*:  wUk  R^ereneu  mnd  • 
Key  Sheet  of  QueM'umay  Creographicml^  Historicaly  Doetrmaly  Prue- 
iicaiy  and  Experimenial,  accomptuned  vnA  valuable  Chronologieal 
Harmoniea  of  hoth  TeMamenta;  correct  and  elegmd  MapSy  and  higMy 
UBeful  Tables  of  scripture  NameSy  scriptitre  Creographyy  Bcriptare 
Chronologyy  scripture  RrferenceSy  S^c.  Jlu  whole  designed  tofacM' 
tote  the  acquisition  <f  scriptural  knowiedge  in  Bible  Classes^  Sunday 
Schools  J  Comnum  Schools  j  and  private  famihes.  By  Hervey  TVil- 
bury  A,  M,     Boston. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  known,  and  ought  to  be  deeply  regretted| 
that  mechamcal  rather  than  inteUeckud  habits  are  formed  in  many 
8eho<^8  intended  to  educate  the  young.  Children  often  leium  to  dis« 
tinguish  the  forms  and  the  names  of  letters,  to  combine  them  in 
syllables,  and  articulate  the  words  thus  formed,  without  attaching 
any  meaning  to  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  pages,  over  which  the 
eye  wanders.  These  habits  where  they  exist  are  insuperable  bar- 
riers to  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  an  expansion  of  the  mind.  Their 
influence  is  most  pernicious  when  brought  to  the  sacred  scriptures. 
Any  attempts  to  prevent  such  habits,  or  to  diminish  their  deleterious 
influence  we  shall  ever  hail  with  joy.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  primary  object  of  the  Reference  Bible.  The  editor  has  mark- 
ed his  margin,  or  rather  the  indentation  of  the  verses,  with  letters 
of  reference,  not  to  collateral  texts  of  scripture,  but  to  a  key  sheet 
of  questions,  which  are  few  and  general,  yet  well  adapted  to  excite 
in  the  youthful  mind  attention,  and  promote  habits  of  reflection. 
We  might  not  have  asked  some  of  those  questions,  and  very  different 
answers  would  undoubtedly  be  given  by  different  persons,  where 
many  of  the  reference  letters  are  applied,  but  as  they  were  intended 
for  an  index  to  reflection,  they  will  answer  an  important  purpose;  if 
they  attract  attention  to  the  truth,  whether  it  be  always  consonant 
to  the  editor's  views  or  not. 

That  our  readers  may  the  better  understand  the  plan,  we  shall 
insert  a  few  of  the  questions,  and  their  application.  Before  this 
passage,  <  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,'  we  find  a  capital  A  inserted. 
We  look  at  the  Key  page,  which  is  judiciously  made  to  turn  out, 
that  it  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  any  passage,  and  we  find  this 
question  propounded.  ^  What  analogies  between  sensible  and  spirit* 
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ual  things  may  here  he  traced  ?'    The  mind  is  at  once  pleased  and 
interested  with  the  employment  of  tracing  this  beautiful  analogy. 

We  open  the  inspired  volume  where  Judah  is  pleading  the 
cause  of  Benjamin  before  Joseph,  and  find  a  capital  E  inserted. 
We  consult  the  key  page  for  the  corresponding  letter,  and  find 
annexed  to  it  this  question,  ^  What  particular  strain  of  eloquence 
can  you  point  out  in  this  paragraph  ?'  We  at  once  contemplate  the 
classical  beauties  of  the  passage.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
when  we  see  a  capital  S  inserted  before  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing— *  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Pa- 
ran.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  his 
praise.'  '  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  ballance.'  With  that  iS'  we  find 
the  questions  asked.  What  sublimity  of  thought,  or  of  language, 
is  here.^     What  inference  follows? 

Among  the  reference  letters  oflen  recurring  we  find  the  small 
dy  this  has  several  questions  annexed  to  it.  What  duty  is  here 
enjoined?  On  whom?  Is  it  taught  by  precept,  example,  or  infer- 
ence? How  enforced?  This  letter  found  before  the  passage, 
*  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  pray  to  thy  father,'  See,  would  be  an- 
swered that  secret  prayer  is  here  enjoined,  that  it  is  obligatory  on 
all;  that  it  is  here  taught  by  precept,  and  enforced  by  the  assur- 
ance that  God  will  reward  the  devotion  which  flows  from  love  and 
obedience  to  him.  When  d  is  found  before  the  account  of  Christ's 
retirement  for  secret  prayer,  the  same  duty  is  inculcated,  but  in 
this  instance  by  example. 

The  asterisk  is  sometimes  inserted  with  a  letter,  and  renders  it 
emphatic,  for  instance,  before  the  golden  rule,  or  the  duty  of  love 
for  enemies,  d*  is  inserted,  denoting  the  propriety  of  profound  at- 
tention. 

The  number  of  letters  of  reference,  though  small,  affords  a  very 
good  analysis  of  general  scripture  truth.  They  are  more  easily 
remembered  as  they  belong  to  the  prominent  word  in  the  questions. 
A  for  analogies,  6  blessing,  c  character,  d  duty,  i  doctrinal 
truth,  /  facts,  m  miracle,  o  oriental  custom,  p  prohibition, 
V  vision,  See. 

We  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  mental  habits  of 
inestimable  value  must  be  formed  and  invigorated  by  such  a  pro- 
cess of  perusing  the  sacred  scriptures. 

The  useful  tables  which  accompany  the  Reference  Bible,  and 
which  are  to  be  had  in  a  detached  form,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  this  journal.     [Sec  notice  in  No.  4.] 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  Reference  Bible,  intended  for  general 
circulation,  is  printed  on  paper  of  too  inferior  a  quality  for  such  a 
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work.  But  the  other  editions  are  on  paper  and  in  a  style  of  ty-' 
pography  highly  creditable  to  the  American  press,  especially  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  power  press,  where  it  is  executed.  We 
have  seen  no  edition  of  the  scriptures,  published  in  this  country, 
which  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  this  duodecimo  edition. 
We  sincerely  hope  this  work  will  have  a  widely  extended  and 
lasting  circulation. 


Strictures  on  Murray^s  Grammar. 

(Continaed  from  p.  309.) 

The  object  we  have  in  view,  in  these  essays,  is  merely  to  point 
out  the  more  glaring  inconsistencies  of  Murray's  grammar.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  lieading  points 
in  his  second  division  of  grammar.  Etymology. 

Murray  says  '  there  are  in  English  nine  sorts  of  words,  or,  a? 
they  are  commonly  called,  parts  of  speech,^  We  shall  not  dispute 
about  terms;  although  it  would  be  a  fair  question  to  ask,  if  there 
are  not  as  many  part's  of  speech  as  there* are  words  used  in  speak- 
ing; or,  indeed,  if  a  letter  is  noka  part  of  speech,  so  that,  properly 
speaking,  we  have  twentynsix  parts  of  speech.  We  do  net  wish  to 
cavil  unnecessarily,  nor  shall  we,  with  Home  Tooke  and  others,  re- 
solve all  the  classes  of  words,  into  one.  We  are  willing  to  allow 
several,  and  shall,  in  our  remarks  upon  them,  endeavor  to  follow  the 
order  our  author  has  adopted. 

The  JiftieU. 

'  An  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives  to  point  them  otff,  and 
io  ^ww  kowfar  their  sigmficaiion  extends.  Again  ^  Jliere  are  but  ttPO 
articles y  A  and  the.     A  becomes  an  before  a  vowel  or  a  silent  A.' 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  words  in  English  resembling  the  nouns, 
yerbs,  adjectives,  &c.  of  the  ancient  languages;  but  this  was  not 
enough  for  the  first  English  grammarians,  they  must  find  in  English 
as  many  sorts  of  words  as  were  said  to  exist  elsewhere.  Something 
called  an  article  was  found  in  Greek,  and  suspected  to  exist  in  La- 
tin. O,  the  Greek  article  is  equivalent  to  hie  in  Latin,  and  hic^  in 
Latin,  is  this^  (in  some  dialects  thicy)  in  English.  But  this  Murray 
calls  a  pronoun.  T%e,  his  article,  is  a  contraction  of  thisy  once 
spelled  thae  and  afterwards  the.  The  has  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
rice  and  made  an  article;  while  this  has  been  denied  the  (or  this  or 
Aal)  honor;  for  two  words  that  are  entitled  to  form  a  separate  class 
are  certainly  highly  distinguished. 
VOL.  I.  54 
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Now  wc  venture  to  say  that  in  every  important  case  ihisj  thai, 
ihcse  and  those  may  be  substituted  for  Hu  without  altering  the  sense. 
Mr.  Murray  says  that  the  in  the  sentence  ^  Nathan  said  unto  David, 
thou  art  the  man,'  is  pecuharly  emphatical.  But  thou  art  this  or  that 
man  is  equally  so. 

An  articUj  {our  author  says,)  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substarUiveSj  this 
and  ihaty  these  and  those,  one,  two,  three,  and  every  other  numeral  and 
ordinal  adjective,  are  prefixed  to  nouns,  in  the  same  way,  ^  to  point 
them  ovt,^  and  even  '  to  show  how  far  their  signification  extends,  for  they 
effectually  limit  the  signification  of  the  noun.  The  man,  this  man, 
that  man,  forty  men,  seventh  man.  The  words  in  Italic  are  all  arti- 
cles, if  Murray's  definition  be  correct.  Thus  we  have  disposed  of 
one  article. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  (that  is  an)  article,  our  grammarian  must 
have  two.  An  is  a  contraction  of  one.  An  is  generally  contracted 
into  a  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  a  does  not  be- 
come an,  as  Mr.  Murray  asserts;  for,  at  no  very  remote  period  of 
our  literature,  an  was  used  before  all  words.  One  is  sometimes 
spelled  ane,  hence  an.  A  book  is  one  book.  The  article  un  which 
the  French  grammarians  have  impressed  into  the  class  of  articles, 
is  also  their  numeral  adjective.  How  a  numeral  adjective  can  be 
called  indefinite  is  hard  to  conceive.  Is  one  or  ten  an  indefinite  num- 
ber? 

The  fact  is  a,  an,  and  the,  are  as  good  adjectives  as  any  in  our 
language;  and  had  there  not  been  an  article  in  the  Greek  Granmiar^ 
these  words  would  have  been  lefl  among  the  adjectives  in  ours. 

The  Subtiemtive. 

'  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  or  ofjwhich 
soe  have  any  notion.^ 

Why  the  term  substantive  should  be  preferred  to  noun,  or,  what  is 
better,  name,  we  know  not.  Substantive  carries  with  it  the  nation  of 
substance;  but  many  nouns  are  unsubstantial.  Noun  or  name  hai 
no  such  objection.  We  think  the  definition  would  be  less  mystical 
if  it  merely  said,  a  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing,  or,  to  save  tau- 
tology, ^  The  first  class  of  words  are  names.'  It  is  as  well  to  saj 
nothing  about  existence,  for  some  nouns  imply  nonexistence. 

Then  comes  the  following  distinction. 

*  Substantives  are  either  proper  or  common.^ 

'  Proper  nouns  are  names  appropriated  to  individuals.'  All  nouns 
in  the  singular  must  be  individual  names,  hence  our  author  adds, 
^  common  nouns  may  also  be  used  to  signify  individuals  by  the  addition 
of  articles  or  pronouns!'  That  is,  proper  nouns  are  common  noum 
and  common  nouns  are  proper  nouns.  But  this  is  not  the  best  of 
it.     He  says  '  Common  nouns  stand  for  kinds,  containing  many 
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ftortfl,  or  for  lorts  containing  many  individuals^  and  then  very  truly 
adds,  ^  when  ^proper  names  have  an  article  (that  is,  an  adjective)  an- 
nexed to  them,  they  are  used  as  common  names.'  We  venture  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  proper  and  common  nouns,  and 
we  bring  the  above  extracts  to  prove  our  assertion.  We  say  thai 
every  noun  in  the  singular  is  the  name  of  an  individual,  and  George 
is  no  more  appropriated  to  an  (that  is  one)  individual,  than  any  other 
singular  noun ;  for  there  are  or  may  be  a  thousand  Greorges.  It  is 
true  that  ^  when  proper  nouns  have  an  article  before  them  they  are 
used  as  common  names,'  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  used  as 
common  names,  unthotU  what  Mr.  Murray  calls  the  article.  The 
Cesa/s  were  emperors;  Twelve  Cesars  were  emperors.  It  is 
also  true  that  proper  names  become  common  without  either  an  arti- . 
cle  or  adjective  before  them.  '  Cesars  were  once  emperors,  now 
they  are  dogs.'  Why  then  this  unmeaning  distinction,  contradicted 
in  the  very  first  page  that  €ut8erts  it? 

^  All  nouns  are  of  the  third  person  when  spoken  ofj  aivd  of  the  second 
iohen  spoken  toJ*  We  see  no  reason  for  this  distinction.  There  is 
no  need  of  it  on  Mr.  Murray's  plan,  for  he  does  not  let  any  noun 
ef  the  second  person  change  its  own  termination  or  that  of  its  verb. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  reason  in  attributing  three  persons  to 
pronouns,  but  it  is  not  so  with  nouns.  Grant,  however,  that  nouns 
have  persons,  why  have  they  only  twol  Do  not  some  persofls  rep*- 
resent  the  person  speakingy  as  well  as  the  person  spoken  to?  'I, 
Mr.  Murray  puzzle  children',  is  as  good  an  instance  of  the  first  per- 
son, as  '  Be  grateful,  children  of  men'  is  of  the  second. 

Even  Mr.  Murray  seems  to  have  had  some  rational  views,  for  in 
kis  remarks  upon  passive  verbs  he  has  these  remarkable  words. 
^  The  English  tongue  is  in  many  respects  materially  different  from 
the  learned  languages.  It  is,  therefore,  very  possible  to  be  mis- 
taken ouselves,  and  to  mislead  and  perplex  others,  by  an  undistin- 
guishing  attachment  to  the  principles,  and  arrangement  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammarians.  Much  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  some  English  Grammarians^ 
on  the  subject  of  verbs,  moods  and  conjugations,  (he  might  have 
said  cases  also,)  has  arisen  from  the  misapplication  of  names.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  old  names  must  always  be  attached  to  the 
identical  forms  and  things  to  which  they  were  anciently  attached. 
But  if  we  rectify  this  mistake,  and  properly  adjust  the  names  to  the 
peculiar  forms  and  nature  of  the  things  in  our  own  language,  we  shall 
be  clear  and  consistent  in  our  ideas;'  (and,  we  add,  not  tiU  then.) 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  the  very  chapter  which  contains  the 
above  remarks,  Mr.  Murray  undertakes  to  defend  his  system  of 
moods,  tenses,  voice?,  &c.  on  the  score  of  their  utility,  convenience, 
Msemblance  to  the  Latin,  beautiful  symmetry,  &q.  for,  he  con- 
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eludes,  although  the  learned  languages,  with  respect  to  voiceS| 
moods  and  tenses,  are,  in  general,  differently  constructed  from  the 
English  tongue,  '  Yet  in  some  respects,  they  are  so  similar  to  it,  as 
to  warrant  the  principle  which  P,  (Mr.   Murray,)  *  have  adopted.' 

We  are  wilHng  to  admit  that  there  is  a  convenience  in  allowing 
to  nouns  three  situations  in  the  sentence,  which  situations,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, who  seems  to  be  one  of  those  whom  he  describes  as  *•  apt  to 
think  that  old  names  must  continue  to  be  attached  to  what  thej 
were  anciently  attached  to'  calls  cases,  a  term  possibly  applicable 
to  Latin,  but  not  at  all  to  English  nouns.  Let  us  examine  his  defi- 
nitions. 

The  Nominative  Case  simply  expresses  the  name  of  a  ihif^,  Of  ike 
subject  of  the  verb.  As  '  The  girls  learnt  If  this  definition  has  any 
meaning  separate  from  the  definition  of  nouns  in  general,  we  can- 
not discover  it.  The  objective  case  also,  '  simply  expresses  the 
name  of  a  thing'  and  is  the  subject  on  which  a  verb  acts.  '  The 
girls  learn'  (what  subject  ?)  'grammar.'  The  *  surgeons  dissect'  (what 
subjects?)  '  bodies.'  Are  the  girls  and  surgeons  the  subjects  of  the 
verbs  learn  and  dissect'^  The  fact  is,  the  nomin  ative  and  objective 
cases,  as  he  calls  them,  are  the  same  word,  the  same  '  name  of  a 
thing:'  sometimes  acting,  when  they  are  placed  before  the  verb; 
and  sometimes  the  subject  or  object  of  action,  when  in  the  sense 
they  f($1]ow  the  verb. 

The  term  noininaiive  from  the  Latin  monino  to  name,  has  led  Mr. 
Murray  to  give  a  definition  which  implies  that  the  objective  case 
is  not  the  name  of  a  thing.  Had  he  said  a  word  of  the  doubts 
which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  possessive  case  being  the 
name  of  a  thing,  we  should  have  been  less  inclined  to  censure 
him.  There  has  been  a  spirited  contest  on  this  subject,  some 
grammarians  asserting  that  all  adjectives  are  nouns,  and  others 
that  all  nouns  are  adjectives.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  which- 
ever existed  first,  the  noun  or  adjective,  it  is  clear  that  what  we 
now  call  nouns  may  be  used  as  adjectives  and  verbs  also,  as  'eye/ 
'to  eye,'  'eye  ball;'  and  if  some  words  sound  oddly  when  used  in 
either  of  these  three  ways,  it  is  not  because  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage forbids  such  use  of  them,  but  because  such  use  is  uQcom- 
mon  or  unnecessary. 

The  terminations  of  the  numerous  cases  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  of  the  possessive  in  English  were  undoubtedly  significant  of 
something.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  is,  or  es  of  our  pos- 
sessive was  equivalent  to  add  or  join,  and  therefore  '  my  father's 
house'  is  the  same  as  'my  father  add  house.'  The  omission  of  the 
e  or  t  before  s,  and  the  substitution  of  the  apostrophe,  are  the  work 
of  more  modern  times,  and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  distingui^ 
the  possessive  from  the  plural  of  nouns,  which  were  before  spelM 
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«like.  But  this  termination  was  by  no  means  indispensable  nor 
was  it  generally  affixed  to  nouns.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
such  expressions  as  'bell  rope,'  'shoe  string,'  'night  cap,'  and  a  thou- 
sand others,  'bell,'  'shoe,'  and  'night,'  are  substitutes  for  the  posses- 
sive case.  But  we  hesitate  not  to  call  these  words  adjectives. 
Some  connect  the  two  words  with  a  hyphen,  and  call  the  united 
words  a  compound  noun,  but  we  conceive  this  to  be  as  unnecessa- 
ry as  it  would  be  to  connect  any  other  adjective  with  the  noun  it 
qualifies.*  Thus  rope  is  the  common  name  of  a  thing,  Umg  rope 
restricts  4he  meaning  of  the  noun,  as  do  large  ^  old,  new,  cart  or  bed 
rope.  Bell  and  cart  cease  to  be  properly  names,  and  serve  to  ex- 
press the  quality  of  things.  Again,  Charlotte  when  alone  may  be 
a  noun,  but  when  prefixed  to  the  sirname,  is  merely  a  distinctive 
term.  The  office  of  an  adjective,  is  merely  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish nouns,  that  is  names,  from  each  other.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
three  daughters.  Wilson  is  the  family  name  of  each,  but  they 
must  be  distinguished.  The  father  calls  one  the  good  daughter^ 
another  theyotr  daughter,  and  the  third  the  little  daughter,  but  he 
has  another  way  of  distinguishing  them  and  calls  the  first  Char- 
lotte, the  second  Harriet,  and  the  third  Caroline.  Charlotte,  Har- 
riet, and  Caroline,  therefore,  are  true  adjectives  when  used  in  this 
manner,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  every  possessive  case 
in  our  language  is  no  other  than  an  adjective. 

If  a  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  we  think  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  English  possessive  is  not  a  noun.  ^Father'^a  houae,^  Father's 
in  this  sentence  is  not  a  name.  Fhlher  to  be  sure  is  so,  hut  faiher^s 
ImpUes  more  than  the  relation  which  exists  between  a  parent  and 
Iris  child.  In  fact  its  original  meaning  is  secondary,  and  subordi- 
■■te  to  its  new  office,  which  is,  to  distinguish  one  house  from  anoth- 
er. We  can  see  no  difference  between  the  office  performed  by 
the  first  words  in  the  following  sentences,  and  therefore  are  com- 
pelled to  call  them  all  adjectives.  'Noisy  carriages;'  'Boston  streets,* 
^Boston's  streets;'  'vernacular  tongue,'  'mother  tongue,'* 'mother's 
tongue.'  As  we  have  hinted  before,  if  the  termination  '5,  have  any 
meaning,  father  and  faiher^s  differ  in  meaning;  and  \£  father  can 
be  used  alone,  while  father^Sy  like  any  adjective,  cannot  make  sense 
without  a  substantive,  the  use  of  the  two  words  is  different. 

*  Our  contributor  is  here  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the  more  correct 
firesses,  both  of  this  country  and  of  England.  In  the  followiag:,  and  limilar  cases^ 
a  hyphen  is  thought  indispensable :  a  glass-house^  (a  house  for  thft  manufaelure 
of  glass,) — the  onljr  pos9il)le  means  of  distinction  from  a  glass  fumse^  (a  house 
wuuie  of  glass.)— iiram/i/cf  .*  ^  A  man  who  lives  in  a  glass  hmut^  should  not  throw 
Atones  at  his  neighbor's  windows.' — '  i  found  James  at  the  glass-house J*'^ Ed* 
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PROFESSOR  VOELKER's  GYMNASIUM,  LONDON. 

ExtraeUffom  Professor  Votlker^s  prospectus. 

For  maoy  centuries  education  has>  been  exclusively  directed  to  the  develop€> 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties,  while  the  bodilj  powers  have  been  entirely  neglect- 
ed ;  and  this  because  the  intimate  connection  between  mind  and  body  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered ,  for  who  does  not  know,  from  bis  own  experience,  that  tb6 
mind  uniformly  participates  in  the  condition  of  the  body : — that  it  is  cheerful, 
when  the  body  is  strong  and  healthy ;  and  depressed,  when  the  body  is  languid 
and  unhealthy  ? 

The  ancients  better  understood  the  value  of  bodily  exercise.  What  rendered 
(hat  little  troop  of  Greeks  so  courageous,  and  so  formidable  to  the  numberless  hosts 
of  their  enemies,  but  their  continual  and  regulated  gymnastic  exercises  ?  And  what 
inspired  them  with  such  contempt  for  the  barbarians,  but  the  eflembate  educatioD 
of  the  latter,  that  made  them  unfit  to  cope  with  antagonists  trained  to  discharging 
every  duty  of  a  warrior  by  running,  leaping,  climbing,  wrestling,  &c.  ? — See  Xeoo- 
phoo,  Paneg.  Ages. 

In  modern  times,  great  promoters  of  educatiob,  as  Locke,  Rousseau,  Campe, 
Basedow,  Pe<italoz2i,  and  FeUenberg,  have  pointed  out  the  want  of  so  important 
a  discipline;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Professor  Jahn  to  be  the  restorer  of  this  long 
lofct  art.  AAer  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  human  k>ody,  he  de- 
vised a  great  number  of  exercises,  arranged  tliem  in  a  well-adapted  scries,  and 
again  raised  Gymnastics  to  the  rank  of  an  art.  In  1810,  he  established  a  Gym- 
nasium at  Berlin ;  and  the  number  of  hit  pupils,  consisting  of  boys,  youth,  azid 
men,  soon  increased  to  several  thousands.  His  ardent  zeal  and  indefatigable  ex* 
ertion,  and  liis  powerful  and  persuasive  appeals  to  his  pupils,  had  such  an  ^fect,thtt 
all  vied  with  each  other  in  endeavoring  to  render  their  bodies  strong  and  active* 
But  the  rising  of  the  German  people,  in  1813,  suddenly  chantced  the  cheerful  game 
into  a  serious  combat.  Professor  Jahn,  and  such  of  his  pupils  as  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  (many  of  these  being  but  fourteen  years  of  age,)  joined  the  volon- 
teers  of  Lutzow.  But  few  lived  to  revisit  the  place,  where  they  had  prepared 
themselves  for  enduring  the  hardships  of  war.  Most  of  these  young  heroes  covers 
ed  the  fields  of  battle  with  their  corpses  from  the  gates  of  Berlin  to  the  capital  of 
their  enemies.  The  exercises,  however,  were  resumed  at  Berlm,  and  had  spread 
through  sevbral  other  towns,  when  the  campaign  of  1815  caused  a  new,  bat  short 
interruption. 

As  a  pupil  of  Jahn^s,  I  also  had  the  honor  of  serving  among  the  volunteers. 
The  campaign  being  finished,  I  returned  to  my  studies ;  and  when  T  thought  myself 
sufficiently  qualified  fur  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  I  commenced  them  in  1818.  At 
first,  I  es«tablished  gymnastic  exercises  at  the  Academy  of  Eisenach,  and  in  the 
University  of  Tubintren.  In  these  establishments,  as  in  all  others,  where  similar 
exercises  had  been  introduced  by  Professor  Jahn  or  his  pupils,  a  new  vigor  wat 
imparted  to  the  scholars.  Boys,  youths,  and  men,  soon  found  more  pleasure  in 
exerci.^es  which  strengthened  the  powers  of  their  body,  than  in  pleasures,  which 
render  it  elTeminate  and  weak.  By  the  consclousriess  of  increased  vigor,  the 
mind,  too,  was  powerfully  excited,  and  strove  for  equal  perfection  ;  and  each  of 
the  pupils  hnd  always  before  his  eyes,  as  the  object  of  his  exertions,  ^Mens  sanm 
in  eorpore  sano,^  Even  men  indolent  by  nature  werq  irresistibly  carried  awar 
by  the  zeal  of  their  comrades.  Weakly  and  sick  persons,  too,  recovered  tbeir 
health  ;  and  these  exercises  were,  ()erhnps,  the  only  efifectuul  remedy  that  could 
have  been  found  for  their  complaints.    The  judgement  of  physicians,  in  all  placet 
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where  these  exercises  were  introdaced,  concurred  in  their  faforable  effect  upon 
health ;  and  parents  and  teachers  unifonnly  testified,  that  bj  them  their  sons  and 
pupils,  like  all  other  young  men  who  cultivated  them,  had  become  moie  open  and 
free,  and  more  graceful  in  their  deportment.  Fortune  led  roe  to  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  M.  Von  Fellenberg,  and  this  great  philosopher,  and  at  the  same 
time  practical  educator,  gave  the  high  authority  of  his  approbation  to  the  gym- 
nastic science.  It  would  not  become  me  to  state  how  I  hare  labored  in  the  acad- 
my  of  that  gentleman  ;  but  the  recommendations  with  which  he  and  others  have 
favored  me,  and  also  the  testimonials  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  them,  sufficiently 
prove  that  I  do  not  set  too  high  a  value  upon  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  education. 
After  I  had  established  this  system  of  education  there,  I  accepted  an  invitation  as 
Professor  of  the  Canton  School  at  uhur,  which  1  received  from  the  government 
of  the  Canton.  My  exertions  here  had  the  same  result  as  in  other  establish- 
ments, as  is  fully  sha|vn  by  the  testimonials  of  the  government.' 

The  thanks  which  I  received  from  so  many  of  my  pupils,  the  testimonials 
from  the  directors  of  those  establishments  in  which  I  have  taught,  my  own  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  worked  in  vain,  and  the  invitations  of  some  friends,  em- 
boldened me  to  come  forward  in  Kngland,  also,  with  Gymnastics,  on  the  plan  of 
Professor  Jahn,  and  animate  me  with  the  confidence  that  here,  too,  my  endeavors 
will  not  be  fruitless. 

I  have,  therefore,  opened  a  Gymitasium  in  an  airy  and  healthy  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  the  neighborhood  of  the  Regent's  Park,  Ho,  1,  Union  Place, 
New  Road ;  and  I  trust,  that  parents  and  educators  will  willingly  entrust  me 
with  their  children  and  pupil*,  and  that  gentlemen  will  participate  in  the  exer- 
cises. 

ExereiteMat  Prof.  Voelker*s  Oymnoiitan^  London, 

h  Preliminary  exercises,  which  serve  principally  to  strengthen  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  to  increase  their  activity,  to  give  the  body  a  graceful  carriage,  to  ac- 
custom it  to  labor,  and  thus  prepare  it  fo*-  the  other  exercises. 

II.  Running  for  a  length  of  time,  and  with  celerity.  If  the  pupil  follows  the 
prescribed  rules,  and  is  not  deterred  by  a  little  fatigue  in  the  first  six  lessons,  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  run  three  EngKsh  miles  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes. 1  have  had  pupils  who  could  run  for  two  hours  incessantly,  and  without 
being  much  out  of  breath. 

III.  Leaping  in  distance  and  height,  with  and  without  a  pole.  Every  pupil 
will  soon  convince  himself  to  what  degree  the  strength  of  the  arms,  the  energy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  good  carriage  of  the  body,  are  increased  by 
leaping,  particularly  with  a  pole.  Almost  every  one  learns  in  a  short  time  to 
leap  his  own  height,  and  some  of  my  pupils  have  been  able  to  leap  ten  or  eleven 
feet  high.  It  is  equally  easy  to  learn  to  leap  horixontally  over  a  space  three 
times  the  length  of  the  body  ;  even  four  times  that  length  has  been  attained. 

IV.  Climbing  up  mastn,  ropes,  and  ladders.  Ever^  pupil  will  soon  learn  to 
climb  up  a  mast,  rope,  or  ladder  of  twenty-four  feet  high ;  and  after  six  months' 
exercise,  even  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  feet.  The  use  of  this  exerche  is  very 
great  in  strengthening  the  arms. 

V.  The  exercises  on  the  pole  and  parallel  bars,  serve  in  particular  to  expand 
the  chest,  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  small  of  the  back,  and  to 
make  the  latter  flexible.  In  a  short  time,  every  pupil  will  be  enabled  to  per* 
form  exercises  of  which  he  could  not  have  thought  himself  capable,  provided 
that  he  do  not  deviate  from  the  prescribed  course  and  rules. 

VI.  Vaulting,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  principal  exercises  for  the  in- 
crease of  strength,  activity,  good  carriage  of  the  body,  and  courage,  which  em- 
ploys and  improves  the  powers  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  has  hitherto 
always  been  taught  as  an  art  by  itself,  is  brought  to  some  perfectioo  in  three 
months. 

VII.  Fencing  with  the  broad  sword,  throwing  lances,  wrtftliog,  and  many 
ether  exercises. 
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All  these  exercises  so  differ  from  one  another,  that  ffeoeralljr  those  parts  of  thr 
body  which  are  emplojed  ia  one,  rest  io  aoother.  Every  l^son  occupies  frooi 
one  hoar  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  its  length  depending  on  the  degree  of  labor  re» 
quired  for  the  exercises  practised  in  it. 

CARL  VOELKER,  Pr^etior  of  GymnatiUf. 

No.  1,  Union  Place,  New  Road,  Regent^s  Park. 

[Professor  Voeiker's  institution  has  the  highest  recommendations  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  equally  esteemed  b^  those  f^glish  and  American  gentlemen,  who 
have  taken  lessons  at  the  gymnasium.] 

DEAF   AND  DUMB. 

Slaiemeni  made  hjf  Dr.  Akerljf^  tn  rdaiion  to  Ou  Deaf  and  Dtanfr. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  calculated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  e?ery  SOOO 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  which  will  give  over  5000. 

The  same  estimation  is  made  in  Europe. 

The  proportion  holds  good  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  Cincinn%- 
ti  in  Ohio,  where  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  ascertained. 

T|ie  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York,  contains  fifty-four  pupils,  of 
whom,  twenty-seven  are  provided  for  by  a  law  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and 
the  remainder  are  principally  charity  pupils. 

The  directors  have  always  been  embarrassed  in  making  selections  from  among 
the  numerous  applicants,  and  they  now  have  on  file  a  hst  of  seventy  or  more 
that  cannot  be  received. 

There  are  several  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished in  the  following  order : 

1.  In  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

2.  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

3.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  David  G.  Seixas. 

4.  A  private  school  in  Philadelphia,  by  D.  G.  beixas,  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  other.  He  has  recently  located  his  school  in  New  Jersey,  and  obtain- 
ed the  patronage  of  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

5.  A  school  at  Danville,  in  Kentucky. 

6.  One  at  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  county.  New  York* 

The  eSkcU  of  instruction  on  t^  deaf  and  dumb  are  very  observable  in  bright- 
ening the  countenance  and  altering  the  expression,  giving  evidence  of  increasing 
intelligence :  in  improving  the  moral  principle  which  is  torpid  and  almost  oblite- 
rated ;  and  opening  the  way  to  religious  instruction  and  knowledge  of  the  Deity, 
which  is  almost  void.-- M  Y,  Staietman. 

DERBT   ACADKMT,   HINGHAM,   MASS. 

[Mr.  Daniel  KimbaU,  Preceptor,  has  favored  us  with  the  following  account  of 
this  institution.] 

The  Derby  Academy,  for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Derby,  of  this  town,  and  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  *  the 
Derby  School,^  Nov.  11)1704.  The  name  of  school  was  chaogrxi,  by  an  act  of  the 
legfsrature,  June  17,  17^,  to  that  of  Academy.  The  institution  went  into  opera- 
tion immediately  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  the  year  1789.  Mrs.  Derbj 
erected  the  first  house,  and  superintended  the  building  in  person. 

The  Academy  is  situated  on  the  public  road  through  Hingham  to  Plymouth, 
in  the  centre  of  the  north  part  of  the  town.  The  situation  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
tired, and  the  play  ground  is  much  too  limited. 

The  building  is  of  wood,  50  feet  by  30,  and  three  stories  high.  The  first  story, 
consists  of  the  Trustees*  room,  a  room  for  a  private  school,  and  two  large  wood 
rooms*    The  second  story  contains  the  two  school  rooms,  each  twenty-five  feet 
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iquare  and  ten  in  height,  with  a  yery  thick  partition  between  theos.  Thej  have 
conFeoieot  back  entries  for  hanging  clothes,  &c.  The  third  story  consists  of  a 
vpacious  hall. 

The  number  of  instnicters  is  three ;  the  preceptor,  preceptress,  and  her  assis- 
tant.    The  preceptor  has  no  agency  in  the  female  department. 

The  present  number  of  male  scholars  is  thirty-eight,  and  the  seats  are  full. 
The  number  of  females  in  winter  is  about  forty,  in  summer,  forty  to  fifty* 
five,  and  seats  for  sixty.  Females  may  enter  the  institution  and  stay  at  pleasure  : 
males  not  intended  for  college,  at  tweWe  years  of  age ;  if  for  college,  younger  at 
discretion.  The  studies  specified  by  ivfrs.  Derby,  are  ^  for  males,  the  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  and  French  languages,  and  the  sciences  of  Mathematfcs  and 
Geography ;  and  for  females,  writing,  and  the  English  and  French  languages. 
Arithmetic,  and  the  art  of  needle  work  in  general.'  To  these  may  be  added 
reading,  orthography,  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  composition. 
Booh, — Murray,  Enfield,  Evening  Entertainments,  Friend  of  Youth,  Blair,  Wil- 
kins,  Adams,  and  Tytler ;  Walsh,  Adams,  Colburn,  Bowditch,  Flint,  Worcester, 
Lacroiz,  and  Euler ;  Adams'  Latin  Grammar,  Liber  Primus,  Viri  Romae,  Ce- 
sar, Selectae  e  Profanis,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Livy,  Horace ;  Valpy'i 
Greek  Grammar,  Delectus,  Greek  Evangelists,  Minora,  Testament,  and  Greek 
Reader.  A  morning  exercise  in  Geography,  Grammar,  writing  Latin,  &c.,  pre* 
pared  at  home.  The  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  follow  in  regular  gradation, 
and  to  fill  the  whole  time.  In  the  female  department,  they  study  in  the  morning, 
and  work  in  the  afternoon.  In  preparing  lessons  in  geography,  the  use  of  maps 
is  made  indispensable.  I  doubt  very  much  the  utility  of  the  long  list  of  questions 
subjoined  to  so  many  of  our  school  books.  In  arithmetic,  the  questions  which 
I  ask,  are  not  by  what  rule  did  you  do  this,  &c. ;  but  why  did  you  do  it  so  f 
The  direction  given  is,  eufleavor  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  question,  the 
principle  to  be  applied,  and  the  reason  for  the  performance.  And  in  all  that  is 
studied,  the  importance  of  understanding  the  author,  rather  than  merely  repeat- 
ing his  words,  is  constantly  kept  in  view.  A  few  principles  understood  are  far 
more  valuable  than  volumes  on  the  surface  of  the  memory.  If  this  mode  of  in- 
struction is  not  always  satisfactory  to  parents,  it  is  certainly  highly  useful  to  pupils. 

In  the  languages  I  have  four  classes.  In  their  recitations,  I  sometimes  apply 
the  monitorial  system.  1  think  very  higlily  of  this  method,  though  we  are  not 
without  our  prejudices  against  it  here.  I  have  had  scholars  who  were  so  faithful 
in  their  studies  as  to  need  attention  only  to  the  most  difficult  passages  of  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  have  been  permitted  to  save  that  time  for  study  which  is  usually 
spent  in  writing. 

About  two  fifths  of  the  male  scholars  are  not  classed,  except  in  reading.  I'hese 
are  such  as  enter  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  attending  almost  exclusively 
to  one  object  of  study,  in  arithmetic,  navigation,  or  surveying,  for  examfile.— 
The  scholars  are  very  injudiciously  admitted  at  any  time  in  the  term,  and  for  as 
short  a  period  as  three  months.  This  has  a  very  unfavorable  operation  in  regard 
to  forming  them  into  classes. 

Thei;^  has  been  very  little  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  institution,  since 
my  acquaintance  with  it,  which  is  more  than  fifteen  years.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
▼inced  of  its  inutility  and  injurious  influence.  Detention  of  those  who  are  idle 
ftnd  careless,  and  attention  to  them  in  the  intervals  of  study,  I  have  sometimes 
f>ractised  with  very  good  effect. 

The  institution  is  supported,  principally,  by  funds  furnished  by  Mrs.  Derby. 
The  salary  of  the  Preceptor  is  from  6<X)  Co  70U  dollars,  that  of  Preceptress  300, 
of  assistant  150. 

A  sermon  is  preached  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars.  This,  which 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  preached  alternately  in  the  meeting  houses  «f  the 
first  and  third  parishes,  has,  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  been  exclusively  in 
the  houce  of  the  third  parish.  The  preacher  on  this  occasion  receives  from  the 
Amds  of  the  institution  twenty  dollars,  agreeably  to  Mrs.  Derby^s  will. 

VOL.  H  5o 
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ONTARIO   FEMALE   SEMINARY,   CANANDAIGUA,   N.    T. 

To  persons  not  acquamled  with  this  iostitutioo,  it  may  be  interettiog  to  ttatCy 
that  it  was  incorporated  bj  the  legislature  about  a  year  since,  with  a  capital  of 
10,000  dollars,  ^ix  tenths  of  the  stock  were  taken  with  a  promptitude  that 
manifested  the  roost  lively  interest  in  the  object ;  and  measures  were  immediately 
entered  upon  to  form  such  an  establishment  as  should  not  disappoint  the  fair  ex- 
pectations of  the  public-spirited  stock  holders,  who  are  determined  to  render  it 
useful  to  the  community,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  liberal  support. 

The  edifice  is  situated  in  a  central  and  pleasant  part  of  the  village  of  Canaa- 
daigua — is  a  neat  and  capacious  building,  ot  three  stories,  including  the  base- 
ment, seventy-five  by  fiHy  feet,  and  arranged  to  accommodate  at  least  one 
hundred  young  ladies  with  boarding,  school  and  lodging  rooms,  besides  the  family 
of  the  principal.  The  experience,  high  character  and  attainments  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whittlesey,  (of  Hartford,  Conn.)  whom  the  Trustees  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  place  at  the  bead  of  thb  institution,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  highly  respecta- 
ble and  useful. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  western  region,  like  those  of  all  new  countries,  have 
long  been  dependent  upon  the  older  settlements,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
daughters  in  the  hij^r  branches  of  education  ;  and  as  the  country  has  now  be- 
come  populous  and  rich,  and  the  number  of  those  who  desire  such  instmctioa 
greatly  increased « it  is  cause  of  congratulation  that  a  school  of  the  first  ordery 
where  those  branches,  as  well  as  the  elementary  studies,  will  be  taught,  possess- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  the  best  female  schools,  and  of  which  parents  in  thb 
part  of  the  state  can  avail  themselves,  without  incurring  the  great  expense  and 
mconvenience  of  sending  their  daughters  several  hundred  miles  from  home. 

Onlario  Repotiiory. 

PRACTICAL   INSTITUTION    AND    SCHOOL    FOR   INSTRUCTER8,   MASS. 

Extracts  from  Gov*  LincoMt  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislaiure^  May^  1826. 

^  The  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  Uie  unusually  laborioat 
session  of  the  last  legislature,  has  furnished  few  new  subjects  of  public  interest^ 
for  executive  communication,  and  the  invariable  custom  of  this  Government, 
sanctioned  by  considerations  of  genera]  convenience,  dispenses  with  the  devotiofi 
of  muc  h  lime  to  the  concerns  of  ordinary  legislation,  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year.  The  government  being  fully  organised,  the  wishes  and  interests  of  oar 
constituents,  will  probably  be  best  satisfied  by  a  preparatory  dispoation  of  meas* 
ures  for  more  leisure  attention  at  the  winter  session,  and  will  leave  you  at  liberty 
to  consult  your  personal  accommodation,  in  conforming  to  the  usual  practice,  by 
an  early  adjournment.  I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  I  know  of  no 
business,  which  will  partiqularly  interfere  with  such  an  arrangement,  in  the  ezer* 
cise  of  your  discretion. 

Although  these  suggestions  are  respectfully  made  from  a  view  to  the  genera] 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  ccmmon  course  of  the  administration  of 
its  affairs,  yet  they  will  not,  I  trust,  be  regarded,  as  the  manifestation  of  any  in* 
difference,  or  of  change  of  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  advancement  of  those  high 
objects  of  public  improvement,  wliich  have  heretofore  been  presented  for  legbla- 
tive  consideration.  Indeed,  further  inquiry  and  reflection,  with  extended  meau 
of  information,  have  but  strengthened  the  opinion,  that  the  important  interests  of 
the  people  can  only  be  preserved,  and  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  tiie  State  pro* 
moted,  by  a  system  of  governmental  enterprise,  and  liberality,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  commensurate  with  the  opportunities  which  the 
bounty  of  nature  and  human  genius  ofller  to  their  indulgence.  While  all  around 
is  in  ir  state  of  advancennent,  can  Massachusetts  alone,  remain  stafionaiy,  with- 
out prejudice  ?  Are  stupendous  works  of  public  improvement  to  be  elsewhere 
constructed,  opening  new  lands  to  settlement,  new  markets  to  population,  re- 
warding the  labours  of  industry,  pouring  riches  into  the  treasury  of  btates,  and 
creating  lasting  resources  for  the  support  of  civil  govcrameot  and  for  the  en- 
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xoaraf^ement  of  (he  noblest  institutiona  of  learning  and  tbe  arte,  and  this  ancient 
Commonwealth,  in  indifference  and  inertness,  suffer  nothing  from  the  comparison  f 
Not  so  was  the  forecast  of  our  wise  and  clearsighted  ancestors,  even  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  colonial  and  provincial  historj.  Whatever  tended  to 
distinguish  their  condition  above  that  of  others,  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
future,  to  secure  to  the  geucrHtion?  of  their  posterity  a  ^reat  and  lasting  bene6t, 
was  anxiously  and  perseveringly  pursued, — and  for  most  of  the  peculiar  blessings 
of  which  we  are  now  in  (he  enjoyment,  we  are  indebted  to  their  enlighten^ 
views  of  the  public  good,  and  their  disinterested  devotion  to  pabUc  objects.  Un- 
heeding all  personal  gratifications,  they  looked  forward  to  tbe  greatness  of  the 
people,  of  whom  they  were  to  become  the  progenitors. — In  self-denial  and  suf- 
fering, and  of  their  pittance  of  worldly  substance,  they  laid  deep  tlie  foundation 
of  natibnal  strength  and  glory.  To  the  churches  and  the  schools,  and  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  condition  of  society,  they  applied  the  utmost  of 
their  limited  raeriRs.  With  them  every  tiling  was  for  the  common  weal,  for  the 
hope  of  the  future,  for  a  better  and  brighter  condition  to  those  who  should  come 
after  them.  If  their  example  be  not  a  reproach  to  the  indulgence  and  supine- 
ness  of  the  present  day,  still,  upon  what  fhnll  we  rest  for  proof  of  its  worthiest 
imitation  ?  If  they  planted  the  fn-e  schools  of  Massachusetts^  shall  not  we  cher- 
ish the  cau^e  of  learning,  with  our  kindest  care  ?  If  tliey  founded  Jnstitutiens  of 
civil  government,  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  shall  we  not  improve 
them,  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  our  day 
al5o,  add  something  of  value  to  the  inheritance  of  those  who  shall  succeed  to 
us?  These  inquiries  belong  to  public  men.  It  is  in  consistency  with  the  genius 
of  a  popular  government,  that  the  constituted  agentfl  of  the  people  execute  the 
puhlic  will,  nay  even,  that  often,  by  anticipation,  they  take  the  responsibility  of 
its  ultimate  approval,  in  measures  which  are  clearly  witliin  the  delegated  author- 
ity, and  are  suggested  by  the  sound  dictates  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  judepe- 
ment.  'i'he  intelligence  of  the  people  is  not  so  much  exercised  in  the  direction 
of  precise  acts,  as  the  expression  of  general  principles,  and  the  mode  in  which 
these  are  most  efficaciously  to  be  illustrated  is  usually  submitted,  with  ft  gene- 
rous confidence,  to  the  discretion  of  those  whom  they  voluntarily  appokit,  to  re- 
present and  to  act  for  them. 

Among  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  a  frequent  recurrence  of  elec. 
tions,  is  the  knowledge,  which  is  thus  obtained  of  public  sentiment  upon  suh. 
jects,  which  have  previously  engaged  official  attention.  Since  the  interesting  dis- 
cussions of  the  last  legislature  upon  the  general  topics  of  education,  and  of  a 
sysfem  of  measures  in  relation  to  the  resources  and  internal  improvements  of  the 
Commonwealth,  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  an  expression  of  the  opin- 
ions, which  arc  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Coming  as  yott 
now  recently  do,  gentlemen,  from  every  part  of  the  state,  it  cannot  l>e  difficult 
to  determine  upon  meaKurcs,  which  the  interests  of  the  commtinity  require,  and 
your  fellow  citizens  are  pn^pared  to  sustain.  It  becomes  my  duty,  respectfully 
to  invite  your  deliberations,  u4>on  such  of  them  as  were  postponed  for  further 
consideration,  and  your  attention  to  others,  which  have  pecufiar  application,  to 
the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Of  the  mo«t  important  of  the  referred  business,  was  the  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  of  practical  arts  and  sciences.  A  committee  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Representatives  having  been  charged  with  a  revision  of  this  subject, 
it  will  probably  be  addressed  to  you,  under  the  favorable  circumstance  of  their 
intelligent  expositions.  It  must  be  worthy  of  serious  regard,  that  the  means  of 
instruction  should  keep  pace  with  the  increased  and  mcreasing  population  of  the 
•tate,  and  are  at  all  times,  wisely  adapted  to  the  pursuits  and  requirements  of 
the  people.  The  system  of  education,  as  now  supported  by  the  provisions  of 
law,  has  but  little  changed  wilh  all  the  astonishing  changes,  which  a  half  centu- 
ry of  national  indepenctence,  of  vkisailiide  from  poverty  and  privation  to  public 
and  private  prosperity,  wealth  and  luxury,  have  produced.  Whatever  improve- 
DJeot  has  been  made,  if  rather  in  the  character  of  the  books  used  in  instruction. 
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than  in  the  maiiDer  of  imparting  it,  or  the  branches  of  learning,  which  are  tangfai. 
The  business  of  society  urgently  demands  great  alterations  io  theee  particul<in. 
New  channels  of  business,  new  interests  and  objects,  and  other  and  diflereot  ctf 
pacities  for  their  proper  management,  require  a  conformity  in  the  course  of  pre- 
paratory education.  The  qualifications  of  instructers  deserve  much  more  of 
care  and  attention.  To  the  great  honor  and  happiness  of  the  Common  wealthy 
this  employinent  has  become  an  extensively  desirable  and  lucrative  occupati(>ii. 
it  may  be  safely  computed,  that  the  number  of  male  teachers  engaged  ^y  the 
towns  annually,  for  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  year,  does  not  fall  short  of  Hcen/y 
Jive  hundred  different  individuals,  to  which,  if  the  number  of  female  instruuten 
and  those  employed  in  private  schools  be  added,  the  aggregate  would  amount  to 
many  thousands.  Knowledge  in  the  art  of  governing,  and  a  facility  in  comitio- 
nicating  instruction,  are  attainments  in  the  teacher,  of  indispensable  importance 
to  proficiency  by  the  pupil.  These  talents  are  as  much  to  be  acquired  i>y  cduc<.- 
tion  as  are  the  sciences  themselves.  It  will  well  merit  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  when  discussing  the  expediency  of  the  institution  of  the  proposed 
seminary,  whether  provision  for  the  preparation  of  a  class  of  men  to  becoi^e  the 
instructers  of  youth  m  the  public  schools,  in  branches  of  learning  adapted  to  ihe 
present  condition  and  wants  of  the  country,  is  not  among  the  highe.-t  of  tKe  in* 
ducements  to  the  measure,  and  should  be  an  object  of  j)rimary  ami  definite  ar- 
rangement in  its  adoption. 

[A  reference  to  our  past  numl)ers  will  remind  our  readers  that  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  practical  seminary  for  the  diflu^ion  of  useful  knowledge  conufcted 
with  the  arts  and  business  of  life,  was  brought  before  our  la»>t  legislature,  and 
that  tlie  report  made  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  suhjcct,  ret  ommendtog 
the  proposed  measure,  was  returned  for  farther  convideratifin  To  evei^  frirud 
of  improvement  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  observe  this  subject  introduced  so 
prominently  in  the  message  of  Governor  Lincoln. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  legislative  deliheratiQH  on  thf  establishment  of 
the  above  seminary,  the  public  mind  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  produce  of  it«e|t  some 
of  the  effects  which  are  anticipated  from  such  an  institution.  The  highly  fbvor- 
able  impressions  of  public  sentiment  toward  the  system  of  rauiual  i.-.stnirtioo  is 
effecting  an  extensive  introduction  of  that  method  in  common  schools.  An  im- 
portant object  of  the  improved  system  is  the  preparing  of  youth  for  the  buMne^» 
of  teaching,  by  furnishing  them  with  early  and  daily  opportunities  of  pri<(  (i*  e, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  advantageous  for  the  acquiMtion  of  skill,  and  the 
attainment  of  success. 

The  proposed  seminary,  however,  becomes  not  the  less  desirable  from  (I.e  in- 
troduction of  monitorial  teaching.  It  becomes  in  fact  vastly  more  j^n  'f  lie 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  will  operate  as  primary  and  preparatory  iuftitutions 
/or  young  teachers,  who  will  thus  be  put  into  a  condition  for  receiving  witii  ad- 
vantage the  course  of  education  which  the  seminary  will  fumit^h. 

Notlung  surely  can  be  more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  our  state,  than  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  which  may  fumbh  a  constant  supply  of  well  educa- 
ted teachers,  prepared  to  enter  on  their  office  with  accomplished  minds,  and  en- 
lightened views  of  the  whole  subject  of  education,  as  well  as  the  best  prac  tual 
qualifications  for  instruction.  Such  a  seminary  cannot  fail  soon  to  become  so 
popular  as  to  support  itself;  but  all  its  actual  success  must  depend  on  the  lit>er- 
ality  with  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  commence  its  operations  ;  for  a  |)ooi  and 
imperfect  institution,  instead  of  promoting  the  object  desired,  would  unavoidably 
fix  and  entail  a  low  standard  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  instructers,  and 
consequently  a  low  state  of  public  education.] 

GYMNASIUM   IN   BOSTON. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  held  at  the  ball  of  the  Exchange  Cof- 
fee House,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  June,  to  consult  on  the  expediency  of  estab- 
W&iing  a  school  for  gymiastic  exercise. 
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A  report  was  read,  giviog  ao  account  of  the  measures  previously  taken  by  a 
prirate  committee  who  bad  been  engaged  in  promoting  this  object.  Application^ 
it  was  mentioned,  had  been  successfully  made  to  the  city  council  for  a  piece  of 
▼acant  ground  which  might  be  improved  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  ex- 
periment, and  continuing  it  for  two  years.  All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
enclose  and  cover  the  gymnastic  ground,  and  procure  a  teacher  with  the  requisite 
apparatus.  From  three  to  five  thousand  dollars,  it  was  conceived,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  expenses  attending  tltese  arrangements.  Is  after  a  favorable 
beginning  the  school  would  support  iUelf,  by  moderate  tuition  fees,  which,  while 
they  would  suffice  for  the  support  of  the  establishment,  would  render  its  benefits 
accessible  to  every  class  of  the  community.  The  primary  object  of  the  gym- 
nastic school  would  be  to  furnish  opportunity  and  means  of  exercise  to  the  youth 
of  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  open  tu  persoas  of  every  age  who 
might  be  inrhned  to  embrace  the  opportunity  for  the  regular  practice  of  bodily 
exercise.  If  the  experiment  of  a  gymnasium  is  found  successful,  it  b  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  constitute  a  department  of  public  education,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  city.  The  general  importance  of  physical  education  was  very  suc- 
cessfully exhibited  in  the  able  report  of  the  secretary. 

A  letter  was  read  from  a.  committee  of  the  students  of  the  university,  who 
had  met  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  some  method  of  aiding  the  efforts  of  the  cit- 
isens  of  Boston,  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a  gymnasium.  The  letter  contain- 
ed very  pleasing  intelligence  regarding  the  good  effects  which  had  been  experi- 
enced from  the  gymnasium  at  Cambridge,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  students 
for  the  success  of  the  undertaking  in  Boston.  The  committee  favored  the  meet- 
ing with  their  personal  attendance ;  and  one  of  their  number  furnished  much  in- 
structive information  regarding  gymnastic  exercise,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  gymnasium  at  Cambridge  was  said  to  have  had 
the  most  favorable  influence  on  the  health,  and  bodily  and  mental  activity  of  the 
students,  as  well  as  on  the  disposal  of  time  during  the  hours  of  relaxation.  Its 
moral  influence  therefore  was  decidedly  favorable. 

No  addresses  of  any  lellgth  were  delivered,  as  the  persons  who  composed  the 
meeting  seemed  to  have  assembled  with  minds  perfectly  prepared,  and  very  fa- 
vorably disposed,  for  the  business  which  came  before  tbero.  The  proceedings 
were  marked  by  perfect  unanimity,  and  a  commendable  despatch. 

A  committee  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  primary  resolution  of  the  meetmg,  ^  that  it  is  expedient 
to  establish  a  gymnasium  in  Boston.' 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  presented  to  the  students  of  the  university, 
for  the  interest  they  had  manifested  in  the  measures  taken  by  the  citizens  in  an 
object  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  welfare. 

ROUND    HILL    SCHOOL. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  studies  now  pursuing  at  the  Round 
Hill  School  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  and  Gxorgk 
BAifCRopT,  assisted  by  the  following  gentlemen : 

Charles  Beck,  lustructer  in  Latin  and  Gyomastics, 

G.  H.  Bode,  Greek  and  German, 

C.  C.  Felton,  Mathematics, 

Donato  Gheradi,  Latin  and  Italian,  , 

^rancis  Grund,  Mathematics, 
Hentz,  French, 
^illiam  Uutchens,  Writing, 

W.  D.  King,  Elocution, 

A.  X.  San  Martin,  Spanish, 

A.  G  Villeneuve,  French. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  at  the  school  is  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Of  these, 
thirty- three  pursue  tlie  study  of  Greek  in  seven  classes.    The  text  book  used  for 
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the  lower  clastes,  is  Jacobus  Greek  Reader ;  for  the  higher  the  CoDect.  Grcca 
Majora^  Homer,  or  the  tragedians.  Bottmao's  Greek  Grammar  b  preferred  ii 
all  the  claffses,  oot  lefs  for  begiooers,  than  for  the  more  advanced. 

There  are  oinety-five  who  pursue  the  study  of  Latin,  in  twelve  ctesses.  Tbe 
books  regnlariy  used  wHh  beginners  are  Adams*  Latin  Grammar,  Jacobs*  Lata 
Reader,  and  Cornelias  Nepos.  For  the  higher  classes  works  are  selected  frooi 
the  wide  range  of  Latin  literature  as  incKoation  and  circumstances  may  lead.-— 
Livy,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Tacitus*  Salkist,  are  most  frequently  used. 

One  hundred  and  ten  attend  to  French,  in  thirteen  classes.  The  class  bookt 
used  in  commencing  the  study  of  the  French  are  Wanostrotht^s  French  Graoi* 
mar,  the  French  Reader  and  the  French  Manual  of  Mr.  Hents.  For  the  higher 
classes,  works  are  selected  each  half-year,  from  the  best  French  writers  ia  prate 
and  poetry ;  in  the  half  year  chiefly  from  Moliere,  Bossuet,  Voltaire  and  Florian. 
The  attention  of  the  higher  classes  is  principally  directed  to  speaking  and  writing 
the  language. 

Fi  Ay -four  learn  the  Spanish,  for  which  they  are  arranged  in  ten  classes.  Tfae 
Granunar  used  is  Mr.  Sales*  Translation  of  Josse.  As  yet  no  satisfactory  ele- 
mentary  work  has  appeared,  and  the  Coleccion  Espanola  is  used  for  the  want  of 
something,  better  adapted  to  beginners.  Tbe  higher  classes  use  Doo  Quf^otc, 
Gil  Bias  traducido  por  el  P.  Ysia,  Cartas  Moruecas  and  Comedies  de  Moratia. 

In  the  two  German  classes  there  are  twelve.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  of 
Schiller  is  used  with  earh. 

A  small  class  in  the  Italian  language  has  just  been  formed. 

The  whole  number  pursue  mathematical  studies  in  thirteen  regular  classes,  of 
which  six  are  engaged  with  Arithmetic,  and  the  rest  have  courses  m  Algetnrai 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

Tbe  English  Language  is  made  a  subject  of  study  to  all.  Exercises  in  Gram- 
mar,  Reading,  Declamation,  and  Writing,  (either  translations  or  Original  Com- 
positions,) constitute  the  course. 

For  English  Graounar  and  composition  the  school  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
of  which  ue  jrounger  part  receive  lessons  in  GraromaV  and  writing  EDchsh  in  tha 
same  classes  into  which  they  are  distrubuted  for  Arithmetic  ;  the  older  part  io 
two  large  classes  have  weekly  exercises  in  Grammar  and  the  rules  of  Coaposi* 
tion,  and  give  up  themes  once  a  fortnight. 

For  reading  the  School  is  divided  into  sixteen  classes ;  of  which  tbe  six  lowest 
receive  an  hour*s  instruction  three  times  io  the  week  each ;  the  more  advanced 
pupils  read  but  twice  or  once  io  the  week. 

For  Declamation  there  are  four  regular  and  four  extraordinary  classes,  era* 
bracing  in  all  seventy  pupils.  These  have  private  instruction  once  and  som^ 
times  twice  each  week,  and  each  class  performs  before  tlie  whole  school  once  a 
month. 

Besides  these  regular  classes,  there  are  several  which  are  organised  for  the  fur- 
therance of  particular  views ;— a  class  in  History  has  two  lessons  a  week ;  one  ia 
Moral  Philosophy  two  also ;  one  in  Roman  Antiquities  six  ;  one  in  Hlair^s  Rhe- 
toric three ;  one  m  Mercantile  arithmetic  six ;  one  in  higher  Mathematics  three ; 
one  in  Sallust  three. 

M.  Guignon  (from  New-Tork)  attends  as  an  instructer  m  dancbg ;  for  which 
purpose  the  school  is  divided  into  fourteen  classes,  each  of  which  receives  three 
lessons  a  week. 

The  duties  of  the  day  %egin  immediately  after  five  m  the  morning  with  the 
suitable  offices  of  religion — At  half  past  five  there  are  exercises  of  a  class  io  Latin^ 
two  classes  in  Greek,  three  in  Mathematics,  and  one  in  Spanish.  Tbe  rest  of 
the  School  are  meanwhile  enraged  io  private  study,  always  under  Intpectioo. 

At  a  Quarter  past  six  the  classes  are  changed :  and  there  are  one  in  Latin,  one 
in  Greek,  three  io  Mathematics^  one  io  Spanub,  and  one  in  History  or  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Breakfast  is  at  seven.  From  half  past  seven  till  nine  there  are  no  exercises 
but  io  declamatiooi  and  k  dancing,  (except  it  be  for  voluntary  classes.] 
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At  nine  the  ezeicisefl  are  resumed.  Two  claflses  are  then  empbyacl  with  the 
Latin  lostructere,  one  iu  Greek,  two  in  MathGmatics,  one  in  Spaniab,  one  in 
Reading,  one  in  Writing,  and  one  in  French. 

At  ten  there  are  two  in  French,  two  in  Matbematict,  one  in  Latin,  one  in 
Greek,  one  in  Spanish,  one  in  Reading,  and  one  in  Writing. 

And  thus  the  business  of  the  school  is  continoed  till  twelfe.  From  twelve  to 
one  is  for  rest.  One  is  the  hour  for  dinner.  At  two  the  exercises  are  resumed  aa 
ia  the  morning,  and  continued  till  five. 

The  hours  from  five  till  seven  are  designed  for  exercise  and  amuwment.  At 
this  time  the  classes  in  Gjmjnastics  have  their  instruction,  when  the  weather 
jpermits. 

Seven  is  the  hour  for  the  evening  mea).  After  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
evening  at  eight  o'clock,  the  smaller  boys  are  at  once  dismissed.  The  larger  part 
of  the  school  devote  one  hour  more  to  studj ; — and  at  nine  all  retire. 

Hamp.  GoM* 

SCHOOLS   IN   BOSTON. 

Report  of  the  School  Commiitee  of  the  CUy  of  Botton  on  the  State  of  the  Sehools^ 

Maif^  1826. 

In  School  Committee  26th  May  1826, 

Voted  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Oliver,  the  special  committee  to  prepare  the  Return  of 
the  several  schools  in  the  cit^,  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  of  4th  March  last,  entitled  '  an 
act  further  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  youth' — and  to  report  to  this  Board,— 
be  authorised  and  requested  to  make  the  Return,  this  day  reported,  to  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  from  this  Board. 

Voted  that  the  same  Committee  be  requested  to  cause  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  Report  aforesaid  to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  together  with  such  of  the 
documents  accompanying  it,  as  in  his  opbion,  will  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
individuals,  and  conducive  to  public  benefit. 

Attest  John  Pierpovt,  Secretary. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  on  the 
seventh  ultimo  ^  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  return  of  the  several  schools  in  this 
city,  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  compliance  with  the 
reqiiirements  of  the  Statute  of  the  4th  of  March  last— entitled  an  act  further  to . 
provide  for  the  iostruction  of  youth — have  attended  that  service,  having  commenced 
upon  the  preliminary  duty  assigned  them,  that  of  inquvy^  oo  the  8th  and  com* 
pleted  the  same  on  the  17th  instant,  and  now  ask  leave  to  report. 

That  the  whole  number  of  PiMie  Schools  in  the  city  is  74  viz  9  Grammar  and 
9  writing  schools,  one  Latin  school — one  English  High  school  for  Boys,  one  En- 
glish High  school  for  Girls— 51  scljools  for  chiklren  between  4  and  7  years  of  age 
and  denominated  ^  Primary  Schools,^  and  two  schools  at  the  House  of  Industry 
at  South  Boston. 

That  the  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  above  Schools  is  7044.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  in  this  place  to  state,  that  oi  IhU  number  of  7044,  there  are  218  eo* 
iored  children,  who  are  participating  in  the  advantages  of  each  branch  of  instrac- 
tion  enjoyed  at  our  public  schools. 

That  the  expense  of  tuition,  fuel  &c.  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  to  be 
(  54,417 : — without  any  reference  to  the  coct  of  the  several  public  buildings 
where  those  children  over  7  years  of  age  receive  their  instruction,  and  which  are 
ten  in  number,  the  average  cost  of  which,  as  appears  from  the  books  at  the  audi- 
tor^  office,  is  but  little  short  of  $  20,000  for  each  School  House. 

That  the  whole  number  of  Pritate  Schools  in  this  city,  as  ascertained  from  a 
personal  visit  by  your  committee  to  each  school  is  141. 

That  the  whole  number  of  pupils  at  said  schools  is  3392  as  will  appear  by  the 
separate  schedule  of  each  ward — giving  the  numbers  &c.  at  each  school  of  those 
under  4 — those  from  4  to  7— those  from  7  to  14,  and  those  over  14  years  of  age— 
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fmd  here  it  may  be  meDtioned,  that  there  are  272  children  at  School  imder  the  ftge 
of  foar  jears. 

That  (he  expense  of  instruction  at  these  schools  estimating  from  the  most  correct 
data  which  could  be  had,  including  the  average  expense  of  books  &c.  both  at 
these  and  the  public  srhools,  for  the  current  jear,  is  $  97,305  25. 

That  the  tpfwle  number  of  schools  in  the  city  is  215.  That  th^  whole  number 
of  children  at  the  public  and  private  schools  in  this  citj  at  the  present  time  is 
10,436.  That  the  tohole  amount  of  public  and  private  tuition  including  expense  of 
books  as  before  expret^sed  n  $  1 52,  722  25- 

Your  committee  present  the  above  particulars,  together  with  the  additional 
information  required  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  printed  form  accompany- 
ing this  Report,  whirh  if  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the  School  Committee,  will 
constitute  the  Return  to  be  made  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth's 
office. 

The  preceding  report  and  return  embrace,  as  has  already  appeared,  ihe  private 
schools  of  our  city. — Strictly  considered,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Legis- 
l.^ture,  it  was  conceived  by  many  of  the  Teachers— that  that  Body  had  no  autho- 
rity to  demand  of  any  town  the  information  pertaining  to  this  class  of  schools.-— • 
and  hence  that  no  town  could  require  the  information  of  any  teacher  of  a  private 
school — In  some  instances  the  questions  were  asked  of  your  committee,  why  do 
you  request  this  information  of  us  ?  what  is  the  object  of  it  &c.— when  on  explana- 
tion, the  information  was  very  readily  afforded. — Your  committee  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Teachers  generally,  for  the  promptitude 
and  urbanity  which  characterised  them  in  their  answers,  and,  in  several  instances, 
in  the  aid  utforded  to  your  committee  in  making  their  inquiries  and  which  have 
resulted  in  completing  a  return  with  regard  to  which  the  School  Committee  x>f 
Boston  would  unite  with  all  teachers  of  Youth  and  their  fellow  citizens  in  general, 
in  mutual  congratulations,  that  we  Jive  in  a  day  when  the  interests  of  learning  are 
so  generally  and  so  liberally  fostered,  and  for  tlic  encouraging  belief,  that  under 
the  blesfing  of  God,  they  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  most  important  and 
happy  consequences. 

ALBANY  LANCASTER  SCHOOL. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Albany  Lancaster  School  Socie- 
ty, held  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany  on  the  6th  day  of  Feb.  18^6— 
Samuel  M.  Hopkins  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  secretary. 

The  trustees  made  their  report  to  the  society,  which  was  read  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.     The  following  are  extracts. 

The  trustees  of  the  Albany  Lancaster  School  Society  in  conformity  to  the 
requirements  of  their  act  of  incorporation,  make  their  annual  report  as  follows : 

From  the  report  of  the  teacher,  it  appears  tiiat  the  school  has  been  well  at- 
tended for  the  past  year,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  scholars  has  never  been 
greater,  owing  in  part  to  their  less  fluctuating  attendance  The  number  of  scholars 
that  have  received  instruction  during  the  year  until  the  6th  of  December  last,  is 
743,  aud  the  number  now  on  the  class  lists  is  401,  the  average  number  daily  at- 
tending is  from  .>00  to  350 ;  58  cipher  in  books,  and  enter  a  portion  of  their  cal- 
culations. Some  of  them  have  been  through  DabolPs  Arithmetic  ;  92  cipher  oo 
the  Lancastenan  cards,  and  117  write  on  ruled  books;  15  boys  and  10 girls  are 
studying  the  English  grammar,  and  the  rules  of  reading,  and  all  who  are  disposed 
for  it,  study  geography. 

The  vi^ilinl;  committee  who  have  from  time  to  lime  visited  the  school,  inspect- 
ed its  dis(  iphne,  caused  the  scholars  to  go  through  examinations,  and  perform 
their  several  exetcises  before  tliem,  believe,  that  in  propriety  of  reading,  in  pen- 
manship, and  in  the  neatness  of  their  writing  and  ciphering  books,  in  reciting 
comp<»pitions  committed  to  njcmory,  and  in  the  rapid  progress  made  in  these 
acquirements,  few  common  scIjooIs,  perhaps  none,  can  produce  evidence  of  equal 
proficiency.  Particular  attention  i?  paid  to  cleanliness  and  decency  of  appear- 
ance among  the  scholars ;  so  that  those  who   belong  to  tlic  class,  properly  dc- 
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nonumted  chant j  scholars,  shall  not  form  a  contrast  in  appearance  to  the  paj 
acbolars;  that  19,  the  children  of  those  who  are  not  depeindent,  and  who  dulj 
appreciatinfi;  the  superior  advantages  of  this  school,  desire  to  give  their  children 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  their  tuition« 

In  justice  to  the  teacher,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  continues  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  to  manifest  those  talents  and  that  fidelity,  and  regard  for  tha 
welfare  of  the  institution,  which  have  distinguished  him,  since  he  first  took  charge 
of  the  school. 

The  treasurer's  account  for  the  last  year,  shows  a  debit  of  £1537  95,  and  a 
credit  of  |HI0  84,  leaving  a  balance  in  his  hand,  in  favor  of  the  society  of 
(327  11.  Among  the  debited  items  are  J|54  46,  the  balance  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  $^l  44  for  tuition  money  received  during  the  pa^t  year. 

SIMEON  DE  WITT,  Pres't. 
Lswn  C.  Beck,  Sec'ry. 

Albany,  Feb.  6,  1826. 

MONiTORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GENESEO,  NBW-TORK« 
Several  enterpnsing  individuals  of  Livingston  county,  have  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school,  at  Geneseo,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
for  the  education  of  boys— in  which  the  monitorial  system  of  instruction  is  to  be 
pursued.  It  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Griscom's  High  School, 
in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  600  lads  at  once. 
Such  an  institution  will  be  a  blessing  to  that  section  of  country,  and  the  plan  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  evpry  county  in  the  state.  The  all  important  subject  of 
education,  at  this  time  engrosses  much  of  the  public  attention  throughout  the 
Union  :  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  action  is  arouied,  from  which  we  may  anticipate 
ibe  happiest  results* 

PRACTICAL   EDUCATION   ON   THE    CONTINENT   OP    EUROPE. 

By  a  decree  of  the  King  of  Holland,  Chemistry  and  Mechanics  applied  to  the 
.  useful  arts,  are  to  be.  taught  in  each  of  the  universities  in  the  Kingdom.     Two 
'^'  new  professorships  have  been  added  to  the  university  of  l4S%e — one  of  Metallur 
gy  and  Technology,  and  the  other  of  Rural  Economy. 

CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FUND. 
From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  to  the  Legislature,  it 
appears  that  the  principal  of  the  fund,  consisting  in  bonds,  stock,  lands,  and 
cash,  amounts  to  S  1,719,434.  The  interest  due  is  $  1 16,28.'<.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  according  to  the 
enumeration  in  the  month  of  August  last,  was  84,851.  The  number  of  school  so< 
cieties  in  the  state  is  ^3 ;  the  whole  amount  of  moneys  divided  to  them  during 
the  past  year  is  $  72,123  35,  being  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  to  each  person  enu- 
merated. The  amount  of  interest  on  hand  after  paying  the  above  dividend  and  the 
expenses  of  managing  the  fund,  is  f  6151  18. 

INSTRUCTION    OF   MECHANICS. 

This  sdl)ect  is  pursued  with  much  vigor  and  zeal  in  France.  Dapin,  the  cele, 
brated  engineer,  seems  to  have  given  it  the  first  impulse  by  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Paris.  The  Minister  of  Marine  appointed  Blouet,  Professor  of  (fydrography- 
to  deliver  a  course  of  Geometry  and  Mechanics  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  at  Di- 
eppe, an  important  seaport.  He  commenced  in  October,  1825,  at  the  city  hall, 
and  delivered  his  introductory  lecture  to  an  audience  of  four  hundred  persons. 

Mention  is  made  that  there  were  at  the  above  date  no  less  than  44  similar 
courseSfdelivered  in  seaport  towns  in  France,  and  15  in  cities  in  the  interior. 

CONNECTICUT   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 
Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  I^egislature  of 
Connecticut  to  inquire  what  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to  Common  Schools 
are  necessary  to  raise  their  character  and  increase  their  usefubiess. 
VOL.  I.  56 
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The  Committee  deem  (be  subject  which  thej  were  called  to  iorestigatc^ 
fo  be  ooe  of  vital  importance  to  the  State.  The  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
every  member  of  the  community,  was  the  basis  on  which  the  founders  of  our 
happy  institutions  reared  the  whole  structure  of  civil  society.  In  favor  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  free  government,  they  bore  a  testimony  so  noble,  as  to 
command  the  admiral  ion  of  sJl  wise  men,  to  whom  their  history  is  known ;  and 
fo  vindicate  to  themselves  the  high  renown  of  ^  benefactors  to  the  human  race.' 
A  like  interest  was  felt  by  their  immediate  descendants  in  the  general  diffusioo  of 
knowledge  ;  and  the  system  of  common  schools  continued  to  be  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar care  to  the  State,  and  went  on  improving,  until  the  public  resources  eiMir 
bled  the  Legislature  to  grant  it  the  late  munificent  endowment. 

Placed  on  a  footing  so  elevated,  and  justly  preferred  to  every  other  interest,  it 
was  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  the  results  of  the  system  would  correspond 
with  its  means,  and  that  these  institutions  would  maintain  their  acknowleuged 
pre-eminence  over  the  primary  schools  of  other  states ;  at  least  that  they  would  not 
fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  general  improvement  in  our  own.  Facts 
compel  your  committee  to  say,  that,  in  their  opinion,  they  have  done  neither* 
The  States  of  New- York  and  Massachusetts  begin  aireadjfy  to  challenge  a  supe- 
riority for  their  common  schools,  although  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  they  looked  to 
Connecticut  for  their  models,  and  sought  the  aid  of  her  wisdom.  1'be  academiei 
of  this  State  have  never  been  cheered  with  a  solitary  gleam  of  legislative  bottnty^ 
and  seem  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  pale  of  legislative  sympathies;  yet 
many  of  them  have  flourished.  The  University  of  thii  cit^  has  risen  chiefly  by  iti 
own  energies,  and  urged  its  way  to  eminence  with  little  aid  from  the  State  which 
it  exalts  and  adorns.  Tet  common  schools,  on  which,  as  on  a  favorite  child  the 
public  resources  have  been  lavished  vnth  great  liberality,  buiwiih  kiiU  eare^  have 
been  gradually  declining  in  their  relative  standing.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
has  d€K;ided  that  no  appropriations  of  money  will  secure  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  schools.  They  lighten  the  burden  of  the  people,  but  they  also  diminish,  and 
for  that  reason  perhaps,  their  interest  in  these  institutions.  While  your  committee 
are  reluctant  to  believe,  with  many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  with  whom  tbej 
have  corresponded  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  the  common  schools  are  in  no 
better  condition  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  received  no  aid  from  the 
State,  they  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  ex- 
cellence which  they  might  have  attained. 

A  reform  in  that  part  of  the  system  relating  to  books,  while  it  wouM  promote 
economy,  seems  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  The  continual  floe* 
tuation  in  the  use  of  books  with  which  the  schools  are  inundated,  subjects  the  pa- 
rents to  a  heavy  expense,  and  prevents  that  uniformity  witliout  which  there  can 
be  no  classification — a  principle  highly  conducive  to  success  in  every  grade  of  in- 
struction. The  selections  are,  not  unfrequently,  made  with  little  judgement,  and 
many  books  are  used,  fit  only  to  corrupt  the  taste  or  the  morals  of  youth.-^Ttie 
important  business  of  preparing  elementary  books,  has  been  left,  too  much,  to  on- 
skilful  hands — to  men  who  have  betrayed  at  every  step,  their  utter  ifnorance  of 
the  fifiit  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  a  science  to  which  the  hifiier 
departments  of  education  are  greatly  indebted,  but  whose  aid  has  %een  httle 
sought  after  in  the  lower,  where  it  is  most  needed.  This  is  an  evil  which  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  legislature  onlj^^  can  remedy. 

Our  elementary  books  should  possess  a  more  national  character*  The  elementi 
of  our  history,  of  our  civil  and  political  institutions,  and  of  our  religion,  should  be 
engraven  on  the  memory  of  every  child,  and  its  earliest  associations  should  be 
those  of  an  American,  a  Republican,  and  a  Chrbtian.  In  this  way,  maj 
the  m^of  future  generations  be  trained  for  the  responsibility  which  awaits  tbem, 
and  became  the  safe  depositaries  of  the  rich  inheritance  which  we  now  enjoy.  . 

As  It  respects  the' qualifications  of  teacher*,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
improvement  of  schools,  the  law  has  made  no  requisitions,  but  has  left  thesnbjeet 
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entirely  to  Htm  diacretioii  of  the  School  Visiten.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  somethiog;  would  be  gaioed  by  sperifyiog  the  requisite  qualificatiooS)  aisumiog 
for  a  standard  focb  as  are  already  possessed,  with  a  dittioct  iotiinatioD  that  it  is 
tlK  policy  of  the  State,  gradoaNy  to  raise  this  standard. 

The  condition  of  every  school,  as  it  regards  the  books  used,  the  number  of  po  • 
pils,  the  branches  taught^  the  time  the  school  has  been  cootiooed,  the  expenditures, 
with  similar  facts,  should  be  presented  annually  to  tl;e  legislature  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  would  have  the  two-fold  effect  of  obtaining  th  \t  information  which 
would  enlighten  the  path  of  legblation  in  future,  and  of  operating  as  a  powerfnf 
stinraluA  to  the  career  of  improvement.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  eye  of 
the  State,  is  watching  their  nHivemeots,  and  that  their  actual  and  comparative 
standing  is  to  be  known  to  the  public,  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  fidelity  of 
teachers,  the  industry  of  pupib,  and  the  xeal  of  pa  rents. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  arisen 
chiefly  from  the  neglect  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  .State.  No  measures 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  common  schools  Their 
internal  management,  their  character  and  prospects,  have  not  sufficiently  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

With  a  view  to  invigorate  and  improve  the  system,  the  committee  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common  SchooU,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  reconunend  suitable  books  to  the  adoption  of  School  Visiters,  and  f  u<-h  modes 
of  instruction  and  government  as  he  may  deem  mo«t  expedient;  and  from  the 
reports  of  the  several  School  Societies,  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  legislature, 
annually,  a  report,  so  far  as  he  may  obtain  iofunnatioii«  showing  the  actual  con- 
dition of  everv  school  in  the  State,  together  with  his  proceedings  for  the  year. 

The.  committee  further  recommend  that  the  duties  of  the  suf)eriotendent  of 
common  schools  be  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  time  being. 

The  fact  that  on  these  institutions,  the  great  body  of  the  people  most  ever  de- 
pend, exclusively,  for  the  means  of  education,  invests  them  with  a  paramount 
Importance,  and  establishes  their  claim  to  the  peculiar  and  increasing  regard  of 
the  Le^lature.  Of  the  206  members  who  compose  this  honorable  body,  more 
than  iS)  are  indebted  for  their  education,  entirely  or  chiefly,  to  common  schools. 
Such  men,  it  is  confidently  believed,  while  they  are  laudably  employed  in  em- 
bellishing the  structure  of  civil  society,  and  in  giving  it  a  fair  exterior.  Will  not 
enffer  its  foundations  to  go  to  decay. — All  which,  with  the  accompanying  bill  (br 
a  public  act,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee,  Hawlst  Olhstkao,  Chairman. 

GYMNASIUM   IN   BOSTON. 

[When  the  article  p.  436.  was  inserted,  the  subjomed  Report  had  not  appeared  ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  education,  we  presume  its  importance  will  be  thought 
sufficient  to  justify  our  returning  to  the  utelligeoce  respecting  the  gymnasium,  and 
presenting  it  in  fuller  detail.] 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Boston,  heM  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  on 
Thursday  the  15th  day  of  June,  current,  Mr.  William  Sulhvan  was  choeen  Chair- 
wao,  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  CurUs,  Secretary. 

It  appeared  that  the  city  authorities  had  granted  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  at 
the  westerly  end  of  Boylston  street,  f  lately  the  site  of  the  Ropewalk,)  for  two  years 
tmm  the  1st  of  May,  18%, — and  that  one  or  more  instructors  ^could  be  had  to 
conduct  the  exercises  of  the  Gynmasiom ;  that  sucn  ao  Institution  would  develope 
the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils  therein,  and  direct  the  u^e  of  them,'in  the  duties 
and  rational  amusements  of  social  life,  and  essentially  promote  health  and  vigor ; 
that  similar  establishmeots  in  Europe  bad  produced  the  eflects  expected  from 
them  ;  and  that  the  Gymnasium  of  the  University  has  produced  the  most  saluta- 
17  and  beneficial  consequences  aoong  the  students  of  that  seminary ;  that  fat 
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less  of  bodily  strength  and  vigoroas  health,  are  found  among  the  joifng  men  ill 
this  citj,  and  e»pecially  among  the  tedenlary^  than  might  be,  if  a  very  practica* 
ble  change  of  habits  were  introduced  ;  and  that  a  regular  course  of  ph^Mcal  edu- 
cation  would  tend  to  prolong  life,  and  to  increase  the'proper  enjoyment  of  it ;  that 
fTom  these,  and  similar  views,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  this  meeting  : 

First*  That  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  Gymnastic 
School  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Secondly.  That  William  Sullivan,  John  C.  Warren,  George  Ticknor,  John  G. 
Coflin,  and  John  S.  Foster,  together  with  such  an  addition  to  their  numlier  ai 
they  may  select,  not  exceeding  five,  be  a  committee  to  carry  the  first  resolutioq 
into  e&ct,  in  conformity  with  the  public  notice  for  culling  this  meeting  ;  that  said 
committee  be  authorised  to  ask  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Citizens  of  Bos* 
ton,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Gymnasium,  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner^ 
as  thev  may  think  expedient ;  and  to  receive  and  apply  such  contributions  in 
establishing  the  same. 

Thirdly.  That  this  meeting  have  received  with  great  pleasure  the  deputation 
of  young  gentlemen  from  the  Unxvernty  at  Cambridge,  and  are  benefitted  and 
obliged  by  the  information  derived  from  this  source  ;  that  the  interest  which  the 
members  of  the  University  have  taken  in  the  object  of  this  meeting,  is  highly 
creditable  to  them;  and  is  regarded  as  a  pleasing  demonstration  of  public  spirit^ 
and  an  honorable  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

The  deputation  from  the  University  presented  the  subjoined  letter,  and  verbal- 
ly explained  the  course  of  exercises  at  the  College  Gymnasium,  and  its  t^neficial 
effects.  In  behalf  of  this  committee  it  was  stated  to  the  meeting,  that  the  health 
of  the  students  had  been  greatly  improved  ;  that  intellectual  vigor  whs  found  to 
be  the  consequence  of  physical  improvement  \  that  the  diseases  and  inquietudes  of 
feeble  digestion,  had  disappeared  from  among  the  students  ;  thnt  *  the  d^nund 
for  sensation^  too  frequently  supplied  in  unoccupied  periods,  by  smoking^  vrus  n-  w 
full^  satisfied  by  the  manly  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium ;  that  the  regularity  with 
which  the  course  of  instruction  was  pursued,  from  simple  to  masterly  moveme..tSf 
was  such  as  to  secure  the  pupils  from  injurioui"  accidents,  and  that  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  how  easily  and  securely  exercises  might  lie  |>erformed,  winch 
would  seem  to  the  uninstructed  ^  difficult,  if  not  impracticable  ;*  tliat  its  social 
effects  were  not  the  Uast  of  its  consequences  to  be  valued,  inasmuch  us  one  com- 
mon interest,  in  a  commendable  pursuit,  had  brought  into  contnc  t  and  fiiendly 
feeling,  those  who  might  have  passed  the  whole  period  of  college  Ufe  without 
being  more  to  each  other  than  mere  strangers. 

Voted^  That  the  transactions  of  this  meeting  be  published. 

True  copy  of  proceedings.  • 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Secretary. 

Letter  of  the  Deputation  from  the  University, 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  (he  subject  of  establishing  a  Oymnasittm  m 

Boston* 

Sir — Perceiving,  by  your  address  to  the  citizens,  published  on  the  l^th  inst.  in 
the  Advertiser,  that  you  have  in  consideration,  the  establishment  of  a  Gymnasium 
for  the  city  of  Boston,  the  students  of  Harvard  University,  members  of  the  Gym- 
nasium there,  have  thought  proper  to  address  to  you  a  few  remarks,  which  yo« 
are  at  liberty  to  use  as  you  see  fit. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Gymnasium,  bolden  in  College  Chapel, 
on  the  13th  inst.  it  was  voted  to  express  our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  your  ad- 
dress, and  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  that  resolution 
into  effect. 

From  the  short  experience  we  have  had  in  gymnastic  exercises  we  believe  them 
highly  beneficial,  and  we  feel  a  sincere  desire  that  others  should  participate  in 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  improvement  in  health  has  been 
perceptible,  and  general,  among  all  those  who  have  engaged  in  then.      The 
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cheerfulDets  which  tbej  produce,  and  the  increased  agility  which  reraUs  from 
thenii  are  remarkable.  The  miod  sympathises  with  the  bodji  and  is  equally  acted 
oo.  All  idle  appreheosioos  of  danger  have  loog  since  been  removed ;  and  we  are 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  we  perform  motions,  that  at  first  seemed  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impracticable. 

'  We  are  glad  to  find  physical  education  gaining  ground ;  and  hope  it  may  soon 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  system  of  education.  The  soldier,  sailor^  traveller, 
and  men  of  many  mechanical  empbyments,  find  the  accomplishments  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  first  necessity  in  their  daily  business ;  and  in  cases  of  emergency, 
they  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  object  of  this  coni- 
municatioQ  is  not  however,  to  enter  into  an  argument  on  the  proposed  ettabKsb- 
ment,  but  simply  to  express  the  pleasure  we  feel,  that  such  a  one  is  in  contem- 
plation ;  and  to  assure  you,  tliat  so  far  as  can  be  argued  from  its  popularity  befe, 
you  have  the  highest  prospect  of  success.     With  the  highest  respect,  itoc. 

John  H.  W.  Page,  Edward  North,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Seniors;  Ben.  T. 
Crowninshield,  Epes  dargent  Dixwell,  Juniort;  S.  M.  E.  Kittle,  R.  C.  Wm- 
throp,  Charles  C.  Emerson,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  Sophomores ;  fienj.  M«  Saii]|, 
Benito  Davenport,  W.  H.  Channiog,  Freshmen, 

Harvard  I/jtiversitt,  Cambridge^  June  14, 1826. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Messrs.  Monroe  and  Francis,  Boston,  have  just  printed  an  edition  of  Miss 
Ed^i'worth^s  ¥jiT\y  Lessons,  arranged  in  a  different  mhuner  from  any  other  here- 
totore  )>u<ilished — having  put  Harry  -and  Lucy  in  one  volume,  Frank  in  one  vo- 
lume, ami  Rosamond  in  two  volumes,  with  the  addition  of  cuts  from  original  de- 
siji^ns  made  by  '^ir.  D.  C.  Johnstone  of  this  city.  Each  of  the  works  can  be  sold 
separate,  and  will  be  an  excellent  book  for  /eading  in  classes.  The  first  one  haa 
aire  uiy  been  introduced  in  this  way. 

We  have  seen  (copies  of  the  new  edition  of  Harry  and  Lucy  and  of  Frank. 
The  hooks  are  neatly  exrute<l :  if  used  as  reading  books,  they  will  be  found  as 
ustfful  in  tneir  sphere  as  the  Encyclofx^dia  is  to  adults :  that  they  possess  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  beio^  highly  entertaining  we  need  hardly  say.  We  cor- 
dially wish  the  publishers  success  in  their  excellent  undertaking.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  take  up  these  volumes  individually,  as  their  importance  demands. 

rev.    MR.    NEWLANd's    ESSAY   ON   EDUCATION. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Newland  are  these:  L  That  exercise  is  the 
chief  means  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  mind.  2«  That  the  knowledge  al- 
ready m  the  student^s  possession  should  be  employed  as  the  means  of  conducting 
him  to  some  higher  attainment.  3.  That  association  is  a  consideration  of  great 
importance  in  tuition.  The  concluding  observations  of  the  CMay  are  these  :  1. 
That  the  Christian  religion  should  form  a  part  of  every  system  of  education.  2. 
That  care  should  be  taken,  in  an  academical  education,  not  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence  of  filial  and  parental  affection.  3.  That  in  every  system  of  education, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time. — Lond.  Evan,  Mag, 

BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN   SCHOOL   SOCIETY. 

Since  last  year,  it  appears,  that  there  have  been  added  to  the  Central  Schooli 
500  boys  and  300  girls.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  InstitutkKi,  there  have 
been  educated  16,1^20  boys,  and  7,290  giris—in  all  24,010. 

There  are  60  Assistant  Schools  in  London,  at  whkh  10,000  cbildm  are  edu- 
cated. 

In  Ireland  there  were  at  first  only  26 1  Schools ;  to  these  1,500  baie  beeo  added. 
The  number  of  children  educated  amounts  to  100,000;  and  200  maiters  and  300 
mistresses,  are  at  present  receiving  instruction  for  that  country.  Tli^  total  num- 
ber of  instructers  at  present  is  I, HI,  among  whom  gratuities  to  the  amount  of 
L  6,250  have  been  distributed.  The  number  of  cheap  books  sold  last  year  was 
122,000,.  andi  smce  the  commencement  of  the  Institubon,  1,089,708. 
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WORKS   IN   THB   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION* 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, — by  Jolm  Farmer  and 
Jacob  B.  Moore. — Elmbellisbed  with  an  accurate  Map  of  the  State, 
and  several  other  £ngra?ing8  :  By  Abel  Bowen.  Concord:  1823. 
]2mo.  pp.  276. 

A  work  like  this  for  everj  ttate  in  the  Upioa,  would  be  a  valuable  acqmsitioQ 
to  every  school  and  everj  familj,  ae  well  as  to  persons  engagped  in  business^  and 
individaals  actuated  merely  by  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire  for  useful  ioformatioa. 
I'bis  gaaetteer  fumisbes  a  fund  of  inleili^ncesucb  as  oaost  persons  bave  occasion 
for  b  their  daily  occupations  or  engagements.  It  seems  well  adapted  to  produce 
in  tbe  great  body  of  tbe  population  of  New-Hampshire,  particularly,  a  taste  for 
historical  reading,  for  statistics,  and  topography  ;  as  well  as  an  attachment  to 
the  scenes,  tbe  society,  and  tbe  institutions  of  their  native  State. 

But  it  is  in  schools  that  its  use  will  produce  the  best  results.  The  early  use  of 
the  gazetteer  will  cherish  a  spirit  of  attentive  observation,  and  of  useful  investi- 
gation ;  and  give  a  seasonable  and  practical  direction  to  the  mental  habits  of 
youth,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  manly  and  intelligent  patriotism  in  the 
bosom  of  manhood. 

It  has  been  justly  regretted  that,  whilst  many  school  books  furnish  so  much 
information  in  the  science  of  Geography,  few  afford  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  details  of  local  and  topographical  luiowledge  which  are  serviceable  to  the 
business  of  life.  So  much  of  the  work  before  us  Is  presented  in  the  gazetteer  form, 
that  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  school  use  as  it  might  otherwise  have  t>een.  Still 
while  the  whole  work  will  be  found  very  interesting  as  a  reading  book  for  schools^ 
there  are  upwards  of  sizty  pages  of  it  devoted  to  a  regular  topographical  sketch 
of  the  State ;  and  it  is  this  part  of  tbe  volume  which  will  be  found  best  adapted 
to  tbe  general  purposes  of  instruction. 

As  the  limits  of  a  notice  forbid  our  indulging  in  further  remarks,  we  will  only  ex- 
press our  hope  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  will  soon  be  furnished  with  a  simi- 
lar vohime.  The  present  work  seems  to  be  carefully  and  successfully  executed. 
Its  circulation  will,  we  hope,  correspond  to  its  merits,  and  amply  remunerate  the 
enterprise  and  diligence  of  its  compilers.    We  subjoin  its  leading  topics. 

*  I.  A  general  view  of  the  State  of  New-Hampshire,  comprehending  the  boun- 
daries and  area ;  divisions ;  face  of  tbe  country ;  soil  and  productions ;  climate ; 
health  and  longevity;  mountains;  lakes  and  rivers;  canals;  turnpikes  and 
bridges ;  geology  and  mineralogy ;  government  and  laws ;  revenue  and  ex- 
penses ;  militia ;  population  ;  manufactures  and  commerce ;  literary  institutions ; 
education  ;  manners  and  customs  ;  religion ;  societies  ;  banks ;  state  house  ; 
penetentiary ;  curiosities ;  Indians ;  and  history. 

II.  A  general  view  of  the  Counties,  topographical  and  historical ;  with  statisti- 
cal tables,  exhibiting  the  number  of  meeting-houses,  school'bouses,  taverns,  stores, 
mills,  factories,  &c.  in  each. 

^  III.  A  general  description  of  Towns,  and  of  all  tbe  momitains,  lakes,  poods, 
rivers,  ftc«,  comprehending  I.  A  concise  description  of  the  several  towns  in  the 
state,  in  relation  to  their  boundaries,  divisions,  mountains,  lakes,  ponds,  &c.  S. 
Tbe  early  hbtory  of  each  town ;  names  of  the  first  settlers,  and  what  were  their 
hardships  and  adventures ;  instances  of  longevity,  or  of  great  mortality  ;  and 
short  biographical  notices  of  tbe  most  distinguished  and  useful  men.  3.  A  con- 
cise notice  of  tbe  formation  of  the  first  churches  in  the  several  towns ;  the  names 
of  those  who  have  been  successively  ordained  as  ministers,  and  the  time  of  their 
settlement,  removal  or  death.  Also,  notices  of  permanent  charitable  and  other 
iastxtutioiisi  literary  societies)  &c.^ 
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Friend  of  Youth  ;  or  ft  new  selection  of  Lesfonn,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
for  Schools  and  Families,  to  imbue  the  Young  with  sentiments  of  Piet/, 
Humanitj,  and  universal  Benevolence  :  By  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D. 
Second  edition.     Boston  :   1823.     12mo.  pp.    276. 

At  a  time  wbeo  science  and  iofbrmatioo  are  made  the  leadmf  subjects  eren  ia 
the  compilation  of  books  of  readings  lessonv,  it  wooM  seem  very  desirable  that  the 
fffaod  principles  which  breath  peace  and  g^ood  will  into  the  hearts  of  men,  sboold 
have  a  volume  devoted  to  them. 

A  moral  reading-book  was  much  wanted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families ;  and 
the  Friend  of  Youth  teems  excellently  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  teaches  bj  ex- 
ample^ rather  than  by  precept.  It  contains  numeroui  ilhistrations,  from  hiatoiT, 
and  other  sources,  of  the  virtues  whkh  it  aims  to  incnteate.  That  this  is  the 
most  successful,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  method  of  instructing  the  young, 
is  a.  truth  familiar  to  all  attentive  parents  and  teachers. 

Much  good  will  probably  result  in  after  life  to  the  young  reader  of  this  boolc 
He  will  be  trained  up  in  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  exercise  of  cruelty  in  every  shape  s 
whether  he  leet  th«  pasaioos  vented  on  man  or  l>east,  oo  individuals  or  communi- 
ties. He  will  enter  on  the  stage  of  manhood  prepared  to  co-operate  with  every 
benevolent  effort  public  or  private,  and  especially  to  devote  sJI  his  influence  to 
the  success  of  those  institutions  which  aim  at  the  extermination  of  war. 

A  few  questions  at  the  close  of  each  section  would  have  contributed  to  the 
moral  influence  of  the  work ;  the  intelligent  teacher,  however,  will  not  omit  to 
pat  these  orally  to  his  pupils. 

Discourses  on  Cold  and  Warm  Bathings  with  remarks  on  the  effects 
of  drinking  cold  water  in  warm  weather.— By  John  6.  Coffin,  M.  D. 
A  second  edition.     Boston,  1826.     12mo.  pp.  70. 

Physical  education  has  few  aids  more  important  than  that  of  bathing.  But 
none  in  so  common  use  has  l>een  so  perverted  or  misunderstood.  Dr.  Coflb's 
manual  will  be  found  a  very  serviceable  guide  to  individuals  who  occasionally 
or  customarily  resort  to  this  pleasant  expedient  for  renovating  the  energies  of  the 
corporeal  system,  and  confirming  and  prolonging  health. 

Bathing  requires  attention  to  render  it  a  healmful  and  beneficial  practice ;  and 
parents  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  a  judicious  supermtendence  over  thb  de< 
partment  of  their  chiMren^s  physical  improvement  will  derive  much  benefit  from 
this  treatise. 

The  season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  republication  of  Dr.  Coflin*s  tract  firompts 
m  to  suggest  the  followiog  question.— Would  it  not  be  advantageous,  in  cities  at 
least,  to  have  a  place  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  where  j^outb  might 
without  exposure  or  risk,  enjoT  the  benefit  of  this  exercise  ?  But  nttle  expense 
would  be  incurred  to  procure  the  requisite  accommodations  and  a  careful  superin- 
tendent. 


BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Son  of  a  Genius  ;  a  Tale  for  the  use  of  Youth.  By  Uie  Au- 
thor of  the  History  of  an  Officer^s  Widow  and  Family,  Clergyman^s 
Widow  and  Family,  &c.     Boston.  18mo.  pp.  216. 

Mrs.  Hofliand's  powers  as  a  writer  for  the  young  have  l>een  often  and  deeply 
felt  by  the  juvenile  reader.  In  the  present  instance  the  symj^thies  of  youth  are 
finely  touched,  and  to  a  fine  moral  issue. 

The  lesson  which  is  read  on  the  evils  of  instobiUty  of  purpose,  and  of  a  false  re* 
fiance  on  genius,  is  a  very  impressive  one :  it  ak)ounds  vrith  the  most  forcible  and 
pathetic  illustrations.    The  story  cannot  be  read  bot  with  the  deepest  intetest ; 
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and  if  (he  tears  which  it  draws  from  the  youthful  reader  are  unaccompanied  by 
good  resolutiooB — no  pains  certainly  have  been  spared  by  the  writer  to  produce 
such  a  resuJt. 

We  would  not  have  occupied  our  readers^  tiate  with  remarks  on  a  book  so  well 
known  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  if  we  had  not  known  that  the  sale  and  the  cir- 
-culationof  children's  books,  is  apt<-^more  than  any  other  branch  of  publishing  and 
bookselling  business*— to  be  regulated  by  local  and  pecuniary  considerations  ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  in  not  a  few  places,  many  of  the  best  books  lor  children  never 
find  their  way  into  general  use. 

The  Deformed  Boy  :  by  the  Author  of  Redwood  &c.  Boston,  1826. 

18ino.  pp.  40. 

It  is  a  circumstance  on  which  we  may  congratulate  parents  and  all,  indeed,  #ba 
take  an  interest  in  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  young,  that  a  writer  pos- 
sessed of  the  qualifications  of  the  author  of  Redwood,  has  turned  her  attention  to 
the  department  of  bouks  for  children.  The  literary  rank  of  such  works  does  not 
hold  up  to  authors  the  reward  of  distinguished  fame.  But  there  is  none  of  tfa« 
waiiLs  of  literature  in  which  a  benevolent  and  accomplished  mind  may  dispense 
more  gratification,  or  confer  more  sure  and  lasting  benefits. 

The  Deformed  fioy  is  a  narrative  from  real  H^ ;  and,  like  all  other  judicious 
selections  from  the  great  volume  of  truth,  has  as  many  charms  as  the  brightest  fie* 
lion.  A  little  more  simplicity  of  thought  and  plainness  of  style,  in  the  didactic 
parts  of  the  book,  would  be  improvements  of  value.  But  the  story  itself  is  told  io 
an  easy  and  natural  way ;  and  the  moral  impressions  it  produces,  are  all  of  th% 
best  kind. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received  since  our  last : 

Prospectus  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Schenectady,  New- York. 

School  Exercises  and  Advertisement  of  the  La  Fayette  Female  Semmary,  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

A  friendly  correspondent  has  urged  the  importance  of  the  malemal  departmaU 
of  education,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  it  a  more  definite  place  in  the  pages  of  the 
journal.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  what  he  has  suggested  ;  and  if  there 
has  been  any  apparent  neglect  of  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  it  has  arisen 
solely  from  a  desire  to  take  up  this  department  of  our  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  wished  in  the  first  place  to  accumulate  and  furnish  facts,  which,  in  this  as  well 
as  every  other  subject,  we  think  the  safest  and  the  most  beneficial  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. In  fonning  theories  we  may  err,  and  in  attempting  to  lay  down  rules  we 
may  dogmatise,  rather  than  instruct ;  but  in  tracing  and  stating  facts  we  secure 
out  selves  cour^paratively  from  error  and  injury.  Besides,  every  reflecting  mother 
will  have  and  ought  to  have,  her  own  views  and  plans  by  which  to  educate  her  chil- 
dren. What  mothers  as  well  as  all  other  instructers  need  for  guidance,  is,  access  to 
facts  of  fiucceFsful  and  of  unsuccessful  experiment.  We  hoped,  when  commencing 
the  journal,  that  parents  of  experience  and  of  skill  would  aid  us  in  this  way  more  ex- 
tinsively  than  Ihey  have  done.  iVIeantinie  we  have  not  neglected  this  department. 
Many  valuable  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  parents  have  been  presented  in  our  articles 
on  infant  sc  hool«,  and  in  taking  notire  of  children^?  books  we  have  endeavored  to 
keep  the  superintending  care  of  mothers  always  in  view. 

In  our  present  number  our  correspondent  will  find  some  interesting  thoughts  ofl 
maternni  influence;  |ind  amonie-  the  ^  Questions  on  Kdocatinn'  are  some  which  can- 
not fail  to  suggest  many  valuable  hints  to  mothers  for  the  physical  education  of  in- 
fant5>.  • 

The  illness  of  a  contributor,  on  whom  we  had  placed  much  reliance  in  thb  de- 
pa '^'•lent  of  our  work,  has  delayed  an  article  more  expressly  defiigned  to  aid  the 
efforts  of  mothers  t  and  wliicb  will  form  the  introduction  to  a  regular  series  of  arti- 
cles under  this  head. 
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^  EDUCATION   OF   INFANTS. 

[Wc  have  been  favored  with  the  book  published  by  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  bur  first  number.  The  perusal 
of  this  interesting  httle  volume  must  we  think  afford  the  highest 
gratillcation  to  the  mind  of  every  benevolent  person,  and  especially 
to  the  feelings  of  parents.  The  experiment  of  educating  infants 
has  been  fairly  and  successfully  made  in  various  parts  of  England, 
but  in  none  perhaps  with  more  success  than  in  London,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  Spitajfields  school  under  the  care  of  Mr  Wilderspin. 
We  regret  that  infant  schools  abroad  have  been  open  to  the  poor 
only,  and  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  excellent  institution 
have  been  restricted  to  one  class  of  the  community,  while  they  are 
BO  desirable  to  all. 

The  amusements  of  the  nursery  will  sometimes  fail  to  enliven 
or  to  please  the  infant  mind;  and  incessant  care  will  impair  the 
health  of  the  most  attentive  of  mothers.  But  even  with  every  pos- 
sible advantage,  private  superintendence  and  instructipn,  though 
highly  desirable  and,  indeed,  indispensable  for  a  p<irt  of  the  day, 
cannot  furnish  the  excitement,  the  vivacity,  the  glow  of  a  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  children  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  whos# 
sympathies  whilst  they  are  complete  in  themselves,  furnish  their 
superintendent  with  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  happy  means 
of  direction  and  control. 

The  English  institutions  for  infants,  as  well  as  the  few  which  have 
been  partially  attempted  in  our  own  country,  though  they  bear  the 
name  of  schools, — because  one  of  their  objects  is  instruction, — are 
intended  chiefly  to  secure  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  their  little 
pupils.  The  acquisition  of  Icnowledge  is  a  subordinate  point. 
The  lessons  and  exercises  partake  but  little  of  the  dulnesa  and  for- 
jnality  conomonly  associated  with  the  idea  of  school.  They  em- 
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brace  a  delightful  and  varied  culture  of  the  mind,  addressed  striking- 
ly and  pleasingly  to  the  senses,  and  calculated  to  promote  health  by 
a  free  exercise  of  the  members  of  the  body.  The  children,  in  a 
word,  are  kept  safe  from  harm,  delighted  with  their  associates  and 
their  employments,  and  pleased  with  the  consciousness  of  improve- 
ment: they  are  trained  to  every  pure  and  generous  and  pious  feel- 
ing, and  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  activity  and  industry.  All  these 
advantages  are  found  to  result  from  infant  schools;  and  we  should 
consider  it  a  misfortune,  if,  in  this  country,  the  benefits  of  these 
seminaries  should  not  be  open  to  every  class. 

The  Lancasterian  schools  in  their  early  stage  were  deemed  fit 
for  none  but  the  poor,  because  the  Lancasterian  system  was  first 
introduced  in  schools  designed  for  that  class  of  the  community. 
Subsequent  experience,  however,  has  proved  them  to  be  best  adapted 
for  the  instruction  of  all  ranks.  A  similar  result  wiM  take  place, 
we  have  no  doubt,  with  infant  schools.]  * 

MtUwd  of  opening  the  Infant  School^  Spitalfitldt^  London* 

The  children  being  assembled,  they  are  desired  to  stand  up,  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  kneel  down,  all  close  to  their  seats  and 
as  silent  as  possible :  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  kneel  are 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  ground.  This  being  done,  a  child  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  school  and  repeats  the  following  prayer. 

^  O  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  thou  art  good  to  usj  wc  would 
serve  thee;  we  have  sinned  and  done  wrong  many  times.  Jesus 
Christ  died  on  the  cross  for  us.  Forgive  our  sins  for  Jesus' 
sake;  may  the  holy  spirit  change  our  hearts,  and  make  us  to  love 
God;  help  us  to  day  to  be  good  children  and  to  do  what  is  right. 
Keep  us  from  wicked  thoughts  and  bad  tempers;  make  us  try  to 
learn  all  that  we  are  taught;  keep  us  in  health  all  the  day.  We 
would  always  think  of  God,  and  when  we  die  may  we  go  to  heaven. 
God  bless  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
our  teachers,  and  make  us  obedient  and  kind  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen.' 

^  The  children  adcrwards  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  then  sing 
a  hymn;  immediately  afler  which  they  proceed  to  their  lessons; 
which  are  fixed  to  what  are  called  lesson-posts.  The  lesson-post 
consists  of  an  upright  piece  of  deal,  containing  a  slide  to  receive 
the  lessons.  To  each  of  these  posts  there  is  a  monitor,  who  is  pro- 
vided with  a  piece  of  cane  for  a  pointer.  This  post  is  placed  oppo- 
site to  where  his  class  sits;  and  every  class  has  a  post,  up  to  which 
their  monitor  brings  the  children  three  or  four  at  a  time,  according 
to  the  number  of  children  he  has  in  his  class.  We  have  fourteen 
classes^  and  sometimes  more,  which  are  regularly  numbered,  so  that 
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we  have  one  hundred  children  moving  and  saying  their  lessons  at 
one  time.     When  tiiese  lessons  are  completed  the  children  are 
supplied  with  pictures,  which  thej  put  on  the  post,  the  same  as  the 
spelling  and  reading  lessons,  but  say  them  in  a  different  manner. 
We  find  that  if  a  class  always  say  their  lesson  at  one  post,  it  soon 
loses  its  attraction;  and  consequently,  although  we  cannot  change 
them  about  from  post  to  post  in  the  spelling  and  reading  lessons, 
because  it  would  be  useless  to  put  a  child  to  a  reading  post  that  did 
not  know  its  letters,  yet  we  can  do  so  in  the  pictQre  lessons,  as  the 
children  are  all  alike  in  learning  the  objects. — One  child  can  learn 
an  object  as  quick  as  another,  so  that  we  have  many  children  that 
can  tell  the  name  of  different  subjects,  and  even  the  names  of  all 
the  geometrical  figures,  who  do  not  know  all  the  letters  in  the  al- 
phabet; and  I  have  had  children  who  one  would  think  were  com- 
plete blockheads,  on  account  of  their  not  being  able  to  learn  the  al- 
phabet so  quickly  as  some  of  the  other  children,  and  yet  those  very 
children  would  learn  things  which  appeared  to  me  ten  times  more 
difficult.     This  proves  the  necessity  of  variety,  and  how  difficult  it 
is  to  legislate  for  children;  instead  therefore  of  the  children  stand- 
ing opposite  their  own  post,  they  go  round  from  one  to  another 
repeating  whatever  they  find  at  each  post,  until  they  have  been  all 
round  the  school;  for  instance,  at  No.  1  post  there  m^ybethe  fol- 
lowing objects;  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  the  cow,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  springing-antelope,  the  caraelopard,  the  camel,  the 
Wild-boar,  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  civet,  the  weazel,  the  great  white  bear, 
the  hyena,  the  fox,  the  grecnland  dog,  the  hare,  the  mole,  the  squir- 
rel, the  kangaroo,  the  porcupine,  the  racoon. — Before  commencing 
these  lessons  two  boys  are  selected  by  the  master,  who  perhaps  are 
not  monitors;  these  two  boys  bring  the  children  up  to  a  chalk  line 
that  is  made  near  No.  1  post,  eight  at  a  time;  one  of  the  boys  gets 
eight  children  standing  up  ready,  and  always  beginning  at  one  end 
of  the  school,  and  takes  tliem  to  this  chalk  line,  whilst  the  other  boy 
takes  them  to  No.  1   post,  and  delivers  them  up  to  the  charge  of 
No.  1  monitor.     No.  I  monitor  then  points  to  the  different  animab 
with  a  pointer,  until  the  name  of  every  one  that  is  on  his  plate  has 
been  repeated;  this  done,  he  delivers  them  to  No.  2  monitor,  who 
has  a  different  picture  at  his  post;  perhaps  the  following: — fishmon- 
ger, mason,  hatter,  cooper,  butcher,  blacksmith,  fruiterer,  distiller, 
grocer,  turner,  carpenter,  tallow-chandler,  milliner,  dyer,  druggist, 
wheelwright,  shoemaker,  baker,  printer,  coach-maker,  bookseller, 
bricklayer,  linen-draper,  cabinet-maker,  brewer,  painter,  bookbind- 
er.    This  done.  No.  2  monitor  delivers  them  over  to  No.  3  moni- 
tor, and  No.  3  monitor  to  No.  4  and  so  on  successively  until  there 
are^about  100  children  on  the  move  at  one  time,  all  saying  different 
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objects,  and  every  child  says  the  whole  of  the  objects  at  every  post; 
this  great  variety  keeps  up  the  attention,  and  their  moving  from  post 
to  post,  promotes  their  health.  Should  any  person  inquire  what  can 
be  the  use  of  the  children  learning  these  things,  I  would  reply  that 
different  children  have  a  different  genius,  and  their  repeating  the 
names  of  the  different  objects  gives  them  the  habit  of  pronouncing 
the  diilercnt  names  of  the  respective  objects,  as  well  as  an  idea  of 
their  respective  forms,  so  that  by  this  means  a  ground  work  is  made 
for  the  master  himself  to  act  upon  when  he  is  teaching  the  children 
by  question  and  answer,  which  is  generally  acknowleged  to  be  tb« 
most  efficient  method  yet  known  of  calling  forth  the  thinking  pow- 
ers of  children. 

A  metfiod  of  leaching  the  Alphabet  and  giving  Ideas  of  things  at  the  same  time. 

As  the  human  mind  is  formed  for  an  endless  variety,  the  oflener 
the  scene  can  be  changed  the  better,  especially  for  children;  for  if 
little  cliildren  are  kept  too  long  at  one  thing,  they  become  disgusted 
and  weary  of  it,  and  then  their  minds  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  re- 
ceive^ instruction.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  many  persons,  from 
over  anxiety  to  bring  children  forward  in  their  learning,  actually 
defeat  their  own  intentions,  by  keeping  the  mind  too  constantly  fix- 
ed upon  one  object.  Where  can  be  the  utility  of  keeping  a  num- 
ber of  little  children  sitting  in  one  position,  for  hours  afler  they  have 
said  their  lessons,  and  not  suffering  them  to  speak  or  exchange  an 
idea  with  .each  other?  No  better  way,  in  my  humble  opinion,  can 
be  taken  to  stupify  them  than  such  a  mode;  for  little  children  are 
naturally  lively,  and  if  they  are  not  suffered  to  move,  but  kept  con- 
stantly in  one  position^  they  not  only  become  disgusted  with  their 
lessons,  but  likewise  with  their  school.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many  children  cry  on  going  to  school;  but  at 
one  of  the  principal  ends  in  view  in  Irfani  schools^  is  to  make  the 
children  happy,  as  well  as  to  instruct  them,  so  it  is  thought  expe* 
dient  to  change  the  scene  as  oflen  as  possible.  With  this  view  the 
following  method  has  been  adopted. 

We  have  2G  cards,  and  each  card  has  on  it  one  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  some  object  in  nature;  the  first  has  letter  A  on  the  top 
and  an  apple  painted  on  the  bottom ;  the  children  are  desired  to  go 
into  the  gallery,  which  is  simply  seats  elevated  one  above  another 
at  one  end  of  the  school  like  stairs;  the  master  places  himself 
before  the  children  in  a  situation  so  that  they  can  see  him  and  ho 
them,  and  being  thus  situated  he  proceeds  nearly  as  follows. 

Q.  W^here  am  1}  A,  Opposite  to  us.  .  Q.  What  is  on  the  right 
side  of  me?  A,  A  lady.  Q.  What  is  on  the  left  side  of  me?  A. 
A  chair.  Q.  What  is  behind  me?  A,  A  desk.  Q.  Who  are  before 
me?    A    V[e    children.     Q.    What  do  I  hold  up  in    my  handK 
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A.  Letter  A  for  apple.  Q.  Which  hand  do  I  hold  it  up  with?  A.  The 
right  hand.  Q.  Spell  it.  A,  A-p-(v-l-e.  Q.  How  is  an  apple 
produced?  A.  It  grows  on  a  tree.  Q.  What  pare  of  the  tree  is  in 
the  gi^ound?  A.  The  root.  Q.  What  is  that  which  comes  out  of 
the  ground?  A.  The  stem.  Q.  If  the  stem  grows  up  strait,  in 
what  position  would  you  call  it?  A.  Perpendicular.  Q.  What  is 
on  the  stem?  A.  Branches.  Q.  What  is  on  the  branches?  A. 
Leaves,  and  they  are  green. 

Q.  Is  there  any  thing  besides  leaves  on  the  branches?  A, 
Yes;  apples.  Q.  What  was  it  before  it  became  an  apple?  A. 
Blossom.  Q.  What  part  of  the  blossom  becomes  fruit?  A.  The 
inside.  Q.  What  becomes  of  the  leaves  of  the  blossom?  A. 
They  fall  off  the  tree.  Q.  What  was  it  before  it  became  blossom  ? 
A,  A  Bud.  Q.  What  caused  the  buds  to  become  larger  and  pro- 
duce leaves  and  blossom  ?  A,  The  sap.  Q.  What  is  sap }  A.  A  juice. 
Q.  How  can  the  sap  make  the  buds  larger?  A,  It  comes  out  of 
the  root  and  goes  up  the  stem.  ,  Q.  Where  next?  A,  Through 
the  branches  into  the  buds.  Q.  What  do  the  buds  produce  ?  A, 
Some  buds  produce  leaves;  some  blossoms,  and  some  a  shoot? 
Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  a  shoot  ?  ^.  A  shoot  is  a  young  branch 
which  is  green  at  first  but  becomes  hard  by  age.  Q.  What  part 
becomes  hard  first  ?    A.  The  bottom. 

B. 

Q.  What  is  this?  A,  B  for  baker,  for  butter,  for  bacon,  for 
brewer,  for  button,  for  bell,  &c.  &c.  The  teacher  can  take  any  of 
these  names  he  pleases,  for  instance,  the  first:  Children,  let  me 
hear  you  spell  baker.  A,  B-a-k-e-r.  Q  What  is  a  baker?  A, 
A  man  that  makes  bread.  Q.  What  is  bread  made  of?  A.  It  is 
made  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  and  a  little  salt.  Q.  What  is  flour 
made  of?  A,  Wheat.  Q.  How  is  it  made  ?  A.  Ground  to  pow- 
der in  a  mill?  Q.  What  makes  the  mill  go  round?  A.  The  wind, 
if  it  is  a  windmilL  Q.  Are  there  any  other  kinds  of  mills?  A. 
Yes;  mills  that  go  by  water,  mills  that  are  drawn  round  by  horses, 
and  mills  that  go  by  steam.  Q.  When  the  flour  and  water  and 
yeast  are  mixed  together,  what  does  the  baker  do?  A»  Bake  them 
in  an  oven.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  bread?  A,  For  children 
to  eat.     Q.  Who  causes  the  corn  to  grow?    A.  Almighty  God. 

C. 

Q.  What  is  this?  A.  It  is  letter  C  for  cow,  c-o-w,  and  for  cat. 
Sic.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  cow  ?  A.  The  cow  gives  us  milk 
to  put  into  the  tea.  Q.  Is  milk  used  for  any  other  j^rpose,  besides 
putting  it  into  tea?  A.  Yes,  it  is  used  to  put  into  puddings,  and 
for  many  other  things.  Q.  Name  some  of  the  other  things.  A. 
It  is  used  to  make  butter  and  cheese.  Q.  What  part  of  it  makes 
hotter.    A.  The  cream  which  swims  at  the  top  ef  the  milk.     Q. 
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How  is  it  made  into  butter?  A.  It  is  put  into  a  thing  called  a 
churn,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel.  Q.  What  is  done  next?  A,  The 
churn  is  turned  round  by  means  of  a  handle,  and  the  motion  turns 
the  cream  into  butter.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  butter?  A.  To  put 
on  bread,  and  to  put  into  pye-cruat,  and  many  other  nice  things, 
Q.  Of  what  color  is  butter?  A.  It  is  generally  yellow.  Q.  Are 
ihere  fluy  other  things  made  of  milk?  A.  Yes,  many  things;  but 
the  principal  one  is  cheese*  Q.  How  is  cheese  made?  A.  The 
milk  is  turned  into  eurds  and  whey;  which  is  done  by  putting  a  li- 
quid into  it  called  rennet.  Q.  What  part  of  the  curd  and  whey  is 
made  into  cheese?  A,  The  curd,  which  is  put  into  a  press;  and 
when  it  has  been  in  the  press  a  few  days  it  becomes  cheese.  Q. 
Is  the  flesh  of  the  cow  useful?  A.  Yes;  it  is  eaten,  and  is  called 
beef;  and  the  flesh  of  the  young  calf  is  called  veal.  Q.  Is  the 
skin  of  the  cow  or  calf  of  any  use?  A.  Yes,  the  skin  of  the  cow 
is  manufactured  into  leather  for  the  soles  of  shoes.  Q.  What  is 
made  with  the  calf  skin  ?  A.  The  top  of  the  shoe,  which  is  called 
the  upper  leather.  Q.  Are  there  any  other  parts  of  the  cow  that 
are  useful?  A^  Yes;  the  horns,  which  are  mode  into  combs,  han- 
dles of  knives,  forks,  and  other  things.  Q.  What  is  made  of  the 
hoofs  that  come  of!  the  cow's  feet?  A.  Glue  to  join  boards  to- 
gether.    Q.  Who  made  the  cow?    A.  Almighty  God. 

D. 
Q.  What  is  this?  A.  Letter  D,  for  dog,  for  dove,  for  draper, 
&c.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  dog?  A.  To  guard  the  house  and 
keep  thieves  away?  Q.  How  can  a  dog  guard  the  house  and  keep 
thieves  away?  A,  By  barking  to  wake  the  persons  who  live  in  the 
house.  Q.  Is  the  dog  of  any  other  use?  A.  Yes,  to  draw  under 
«L  truck.  Q.  Does  he  do  as  his  master  bids  him?  A.  Yes,  and 
knows  his  master  from  any  other  person.  Q.  Is  the  dog  a  faithful 
animal?  A»  Yes,  very  faithful;  he  has  been  known  to  die  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  master.  Q.  Can  you  mention  an  instance  of 
the  dog's  faithfulness?  A*  Yes;  a  dog  waited  at  the  gates  of  the 
Fleet  prison  for  hours  every  day  for  nearly  two  years,  because  his 
master  was  confined  in  the  prison.  Q.  Can  you  mention  another 
instance  of  the  dog's  faithfulness?  A.  Yes;  a  dog  lay  down  on 
his  master's  grave  in  a  church  yard  in  London  for  many  weeks. 
Q,  How  did  the  dog  get  food?  A.  The  people  who  lived  near  no- 
ticed him,  and  brought  him  victuals.  Q,  Did  the  people  do  any 
thing  besides  giving  him  victuals?  A.  Yes,  they  made  a  house  for 
him  for  fear  he  should  die  with  wet  and  cold.  Q.  How  long  did 
he  stay  there?  A,  Until  the  people  took  him  away  because  he 
howled  dreadfully  when  the  organ  played  on  Sundays.  Q.  Is  it 
right  to  beat  a  dog?  A,  No,  it  is  very  wrong  to  use  any  animal 
ill)  because  we  do  not  like  to  be  beaten  ourselves.    Q.  Did  Al- 
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mighty  God  Biake  the  dog?    A,  Yes;  and  every  thing  else  that  has 

life. 

Plan  for  teaching  Infant  children  by  the  aid  qf  Pieituret. 

To  give  the  children  general  information,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  pictures*  of  natural  history,  such  as  of 
birdi^,  beasts,  fishes,  flowers,  insects,  kc.  all  of  which  tend  to  show 
the  glory  of  God;  and  as  colors  attract  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  any  thing,  they  eagerly  inquire  what  such  a  thing 
is,  and  this  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  instructing  them  to 
great  advantage;  for  when  a  child,  of  his  own  free  will,  eagerly 
desires  to  be  inibrraed,  I  think  he  will  generally  profit  most  by  such 
information. 

There  are  also  pictures  of  public  buildings,  and  of  the  difierent 
trades;  by  the  former,  the  children  acquire  much  information,  by 
explaining  to  them  the  use  of  the  buildings,  in  what  year  they  were 
built,  kc;  and  by  the  latter,  you  may  find  out  the  bias  of  a  child's 
inclination.     Some  would  like  to  be  shoe-makers,  others  builders, 
others  weavers,  brewers,  &c. ;  in  short  it  is  both  pleasing  and  edi- 
fying to  hear  the  children  give  answers  to  the  diJOferent  questions. 
I  have  one  little  boy  who  would  like  to  be  a  doctor;  and  when  ask- 
ed why  he  made  choice  of  that  profession,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  his  answer  was,  "  Because  he  should  like  to  cure  all  the  sick 
people.'     If  parents  did  but  study  the  inclinations  of  their  children 
a  little  more  than  they  do,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  there  would  be 
more  eminent  men,  in  every  profession  than  there  arc.     It  is  great 
imprudence  to  determine  what  business  children  may  be  adapted 
for,  before  their  tempers  and  inclinations  are  well  known;  every 
one,  says  Horace,  is  best  in  his  own  profession — that  which  fits  us 
best,  is  best;  nor  is  any  thing  more   fitting  than  that  every   one 
should  consider  his  own  genius  and  capacity,  and  act  accordingly. 
*  As  it  is  possible  that  a  person  may  be  very  clever  in  his  business 
or  profession,  and  yet  not  be  a  christian,  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  direct  the  cliildren's  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  even  at 
this  early  age,  and  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  infant  mind,  and  to  teach  them  to  venerate  the  Bible,  and  to 
fear  and  love  its  Divine  Author.     Many  difficulties  lay  in  the  way 
of  attaining  so  desirable  an  end;  the  principal  one  arose  from  their 
inability  to  read  well  any  part  of  the  Bible.     Some  parents  are  quite 
delighted  if  their  children  can  read  a  chapter  or  two  in  the  Bible, 
and  think  that  when  they  can  do  this,  they  have  arrived  at  the 

*  See  life  of  Dr.  Doddridge : — *•  His  parents  brought  him  i^  in  the  early  know- 
ledge of  religion  before  he  could  read,  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chinmey  of 
the  room,  where  they  asually  lat ;  and  accompanied  her  instmctions  with  inch 
wise  and  piooa  reflectionsi  asoMuie  itroog  and  hiRtiog  'mpteviooM  upon  his  heart.' 
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summit  of  knowledge,  without  once  considering,  whether  they  un- 
derstand one  sentence  of  what  they  read;  and  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  understand,  when  no  previous  ground-work 
has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  laid,  at  the  time  they  receive  their 
first  impressions,  and  imbibe  their  first  ideas?  Every  man  comes  in- 
to the  world  without  a  single  innate  idea,  yet  with  a  capacity  to  re- 
ceive knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  becoming 
intelligent  and  wise.  In  his  infancy  he  would  take  hold  of  the  most 
poisonous  reptile,  that  would  sting  him  to  death  in  an  instant; 
would  attempt  to  stroke  the  lion  with  as  little  fear  as  he  would  the 
lamb;  in  short,  he  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  friend  from  foe. 
So  wonderfully  is  man  formed  by  his  adorable  Creator,  that  he  is 
capable  of  increasing  in  knowledge,  and  advancing  towards  per- 
fection to  all  eternity,  without  ever  being  able  to  arrive  at  it.  The 
first  thing  that  attracts  his  attention,  even  when  in  the  cradle,  is  a 
light;  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  the  next  thing  that  attracts  his 
notice,  are  bright  colours;  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  pictures  of 
Scripture  history  have  been  selected,  such  as  Joseph  and  his  breth- 
ren— Christ  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead — the  Nativity — flight 
into  Egypt — Christ  disputing  with  the  doctors — Christ  baptised  by 
John — curing  the  blind  and  lame — the  last  Supper — the  Crucifixion 
—-Resurrection — Ascension,  &c,  &c. 

To  begin  with  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the  following  method  is 
adopted: — the  picture  being  suspended  against  the  wall,  and  one 
class  of  the  children  standing  opposite  to  it,  the  master  repeats  the 
following  passages:  '  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it 
to  his  brethren;  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  hear,  I  pray  you,  the  dream  which  I  have  dreamed;  for 
behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field,  and  lo!  my  sheaf  arose 
and  also  stood  upright;  and  behold,  your  sheaves  stood  round  about, 
and  made  obefsance  to  my  sheaf.' 

The  teacher  being  provided  with  a  pointer,  will  point  to  the  pic- 
ture and  put  the  following  questions,  or  such  as  he  may  think  pro- 
per, to  the  children: — 

Q.  What  is  this?  A.  Joseph's  first  dream.  Q.  What  is  a 
dream?  A.  When  you  dream,  you  see  things  during  the  time  of 
sleep.     Q.  Did  any  of  you  ever  dream  any  thing? 

Here  the  children  will  repeat  what  they  have  dreamed,  perhaps 
something  like  the  following.  Please  sir,  once  I  dreamed  I  was  in  a 
garden.  Q.  What  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  flowers  and  such  nice 
apples.  Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  dream?  A*  Because  when 
I  awoke,  I  found  I  was  in  bed. 

During  this  recital  the  children  will  listen  very  attentively,  for 
they  are  highly  pleased  to  hear  each  other's  relation.  The  mas- 
ter having  satisfied  himself  that  the  children,  in  some  measure,  uih 
derstand  the  nature  of  a  dream,  he  may  proceed  as  follows  ^^ 
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Q.  What  did  Joseph  dream  about  first?  A.  He  dreamed  that  his 
brother's  sheaves  made  obeisance  to  his  sheaf.  Q.  What  is  a 
aheaf?  A.  A  bundle  of  com«  Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  ma- 
king obeisance?  A,  To  bend  your  body,  which  we  call  mailing  a 
bow.  Q.  What  is  binding  sheaves?  A.  To  bind  them,  which 
they  do  with  a  band  of  twisted  straw.  Q.  How  many  brothers  had 
Joseph?  A.  Eleven.  Q.  What  was  Joseph's  father's  name?  A. 
Jacob,  .who  is  sometimes  called  Israel. 

And  it  is  further  written  concerning  Joseph,  that  he  dreamed  yet 
another  dream,  and  told  it  to  his  brethren,  and  said,  behold,  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream  more;  and  behold  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  sun?  A.  The  sun  is  that 
bright  object  in  the  sky  which  shines  in  the  day  time,  and  which 
gives  us  heat  and  light.  Q.  Who  made  the  sun?  A,  Almighty  Grod* 
Q.  For  what  purpose  did  God  make  the  sun?  A.  To  warm  and 
nourish  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  it.  Q.  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  earth?  A*  The  ground  on  which  we  walk,  and  on  which 
the  corn,  trees,  and  flowers  grow.  Q.  What  is  it  that  makes  them 
grow?  A,  The  heat  and  light  of  the  sun.  Q.  Does  it  require 
any  thing  else  to  make  them  grow?  A*  Yes,  rain,  and  the  assist^^ 
ance  of  Almighty  God.  Q.  What  is  the  moon?  A.  That  object 
which  is  placed  in  the  sky,  and  shines  in  the  night,  and  appears 
larger  than  the  stars.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  stars?  A, 
Tliose  bright  objects  that  appear  in  the  sky  at  night.  Q.  What  are 
they  ?  A,  Some  of  them  are  worlds,  and  others  are  suns,  to  give 
them  light.  Q.  Who  placed  them  there?  A.  Almighty  Grod.  Q. 
Should  we  fear  and  love  him  for  his  goodness?  A,  Yes,  and  for 
his  mercy  towards  us.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  wonderful  that  Grod 
should  make  all  these  things?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Are  there  any  more 
things  that  are  wonderful  to  you?    A,  Yes; — 

Wherever  we  tarn  our  wondering  ejet, 

His  skill  and  power  we  see ; 
Wonders  on  wonders  grandly  rise, 

And  speak  the  Deity. 

Q.  Who  is  the  Deity  ?    A.    Almighty  God. 

Reuben  interceding  with  hit  Brethren  for  the  Life  efJoteph. 
And  Reuben  said  unto  them,  shed  no  blood,  but  cast  him  into  this 
pit,  that  is  in  the  wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon  him;  that  he 
might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands,  to  deliver  him  to  his  father  again, 
Q.  Who  was  Reuben?  A.  One  of  the  brothers  of  Joseph.  Q. 
What  is  a  pit?  A.  A  deep  hole  in  the  ground.  Q.  What  is  a 
wilderness?  A.  A  place  that  is  uninhabited,  and  where  nothing 
grows  except  thorns  and  briers* 

▼OL.  T.  58 
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Matter, 

My  little  children,  our  minds  may  be  compared  to  a  wildernesi^ 
and  unless  they  are  watered  by  divine  truth  which  comes  from  God, 
they  would  produce  nothing  but  evil  thoughts,  which  would  break 
forth  into  bad  actions;  an  evil  thought  does  as  much  harm  to  the 
mind  as  a  thorn  would  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  if  it  be  brought 
into  action,  it  not  only  hurts  us,  but  other  persons  besides,  and 
therefore  children  should  come  to  school  to  have  their  minds  im- 
proved, that  they  may  bring  forth  good  thoughts,  and  good  actions, 
and  then,  instead  of  a  wilderness,  their  minds  may  be  compared  i% 
a  garden. 

Q.  What  kind  of  coat  had  Joseph?  A,  A  coat  of  many  colors. 
Q.  Did  Joseph's  brethren  say  any  thing  among  themselves  when 
they  saw  Joseph  afar  off?  A,  Yes;  they  said  one  to  another,  be- 
hold this  dreamer  cometh,  come  now  therefore  and  let  us  slaj 
him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit.  Q,  What  do  slay  and  cast 
mean?  A.  To  slay  meant  to  kill,  and  to  cast,  meant  to  throw  his 
dead  body  into  a  pit.  Q.  Did  they  put  him  into  the  pit?  A,  Yes, 
but  there  was  no  water  in  it,  so  they  put  him  in  alive.  Q.  What 
was  the  reason  that  Joseph's  brothers  wanted  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way  ?  A.  Because  of  his  dreams,  and  for  fear  that  he  should  be- 
come their  master.  Q,  Afler  they  had  put  him  in  the  pit  what  did 
they  do?  A,  They  sat  down  and  eat  bread,  and  while  they  were? 
earing  it,  they  saw  a  number  of  men  with  their  camels,  and  they  sold 
him  to  them.  Q,  W^hat  did  they  do  with  Joseph's  coat?  A,  They 
killed  a  kid  and  dipped  the  coat  in  its  blood,  that  Joseph's  father 
might  think  he  had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast.  Q,  What  is  a 
kid  ?  A,  A  young  goat.  Q,  What  were  those  men  called  who  bought 
Joseph?  A.  Ishmaelites.  Q.  Where  did  the  Ishmaelites  take 
him  to?  A.  They  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  a  man  named  Potiphari 
an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  bought  him.  Q,  Who  was  Pharaoh?  A, 
The  king  of  Egypt.  Q.  Was  Joseph  a  good  servant?  A,  Yes, 
and  his  master  made  him  head  over  the  other  servants.  Q.  Did 
Joseph  remain  head  servant?  A,  No,  his  mistress  told  a  falsehood 
of  him,  and  his  master  put  him  into  prison.  Q.  Did  God  forsake 
Joseph  in  prison?  A.  No;  he  was  with  him,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  put  all  the  other  prisoners  under  Joseph's  care.  Q.  Were 
any  particular  prisoners  brought  in  while  Joseph  was  in  prison? 
A,  Yes,  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  baker.  Q,  W^hat  is  a  butler? 
A,  A  man  servant  who  takes  care  of  the  wine  and  other  things, 
and  an  upper  servant;  and  the  baker  makes  the  bread  for  the  family. 
Q.  I>id  any  thing  particular  take  place  while  they  were  in  prison? 
A,  Yes,  the  butler  and  baker  both  drecuned  a  dream  in  one  night. 
Q,  Who  explained  the  dreams?  A,  Joseph,  and  he  explained 
them  right;  the  butler  was  restored  to  his  place,  but  the  baker  was 
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hanged.  Q.  Did  Joseph  ask  the  chief  butler  any  thing?  A.  Yes, 
he  said  think  of  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  make  men- 
tion of  me  unto  Pharaoh.  Q.  Did  the  chief  butler  remember  Jo- 
seph? A,  No,  he  forgot  him,  as  is  too  often  the  case;  but  we  hope 
never  to  forget  our  friends.  Q»  How  long  was  it  before  the  chief 
butler  spoke  of  Joseph  to  Pharaoh?  A.  Two  years.  Q.  What 
caused  him  to  remember?  A.  Because  Pharaoh  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  none  of  his  own  people  could  explain  it.  Q.  What  took  place 
next?  A.  The  chief  butler  told  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and  Pharaoh 
sent  for  Joseph,  and  Joseph  explained  both  his  dreams.  Q,  Did 
Pharaoh  believe  Joseph  ?  A*  Yes,  and  he  was  so  pleased  that  he 
gave  Joseph  a  ring,  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  made 
him  ruler  over  all  the  other  servants.  Q.  How  did  Joseph  first 
see  his  brothers?  A.  There  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  Joseph's 
father  sent  his  brothers  to  buy  corn,  and  when  they  saw  him  they 
did  not  know  him.  Q.  What  does  a  famine  mean?  A.  When 
there  was  nothing  for  the  people  to  eat.  Q,  Did  Joseph  make 
himself  known  to  his  brethren?  A.  Yes,  ailer  sometime,  and  then 
he  made  a  feast  for  them.  Q.  Afler  Joseph  had  made  himself 
known  to  his  brethren  what  did  he  do?  A,  He  sent  for  his  father 
and  told  his  brothers  to  say,  thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  Grod  hath 
made  me  lord  over  all  Egypt,  come  down  unto  me  directly.  Q. 
What  did  Joseph's  brothers  say  when  they  came  to  their  father?  A, 
They  said  thy  son  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt;  and  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  could  not  be* 
Heve  them  at  first.  Q.  Did  he  believe  them  at  last?  A,  Yes, 
when  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him,  the 
spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived.  Q.  Did  Jacob  consent  to  go? 
A.  Yes;  he  said  it  is  enough,  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive,  I  will  go 
and  see  him  before  I  die.  Q.  If  we  want  any  more  information 
about  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  where  can  we  find  it?  A.  In  the 
37th  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  many  of  the  following  chapters. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  may  go  on,  until  he  has  placed  before 
the  children  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  taking  care, 
if  possible,  that  the  children  understand  every  term  used;  and  the 
teacher  will  find  the  children  instructed  and  pleased,  and  himself 
none  the  worse  for  the  exercise.  He  may  also  ask  them  the  chap- 
ter^  verse,  name  of  the  book^  &c. 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL   REPORT    OP    THE    TRUSTEES   OF     THE    FREE- 
SCHOOL   SOCIETY  OF   NEW-TORK.  * 

The  Trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  of  New-York,  in  con- 
formity with  the  requisitions  of  their  charter  present  the  following 
Annud  Report: 
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The  whole  number  of  scholars  now  on  the  registers  of  the  several 
schools  is  four  thousand  and  fifty  nine,  and  the  schedule  annexed 
will  exhibit  the  relative  numbers  belonging  to  each. 

The  schools  have  been  visited  during  the  year,  weekly  and 
semi- weekly,  by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  man* 
ner  heretofore  uniformly  practised.  One  of  these  visits,  viz.  on 
Monday  afternoon,  being  for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  ap- 
pUcations  for  the  admission  of  scholars. 

At  the  annual  examinations  in  the  month  of  October,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  order  and 
propriety  reigning  in  the  schools,  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  evident  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their 
studies.  As  it  has  always  been  desirable  with  the  board  to  satisfy 
the  public  of  the  utility  of  instruction  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  were 
invited  to  ossrat  at  these  examinations,  a  number  of  whom  atteuded. 

On  the  arrival  on  our  shores  of  the  distinguished  veteran  and  Pa^ 
triot,  to  whom  our  country  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  so  much 
indebted,  an  invitation  was  given  him  to  visit  one  of  the  schools, 
which  he  readily  accepted;  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  visited  school  No.  3,  and  afterwards  attended  an 
exhibition  of  about  three  thousand  scholars  in  the  Park.  I'his  il- 
lustrious individual  expressed  himself  particularly  gratified  by  the 
interesting  spectacle  presented  to  him;  and  the  trustees  are  per- 
suaded that  every  member  of  the  institution  will  feel  pleasure  in 
learning  that,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  Grenerai  JLa  Foyedt 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  two  of  the  teachers  in  our  employment 
have  been  engaged  by  the  Principals  of  the  High  School  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  that  establishment:  one  of  these  was  an  eleve 
of  the  Free  School  society;  a  charity  scholar,  advanced  through  all 
the  grades  of  monitorial  instruction  and  promotion,  until  he  became 
himself  one  of  the  ablest,  and  most  valued  teachers  we  have  had 
occasion  to  employ. 

The  Society  continues  indebted  for  a  loan  of  $  16,000;  for  a  di- 
minution of  which,  some  effort  should  be  made  during  the  coming 
year. 

An  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  shows  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  past  year  to  have  been  ^  10,266  07,  which,  taking  into  view 
the  number  of  poor  children,  whose  instruction  is  thus  provided  for, 
must  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  economy  to  which  this 
system  may  be  durricd. 

The  last  year's  report,  exhibited  in  detail  the  reasons,  which  in 
the  estimation  of  the  trustees,  rendered  it  so  desirable  to  procure  an 
alteration  of  the  State  Law,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
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Sehool  Fond.  The  ezertioot  made  for  the  ittaimnent.  of  this  ob- 
ject, resulted  in  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  at  the  late  Fall 
Session,  by  which  the  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  which  is  drawn  by  the  city  of  New- York,  is  placed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  common  council.  It  then  became  incumbent 
on  the  trustees  to  make  the  same  representation  to  this  body,  which 
had  been  previously  made  before  the  State  legislature.  The  subject 
was  referred  by  the  Conunon  Council  to  the  law  committee  of  that 
board,  by  whom  both  parties  were  admitted  to  a  hearing,  at  a  meeting 
in  which  the  points  at  issue  were  very  fully  discussed. 

The  argument  on  the  question  of  constitutionality  and  expedient 
cy,  was  ably  conducted  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  the  old 
mode  of  distribution,  by  Peter  A.  Jay,  Ira  Clisbee,  and  Hiram 
Ketchum,  Elsquires.  The  committee  of  the  Corporation  reported 
in  full  on  the  subject,  and  ezpressiBd  an  opinion  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  unconstitutional  practice  heretofore  allowed,  of  admitting  seve- 
ral Church  establishments  in  the  city,  to  a  participation  of  the  fond 
for  the  benefit  of  schools,  under  their  particular  directions. 

The  Committee  further  reported  an  ordinance,  which  was  adopt* 
ed  by  the  Common  Council  with  great  unanimity,  directing  the  diia- 
tribution  of  the  fund  to  be  made  to  the  Free  School  Society  of 
New- York,  the  Mechanics'  Society,  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society, 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  African  Free  School.  The  ordinance 
contains  several  provisions  highly  favorable  to  the  Free  School  So- 
ciety, and  the  Trustees  feel  persuaded  that  important  advantages 
will  result  from  its  adoption. 

In  making  these  representations  to  the  Common  Council  on  the 
appropriation  of  the  School  Fund,  the  Trustees  were  induced  to 
auggest  a  plan  for  a  general  change  in  the  system  of  public  school 
instruction.  The  principal  features  of  this  plan  were,  that  the  style 
of  the  Free  School  Society  should  be  changed  to  that  of  a  Public 
School  Society — that  the  number  of  trustees  should  be  augmented 
— that  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  City  should  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board — that  the  whole  of  the  real  estate  of  the  So- 
ciety should  be  vested  under  certain  restrictions  in  the  Common 
Council;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  whole  of  the  School 
Fund  drawn  by  the  City,  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society, 
and  that  the  Charter  of  the  Society  should  be  so  altered  as  to  allow 
of  converting  all  or  any  of  the  Free  Schools  attached  to  the  instito- 
tion,  into  low  priced  pay  schools,  requiring  from  the  parents  or 
friends  of  each  scholar  ^e  pay  of  25  or  50  cents  per  quarter;  re^ 
f.  serving,  however,  to  the  Trustees  the  power  to  remit  the  charge  in 
their  discretion.  As  this  change,  however,  required  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  which  could  not  be  procured  during  the  pending  ses- 
sion of  that  body,  the  Law  Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was 
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referred,  together  with  that  of  the  distribution  of  the  School  Fund, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  delay  the  consideration  of  it  for  the  present. 
The  ideas  suggested,  met,  nevertheless,  with  the  approbation  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Trustees  believe 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
this  description,  sufficiently  important  to  merit  the  future  attention 
of  the  Society. 

Much,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  been  effected  in  this  metropolis 
within  a  few  years,  in  providing  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Our  free  schools  have  confer- 
red the  blessings  of  education  upon  a  large  number  of  the  children 
of  the  poor;  but  still  it  b  to  be  lamented  that  a  description  of  pub« 
lie  school  is  wanting  amongst  us,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  may 
meet  together;  where  the  wall  of  partition,  which  seems  now  to  be 
raised  between  them,  may  be  removed;  where  kindlier  feelings  be- 
tween the  children  of  these  respective  classes  may  be  begotten; 
where  the  indigent  may  be  excited  to  emulate  the  cleanliness,  de- 
corum, and  mental  improvement  of  those  in  better  circumstances; 
and  where  the  children  of  our  wealthier  citizens  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  and  sympathising,  more  than  they  now  do, 
in  the  wants  and  privations  of  their  fellows  of  the  same  age.  It  is 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  schools  of  this  kind  would  con-^ 
duce,  more  than  any  other  measure,  to  a  moral  elevation  of  the 
character  of  the  mass  of  our  population.  The  improved  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  the  cities  and  seaports  of  New  England, 
is  thought  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  practice  of  assembling 
children  of  all  classes  in  the  same  public  schools,  where  the  child 
of  the  poorest  citizen  feels  on  a  perfect  equality  with  his  richer 
^  classmate^;  where  both  insensibly  forget  the  distinction  which 
diflierence  of  circumstances  would  otherwise  have  drawn  between 
them,  and  where  all  feel  the  conscious  dignity  of  receiving  their 
instruction  as  a  righty  to  which,  as  the  children  of  citizens  they  are 
entitled,  and  which  cannot  be  denied  them. 

An  improvement  of  this  kind,  the  trustees  are  aware,  cannot  be 
suddenly  introduced;  but  they  think  that  many  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  change,  might  be  procured  by  the  introduction  of 
low  priced  pay  schools,  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  but 
open  to  the  children  of  all  ranks  of  citizens;  and  they  suggest  to 
the  Society  the  expediency  of  authorising  the  board  to  petition  for 
such  an  alteration  of  the  charter,  as  will  admit  of  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  this  description,  should  it  be  hereafter  deemed  expe- 
dient. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 

LEONARD  BLEECKER,  Fiee  President. 
LINDLEY  MURRAY,  Secretary. 
New-York,  April  39,  IB2>. 
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The  foUowiDg  are  the  locatiens  and  lizes  of*  the  seTeral  schools. 

No  If  in  Chatham-tt    Llojd  D-  Wbdaor,  Teacher,  490  boyt  and  gtrli. 

No.  S,  in  Henry-iU         HeoiyHart,  do.  468boTi. 

Rebecca  Leggetf,  do.-  348  firlt. 

No.  3, 10  Hndflon-it      Benjamki  Hartt  do.  547bojt; 

Catharine  R.  Dean,  do.  302  girla. 

No.  4,  in  Rivington-st.  E.  Wheatoo,  do.  630  boji. 

Caroline  B.  Knapp,  do.  383  girifl. 

No.  6,  in  Mott-tt.  Joseph  Belden,  do.  476  boTs. 

Mana  M.  Field,  do.  264  girls. 

No.  6,  Beneme,  Charles  Belden,  do.  319  bojrs  and  girls. 

4059 

Lancasterian  Manuals  and  Lessons,  and  Scripture  Lessons,  published  by  the 
Society,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  Officers  of  the  Free  School  Society. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  President;  Leonard  Bleecker,  Vice  Presi* 
dent;  George  T.  Trimble,  Treasurer;  Lindley  Murray,  Secretary. 


JEstablishmeni  cfPvhlic  SchooU  in  the  City  of  New^Yori. 

[The  alteration  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page,  has,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  been  effected;  and  the  title 
of  Free  School  Society  has  been  altered  to  that  of  Public  School 
Society.  The  interesting  particulars  connected  with  this  change 
we  copy  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  as  above.] 

Thk  trustees  df  the  Free  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  having  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial  in  relation 
to  a  proposed  change  of  the  present  system  of  Free  or  Charity 
Schools  into  Public  or  General  Schools,  would  take  the  liberty 
of  urging  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  some  facts  and  argu- 
ments  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  measure. 

The  city  of  New  York,  as  appears  by  the  census  just  finished, 
•ontains,  (exclusive  of  strangers,)  168,932  souls.  In  a  popula- 
tion of  such  magnitude,  and  still  multiplying  with  a  rapidity  of 
progression  that  seems  to  outstrip  all  ordinary  calculation,  the  sub- 
ject of  jE^emen/ari/  Educaiiony  particularly  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  form  of  our  republican  institutions,  is  one  of  intense  in- 
terest, and  has  frequently  engaged  the  deliberations,  not  only  of 
the  Free  School  Society,  but  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city, 
and  we  may  add  of  the  legislature  of  the  State.  But  although 
improvements,  resulting  partly  from  these  deliberations  and  partly 
from  individual  reflection  and  benevolence,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  suggested  and  adopted,  there  is  still  room  for  furthei: 
amendment* 
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The  Common  School  Fvndy  in  its  distribution  in  the  metropolia 
(unlike  every  other  part  of  the  state)  is  confined,  by  the  existing 
laws,  to  such  only  as  are  ^  the  proper  objects  of  a  gratuitoui  educa- 
tion;' thus  excluding  from  its  benefits  those  who  are  taxed  for  its 
increase,  and  making  of  its  recipients  a  ieparaU  comHwnUyy  public- 
ly professing,  and  permanently  recording  the  story  of  their  own 
and  their  parent's  indigence.  These  are  evils  which  it  is  proposed 
to  remedy. 

1st.  By  opening  the  public  schools  to  all,  without  distinction  of 
sect  or  circumstances,  and 

2d.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  tuition,  and  to 
elevate  the  feelings  and  ensure  a  more  punctual  attendance  of  the 
pupils,  it  is  proposed  to  require  small  tuition  fees,  graduated  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  applicants,  and  not  exceeding 
in  any  case  one  dollar  per  quarter;  with  a  proviso  that  no  child  shall 
ever  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  make  the  payment. 

The  business  of  elementary  instruction  is  at  present  conducted, 
in  the  city  of  New   York,  in  two  distinct  classes  of  seminaries— * 
first  the  Free  and  other  public  Charity  Schools,  and  secondly  the 
minor  or  private  pay  schools.     Of  the  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 
latter  description,  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  in  operation 
in  the  city,  a  large  proportion  are  kept  in  small  rooms,  without 
sufficient  light  or  ventilation,  or  a  due  regard  to  cleanliness,  re- 
quisites so  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  youth.     And  in 
numerous  instances,  these  minor  pay  schools  are  taught  by  per- 
sons without  the  necessary   qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  their 
important  trusts,  and  in  some  instances  even  of  doubtful  morals. 
On  such  teachers  is  the  hard  earned  money  of  our  industrious  citi-' 
sens  too  often  wasted,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  in 
such  schools  is  the  invaluable  time  of  their  ofispring  irretrievably 
lost.     The  great  variety  of  plans,  also,  pursued  in  the  dififerent 
schools,  and  the  various  and  dissimilar  books  used  in  them,  in- 
crease expense,  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  children  in  case  of 
their  removal  from  one  school  to  another.     It  needs  no  argument 
to  show  that  these  children  would  be  better j  as  well  as  more  cheaply 
educated  in  large  spacious  public  schools,  conducted  on  the  moni- 
torial or  Lancasterian  principle,  and  superintended  by  a  board  of 
trustees  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  influenced 
by  motives  of  benevolence  and  public  good,  and  qualified  to  under* 
take  this  important  charge.     In  addition  to  this  consideration,  the 
parents,  who  are  taxed  to  support  the  Free  Schools,  complain  and 
justly  complain  that  they  are  denied  the  benefit  of  an  institution, 
to  which  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  contribute,  and  are  thus 
placed  on  a  footing  different  fivrn  that  of  the  citizens  (^  every  other 
county  in  the  state. 
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In  consequence  of  the  very  indifferent  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  minor  pay  schools,  applications  have  frequently  been 
made  to  the  trustees  for  admbsion  into  the  Lancasterian  Free 
Schools,  accompanied  with  an  offer  to  pay  for  the  tuition.  These 
applications  the  trustees,  as  the  law  now  stands,  were  compelled  to 
reject. 

Many  children  are  but  badly  educated,  because  their  parents  are 
too  poor  to  send  them  to  good  pay  schools,  and  too  proud  to  send 
them  to  charity  schools.  The  term  charity  scholar  which  must  re- 
main as  long  as  the  present  division  of  the  schools  is  kept  up,  is 
usually  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  idea  of  re- 
proach. 

There  is,  in  persons  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  a  feeling  of 
self-respect  and  laudable  pride,  which  ought  rather  to  be  fostered 
than  repressed.  It  is  the  surest  guarantee  against  pauperism  and 
its  attendant  evils. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen,  is  supposed  to  be  about  30,000,  of  whom  about  13,000 
are  educated  in  the  pay  schools,  10,000  in  the  free  and  other 
charity  schools:  the  remaining  7,000  from  various  causes,  and  part- 
ly from  the  feeling  already  alluded  to,  are  wholly  uneducated. 

By  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  (1825)  it  appears  that  there  are  in  great  Britain  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  schools  for  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  in 
which  a  payment  is  required  for  tuition  of  from  Id  to  4d  sterling 
per  week,  nearly  cqucd  to  from  one  to  four  dollars  annually  for 
each  scholar.  And  in  reference  to  a  school  in  Liondon,  the  report 
states  that  3d  sterling  per  week  was  paid  by  each  scholar,  and 
in  this  way  Uhe  important  sum  of  j£664,143  sterling  was  re- 
ceived from  the  parents,  in  such  very  trifling  sums  as  scarcely  to 
be  felt  by  even  the  poorest  of  them.  In  this  circumstance  the 
committee  greatly  rejoice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  benefit 
which  the  funds  of  the  institution  have  derived  from  this  assistance, 
but  chiefly  because  it  proves  the  growing  estimation  in  which  ed- 
ucation is  held  by  the  laboring  classes  in  society,  and  the  increas- 
ing elevation  of  their  minds,  and  the  consequent  respectability  of 
their  characters;  indeed  it  has  been  generally  found  that  those  chil- 
dren who  have  been  educated  in  this  establishment  gratidlauslyy 
have  been  most  defective  in  their  attendance,  and  their  advantages 
less  prized  by  themselves  and  their  parents.' 

And  here  the  committee  would  avail  themselves  of  some  valua- 
ble testimony  on  this  subject,  contained  in  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland;  a  socie- 
ty which  we  are  informed,  in  their  twe^th  annual  report,  have  under 
Iheir  care  and  afibrd  assistadbe  to  1490  schools,  in  which  are  in- 
vot.  I.  59    ' 
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Btructed  more  than  100,000  children,  and  whose  last  annual  ex* 
peuditure  was  j£3:2,632,  15,  5d  sterling,  of  which,  j^,000  sterling 
was  voted  by  parliament.  In  some  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  they  have  tried  the  experiment  of  receiving  one  penmi 
weekly^  amounting  to  tii'ty-two  pence  annually,  from  each  child  in 
attendance.  It  is  not  intimated  that  there  was  ever  any  difficulty  in 
collecting  that  amount;  (except  in  one  school.)  And  from  an  experi- 
ence of  the  beneiicial  results  of  this  requisition,  the  society  re- 
commend to  the  schools  under  their  charge,  that  in  all  cases  the 
children  should  be  required  to  pay  a  small  sum  weekly;  by  such 
means,  they  observe,  the  funds  of  the  school  will  be  augmented, 
the  poor  will  set  a  higher  value  on  the  instruction  imparted  to  them, 
than  they  probably  would,  if  they  were  entirely  indebted  to  tho 
bounty  of  others  for  their  education;  and  a  habit  of  looking  to  their 
own  exertions  for  their  support,  will  be  cherished  in  their  minds, 
which  will  prove  of  essential  value  to  them  throughout  life.  la 
another  report,  the  practice  is  again  strongly  recommended,  and 
the  committee  of  the  society  observe;  a  ^greater  value  appears  to 
be  set  upon  the  instruction  received,  when  a  payment,  though  small, 
is  required.  It  induces  parents  to  look  more  closely  to  the  regu- 
lar attendance  of  their  children;  and  it  meets,  besides,  a  feeling 
not  uncommon  in  this  country,  (Ireland,)  which  ought  perhaps  to 
be  rather  encouraged  than  repressed — of  repugnance  to  receiving 
education,  as  a  mere  charitable  boon,  instead  of  obtaining  it  through 
the  means  afibrded  by  the  exertion  of  honest  industry.' 

In  another  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the 
Committee  observe  :  '  Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  supporting  local  schools,  is  the  demand,  in  addition 
to  the  aid  of  the  benevolent,  of  a  small  weekly  sum  from  each  scholar^ 
and  the  desire  for  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  industrious  poor,  is 
generally  so  great,  that  in  most  cases  nothing  more  is  needed  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  than  the  co-operation  and  activity  of 
a  few  zealous  persons,  whose  exertions  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
crowned  with  success.'  It  is  also  stated  in  the  appendix  to  the  re- 
port, that  ^  In  a  populous  part  of  Lambeth,  (a  part  of  London,)  a 
school  for  the  poor  was  erected  on  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society,  intended  to  hold  300  children;  the  building 
cost  more  than  Z^IOOO. — Subscriptions,  although  liberal,  fell  great- 
ly short,  and  the  trustees  found  themselves  getting  behind  every 
year.  The  prospect  being  so  dark,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
make  the  parents  of  the  children  pay  somewhat  toward  the  educO' 
tion  of  them,  and  ultimately  two  pence  ptr  week  was  demanded.  Some 
fear  arose  lest  the  attendance  would  be  less;  to  obviate  this,  the 
master  was  directed  not  to  reject  any  child  whose  parents  were 
unai)le  to  pay,  but  only  one  such  circumstance  occurred.     The  ex- 
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periment  gave  rise  to  an  unexpected  circumstance,  too  important 
to  be  ovei  looked,  and  promising  a  vast  extension  of  the  benefit  of 
schools;  for  the  poor  are  »o  well  pLased  with  the  new  plan,  that  the 
attendance  has  been  increased,  and  the  regularity  of  the  attendance 
much  improved.  They  feel  a  spirit  of  independence  excited  by 
paying  for  their  children,  which  deserves  encouragement,  and  a  hope 
b  held  out  that  the  benevolent  views  of  the  friends  to  the  education 
of  the  poor,  may  meet  a  strong  aid  in  the  means  thus  afforded.' 

In  another  school  at  Worcester,  the  report  mentions  that  '  about 
two  years  ago  the  state  of  the  finances  induced  the  committee  to  try 
the  experiment  of  making  it  a  pay  school,  and  each  child  was  charged 
Sd  sterling  per  week,  'i'he  plan  has  answered  beyond  expectation; 
there  has  not  only  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars,  but  a 
more  punctual  attendance  wilhoiU  any  dMopprobaiion  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.' 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Trustees  would  add  another  consideration  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  parents  who  now  send  their  children  to  the  Free 
Schools,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  some  returns  for  the  instruc- 
tion furnished  them,  it  would  create  a  feeling  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude, on  the  part  of  children  towards  their  parents;  they  would  feel 
nnder  greater  obligations,  to  them,  and  thus  be  furnished  with  ad- 
ditional motives  to  the  observance  of  that  precept  of  the  mora!  law, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  social  order  and  good  government—- 
^'Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother.' 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  evidence  from  foreign  countries,  the 
Trustees  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  before  the  Board 
the  testimony  of  some  experience  on  the  subject  of  inquiry,  in  our 
own  city. 

The  Female  Association  did  for  some  time  receive  pay,  to  the 
amount  of  one  and  two  cents  per  week,  from  each  of  their  scholars. 
They  found  no  difficulty  in  collecting  this  amount,  nor  was  the  offeft- 
dance  on  their  Schools  diminished,  although  at  the  same  time,  the 
schools  under  the  care  of  this  board  were  open  for  the  instruction 
of  their  scholars,  free  of  expense.  The  association  discontinued 
receiving  pay  from  the  fear  that  they  would  otherwise  debar  them- 
selves from  participating  in  the  Common  School  Fund. 

The  African  School  it  one  time  received  from  the  children  in  at- 
tendance, an  amount  almost  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher; 
but  which  charge,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  is  not  at  present  made. 

Since  the  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city  de- 
prived all  sectarian  Charity  Schools  from  participating  in  the  com- 
mon School  Fund,  one  of  these  Free  schools  has  been  converted 
into  a  Pay  school;  and  of  the  eighty-five  girls  who  now  attend  that 
school,  and  pay  from  one  dollar  tojwe  dollars  per  quaHer^  eighty-ihres 
were  formerly  there  educated  gratmtxmslg. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New- York. 

^  In  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan  now  suggested,  your 
committee  have  ascertained,  that  m  Great  Britain,  a  similar  me- 
thod has  been  attended  with  success,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Report  of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign  School  Society.  And  your 
committee  have  been  furnished  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Webster,  dated  Albany,  25th  of  April,  1825,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Collins 
of  our  city,  from  which  the^  have  his  permission  to  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts. 

^  I  have  examined  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Albany  Lancaster 
School,  in  relation  to  the  admission  o[Pay  Scholars,  We  have  but 
a  single  By-Law  on  the  subject,  which  requires,  that  all  children 
on  admittance  into  the  school,  $haU  pay  in  advaneey  from  twenty- 
five  cents,  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  quarter,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  atways  excepting 
the  children  of  such  poorpersons  as  are  unable  to  pay,  and  Ihose  rfikis 
dassy  have  in  all  cases  a  preferencey  and  are  never  reused  on  any  ac^ 
count  whatever. 

*'  We  have  never  met  with  any  difficulty  in  the  school,  in  respect 
to  the  scholars  paying,  or  not  paying;  each  child  has  equal  rights, 
and  privileges;  and  though  the  government  of  the  school  requires 
order  and  submission,  it  is  otherwise  a  perfect  democracy.  Each 
child  rises  or  falls  from  his  own  merit  or  demerit,  and  no  re- 
gard is  ever  paid  to  the  standing  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  We 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  on  this  subject.' 

One  of  the  effects  of  breaking  down  the  distinction  between  charity 
and  pay  scholars,  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brougham,  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  in  Edinburgh. 

^  But  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and 
say  as  the  ground  of  the  preference  I  give  it  over  others,  and  even 
over  another  academy  lately  established  in  this  city,  on  what  is 
said  to  be  a  more  improved  principle — what  I  say  is  this — that  such 
a  school  is  altogether  invaluable  in  a  free  state-— in  a  state  having 
higher  objects  in  view  by  the  education  of  its  youth  than  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  study  of  pro- 
sody. That  in  a  state  like  this,  higher  objects  should  be  kept  in 
view,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  I  confess  I  have  passed  much 
of  my  time  in  these  studies  myself.  Yet  a  school  like  the  old  High 
School  of  £klinburgh,  is  invaluable,  and  for  what  is  it  so?  It  is  be- 
cause men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rank 'in  society,  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  together.  The  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world,  your  worthy  Vice  President,  and  myself,  were  at  the  High 
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School  of  Edinburgh  together,  and  in  the  same  class  along  with 
others  who  still  possess  our  friendship,  and  some  of  them  in  a  rank 
of  life  still  higher  than  his.  One  of  them  was  a  nobleman,  who  is 
now  in  the  House  of  Peers;  and  some  of  them  were  sons  of  shop«  * 
keepers  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh — shops  of 
the  most  inferior  description — and  one  or  two  of  them  were  the  sons 
of  menial  servants  in  the  town.  There  they  were,  sitting  side  by 
side,  giving  and  taking  places  from  each  other,  without  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  part  of  my  noble  friends  of  any  superiority  on 
their  parts  to  the  other  boys,  or  any  ideas  of  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  other  boys  to  them;  and  this  is  my  reason  for  preferring  the 
Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh  to  other,  and  what  may  be  termed 
more  patrician  schools,  however  well  regulated  or  conducted.' 

In  the  same  connection  may  properly  be  presented  an  extract 
from  an  eloquent  speech  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  Massachusetts  Con« 
vention. 

^  In  our  country,'  says  he,  ^  the  highest  man  is  not  above  the  peo- 
ple; the  humblest  is  not  below  the  people.  If  the  rich  may  be  said 
to  have  additional  protection,  they  have  not  additional  power — nor 
does  wealth  here  form  a  permanent  distinction  of  families.  Those 
who  are  wealthy  to-day,  pass  to  the  tomb,  and  their  children  divide 
their  estates.  Property  thus  is  divided  quite  as  fast  as  it  accumulates. 
No  family  can  without  its  own  exertions,  stand  erect  for  a  long  time, 
under  our  statute  of  descents  and  distributions,  the  only  true  and  le- 
gitimate agrarian  law.  It  silently  and  quietly  dissolves  the  mass 
heaped  up  by  the  toil  and  diligence  of  a  long  life  of  enterprise  and 
industry.  Property  is  continually  changing  like  waves  of  the  sea* 
One  wave  rises,  and  is  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  abyss,  and 
eeen  no  more.  Another  rises,  and  having  reached  its  destined 
limits,  falls  gently  away,  and  is  succeeded  by  yet  another,  which,  in 
its  turn,  breaks  and  dies  gently  on  the  shore.  The  richest  man 
amongst  us  may  be  brought  down  to  |he  humblest  level,  and  the 
child,  with  scarcely  clothes  to  cover  his  nakedness,  may  rise  to  the 
highest  office  in  our  government;  and  the  poor  man,  while  he  rocks 
his  infant  on  his  knees,  may  justly  indulge  the  consolation,  that  if 
he  possesses  talent  and  virtue,  there  is  no  office  beyond  the  reach  of  ^ 
his  honorable  ambition.' 

4 

[The  following  documents  compose  the  Appendix  to  the  pam- 
phlet which  we  copy.] 

To  the  Honorable  the  LegitUUwe  of  the  Slaie  of^ew-York, 

The  Memorial  of  the  Free  School  Society  of  New-York  re- 
spectfully represents: — 
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That  the  Free  Schools  of  the  City  of  New- York  continue  to 
prosper  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  public  authorities.  But 
your  memorialists,  believing  that  the  usefulness  of  these  establish- 
ments may  be  greatly  increased,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  for  this 
purpose  certaui  alterations  in  the  Charter  of  the  i^'ree  School  So- 
ciety. 

By  the  present  law,  no  child  can  be  instructed  in  the  free  schools 
except  he  or  she  be  the  proper  object  of  a  gratuitous  education. 
The  design  of  this  provision  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  education  of  all 
poor  children  in  the  city  of  New- York  should  be  provided  for  out 
01  the  common  bounty  of  the  State*  This  object  is  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  lirst  importance,  and  ought  never  to  be  abandoned. 
But  the  restriction  on  the  trustees  abovementioned  is  not,  it  is  be» 
lieved,  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  intention,  and 
it  is  found  productive  of  a  good  deal  of  practical  inconvenience,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  operates  as  a  limitation  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  Free  School  Society. 

To  ascertain  with  precision  the  pecuniary  abilities  of  those  who 
apply  for  the  admission  of  their  children  to  the  schools,  always  pre- 
sents a  difficult,  and  is  not  unfrequently  a  delicate,  subject  of  inqui- 
ry. There  are  doubtless  many  parents  in  this  city  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  any  thing  for  their  children's  education;  and  these  chil- 
dren, if  educated  at  all,  must  be  instructed  entirely  at  the  public 
expense.  But  close,  and  it  is  believed  accurate  observation,  has  sa- 
tisfied your  memorialists,  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  parents 
who,  though  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  price  of  tuition  de- 
manded at  any  pay  school  in  the  city,  are  yet  able  to  make  a  small 
contribution  towards  their  children's  education.  These  children  may, 
under  the  existing  law,  be  considered  proper  objects  of  gratuitous 
instruction,  though  they  cannot  be  classed  among  the  most  indi- 
gent. There  b  also  another  class  of  citizens  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  who  are  unable  to  send  their  children  to  pay  schools,  and 
unwilling  to  have  them  ranked  among  paupers  by  sending  them 
to  free  schools;  such  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  ed- 
ucation. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  any  parent  is  willing  to  have  his 
children  educated,  he  is  bound  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  towards 
such  education,  although  the  contribution  should  not  be  sufficient 
of  itself  to  accomplish  the  desired  object;  such  contributions,  how- 
ever small,  will  naturally  cause  parents  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
literary  progress  of  their  children,  and  by  leading  them  to  exact 
greater  punctuality  in  their  attendance  to  their  studies,  and  at  school, 
produce  a  practical  benefit  to  the  children  themselves. 

The  aversion  manifested  by  many  parents  to  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  free  schools,  may  b«  considered  as  the  offspring  of  a  fe^ 
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ing  of  independence  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  dia- 
oountenanced. 

To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  School  Society  to  receive  such 
small  contributions  as  those  parents  who  send  children  to  their 
schools,  have  the  ability  to  render,  and  to  accommodate  those  who^ 
from  a  commendable  feeling  of  pride,  would  avoid  being  consider* 
ed  pensioners  upon  the  public  bounty,  your  memorialists  request 
your  honorable  body  so  to  amend  the  act  incorporating  said  So- 
ciety, as  to  allow  the  Trustees,  without  prejudicing  their  right  to 
draw  from  the  Common  School  fund  disbursed  in  the  county  of 
New- York,  to  demand  and  receive  for  every  child  instructed  in  their 
schools,  a  compensation  for  tuition,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per 
quarter;  provided  that  the  Trustees  may  at  all  times  have  pow- 
er to  remit  this  demand,  and  that  they  shall  not  at  any  time  refuse 
to  educate  any  child  on  account  of  the  inability  of  his  parents  or 
guardian  to  make  the  required  compensation:  but  shall  at  all  times 
receive  and  educate  such  children;  and  also  to  alter  the  title  of  the 
Society  from  that  of  the  Free  School  Society  of  New- York,  to  that 
of 'The  Public  School  Society  of  New- York.'  Your  memorialists 
would  also  request  that  the  number  of  Trustees  of  said  Free  School 
Society  be  increased  from  thirty-six  to  fifty  or  more.  This  altera- 
tion is  rendered  desirable  on  account  of  the  increased  duties  of  the 
Board.  And  to  make  the  right  of  membership  of  said  Society  more 
accessible  to  every  citizen,  your  memorialists  request  a  further  al- 
teration, allowing  a  contribution  of  ten  dollars,  instead  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  as  heretofore,  to  constitute  any  person  a  member  for 
life. 

Your  memorialists  would  further  petition,  that,  inasmuch  as  their 
real  estate  has  become  very  valuable,  and  as  they  are  extremely 
desirous  the  public  should  have  all  possible  security  that  this  pro- 
perty shall  for  ever  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
they  may  be  authorised  by  law  to  vest  the  fee  simple  of  their  real 
estate  in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  to  receive 
from  them  in  return  a  lease  of  said  property  to  be  used  and  appro- 
priated to  the  sole  purpose  of  education  for  ever. 

Your  memorialists  have  prepared  the  drafl  of  a  bill  embracing  in 
detail  the  proposed  amendments,  and  some  alterations  of  minor  im- 
portance, which  they  respectfully  solicit  may  be  passed  into  a  law. 

Witness  the  Seal  of  said  Society,  the  2d  day  of  December  18:25. 

LEONARD  BLEECKER,  Vice  President 

LINDLEY  MURRAY,  Secretary. 

In  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  School  Money  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New-York,*  we  are  authorised  to  certify  their  approba- 
tion of  the  foregoing  Memorial,  relative  to  certain  alterations  in 
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the  Charter  of  the  Free  School  Society  in  said  city,  and  of  the  de- 
tails coDoected  with  the  same,  as  stated  in  the  accompanying  draft 
of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  with  the  memorial. 

JACOB  DRAJO:,  Ckaitnumy 

H.  KETCHUM,  Secretary  Pro  T^m. 

NeW'York  Dec.  2,  1825. 

Lh  Common  Council y  December  5, 1825. 

The  Committee  on  Laws  have  the  satisfaction  to  lay  before  the 
Common  Council  the  Memorial  of  the  Free  School  Society  of 
New-York  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  with  a  draft  of  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  Public  Schools  in  this  city.  These  papers 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Common  School 
Fund;  and  as  your  committee  are  informed,  have  received  the 
unanimous  sanction  of  each  of  these  respectable  bodies. 

By  the  establishment  of  Public  Schools,  the  great  and  interesting 
subject  of  Education,  and  its  intimate  relation  to,  and  connection 
with,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  rising  generation,  will  be 
brought  before  the  community  at  large,  and  made  an  object \>f  ge- 
neral solicitude  and  patronage.  The  children  also,  those  inesti- 
mable objects  of  individual  attachment  and  concern,  and  who  are  to 
be  the  future  men  and  women  of  our  country,  will  be  taken  in  a 
practical  and  efficient  sense  under  the  public  guardianship  while 
at  school,  and  thus  be  made  the  recipients  of  all  that  parental  af- 
fection and  care  can  bestow  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  best  pub- 
lic regard  on  the  other,  and  will  be  simultaneously  instructed  in 
their  private  and  public  duties. 

Many  of  the  evils  that  now  exist  in  the  business  of  instruction, 
will  be  obviated,  and  the  opposite  advantages  substituted  in  their 
place,  by  the  employment,  in  Public  Schools,  of  experienced  well- 
informed,  and  liberal  minded  teachers,  who  idone  can  expect  to  be 
called  into  their  service,  and  who,  in  return  for  their  capacity,  ac- 
tive exertions,  and  real  public  usefulness,  may  entertain  the  assu- 
rance of  just  and  ample  remuneration.  Men  of  this  description, 
having  talents  of  the  highest  order,  with  minds  expanded  and  en- 
larged by  useful  science  and  extensive  observation,  and  whose  ha- 
bits correspond  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  profession, 
and  who  shall  enter  with  zeal,  and  a  determination  to  become  use- 
ful, in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  will  cause  the  general  busi- 
'ness  of  instruction,  to  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  pleasant  em- 
ployment to  themselves,  and  every  way  agreeable  and  profitable  to 
their  pupils. 

Under  the  operation  of  such  establishments,  the  invaluable  object 
of  a  plain,  elementary,  and  virtuous  education  will  be  rendered  at- 
tainable by  each  individual  of  the  rising  generation^  in  this  city, 
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mod  every  parent  will  be  left  without  ezcuae  if  it  is  not  received  in 
the  utmost  amplitude  and  copiousness  to  which  it  maj  be  extended, 
and  of  which  the  minds  of  his  children  are  capable.  And  the  fur- 
ther anticipation  may  be  entertained,  that  the  inomense  population 
which  this  city  is  destined  to  contain,  will  experience  the  meliorat- 
ing and  benignant  effects  of  early,  systematic,  and  useful  instruc- 
tion,  in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  its  increasing  numbers  and  wants. 

In  the  hope  that  effects  like  these  may  be  developed,  by  means 
of  the  improvement  now  in  view,  and  in  favor  of  which  the  Board 
has  ahready  expressed  its  opinion  in  the  most  plain  and  unequivpcal 
form,  on  a  previous  Report  of  this  committee,  your  Committee  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  recommend  the  following  Resolution:— 

Resolved — ^That  the  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
and  the  draft  of  a  bill  prepared  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  School 
Society,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  for  the  establishment  of  Public  or  Common  Schools 
in  this  city,  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  approved  by  this  Board, 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sizned)  SAMUEL  COWDREY, 
ELISHA  W.  KING, 
THOMAS  BOLTON. 


Li  Common  CkHmcUDec,  5,  18S5. 
The  foregoing  Memorial  having  been  read,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  Common  Council  approve  of  the  same,  and  that  his  honor  the 
Mayor  cause  the  same  to  be  executed  in  the  recess  of  the  Board, 

By  the  Common  Council, 

WILLIAM  PAULDING,  Mayor. 
J.  MORTON,  Clerk. 

An  Act  in  relaiion  to  the  Free  School  Soeiei^  ofJfew^York. 

Whereas,  the  Trustees  of  said  Society  have  presented  to  the 
Legislature  a  Memorial  requesting  certain  alterations  in  their  Act 
of  Incorporation, 

Therefore,  Be  U  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly — ^That  the  said  Society 
shall  hereafter  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  Public  School  Society 
of  New-York. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  So- 
ciety to  proTide,  so  far  as  their  means  may  extend,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  children  in  the  city  of  New -York,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  whether  such  children  be  *>r  be  not  the  proper  object  of  gra- 
tuitous education,  and  without  regard  to  the  religious  sect  or  de- 
nomination to  which  such  children  or  their  parents  may  belong. 

3.  And  be  UJwiher  enactedy    That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
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tees  to  require  of  the  pupils  received  into  the  schoob  under  their 
charge,  a  moderate  compensation,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  each 
per  quarter,  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  school  houses,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  to  the  defraying  of  such  other  ex- 
penses as  may  be  incident  to  the  education  of  children.  Provided^ 
That  such  payment,  or  compensation,  may  be  remitted  by  the  Trus- 
tees in  all  cases  in  which  they  shall  deem  it  proper  to  do  so— and  Prfh' 
tided  J  wilier  J  That  no  child  shall  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  said 
Institution,  merely  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay  for  the  same, 
but  shall  at  all  times  be  freely  received  and  educated  by  the  said 
Trustees. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  said  Society  of  any  revenues,  or  of 
any  rights  to  which  they  are  now,  or  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed, 
would  have  been  by  law  entitled;  and  that  the  receipt  of  small  pay- 
ments from  the  scholars  shall  not  preclude  the  Trustees  from  draw^ 
ing  from  the  Common  School  Fund  for  all  children  educated  by 
them. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Trustees  shall  have  power 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  in  the  said  city,  such  additional 
schools  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

6.  And  be  il  further  enacted,  That  any  person  paying  to  the 
Treasurer  of  said  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  the  som  of 
ten  dollars,  shall  become  a  member  thereof  for  life. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  said 
Society  shall  hereafter  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  ia 
each  year. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  number  of  Trustees  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Society  at  and  after  the  next  annual  meeting,  shall 
be  increased  to  fifty^-who  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  Board  may 
add  to  their  number,  but  so  as  not  in  the  whole  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred, exclusive  of  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city,  who  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trusteee, 

9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  etated  meetings  of  the 
Board  shall  be  held  quarterly,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first  Fridaya 
of  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year — Profrided 
That  an  extra  stated  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Friday  next  follow^ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
the  new  Board,  and  transacting  any  other  necessary  business. 

10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  one  fourth  of  the  whole  nam- 
ber  of.  Trustees  for  the  time  being,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  Board. 

1 1*  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Society  is  hereby 
authorised,  so  far  as  any  authorisation  from  the  Legislature  may 
be  darned  necessary,  to  convey  their  school  edifices  and  other  real 
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estate  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
New- Fork,  taking  back  from  said  corporation  a  perpetual  lease 
thereof  upon  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  exclusively  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  upon  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  in  such  form  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  par- 
ties. 


UNIVERSITY   OF    GEORGIA. 

[A  friend  to  education  has  favored  us  with  the  following  account^ 
which  derives  a  part  of  its  mterest  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  printed  statement  of  the  kind 
that  has  liitherto  been  presented  to  the  public.  In  the  state  policy 
and  procedure  connected  with  the  University  of  Georgia,  there 
are  several  peculiar  and  interesting  circumstances,  which  seem  to 
deserve  attention.  One  of  theso  is  the  fact  that  the  prepara- 
tory school  of  that  institution  is  /ree,  and  the  other  that  the  Fa- 
culty of  the  University  is  so  composed  as  to  embrace  the  interests 
of  the  county  academies,  which  are  designed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  preparatory  school.  Both  of  these  circumstances  seem  aus- 
picious to  the  preparatory  institutions,  not  less  than  to  the  Univer- 
sity itself.] 

As  early  as  the  year  1784,  when  the  blessings  of  peace  and  in- 
dependence began  to  be  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  providing  the  means  of  sound  and 
useful  e(Uication  within  their  own  state,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  this  interesting  object.  In  that  year,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
with  a  discretion  and  liberality  truly  laudable,  appropriated  forty 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Northwestern  limits  of  the  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  and  establishing  a  University.  In  1785 
they  granted  a  Charter  to  the  Institution  and  appointed  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the  University,  giving 
them  no  power  to  sell  the  lands  entrusted  to  their  care;  but  clothing 
them  with  discretionary  authority  to  use  and  dispose  of  them  in  any 
ether  manner  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Infant  Seminary.  The 
donation  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  very  extensive  tract  of  un- 
appropriated lands  belonging  to  the  state,  on  its  northwestern 
frontier;  the  settling  of  which  was  long  prevented  by  the  constant 
dread  of  savage  incursions,  to  which  it  was  frequently,  and  some- 
times fatally  subjected.  When  the  fear  of  Indian  barbarity  began 
to  subside,  the  population  of  the  state  to  diffuse  itself  over  this  un- 
occupied region,  and  emigrants  and  speculators,  to  visit  it  from 
motives  of  speculation  and  emolument^  the  public  lands^  a  full 
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and  perfect  title  to  which  could  be  obtained  at  once,  presented 
a  more  interesting  and  inviting  object  to  their  enterprise  or  ava- 
rice,  than  the  College-property,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  to  suit  the  ne» 
cessities  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  Consequently 
very  little  of  the  College  demesne  appeared  likely  to  be  taken  oa 
tenancy,  and  the  endowment  long  remained  unproductive  and  in- 
active. As  the  Institution  received  no  other  donation,  and  the 
Corporation  rehed  on  the  lands  as  their  only  resource,  fifteen  years 
elapsed  before  any  effort  could  be  prudently  made  to  realise  the 
designs  and  benefits  of  the  Charter. 

In  November,  1798,  Josiah  Meigs  Esquire,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Yale  College,  was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  be  first 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  to  preside  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Senatus  Academicus.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1801, 
Mr.  Meigs  was  appointed  President  of  the  Institution,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  until  the  9th  August,  1810;  at  which  time  het 
resigned  the  Presidency  and  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry,' and  Natural  Philosophy.  Alter  remaining  a 
year  in  this  station,  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  resigned  the  Professorship,  and  left  the  state. 

Immediately  afller  Mr.  Meigs'  resignation  of  the  Presidency 
in  1810,  the  Trustees  appointed  the  Rev.  Henry  Koliock,D.  D.  to 
fill  that  office;  which  appointment  Dr.  Kollock  declined  to  accept. 

From  that  time  the  office  of  President  continued  vacant  until  the 
5th  of  August  1811,  when  the  Reverend  John  Brown,  D.  D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  South  Carohna  Col- 
lege, was  elected  President,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  was  duly  inducted  into  office. 

The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  was  unfavorable  to  the  pro»- 
perity  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  Brown  resigned  his  office  as  Presi- 
dent, on  the  12th  November,  1816:  when  Mr.  John  R.  Gelding, 
who  had  been  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  College  during  seve- 
ral years,  was  appointed  President  pro  tempore. 

On  the  2dd  of  December  following,  the  Reverend  Robert  Finley, 
of  New  Jersey,  was  appointed  President  of  the  University,  which 
appointment  he  accepted.  In  May,  1817,  he  removed  to  Georgia, 
and  arrived  in  Athens,  about  the  close  of  the  month.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  he  was  regularly  installed  and  took  his  seat  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ar- 
duous and  responsible  station. 

The  reputation,  zeal,  and  other  qualifications  of  Dr.  Pinley  in- 
spired the  friends  of  the  University  with  sanguine  hopes  that  the 
period  of  its  depression  was  now  about  to  terminate;  and  that  under 
his  administration,  it  would  soon  attain  a  degree  of  prosperity  and 
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usefulneiSy  which  had  been  long  desired,  but  had  not  as  yet  been 
realised.  But  those  hopes  were  subjected  to  a  distressing  disap- 
pointment On  the  third  daj  of  October  following,  death  put  a  ter- 
mination to  the  life  and  useful  labors  of  Dr.  Fii^ey,  and  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  benefits  which  would  probably  have  result- 
ed from  his  vigorous  exertions. 

On  the  21st  March,  1818,  the  Trustees  appointed  the  Reverend 
Nathan  S.  S.  Beman  to  the  office  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fin- 
ley;  and,  on  the  29th  June  following,  Mr.  Beman  announced  to 
the  Board  his  acceptance.  In  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  re- 
pair the  President's  house  and  the  buildings  connected  with  the  In- 
stitution, so  as  to  render  them  respectable  and  comfortable,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  President  elect  and  the  Trustees  that  the 
exercises  of  the  College  should  be  suspended  until  the  first  of 
January,  1819. 

On  the  9th  November,  1818,  Mr  Beman  addressed*  a  letter  to 
the  Board  while  in  session  at  Milledgeville,  informing  them  that  an 
act  of  Providence  rendered  it  both  inexpedient  and  impracticable 
to  remove  his  family  to  Athens;  as  his  wife  was  then  laboring  un- 
der a  chronic  disease,  which  precluded  all  hopes  of  her  recovery. 
(Mr.  Beman's  fears  were  realised  by  her  death  within  three  months 
afterwards.)  He  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign  the  office 
which  he  had  accepted. 

Before  the  Board  adjourned,  they  nominated  the  Reverend 
Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D.  of  Andover,  as  President;  which  appoint- 
ment he  declined  to  accept,  as  he  signified  by  a  letter  dated  19th 
January,  1819. 

[On  the  first  day  of  March,  1819,  the  Reverend  Moses  Waddel 
D.  D.  whose  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  so  well  and  extensively 
known,  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Georgia.  On  the  19th  April  following, 
he  signified  his  acceptance,  and  on  the  21st  May,  took  charge  of 
the  College  consisting  at  that  time  of  seven  students.  By  the  fol- 
lowing November,  at  which  time  his  appointment  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Senatus  Academicus,  the  number  of  students  had 
increased  to  nearly  eighty.  They  have  since  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, so  that  the  present  number  is  one  hundred  and  six;  not- 
withstanding a  Senior  class  respectable  in  numbers  has  graduated 
every  year  for  the  last  four  years.] 

In  the  year  1815,  the  Legislature  authorised  a  sale  of  the  lands 
of  the  University,  and  directed  the  (Nroceeds  to  be  vested  in  Bank 
irtock.  Accordingly  the  lands  were  sold,  and  the  amount  produced 
enabled  the  Trustees  to  vest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  stock 
of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Geoigia,  which  yields  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year.    If  by  any  accident  or  misfortune  of  the  Bank|  that 
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amount  is  not  realised,  the  State,  by  a  law  making  permanent  pfo* 
vision  for  the  Institution,  supplies  any  deficiency.  This  sum  added 
to  about  $  3500  arising  from  tuition,  constitutes  the  annual  income 
of  the  College.  Its  expenditure  is  about  $  10,000,  including  $  1600 
paid  to  two  teachers  of  a  Grammar  school  attached  to  the  College; 
which,  being  madeyree,  is  usually  thronged,  and  therefore  a  usefld 
nursery  to  the  college. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  oflen  known  by  the  name  of  Franklin 
College,  is  in  the  town  of  Athens,  Clark  county,  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  North  Oconee  river,  on  the  main  route  from  the  city  of 
Augusta  to  Nashville  in  Tennessee ;  distant  ninety-four  miles  from 
the  former.  The  town  of  Athens  in  which  it  is  located  contains 
nearly  one  hundred  families,  many  of  whom  have  resorted  thither 
for  the  advantage  of  educating  their  children;  and  are  respectable 
on  account  of  their  morals  and  mental  improvement.  The  situation 
is  elevated  and,  affording  a  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  northwest, 
few  places  in  any  country  can  be  more  healthy  than  this  has  been 
found  to  be. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  College  are 

1.  A  three  story  house  of  brick  120  feet  long  and  45  broad, 
fronting  nearly  north  and  south,  containing  24  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  students.  Each  room  has  a  fire-place,  two  dormito- 
ries, and  two  closets  for  firewood  and  water,  attached  to  it. 

2.  Another  brick  building  four  stories  high,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  former,  and  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  containing  38 
rooms.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1822.  It  is  an  excellent  structure;  two  of  its  rooms  art 
allotted  for  instructers,  and  two,  for  recitations. 

3.  A  brick  building  40  feet  by  32,  two  stories  high.  The  upper 
story  is  divided  into  two  apartments;  one,  for  the  philosophical 
apparatus;  the  other  is  used  as  a  room  for  lecturing,  recitations  and 
philosophical  experiments.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  a 
very  complete  one;  and  there  are  few  phenomena  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  natural  philosophy  which  have  not  the  appropriate 
instrument  for  their  experimentid  illustration.  A  permanent  pro- 
vision, moreover,  has  been  made  by  the  Trustees  for  the  purchase 
of  new  instruments,  and  replacing  such  as  may  be  injured  or  lost. 

The  lower  story  is  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  chemi- 
cal apparatus  is  respectable,  and  sufficiently  ample  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  those  experiments  which  are  necessary  to  illustrate  and 
establish  the  principles  of  the  science. 

4.  A  chapel  40  feet  by  60;  a  framed  building,  in  which  the  students 
attend  for  morning  and  evening  prayers,  public  worship  is  attended 
on  the  sabbath  and  the  public  Conmiencements  are  held  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  August. 
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5.  A  dwelling-house  for  the  President,  about  50  yards  from  the 
College — ^No.  1. 

6.  Besides  these  there  are  two  halls  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  two  literary  societies  which  are  instituted  in  the  College,  viz. 
the  Demosthenian  and  the  Phi  Kappa.  The  hall  of  the  former  is 
of  brick ;  the  other  is  a,  frame  building.  The  interior  of  each  is  con- 
veniently constructed  and  elegantly  finished. 

The  officers  of  instruction  at  present  are, 

A  President  who  instructs  the  higher  classes  in  Logic,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  His  salary  is  ^  2200 
per  annum. 

A  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Botany,  who  also  instructs 
in  Rhetoric,  Belles-lettres,  and  Criticism,  salary  $  1400. 

A  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  salary  ^  1400. 

A  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  the  French  language, 
whose  salary  at  present  b  $  1200. 

Two  tutors  who  instruct  the  two  lower  classes  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  other  studies  prepa- 
ratory to  their  admission  into  the  Junior  class;  each  of  whom  has 
a  salary  of  $  700. 

The  students  are  divided  "in  four  classes,  viz.  Senior,  Junior, 
Sophomore  and  Freshman.  The  studies  of  the  Freshman  year 
are  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  Homer,  Horace,  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  Murray's  English  Grammar,  Day's  Algebra, 
Morse's  Geography,  and  Playfair's  Geometry. 

The  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year  are  Homer  continued,  five 
books  of  Livy,  French,  Algebra  continued.  Plain  Trigonometry 
and  Surveying. 

The  Junior  studies  are  Belles-lettres  and  criticism.  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Navigation,  Conic  sections,  Priestley's  lectures  on 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Logic,  with  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  a  recitation  in  the  Greek  Testament  on  every  Monday  mom- 
mg. 

The  studies  of  the  Senior  class  are, 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Logic  continued,  (in  which  Enfield  and 
Andrews'  are  the  text  books)  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  Astronomy,  Brando's  Chemistry,  Vattel's 
Law  of  Nations,  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  such  clas- 
sics as  the  President  may  direct,  with  forensic  disputation  and  ori- 
ginal speeches,  delivered  publicly. 

The  Laws  require  declamation  fi'om  the  three  lower  classes  and 
original  composition.  On  each  evening  after  evening  prayers  two 
or  more,  having  been  appointed  on  the  preceding  day,  declaim  on 
the  stage,  in  the  college  chapel,  in  presence  of  the  Faculty  and 
(heir  fellow  students.    On  every  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock  eight  of 
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tbem  from  these  three  clctsses  declaim  before  the  Presideat  id  the 
chapel;  whea  the  necessary  remarks  are  made  on  their  pronuncia- 
tion, attitude,  gesture,  and  manner  of  delivery. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  thirty-«ix  dollars  per  annum,  and  one  dol- 
lar annually  for  the  use  of  the  library,  payable  semi-annually  in 
advance. 

Each  class  recites  three  times  a  day,  viz.  immediately  after 
morning  prayers,  (to  which  the  students  are  summoned  at  sunrise 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,)  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  and  at  4  P.  M. 
The  forenoon  of  Saturday  is  spent  by  the  two  societies  in  their 
respective  halls,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  improvement.  As  a 
generous  emulation  subsists  betwixt  them,  they  are  regarded  as 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  Institution. 

A  strict  regard  to  moral  duties,  as  well  as  diligent  attention  to 
study,  is  required  of  the  students  by  the  laws  of  the  University. 
The  punishments  to  be  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  any  law,  are 
entirely  addressed  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  shame,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  offence:  they  are  ad- 
monition, private,  or  public,  supension,  dismission,  or  expulsion. 

In  18!20,  the  Legislature  granted  two  thouscmd  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  frame  building  to  accommodate  a  school  pre- 
paratory to  admission  into  college.  This  seminary  is  placed  under 
the  immediate  instruction  and  care  of  two  tutors,  and  has  been  bjr 
the  Trustees  subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  the  President. 
The  tuition  in  this  preparatory  academy  is  without  cost  to  the  pu- 
pils, 'i'he  tutors  receive  each  a  salary  of  $  800  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  University;  and  as  a  number  are  annually  prepared  in  this 
branch  for  entering  college,  it  has  proved  an  excellent  auxiliary 
and  nursery  to  the  institution.  It  consists  at  present  of  about  sixty 
pupils. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  instruction  at  this  time,  1826, 
viz. 

Moses  Waddel,  D.  D.  President.  Reverend  Alonzo  Church, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Henry  Jackson 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Botany.  James  Jack- 
son, A.  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  the  French 
language.  Ephraim  S.  Hopping,  A.  M.,  Alvin  Lathrop,  A.  B., 
tutors  in  college.  Moses  W.  Dobbins,  Ebenezer  Newton,  tutors 
of  the  preparatory  academy. 

The  whole  number  of  trustees  17;  who,  together  with  the  sena- 
tors of  the  different  counties  of  the  state,  constitute  the  Senatus 
Academicus.  All  college  laws  and  the  appointments  of  all  officers 
must  be  confirmed  by  this  body.  Their  annual  meeting,  at  which 
the  governor  presides,  is  held  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the 
second  Monday  in  November,  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 
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M.  U^.  JVLLIEN's  questions  on  COlCPARATiyi  EDUCATION. 

(See  last  Niunber.) 
MonU  and  Reiigmu  EduMHmi^ 

66.  Tb  particular  attention  paid  to  the  developement  of  the  Hioral 
faculties,  and  to  religious  instruction — whether  in  the  family  or  at 
school? 

67.  How  are  children  taught  submission,  respect,  and  obe- 
dience, to  their  parents  and  their  superiors,  and  hpw  are  thej  in- 
duced to  love  them?  Is  severity  or  mildness  employed  for  these 
purposes?  (The  exciting  of  fear  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
moral  deyelopement  of  children,  to  their  character,  and  their  mind.) 

68.  How  are  they  led  to  goodness,  beneficence,  humanity  ? 

69.  What  are  the  moral  sentimenis  which  are  most  carefully  cher- 
ished in  them, — filial  piety,  fraternal  affection,  benevolence  to  nlan- 
kind,  and  especially  to  the  unfortunate  ? 

70.  What  are  the  moral  habiis  with  which  pains  are  taken  to 
render  children  familiar — obedience  and  docility,  the  spirit  of  or- 
der, force  of  character  and  will,  combined  with  a  reflecting  sub- 
mission to  the  orders  of  persons  of  greater  age  and  judgement? 

71.  Is  care  taken  to  surround  children  constantly  with  good  ex» 
wnpltB  which  they  may  be  induced  to  imitate? 

72.  By  what  means  are  children  early  rendered  hardy  and  cour- 
ageous? 

73.  Is  it  customary  to  terrify  them  with  stories  of  witches,  ghosts, 
and  other  apparitions^-or  are  they  taught  to  put  no  faith  in  such 
ridiculous  fables,  and  to  remain  alone  in  the  dark  without  fear? 

74.  What  means  are  made  use  of  to  correct  infants  subject  to 
anger? 

75.  What  measures  are  taken  to  correct  those  who  manifest  a 
certain  disposition  to  eruelty,  or  to  the  destruction  of  things  which 
they  know  to  be  useful? 

76.  How  are  children  inspired  with  an  abhorrence  of  falsehood, 
and  are  they  encouraged  to  speak  the  truth? 

77.  How  is  idleness  prevented  or  corrected,  and  how  are  chil* 
dren  early  habituated  to  labor,  without  causing  in  them  a  repug- 
nance to  it? 

78.  Do  mothers  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  primary 
moral  education  of  their  children;  and  how  is  this  influence  di- 
rected? 

79.  What  difference  may  be  remarked  in  the  proportion  of  this 
influence,  as  exercised  in  the  poor,  and  in  the  rich  clasaes? 

80.  What  course  is  taken  in  religious  instruction?  Is  this  course 
uniform  in  all  schools,  or  is  it  left  to  the  will  of  each  instruct^^ 
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81.  Are  positive  and  dogmatic  lessons  employed,  (often  weaiv 
some  and  repulsive,  by  wearing  too  severe  a  form)—- or  familiar 
conversation  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  infancy,  Imd  of  which  the 
subjects  are  drawn  from  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  to 
convey  to  children  the  first  elements  of  religion  and  morality,  or 
of  their  duties  toward  God,  their  parents,  themselves,  their  equals, 
and  their  country  ? 

82.  In  religious  instruction  is  recourse  had  to  teaching  and  ex- 
plaining a  catechism — to  precepts,  to  dogmas,  to  ceremonies,  to 
exterior  forms;  or  are  means  taken  to  penetrate  the  mind  of  chil- 
dren,  to  lay  solid  internal  foundaitions  for  their  religious  belief,  to 
form  conscience,  to  develope  and  fortify  by  the  double  power  of 
habit  and  example,  the  moral  character, — true  piety,  a  disposition 
to  benevolence,  to  toleration,  to  christian  charity  ? 

83.  What  is  the  internal  regime  of  the  primary  schools?  Is 
their  discipline  mild,  benevolent,  paternal,  or  harsh  and  severe  ? 

84.  What  are  the  most  common  faults,  and  what  are  the  punish- 
ments which  are  used. ^  What  moral  effect  do  these  punishments 
appear  to  produce  ? 

85.  How  are  rewards  employed  to  incite  children  to  good? 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  rewards,  and  what  is  their  moral  ei^ 
feet? 

86.  Is  regard  had  in  the  distribution  of  these  rewards  to  good 
conduct  more  than  to  progress  in  study, — and  to  the  continuance 
of  that  progress  observed  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  rather 
than  to  a  success  owing  to  circumstances  which  is  oflen  fortuitous 
and  momentary,  obtained  in  a  particular  exercise  or  in  an  exami- 
nation ? 

87.  Are  sums  of  money,  medals,  exterior  marks  of  distinction 
awarded?  Does  the  distribution  of  them  take  place  in  a  public  and 
formal  manner? 

88.  Is  recourse  had  to  emulation*  to  excite  the  love  of  study, 
and  in  what  manner  is  it  made  use  of  ? 

89.  Have  pains  been  taken  to  keep  emulation  from  degenerating 
into  rivalry, — and  producing  in  children  on  the  one  hand  the  first 
sentiiQents  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  and  on  the  other  painful 
impressions  of  discouragement,  disgust,  and  envy  ? 

90.  Are  measures  used  to  displace  emulation  by  a  motive  more 
pure,  less  dangerous,  by  the  inducement  presented,  whether  to  the 
practice  of  a  virtue,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  knowledgei 

^  The  author  here  refers  io  a  note  to  the  views  of  M.  Feuillet  in  faTor  of 
emulation,  as  stated  in  bis  Memoire  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  1800  or 
1801 ;  and  to  those  of  M.  Jeao-Baptiste  Brun,  ex-professor  of  sciences  and 
bell&«  lettres,  who  has  written  forcibly  and  eloquently  against  the  principle  of 
emulatiop* 
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«nd  "by  the  inward  satisiictioii  which  the  child  ought  to  find  in  tho 
CM>n8ciou8ne88  of  his  good  conduct,  of  his  powers  and  his  pro- 
gress, in  proportion  as  he  exercises  and  developea  his  moral  cha- 
racter and  his  intelligence? 

irUdUehuU  EduaUion, 

9 1  •  How  is  the  first  education  of  the  senses  and  the  organs  direct- 
ed from  the  very  cradle?  With  what  objects  is  care  taken  to  sur- 
round infants  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  them  to  see,  to  tonch, 
to  hear,  to  think? — What  are  the  first  exercises  of  observation  and 
of  language? 

92.  At  what  age  are  children  ordinarily  tauj^ht  to  read,  to  write^ 
to  count;  and  what  is  the  method  regarded  as  the  most  easy  ? 

93.  What  are  the  branches  of  instruction  in  which  children  are 
usually  taught  at  the  primary  schools? — Are  most  of  these  schools 
confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  or  do  they  embrace 
•ome  elementary  notions  of  grammar,  of  vocal  music,  of  geomet- 
rical drawing,  of  geometry  and  surveying,  of  practical  mechanics, 
ef  the  geography  and  history  of  their  country,  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  of  practical  hygiene,  of  the  natural  history  of  those 
productions  of  the  earth  which  are  most  usefiil  to  man?- — (The  ele- 
ments of  all  these  sciences,— as  essential  to  every  individual,  in 
every  condition,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,— ought  to  form 
a  part  in  a  complete  system  of  primary  and  common  instruction, 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  true  wants  of  man  in  our  present  state  of 
civilisation  and  improvement.) 

94 •  How  are  lessons  given? — to  all  the  children  assembled  in  a 
body,  or  to  small  divisions  according  to  their  comparative  abiHty 
and  their  progress  in  intelligence  ? 

95.  Is  any  particular  method  of  instruction  adopted  which  has 
been  simplified  and  perfected? — ^To  what  branches  of  elementary 
instruction  is  it  applied? — In  what  does  it  consist? 

96.  Is  use  made  generally  in  the  country  or  only  in  certain 
places  of  the  new  method  of  mutual  instruction,  received  from  Eln- 
gland,  and  known  by  the  names  of  its  inventors,  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Lancaster?  In  what  schools  is  it  used? 

97.  Is  use  made  of  the  method  of  elementary  instruction,  in 
arithmetic,  practised  with  success  by  M.  Pestalozzi  in  his  institu- 
tion,-—or  of  any  other  method  of  the  same  kind,  whether  in  arith- 
metic or  the  other  branches  of  instruction. 

98.  Is  use  made  of  the  analytic  method  at  once  ingenious,  in- 
structive, and  amusing,  of  M.  Pabbe  Oualtier  for  instruction  in  gran^- 
mar,  geography,  &c? 

99.  What  are  the  first  elementary  books  which  are  pat  into  the 
JUnds  of  children? 
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100.  Are  children  made  to  learn  lessons  by  heart,  and  in  thai 
case  are  they  made  to  repeat  mechanically  what  they  have  learned^ 
or,  rather,  are  they  exercised  in  giving  an  account  of  what  thejF 
have  learned  and  in  repeating  it  ? — and  is  there  a  desire  to  fix  things 
themselves  in  the  understanding,  rather  than  words  in  the  memory? 

101 .  W  hat  ellbrts  are  made  to  develope,  and  exercise  in  children, 
in  a  manner  imperceptibly  progressive,  first,  the  power  of  aUentionf 
the  primary  faculty,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  rest;  then  the  facultj 
of  comparison;  hnally  that  of  reasoning, 

\02  How  long  do  tlie  lessons  and  the  classes  continue,  everr 
dayj  and  for  how  many  months  of  the  year? — How  are  they  v« 
ranged  by  hours  in  winter  and  in  summer? 

lud.  Between  the  classes  or  between  the  lessons  given  by  ths 
masters,  have  the  children  one  or  two  hours  personal  instructioni 
in  giving  account  of  the  lessons  they  have  received? 

104.  What  is  the  ordinary  length  of  a  complete  course  of  the 
primary  schools? 

105.  What  differences  may  be  remarked  between  the  primaiy 
schools  of  the  cities  and  those  of  country  places  ?  Are  the  last-men- 
tioned frequented  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter?  If  they  are  sus- 
pended, what  remedies  are  used  for  the  inconveniences  resulting 
from  this  interruption,  which  exposes  children  to  lose  in  one  half 
of  the  year  all  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  which  they  may  have  re- 
•ceived  in  the  other  half? 

106.  Are  there  annual  vacations? — At  what  seasons  do  they  taks 
place?—- How  long  do  they  last  ? — How  do  children  usually  emploj 
4his  interval  of  time? 

Dometiie  and  Private  Education^  in  Us  connection  with  the  sjfstem  ofPvimmy- 

Schools. 

107.  How  far  is  the  education  which  is  commenced  and  coi^ 
tinned  by  parents,  in  the  family,  in  harmony  or  in  opposition  with 
the  education  and  the  instruction  given  in  the  primary  and  pubHc 
schools  ? 

108.  Do  the  masters  of  these  schools  concert  measures  with  pa- 
rents for  the  direction  of  the  infants  which  are  committed  to  them^ 

109.  On  what  footing  are  children  placed  with  their  parents,  in 
families, — with  their  instructers  and  their  companions,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools? 

1 10.  Do  parents  and  instructers  endeavor  to  make  themselTSS 
loved  rather  than  feared?-— or  are  the  one  mild  and  kind,  whilst  the 
other  show  themselves  harsh  and  severe? — In  this  case,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  effect  of  the  apparent  contrast? 

Primanf  and  Common  Education  in  itt  conneeliom  with  Heondary  education  mni 

with  the  destination  of  ehiidrtn^ 

111.  Are  efforts  made  to  establish  a  harmony  between  the  first 
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and  the  lecosd  lUige  of  education  (primary  and  aeeondarj 
achook?) 

1 1^,  is  the  actual  organisation  of  primary  and  common  instme* 
tion  on  a  basis  sufficiently  large,  soUd,  and  completOi  to  provide  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  of  the  working  classes,  with  all  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  requisite  for  exercising  and  developing  all  their 
facuhies? 

1  IS.  What  becomes  generally  of  the  childreB  of  poor  familieS| 
on  their  leaving  the  primary  schools? — and  what  means  have  they 
to  indulge  a  disposition  for  cultivating  and  maturing  the  first  instruo* 
tion  which  they  have  received? 

1 14.  What  becomes  generally  of  the  children  of  rich  fanuUeSj 
on  their  leaving  the  same  schools? 

General  Contideralwu. 

115.  Is  the  actual  manner  of  bringing  up  children,  till  their 
seventh  or  ninth  year,  the  same  as  formerly,— -or  rather  in  what 
consists  the  difference  which  may  be  discerned  between  the  new 
and  the  old  mode  of  education? 

1 16.  What  are  the  improvements  or  the  changes  introduced 
within  ten  years  in  primary  and  common  education? 

117.  What  inconveniences  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  system  ac- 
tually followed  ;r— or  what  are  the  essential  advaiitages  which  i^ppear 
to  result  from  it? 

118.  Of  what  improvements  does  it  appear  to  be  susceptible? 

119.  Are  primary  schoob  maintained  in  large  manufactories,  in 
hospitals  designed  for  the  reception  of  children,  in  corps  or  regi- 
ments;— and  how  are  they  organised? 

120.  What  are  the  best  works  written,  in  the  particular  country^ 
on  primary  education?— or  what  are  those  which  parents  and  teach* 
era  are  most  in  the  habit  of  consulting  ? 


PROPOSALS  FOR  FORMING  A  SOCIfiTT  OF   BDUCATION, 

The  establishment  of  a  society  for  any  of  the  numerous  objectn 
connected  with  human  improvement,  is  a  thing  of  so  common  oc- 
currence, as  hardly  to  call  for  apology  or  explanation.  In  the  pre>- 
sent  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  educ»- 
tion,  in  particular,  prefatory  discussion  seems  unnecessary.  The 
conviction  appears  to  be  universal  that  the  happines  of  individuals 
and  bf  society  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  information^ 
the  discipline,  and  the  habits,  which  are  imparted  by  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  exercise,  regulated  by  good  instruction.-— 
Some  of  the  considerations  however  which  seem  most  strongly  to 
urge  the  measure  now  proposed,  are  entitled  to  particular  attention! 
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The  progress  of  improyement  in  education  has  not  hitherto  been 
duly  aided  by  combined  and  concentrated  efforly — by  mutual  under* 
standing  and  efficient  co-operation.  That  this  advantage  is  highly 
desirable  needs  not  to  be  inculcated  on  any  one  who  has  attentively 
observed  the  operations  or  the  progress  of  the  religious  and  philan* 
ihropic  institutions  of  the  day*  The  piety  and  benevolence  of  se- 
parate individuals  might  have  done  much  for  the  happiness  of  man, 
but  could  never  have  achieved  the  magnificent  result  of  translating 
the  scriptures  into  the  languages  of  so  many  nations,  nor  that  of 
turning  a  whole  people  from  the  rites  of  idolatry,  or  the  habits  of 
barbarism.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  that,  whilst  the  zeal  of  thousands 
has  been  made  to  meet  on  so  many  other  objects,  and  push  them 
onward  to  brilliant  success,  no  such  union  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted in  the  great  cause  of  education.  Here  and  there  we  have 
had  an  excellent  school-book,  an  eminent  instructor,  a  vigilant  and 
faithful  school-committee,  a  distinguished  institution,  a  memorable 
endowment,  or  a  local  arrangement  which  has  justly  immortalised 
its  projectors.  But  there  had  not  been  any  attempt  made  to  oflTer 
to  the  country  at  large,  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  an  associ- 
ation of  men  eminent  and  active  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in 
public  life;  firom  an  extensive  interchange  of  views  on  the  part  of 
instructors  or  from  an  enlighted  and  harmonious  concurrence  in  a 
unifM'm  set  of  books  fitted  to  become  the  vehicles  of  instruction,  and 
rendered  as  perfect  as  the  united  judgement  of  literary  men  and  of 
teachers  could  make  them.  School-committees  have  labored  in- 
dustriously, indeed,  but  firom  the  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  com- 
munication, they  have  not  acted  in  concert.  Endowments  have,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  been  conferred  with  so  little  judgement  as  to 
become  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial;  and  town  and  state 
policy  in  regard  to  education  has,  though  admirable  in  its  tempo- 
rary results,  and  its  restricted  sphere,  been  so  cramped  in  respect 
to  time  and  place,  as  to  lose  much  of  its  proper  influence. 

A  society  such  as  is  proposed,  would,  in  all  probability,  do 
away  these  and  similar  impediments  to  the  career  of  improvement, 
and  prove  a  powerful  engine  in  accelerating  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress, and  elevating  the  jcharacter,  of  the  nation. 

\.  Ab  the  earHeil  stages  of  education  require,  from  their  prospec- 
tive importance^  as  well  as  their  natural  place,  the  peculiar  attention 
of  patents  and  teachers,  the  proposed  society  would  direct  its  at- 
tention to  every  thing  which  might  seem  likely  to  aid  parents  in 
the  domestic  education  of  their  oiispring,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  infants. 

2.  Another  object  of  the  society  would  be  to  aid  inshncUrs  in  the 
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discharge  of  their  duties.  So  much  has  recently  been  wrteen 
and  so  well  on  this  subject,  that  it  seems  to  require  but  little  dis^ 
eussion  here.*  Let  it  sufSce  to  say  that  every  efibrt  would  be 
made,  which  might  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  teachers,  whether 
by  the  training  of  youth  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching, 
by  instituting  lectures  on  the  Tarious  branches  of  education,  by 
suggesting  methods  of  teaching  these  branches,  by  using,  in  a  word, 
every  means  of  imparting  a  facility  in  communicating  knowledge 
and  in  directing  the  youthful  mind;  so  as  to  furnish  instructers 
with  the  best  attainable  knowledge  and  the  best  possible  qualificar 
tions  in  the  branches  which  they  might  wish  to  teach. 

A  school  or  college  for  teachers,  though  an  excellent  and  a 
practicable  object,  cannot  be  put  into  operation  in  a  day,  nor  by  any 
single  act  of  legislature,  nor  by  the  solitary  efforts  of  any  individu- 
al. If  there  is  a  season  for  every  thing  under  the  sun,  there  must 
be,  in  this  undertaking,  an  incipient  stage  of  comparative  feeblei* 
ness  and  doubt  and  experimesil  and  hazard,  which,  however,  will 
no  doubt  give  place  to  a  day  of  ample  success,  in  an  unparalelled 
amount  of  private  and  pubUc  good.  The  only  questions  are,  TVhen 
shall  this  undertaking  be  commeiiced? — wJkeii? — and  by  ipfcom?— - 
Should  a  simultaneous  movement  to  effect  this  great  object  be  made, 
as  in  all  probability  it  will  in  New- York,  in  Connecticut,  and  in 
Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  in  other  states,!  such  a  society  as  is 
now  proposed  might  contribute  valuable  services  to  the  measures 
which  might  be  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

The  society  ought  not  to  restrict  its  attention  to  instructors  of 
any  order,  but  should  endeavor  to  embrace  the  services  and  the 
duties  of  all^  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  advance* 
ment;  and  the  mutual  understanding,  and  the  universal  co-oper»* 
tion  thus  secured  in  the  business  of  instruction,  would  probably  b4 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  this  society4 

3.  An  object  of  vast  importance  in  the  formation  of  a  society  sach 
as  is  contemplated,  would  be  the  collecting  of  a  Ubrary  tfut^A 
works  on  educaHon.  The  members  of  the  society  would,  by  means 
of  such  assistance,  proceed  more  intelligently  and  efficiently,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  views;  and  if  the  library  were  made  to  com- 
prise copies  of  eveiy  accesinble  school  book,  American  oj  Enro- 

*  We  refer  to  tbe  interettbgjMibiicatioiit  of  Meitn.  Gmllaadet  sod  JofaMOB, 
and  the  messages  of  Governors  Cfioton  and  Lincolo,  as  well  as  occasioiial  articlee 
In  several  periodical  works,  and  recent  pamphlets  on  education. 

t  'See  the  memages  of  Governors  Clinton  and  Lincoln,  and  the  report  of  tb^ 
committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

4  See  Jullien*s  QaesUooioD  EdocatioB  ia  Not.  7  and  8  of  this  JonmaL 
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pean,  it  would  furnish  its  readers  with  the  means  of  valuable  and 
extensive  iniproyement  in  their  respective  branc^s  of  inatniction* 
The  advantage  thus  afibrded  WQuld  be  equally  serviceable  to  aucb 
of  the  society  as  might  be  employed  in  aiding  teachers  by  lectures 
or  otherwise,  and  to  those  teachers  themselves. 

4«  A  subject  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  would  be  Ae 
improvement  of  8ckool4)ooki,  It  is  a  thing  not  merely  convenient  or 
advantageous  to  education,  and  to  the  character  of  our  national 
literature,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  in  school-books  through- 
out the  country:  this  subject  possesses  a  political  value,  which 
reaches  even  to  the  union  !iy  which  we  are  constituted  a  powerful 
and  independent  nation.  Local  peculiarities  of  sentiment,  and 
undue  attachments  to  local  custom,  are  the  results  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  education.  We  do  not  surely  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
imputation  of  being  sanguine,  when  we  venture  to  say  that  a  na* 
tional  uniformity  in  plans  of  instruction,  and  in  school-books,  would 
furnish  a  bond  of  common  sentiment  and  feeling,  stronger  than  any 
that  could  be  produced  by  any  other  means,  in  the  season  oi^  early 
Ufe.  The  precise  extent  to  which  this  desirable  improvement 
might  be  carried  would,  of  course,  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
feelings  of  individuals,  no  less  than  on  those  of  any  society.  But 
every  rational  and  proper  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  render 
such  arrangement  agreeable  to  the  views  and  wishes*  of  instructers, 
and  of  the  authors  of  school-books,  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  business  it  is  (bought  better 
not  to  multiply  or  extend  observations,  but  to  leave  details  for  a  more 
matured  stage  of  procedure.  A  useful  guide  to  partiadar  regnl^^ 
tiona  is  accessible  in  Count  De  Lasteyrie's  Nouveau  Systeme 
d'Education.  See  that  pamphlet,  or  the  translation  of  part  of  it, 
given  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Griscom's  Mutual  Instruction. 

Another  useful  guide  will  be  found  in  M.  M-A.  Jullien's  Es- 
quisse  d'un  Ouvrage  sur  I'Education  Comparee  &c,  mentioned  in 
the  last  note  on  the  preceding  page* 

6.  The  vastly  desirable  benefit  of  complete  and  harmonious  co- 
operation, would  require  that  severpJ,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States,  should  contain  a  cetitral  commitiee  for 
managing  the  concerns  of  such  a  society;  a»  auxiliaries  to  which 
and  modelled  on  the  some  plan,  professional  men  and  teachers,  as 
well  as  other  persons  interested  in  education,  and  capable  of  pro- 
moting it,  might  associate  themselves  in  eyery  town  or  convenient 
vicinity.  A  corresponding  member  from  every  such  association,  and 
one  or  more  from  a  central  committee,  might,  with  great  ease  and 
dispatch,  conduct  all  the  business  of  the  proposed  society  in  any 
one  State;  and  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  great  scale,  might 
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complete  the  organisation  of  the  societj  for  the  United  States* 
The  whole  affair  offers  nothing  either  complicated  or  troublesome :  all 
that  b  wanted  is  a  sufficiencj  of  zeal  and  enterprise  to  commence 
and  of  perseverance  to  sustain  the  undertaking. 

For  an  idea  of  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a  society 
for  the  improvement  of  education,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Society  of  Educa^tmj  or  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  primary  schools  of  Holland,  which  have  attained 
to  that  condition  through  the  efforts  of  a  society  duly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  education,  and  vigorously  devoting  themselves  to 
its  improvement.  The  result  of  that  society's  labors  has  been  no- 
thing short  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  in  the  sphere 
of  its  action,  accomplished,  too,  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years. 

Mention  might  here  be  made  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemination  of 
improved  instruction  at  home  and  abroad;  and  which  has  render- 
ed the  benefits  of  education  as  accessible  to  the  people  of  England, 
as  they  have  been  or  are  to  those  of  Scotland,  of  New  England, 
or  of  Holland,  We  might  mention,  too,  the  Infant  School  Society 
as  an  institution  which  is  dispensing  the  blessings  of  early  in- 
struction and  moral  refinement,  among  the  youngest  class  of 
British  population. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  in  which  we  hope  all  our  readers 
will  feel  an  interest;  and  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting 
persons  who  have  been  revolving  this  or  similar  subjects  in  their 
minds,  to  favor  us  with  their  thoughts  in  any  form  which  may  suit 
iheir  own  views.  We  shall  be  happy  to  select  such  communica- 
tions as  may  suit  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  public  interest  in  a  topic  so  important  to  na- 
tional improvement,  and  of  accelerating  the  formation  of  such  a 
society  as  has  been  proposed* 
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An  Addre$8  deUvered  at  the  CoUegiaie  Institution  in  Amkenty  Mtusnh 
ehuaetts.  By  Heman  Humphrey ^  D.D.  on  occanon  of  his  Ihaugu^ 
raOan  to  the  Presidency  of  that  hulitution^  October y  15, 1823.  Bos- 
ton: 1823.  pp.  40. 

The  main  subject  of  this  address  has  lost  none  of  its  merits  from 
^tke  len^  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  .it  was  delivered.     Afttr 
VOL   r.  62 
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suitably  noticing  the  character  of  his  predecessor,  and  making  a 
very  brief  but  touching  allusion  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  himself  called  to  occupy  the  place  leil  vacant  by  the  death 
of  President  Moore,  Dr.  Humphrey  proceeds  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  audience  to  Education  as  the  inspiring  theme  of  an  hour^s 
meditation.  ^  This^  says  he  ^  in  a  free,  enlightened  and  christian 
state,  is  confessedly  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment.'  And  the 
fact  that  it  must  always  remain  so,  stamps  a  value  on  every  effort 
to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  any  points  that  have  a  bearing,  even 
a  remote  one,  upon  any  of  its  interests:  on  '  every  inquiry  which  re- 
lates to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind — to  the  early  discipline 
and  cultivation  of  its  noble  powers — to  the  comparative  merits  and  de- 
fects of  classical  books  and  prevaling  systems  of  instruction — to  the 
advantages  accruing  from  mathematical  and  other  abstruse  studies — 
to  the  means  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  in  our  public  s^ 
minaries — to  the  present  state  of  science  and  literature  in  our  coun- 
try; and  to  the  animating  prospects  which  are  opening  before  us. 
All  these  topics  and  many  more,  nearly  related,  present  themselves 
to  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  mind,  as  it  looks  abroad  from 
some  commanding  eminence,  or  ranges  at  leisure  over  the  wide 
and  busy  fields  of  human  improvement.' 

Dr.  H.  divides  his  subject  '  into  the  three  great  branches  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement,  including  all  that  is 
requisite  to  form  a  sound  and  healthy  body,  a  vigorous  and  well- 
stored  mind,  and  a  good  heart.'  About  five  pages  of  the  address 
are  devoted  to  the  first  of  these  three  divisions,  and  they  eloquent- 
ly portray  the  advantages  of  an  early,  faithful  and  persevering  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  parents,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  healthy 
constitution  in  their  offspring  by  subjecting  them  to  that  course  of 
regimen, '  which  takes  the  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  conducts  him 
along  through  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  high  maturity,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  give  strength  to  his  arm,  swiftness  to  his  feet,  solidi- 
ty and  amplitude  to  his  muscles,  symmetry  to  his  frame,  and  expan- 
sion to  all  his  vital  energies.' 

Advice  of  this  nature  strikes  with  peculiar  force  on  almost  every 
ear.  There  is  scarce  a  social  circle  aniong  us,  which  does  not 
mourn  over  the  untimely  decline  and  death  of  some  youthful  member; 
there  is  scarce  a  society  or  parish,  that  has  not  had  to  lament  the 
blasting  of  their  hopes  by  the  wasting  hand  of  consumption,  laid 
heavily  and  surely  on  the  young  minister  of  promise,  of  piety  and 
talent.  Can  these  inroads  of  disease  be  prevented?  Can  any  habits 
of  life  be  recommended,  which  shall  prepare  the  frame  to  combat 
with  climate,  and  nature,  and  weariness  of  mind?  Or  shall  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  belief  that  this  scourge  of  our  country  exists 
in  the  air  we  breathe,  irresistibly  commissioned  by  over-ruling 
Providence  to  say  to  the  tide  of  knowledge^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  g9 
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vnd  no  farther?  For  such  seem  to  us  to  be  its  effects,  when  it  pros* 
trates  the  man  on  whose  advancement  in  science  and  on  whose  use- 
fidness  to  the  world,  in  the  application  of  his  discoveries  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  otliers,  we  had  built  high  expectations.  The 
advice,  mfwr  to  detpairj  is  applicable  here.  It  is  undoubtedly  t(pie, 
that  the  character  of  diseases  is  constantly  changing,  and  it  must 
be  equally  true  that  some  cause  for  these  changes  exists  in  the  va« 
ried  modes  of  living,  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  food  into 
common  use  for  daily  diet,  and  new  articles  of  medicine  in  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  new  modes  of  treatment,  in  some  diseases 
which  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  human  system.  •  Here 
then,  as  in  other  cases,  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  spirit  of 
observation.  We  must  mark  well  the  rock  on  which  we  have  seen 
the  health  of  others  dashed  and  their  constitutions  shattered:  we 
must  avoid  the  roads  which  led  them  into  the  valleys  of  despon« 
dence,  and  shun  the  courses  which  carried  them  down  to  the  grave 
before  their  time.  On  this  topic  the  address^  under  review  con« 
eludes  with  the  following  observations. 

^  The  finest  constitution,  the  growth  of  many  years,  may  be  ruin* 
led  in  a  few  months.  However  good  the  health  of  a  student  may 
be  when  he  enters  college,  it  requires  much  care  and  pains  to  pre- 
serve it;  and  there  is  a  very  common  mistake  as  to  the  real  cause 
why  so  many  fail.  Hard  study  has  all  the  credit  of  undermining 
many  a  constitution,  which  would  have  sustained  twice  as  much 
application,  and  without  injury  too,  by  early  rising  and  walking, 
uid  by  keeping  up  a  daily  acquaintance  with  the  saw  and  the  axe. 
Worthless  in  themselves,  then,  as  are  the  elements  which  compose 
this  mortal  frame,  so  essential  are  its  healthful  energies  to  the  ope- 
rations of  mind,  that  so  long  as  the  body  and  soul  remain  united, 
too  much  care  can  hardly  be  bestowed  upon  the  former  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter.' 

It  is  manifest  that  no  rules  can  be  given  which  shall  apply  to 
every  case  of  declining  health.  The  same  articles  of  food  are  not 
adapted  to  every  stomach;  but  every  man  of  common  sagacity  may 
learn  from  a  little  experience  what  articles  agree  or  disagree  with 
himself,  and  every  man  should  have  prudence  enough  to  refrain 
from  that  which  has  been  palpably  injurious  to  him  more  than  once. 
Different  persons  perhaps  require  various  quantities  of  aliment;  but 
every  man  is  conscious  when  he  indulges  beyond  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, and  wisdom  teaches  him  the  benefits  of  moderation.  That 
apecies  of  exercise  which  for  one  would  be  invigorating,  and  send 
through  every  limb  the  pulse  of  joy  and  vivacity,  would  perhaps 
exhaust  the  sinking  powers  of  another,  and  be  followed  by  las- 
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situde  and  languor.  Four  hours  of  sleep  may  suffice  the  wants  of 
one  man,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  or  sixty,  while  another  just  emerg- 
ing from  puberty  may  demand  no  less  than  eight.  One  person 
may  have  acquired  such  firmness  of  habit,  that  he  can  endure  the 
scorchings  of  the  sun  and  the  peltings  of  the  storm  without  suffering 
any  thing  of  harm:  another's  health  may  compel  him  to  graduate 
his  dress  by  the  thermometer,  and  to  retreat  into  the  shade  from 
the  summer's  heat,  and  take  shelter  at  the  fire-side  from  the  severi- 
ties of  winter. 

But  there  is  one  rule  to  which  we  believe  all  may  advantageously 
adhere,     Ctdtivatc  habits  ofregtUariiy,      Let  the  hours  for  sleeping 
and  waking  be  regular.     Let  th?  student  satisfy  himself  that  eight, 
seven  or  six  hours  of  rest  will  serve  to  replenish  the  day's  exhaus- 
tion; and  then  let  him  invariably  take  his  six,  seven,  or  eight  hours; 
and  be  sure  that  they  commence  as  early  as  ten  o'clock.     Midnight 
is  no  time  for  that  man's  studies  who  regards  his  health:  the  book 
and  the  pen  should  be  thrown  aside  half  an  hour,  at  least,  before 
we  lay  our  bodies  down.     The  mind  derives  as  little  benefit  from 
that  sleep  to  which  the  student  rushes  from  his  books,  ad  the  body 
does  from  food  taken  hastily  in  the  hurry  of  business  or  of  work: 
both  are  refreshed  for  the  moment;  but  the  body  acquires  no  nutri- 
ment and  the  mind  no  vigor,  to  enable  either  the  one  or  the  other 
to  renew  their  toil  on  the  succeeding  day,  with  that  alacrity  which 
we  all  feel  afler  calm  repose  or  undisturbed  repasts.     Let  the  hours 
for  meals  be  also  regular  ;  let  the  quantity  of  food  be  regulurly  the 
same,  or  if  this  be  increased  or  diminished,  let  that  be  done  with 
regularity:  let  the  kind  and  quality  of  food  be  regular^  not  to-dav  re- 
stricting one's  self  to  a  dry  crust  and  cup  of  water,  and  to  morrow 
indulging  in  the  richest  of  the  market.     Above  all  things  be  noulavl^ 
slow  in  eating:  tax  not  the  stomach  with  the  duties  ot   the  ttetii. 
The  time  lost  at  the  table  will  be  gained  at  the  desk,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  from  oppression,  and   buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  follows  a  light  and  well  digested  dish.     Intense  study  should 
never  deprive  the  invalid  of  his  regular  meal:  if  when  the  hour  returns 
his  appetite  does  not  return  with  it,  yet  let  the  student  leave  his 
task  and  take  his  seat  at  the  family  board;  this  will  revive  his  na- 
ture, and  probably  waken  him  to  a  relish  of  what  is  necessary  for 
his  support. 

We  might  add  here  some  suggestions  on  the  expediency  of  ad- 
justing the  kind  and  degree  of  exercise  to  be  taken  by  different  in- 
dividuals, acording  to  some  rule:  our  thoughts,  however,  have  been 
so  amply  anticipated  m  former,  numbers  of  this  Journal,  that  we 
dispense  with  them  and  proceed  to  consider  the  second  division  of 
President  Humphrey's  address,  which  relates  to  iniclleciual  trnprovc- 
menl. 
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On  this  head  he  commences  with  such  observations  as  these: 
'  It  is  the  intelligent  and  immortal  mind,  which  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguishes man  ***  but  this  intelligent  and  immortal  principle 
**^  is  not  created  in  full  strength  and  maturity.  As  the  body 
passes  slowly  through  infancy  and  childhood,  so  does  the  mind* 
Feeble  at  first,  it  '^  grows  with  the  growth  and  strengthens  with  the. 
strength"  of  the  corporeal  systemi  Destitute  alike  of  knowledge  at 
their  birth,  the  children  of  one  family,  or  generation,  have,  in  this 
respect,  no  advantage  over  those  of  another.  All,  the  high  as  well 
as  the  low,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  have  every  thing  to  learn. 
No  one  was  ever  bom  a  Newton,  or  an  Edwards.  It  is  patient, 
vigorous  and  long  continued  application  that  makes  the  great  mind. 
All  must  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge,  and  ad- 
vance from^  step  to  step  in  nearly  the  same  manner.' 

The  doctrine  advanced  in  the  above  quotation  finds  many  dis- 
posed to  controvert  it.  Difierences  in  dispositions  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  intellect  discover  themselves  so  early,  that  most  people 
would  without  reflection  pronounce  such  difierences  to  be  innate; 
and  there  are  not  a  few  who  might  shrink  firom  the  theological  con- 
clusions to  which  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  would  almost  ne- 
cessarily lead.  Apart  from  the  latter  consideration,  however,  the 
question  is  of  less  importance  than  may  at  first  view  appear.  For 
whether  all  are  born  endowed  with  equal  talent  or  otherwise,  it  is 
past  doubt  that  changes  are  produced  in  individual  infants,  by  every 
one  of  the  varying  accidents  to  which  every  one  of  them  is  sub- 
jected, which  by  the  time  a  child  has  come  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate his  ideas  amount  to  the  same  thing.  In  either  case  it  is  true 
in  the  words  of  the  address,  that  ^  in  every  system  of  education,  two 
jthings  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view:— ^^^,  that  the  mind  itself 
is  to  be  formed;  is  to  be  gradually  expanded  and  strengthened 
into  vigorous  manhood,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  its  faculties;  and 
$econdlyy  that  it  is  to  be  enriched  and  embellished  with  various 
knowledge.' 

'  That,  then,  must  obviously  be  the  best  system  of  mental  educa- 
tion, which  does  most  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  which  pours  into  the  mind  the  richest  streams  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  The  object  of  teaching  should  never  be,  to 
excuse  the  student  from  thinking  and  reasoning;  but  to  leam(?)  him 
how  to  think  and  to  reason.  It  is  his  own  application  that  is  to  give 
him  distinction.  It  is  climbing  the  hill  of  science  by  dint  of  efibrt 
and  perseverance  and  not  being  corned  up  on  other  men's  shoulders. 
Let  every  youth,  therefore,  early  settle  it  ii^  his  mind,  that  if  he 
would  ever  be  any  thing,  he  has  got(  ?)  to  make  hmu^;  or  in  other 
words,  to  rise  by  personal  application.  Let  him  always  try  his  own 
strength,  and  try  it  efiectually,  before  he  is  allowed  to  call  upon 
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Hercules.  Put  him  first  upon  his  own  invention;  send  him  back 
again  and  again  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  make  hinof 
feel,  that  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  industry  and  perseverance 
to  accomplish. 

'  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  a  very  nice,  not  to  say 
difRcult  question,  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  simplify  elementary 
books  in  our  primary  schools;  but  more  especially,  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  a  liberal  education.  I  am  aware,  that  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  lessons  for  children;  and  I  freely 
admit,  that  several  elementary  writers  of  the  present  day,  are  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  what  they  have  done  in  this  humble;  though 
highly  important  sphere.  1  am  convinced,  however,  that  even  here 
the  simplifying  process  has  been  carried  too  far. 

^  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  every  thing  should  be 
made  as  plain  and  easy  for  the  learner  as  possible.  Hence  to  be 
held  in  check  during  a  long  and  painful  hour  or  more,  by  a  single 
proposition  in  Euclid,  is  considered  an  intolerable  hardship  by 
those,  who  dislike  nothmg  so  much  as  close  and  slowly  productive 
thinking.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  their  minds,  that  this 
is  the  very  kind  of  exercise,  which  is  indipensable,  to  give  scope 
and  energy  to  the  intellectual  powers.' 

Some  judicious  thoughts  are  offered  by  President  Humphrey,  in 
this  connection,  upon  the  method  of  teaching  by  lectures,  and  the 
new  modes  of  itinerant  lecturing^  and  other  *•  time  and  book  and  la- 
bor saving  expedients'  which  have  been  devised  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  intellectual  effort.  These,  with  some  honorable  excep- 
tions, he  calls  *  Protean  forms  of  literary  quackery  which  cannot 
hold  the  ascendency  long  in  any  enlightened  community.'  All  we 
would  say  in  favor  of  them  is,  that  they  may  possibly  excite  here 
and  there,  in  some  individual,  a  taste  for  some  study  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  have  acquired,  and  which  may  occasionally  be 
cultivated  to  public  benefit.  Still,  we  cannot  help  regretting  thai 
the  writer  has  not,  when  touching  on  this  and  the  preceding  topics, 
used  a  less  vague  and  more  guarded  phraseology.  There  is  some- 
thing, we  think,  too  indefinite  in  the  animadversions  on  the  simpli- 
fying of  elementary  books,  and  on  the  expedient  of  itinerant  lec- 
turing. The  author  has,  we  admit,  made  use  of  some  qualifpng 
expressions.  But  on  a  point  like  this  the  utmost  precision  is  re- 
quired. 

We  pass  to  the  third  and  last  great  branch  of  education,  the  mo- 
ral: here  Dr.  Humphrey  tells  us,  *  I  do  not  merely  say  that  this 
branch  is  indispensable — for,  in  a  sense,  it  is  every  thing.  What  would 
a  finely  cultivated  mind,  united  to  the  best  physical  constitution  be, 
without  moral  principle?  What  but  mere  brute  force,  impelled  by 
the  combined  and  terrible  energies  of  a  perverted  understanding 
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and  a  depraved  heart?  How  much  worse  than  physical  imbecilityy 
is  strength  employed  in  doing  evil?  How  much  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  most  profound  ignorance,  is  a  high  state  of  mental  cul- 
tivation, when  once  men  have  broken  away  from  the  control  of 
conscience  and  the  Bible. 

'  Without  the  fear  of  Grod  nothing  can  be  secure  for  one  moment. 
Without  the  control  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  education  is 
a  drawn  and  polished  sword,  in  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  maniac. 
In  his  madness  he  may  fall  upon  its  point,  or  bathe  it  in  the  blood 
of  the  innocent.  Great  and  highly  cultivated  talents,  allied  to 
skepticism,  or  infidelity,  are  the  right  arm  that  ^^  scatters  firebrands 
arrows  and  death."  After  all  the  dreams  of  human  perfectibility, 
and  all  the  hosannas  which  have  been  profanely  lavished  upon  rea- 
son, philosophy  and  literature,  who,  but  for  the  guardianship  of  re- 
ligion, could  protect  his  beloved  daughters,  or  be  safe  in  his  own 
house  for  one  night?  What  would  civil  government  be  in  the  pro- 
found sleep  of  conscience,  and  in  the  absence  of  right  moral 
habits  and  feelings — what,  but  an  iron  despotism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  intoxicated  anarchy  on  the  other? 

'  Let  that  system  of  religious  education  which  is  begun  in  the  fa- 
mily, be  carried  into  the  primary  school,  from  thence  into  the 
academy  and  up  to  the  public  seminary.  Such  a  course  of  moral 
instruction,  is  the  more  important  in  this  country,  on  account  of 
the  free  and  republican  character  of  all  our  institutions.' 

The  concluding  parts  of  this  address  have  reference,  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  actuated  the  fathers  of  New  England  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  older  colleges,  particularly  their  union  of  scientific 
with  religious  instruction;  to  the  subject  of  the  age  at  which  youth 
should  be  permitted  to  commence  college  life;  to  the  expediency 
of  affording  assistance  to  youth  disposed  to  seek  an  education  with 
views  to  the  ministry;  to  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  institution  at  Amherst  has  grown  up;  and  finishes  with  a  glow^- 
ing  anticipation  of  the  good  that  shall  be  efiected  within  its  walls. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  address  we  discover  a  display  of  ar^ 
dent  zeal,  which  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression respecting  the  character  of  the  author.  When  he  glances 
at  the  sorrowful  event  which  vacated  the  chair  of  the  college,  his 
style  is  tender  and  pathetic:  when  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality is  the  theme,  it  is  firm  and  plain;  when  he  discusses  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  it  is  lucid,  and  convincing:  on  early  education  it 
evinces  the  anxiety  of  parental  watchfulness:  on  christian  charity 
it  is  warm;  in  classical  allusions  it  shows  familiarity  with  standard 
authors,  and,  where  knowledge  on  general  subjects  should  be  ex- 
pected, it  is,  s0  far  as  we  can  judge,  unifomdy  correct. 
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Retnark$  on  Greek  Grammars.    Boston,  1826:  pp.  27. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  a  review  which  appeared  in  Nos.  5. 
and  6.  of  this  Journal;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  leading  suIh 
ject  of  that  article  excites  such  an  interest  as  to  call  for  its  publica- 
tion in  a  separate  form. 

The  avowed  principle  of  the  Journal  of  Education  being  that  no 
favorite  theories  shall  be  obtruded  to  the  exclusion  of  fair  discus- 
sion, the  individual  who  writes  the  following  strictures,  feels  at  liberty 
to  express  fully  his  dissent  from  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  in 
the  Remarks,  and  more  especially  as  they  inculcate  notions  which 
seem  likely  to  retard  rather  tlian  accelerate  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  education. 

Before  calling  in  question  however  a  single  statement  in  the 
Remarks,  it  is  due  to  the  author  of  that  article  to  say,  that  the 
learning  and  the  research  which  it  displays  are  creditable  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  his  country.  The  writer  shows  that  he  possesses 
not  merely  the  taste,  but — what  at  our  day  and  in  this  country  are 
a  much  rarer  and  higher  commendation — the  industry  and  the  zeal 
of  a  genuine  scholar.  High  intellectual  attainments,  however,  are 
not  always  a  guarranty  for  correct  views  of  the  human  mind  or  of 
the  great  subject  of  education ;  and  they  never  can  supply  the  place 
of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  humble  art  of  teaching.  A  profound 
scholar,  indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  the  worst  qualified  person  for 
aiding  the  details  of  education.  He  sits  in  his  closet,  contemplat- 
ing with  a  high  enthusiasm  the  works  of  stupendous  intellects,  in 
their  rich  marginal  garniture  of  annotation  and  commentary,  till  the 
intensity  of  his  admiration  becomes  an  absorbing  passion  which 
disqualifies  him,  in  a  degree,  for  the  ofiice  of  deciding  a  purely  prac«> 
tical  question  on  the  merits  of  the  comparatively  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  teaching. 

The  professed  scholar's  devotion  to  the  classics  and  to  the  mi«> 
nuter  shades  of  thought  and  expression  which  constitute  the  nice- 
ties of  grammar,  and  his  attachment  to  the  scholastic  habits  long 
associated  with  his  favorite  pursuits,  are  very  powerful  barriers  to 
his  attaining  correct  or  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  instruction. 
He  has  entailed  on  his  mind  a  dry  and  exclusive  style  of  thought| 
an  abstraction,  a  stillness  and  a  languor,  which  revolt  from  the 
bustle  of  activity  and  change;  and  which  lead  him  to  regard  every 
attempt  at  reform  as  a  troublesome  innovation.  Even  the  dull 
scholastic  aspect  of  his  own  education,  has  borrowed  a  reflected 
charm  firom  the  venerated  features  of  antiquity,  which  is  more  con- 
genial to  his  mental  habits,  than  any  trait  of  the  busy  and  intruding 
face  of  modern  improvement. 
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The  attempt  to  introduce  the  inductive  method  of  instruction  in 
the  languages,  aeems  accordingly  to  be  looked  on  with  no  friendly 
eye  by  the  author  of  the  article  under  review*  ^  Induction,'  says 
that  writer,  ^  is  a  terra  which  is  constantly  in  ihe  mouths  of  the  su- 
perficial,  by  whom  its  real  signification  is  as  ill  understood  as  its 
history  is  by  those  who  suppose  the  discovery  of  it  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar boast  of  modern  times.'  This  sweeping  assertion  requires  a 
little  examination.  The  ^  popular  cant  about  induction,'  is  a  thing 
happily  so  prevalent  that  it  may  be  traced  in  essays,  pamphlets, 
and  school-books,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  work  which 
has  most  successfully  maintained  the  utility  of  inductive  instruction 
b  the  United  States  Lite raiyr  Gazette;  a  publication  which  has  done 
more  to  reform  the  character  of  instruction,  within  a  few  years,  than 
had  previously  been  effected  through  any  other  channel.  Some  wri- 
ters in  that  work  have,  it  is  true,  used  the  terms  induction  and  analy- 
sis somewhat  unguardedly.  They  have  not  appended  a  definition  to 
these  terras  in  every  instance  in  which  they  have  used  them,  setting 
forth  that  the  words  were  to  be  taken,  not  always  in  a  strictly  sci- 
entific sense,  but  in  a  popular  acceptation  ;  not  in  the  sense  of 
reducing  to  elements,  (for  then  we  should  confine  it  to  chemistry,) 
but  in  the  acknowledged  and  authorised  usage  of  tracing  to  princi- 
ples. But,  must  writers  who  are  .contributing  to  a  popular  work, 
always  feel  bound  to  remind  their  readers  that  they  are  using  words 
in  their  popular  sense ? — Farther: 

'  If,  indeed,  those  wlio  would  have  us  adopt  this  method  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages,  as  we  understand  their  use  of  the  term,  would  also 
require  us  to  follow  it,  in  all  our  studies,  ihe  argument  would  at  least 
be  consistent  Now  it  ma}'  be  asked,  if  we  are  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  those  general  principles,  or  rules,  in  languages^  which  have  been 
deduced  from  actual  observation,  but  must  begin  anew  by  *  induction,' 
why  should  we  not  proceed  by  the  same  method  in  all  the  sciences? 
Why  should  we  not,  for  example,  in  astronomy  throw  aside,  as  so 
much  useless  lumber,  those  sublime  general  truths,  the  discovery  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  reserved  during  so  many  ages  by  the  author 
of  nature  for  the  mighty  minds  of  Kepler  and  Newton  ;  as  the  disco- 
very and  elucidation  of  numberless  other  general  results,  flowing  from 
these,  has  also  been  reserved  for  a  few,  and  very  few,  of  their  illus- 
trious successors  ?  Why  should  we  not,  too,  in  the  study  of  other 
parts  of  nature^  as  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and,  in  short,  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  like  general 
truths,  which  were  first  discerned  and  investigated  by  the  great  men, 
who  have  immortalised  themselves  as  the  founders  of  these  sciences  ? 
No  :  in  the  sciences,  generally,  it  would  be  thought  preposterous  to 
keep  a  learner  in  ignorance  of  the  various  general  truths,  which  have 
been    already  discovered,  and  to  direct  him  to  proceed   by  his  own 
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strength  to  investigate  them  for  himself  by  the  process  of  *  induction/ 
What  !  shall  the  whole  natural  world  be  laid  before  the  pupil,  in  all 
its  apparent  confusion  and  irregularity,  and  he  then  be  directed  to 
class  and  arrange  its  parls,  and  with  endless  labor  to  investigate,  if 
he  should  have  the  sagacity  to  discern  them,  those  innumerable  gene- 
ral results,  which  have  been  ascertained  with  so  much  labor,  and  which» 
in  fact,  constitute  science  V 

This  careless  sort  of  reasoning  comes  very  unexpectedly  from 
a  person  of  our  author's  intellectual  power  and  discipline. — The 
question  is  not  by  any  means  whetker  *  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of 
general  principles  or  rules  in  language,'  but  how  are  we  to  avail  our- 
selves of  them.  Must  a  pupil  submissively  take  the  mere  assertion 
of  his  book  or  his  teacher  for  his  knowledge  of  a  fact  or  a  princi- 
ple— or  may  he  be  permitted  to  see  and  know  for  himself  ?  Does 
the  teacher  acquit  himself  best  who  allows  his  pupil  to  learn  by 
rote  the  rule  *  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  in  number 
and  person,'  and  then  shows  him  the  application  of  the  rule  in  par- 
ticular instances,— or  he  who  guides  the  mind  of  his  pupil  first  to 
the  fact  mentioned  in  the  rule,  as  it  presents  itself  in  one  example, 
then  in  another,  and  so  on  till  he  has  actually  convinced  the  under- 
standing of  the  boy,  first,  that  there  is  such  a  fact  as  that  on  which 
the  rule  is  based,  and  then  that  this  fact  is  of  so  frequent  occur- 
rence as  to  become  susceptible  of  being  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  rule  ?  Which  of  these  teachers  does  his  duty  ?  Which  of  them  is 
forming  useful  habits  m  the  young  mind?  With  which  would  a  pa- 
rent of  common  intelligence  prefer  placing  his  son,  were  the  choice 
of  instructers  offered? 

The  teacher's  office  is  not  to  make  his  pupil  '  begin  anew  by  in- 
duction,' but  to  guidii  him  right,  to  train  him  to  the  exercise  of  his 
own  powers,  to  enable  him  to  achieve  his  own  progress.  Induc- 
tive teaching,  (if  we  know  any  thing  of  it  after  many  years'  prac- 
tice,) is  not  beginning  anew  by  an  independent  course  of  eflbrt:  it 
is  making  the  wisest  use — the  most  practical  one,  at  least— of  the 
labors  of  our  predecessors,  and  especially  of  the  great  lights  which 
great  minds  have  shed  on  the  path  along  which  they  have  travelled. 

If  inductive  teaching  implies  that  the  teacher  guides  the  pupil, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  lefl  to  begin  anewy  then  the  whole  of  the 
declamatory  argument  about  throwing  away  the  aid  offered  by  the 
discoveries  of  Newton,  &,c.  falls  to  the  ground. 

'  If,  then,  the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences  in  general 
are  proper,  we  can  perceive  no  solid  reason  why  the  same  course* 
to  a  certain  extent,  should  not  be  pursued  in  the  acquisition  of  for- 
eign languages.' 
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The  reviewer  here  returns  to  a  more  moderate  tone;  and  in  the 
phrase  '  to  a  certain  extent,'  comes  to  ground  on  which  the  most 
sanguine  advocate  of  analytic  instruction  would  be  willing  to  meet 
him.  Synthesis  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  valuable  an  instrument 
in  teaching  as  analysis.  The  complaint  is  not  that  the  synthetic 
method  is  used,  but  that  it  is  used  indiscriminately  and  invariably, 
and  in  cases  where  the  analytic  would  be  more  serviceable. 

The  quotation  from  Sir  William  Jones,  is,  perhaps,  when  atten- 
tively considered,  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  that  me- 
thod of  teaching  which  the  reviewer  condemns. 

*  When  the  student,'  says  be,  (Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  the 
Persian  language,)  *  can  read  the  characters  with  fluency,  and  has 
learned  the  true  pronunciation  of  them  from  the  mouth  of  a  native,  let 
him  peruse  the  grammar  wiUi  attention^  and  commit  to  memory  the  regular 
inflections  of  the  nouns  and  the  verbs ;  he  need  not  burden  his  mind  with 
those  that  deviate  from  the  common  form,  as  they  will  be  insensibly 
learned  in  a  short  course  of  reading.' 

The  question  may  we  think  be  confidently  put  to  any  unbiassed 
mind — If  the  irregular  inflections  (the  exceptions)  occur  so  fre- 
quently that  they  are  tiMerut^/i/ learned,  and  the  task  of  formal  com- 
mitting to  memory  may  be  dispensed  with,  will  not  the  regular  in- 
flections, from  their  much  greater  number  and  their  frequency  of 
occurrence,  be  much  more  likely  to  be  insciisihly  learned;  and  does 
not  the  argument  for  not  burdening  the  memory  acquire  in  fact, 
infinitely  greater  force  ? 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  answer  to  this  question  involves  the 
soundness  of  an  argument  ex  cathedra^  which  might  well  stagger 
the.  boldest  inquirer.  But  let  things  and  not  names  decide  the 
point.  How  would  we  settle  it,  if  we  should  for  a  moment  lay 
aside  the  awe  of  literary  authority,  and  bring  the  argument  to  tlie 
impartial  test  of  its  own  weight  only?  When  Sir  William  Jones 
communicates  a  fact  regarding  the  etymology  or  the  syntax  of  the 
Persian  language,  we  would  receive  it  with  the  profoundest  defe- 
rence. But  when  he  lays  down  a  rule  in  teaching,  involving  a 
principle  which  is  founded  on  a  well  known  fact  in  the  habits  of 
the  human  mind,  his  statements  may  and  ought  to  be  canvassed  by 
the  humblest  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  guided  by  truth  rather  than 
by  authority.  ^ 

As  for  the  quotation  from  the  venerable  Lily,  quaint  and  curious 
though  it  be,  it  fails  of  answering  the  reviewers  purpose;  for  it  ne- 
cessarily falls  along  with  the  direction  quoted  from  the  great  oriental 
scholar  mentioned  above. 

The  paragraph  which  follows  is,  we  think,  another  instance  of 
random  assertion  in  the  place  of  sound  argument. 


jOO  reyiews. 

*  We  have  extended  these  remarks  further,  perhaps,  than  the  subject 
before  us  denianded,  because  we  have  observed  opinioDs  promulgated 
in  some  publications  of  the  present  day,  which  we  believe  to  be  of  er- 
roneous tendency  in  regard  to  certain  fundamental  principles  of  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  practical  mode  of  applying  them.  There  cao 
be  no  doubl,  that  the  knowledge  o( particulars ^  to  speak  in  scholastic 
language,  is  the  most  exacc  and  thorough  ;  bul,  it  is  equally  certaio^ 
that  as  this  sort  of  knowledge  in  all  our  necessary  stuuies  is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  man,  we  must  contend  ourselves  with  that  approximatioQ 
to  it,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  o{  generals.* 

We  arc  happy  to  find  so  able  an  advocate  of  the  old  method,  go  so 
far  in  favor  of  the  new,  as  to  admit  that  *  the  knowledge  o(  particularM 
is  the  most  exact  and  thorough.'  This  sentiment  deserves  to  be 
written  in  indelible  characters  over  the  door  ol  every  school-room, 
and  to  be  suspended  over  the  desk  of  every  student.  *  the  know- 
ledge OF  PARTICULARS  IS  THE  MOST  EXACT  AND  THOROUGH!'      NoW, 

with  this  conclusion  before  his  eyes,  what  capable  teacher,  what 
true  scholar,  would  be  content  with  a  flimsy  knowledge  of  gene- 
rals; when  the  exact  and  thorough  understanding  of  particulars  is 
within  his  reach,  and  needs  but  an  energetic  and  persevering  efibrt 
to  giasp  it.  The  late  President  Dwight  has,  in  one  of  his  lettere 
on  New-England,  very  shrewdly  divided  mankind  into  two  classes- 
students  of  generals,  and  students  of  particulars.  Into  the  former 
class  he  throws  the  indolent,  the  acquiescing,  the  superficial,  the 
ill-informed;  and  into  the  latter  the  enterprising,  the  accurate,  and 
the  profound.  I'he  division  wears  an  air  of  humor,  but  it  betrayi 
an  observant  and  penetrating  mind. — We  will  leave  the  illustratiooi 
however,  to  speak  for  itself. 

To  return  to  the  Remarks  — '  it  is  equally  certain,'  says  the  re- 
viewer, '  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  in  all  our  necessary  studies  fe 
beyond  the  grasp  of  man.'  Indeed!  How  is  it  certain?  In  how 
many,  and  in  what  parts  of  our  necessary  studies  is  it  certain?  Who 
knows  the  force  or  the  extent  of  the  grasp  of  man  ?  Has  it  yet 
been  fully  tried,  afler  the  invigorating  training  of  a  rational  and 
practical  and  inductive  course  of  discipline  in  all  its  eflforts? 

The  point  to  be  proved  in  the  present  instance,  is,  that  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  langiiageSj  the  desirable  species  of  knowledge  cannot 
be  attained.  How  far  a  mere  assertion  in  general  terms  can  affect 
the  particular  case  before  us,  must  depend  on  a  predisposition  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  authority  of  the  individual  who  makes 
the  assertion.  The  zealous  advocate  of  induction  is  equally  confi- 
dent in  his  assertion  that  the  exact  and  thorough  species  of  know- 
ledge is  attainable  in  this  department  of  education;  and  he  not  only 
reasons  plausibly  and  practically,  but  he  tclll  you  that  the  indue- 
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fiv^  method  has  heen  completely  successful,  wherever  it  has  been 
tried  in  this  country ;  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of 
France;  where  boys  learn  as  much  of  Latin  in  live  months  on  this 
plan,  as  on  the  obsolete  one  they  did,  or  is  done  elsewhere,  in  years; 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England,  in  excellent  pri- 
vate schools.  Here  are  facts.  Argument  and  declamation  cannot 
affect  them. 

Inductive  instruction  in  the  languages  is  in  this  country  but  in 
its  incipient  stage  of  experiment.  Thus  far  it  has  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation;  and  we  hope  that  no  statements  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal,  come  from  what  source  they  may,  will  have  any  ten- 
dency to  check  experiment,  under  circumstances  especially  in  which 
it  is  found  successful  elsewhere* 

The  writer  of  the  Remarks  seems  to  think  it  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  that  in  teaching  Greek  grammar  one  fixed  volume  should 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.     We  agree  with  the  au- 
thor to  a  certain  extent.     While  teachers  are  so  variously  qualified 
for  their  office,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  uni- 
formity in  the  vehicle  of  instruction.    But  the  day,  we  hope,  is 
eoming  when  our  teachers  will  not  bind  themselves  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  any  single  grammarian,  but  will  be  found  able  to  com- 
pare the  statements  and  the  merits  of  every  useful  writer  on  the 
subject  which  they  teach.     This  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  method 
•f  instructing.     The  teacher  who  merely  marks  off  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lines  to  be  learned  and  recited,  might  be  fully  replaced  by 
an  automaton.     Nor  is  it  enough  that  an  instructer  explains  what  is 
set  down  for  him  and  his  pupil  in  the  book.     He  must  not  fetter 
his  own  mind  nor  his  pupil's  in  this  way.     He  should  come  to  the 
business  of  teaching,  with  a  mind  stored  with  all  that  is  useful  and 
instructive  in  the  subject  of  every  lesson,  and  should  transfer,  as 
far  as  he  can,  his*  own  stock  of  ideas  to  the  opening  mind  that  is 
before  him.     He  should  be  able  not  merely  to  appreciate,  but,  where 
it  may  be  necessary,  to  fill  up,  and  even  to  correct,  his  text-book. 
The  ill-informed  and  the  prejudiced  may  decry  oral  instruction — 
of  which  by  the  way  they  know  little  or  nothing  from  observation 
or  experience.     But  teachers  who  are  zealous  to  improve  them- 
selves and  their  pupils,  should  never  forget  that  in  every  good 
school  of  most  countries  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  every  seminary,  up 
to  the  universities,  this  is  the  prevailing  method  of  teaching,  in 
•very  branch.     Written  lectures  are,  in  fact,  but  a  more  regular 
shape  of  oral  instruction;  and  judicious  lecturing,  accompanied  by 
sufficient  illustration  and  by  examination  and  exercise  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  is,  so  far  at  least  as  the  human  mind  has  yet  advanced* 
(ke  most  8uc«essfu^  method  of  imparting  instruction. 
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At  another  opportunity  I  may  follow  the  learned  reviewer  further. 
I  would  not,  however,  take  leave  of  him  for  the  present,  without 
expressing  my  profound  respect  for  the  learning  he  displays;  and 
if  1  have  used  great  freedom  in  my  remarks,  it  has  been  only  when 
the  writer  has  stepped  from  his  study  into  the  school-room,  and  has 
expressed  a  thought  which  seemed  hostile  to  improvement  in  in- 
struction. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PROSPECTUS   OF   THE    LONDON   GYMNASTIC   SOCIETY. 

A  short  aeamnt  of  the  revival  of  Gynmaslici^  ice. 

It  may  be  truly  eaid,  that  the  revival  of  Gymnastics,  so  long  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  antiquity,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advaQcemeats  yet  wade  in  the  science  of 
education,  and  not  among  the  least  conspicuous  improvements  of  the  present  en- 
lightened age.  Every  one  who  reflects, — every  one  who  knows  any  thing,  knows, 
and  by  experience,  how  intimate  a  connection  there  exists  between  body  and 
mind, — how  invariably  the  healthy  or  sickly  temperament  of  the  one  induencet 
that  of  the  other  ;  that  when  the  body  is  strong,  healthy  and  active,  so  is  the 
mind  cheerful  and  elastic,  and  that  when  the  former  is  sickly  and  diseased,  so  it 
the  latter  languid  and  depressed.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  understood 
this ;  and  their  education  was  accordingly  directed  to  the  developement,  not  on- 
ly of  the  mental,  but  also  of  the  coporeal  powers ;  and  this  corporeal  branch  of 
education  was  termed  Gymnastics. 

In  the  middle  ages,  however,  when  education  got  into  the  hands,  and  was  at  the 
sole  disposal,  of  the  monks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Gymnastics  altogether  disap- 
peared. I'be  lords  of  the  soil  indeed,  knights  and  princes,  contended  at  their 
splendid  tilts  and  tournaiments ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  degraded  and 
enslaved,  the  more  eflectually  to  administer  to  the  pleasures  and  the  pride  of  their 
oppressors.  This  age  of  chivalry,  as  it  was  termed,  passed  away  however  in 
succeeding  ages ;  even  these  knightly  games  became  extinct,  and  Gymnastics, 
gradually  losing  ground,  were  at  length  reduced  to  the  very  name,  known  posflit)ly 
to  some  musty  philosophers  who  might  have  stumbled  on  it  in  their  insane  be- 
cause indiscriminate  enthusiasm  for  whatever  might  bear  the  stamp  of  barbarism 
or  antiquity.  In  modern  times,  however,  more  practical  men  have  sprung  ap 
amongst  us — men  who  not  only  have  detected,  but  pointed  out,  and,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay  supplied,  the  deficiency.  To  these  men — Professors  Gutsmuths  and 
Jahn — the  merit  of  the  discovery  and  revival  of  this  long  lost  art, — *  this  relic  of 
an  age  gone  by^ — is  more  particularly  due.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
structure  o(  the  human  body,  tliey  devit^d  numerous  exercises,  arranged  then 
in  a  well  adapted  series,  and  again  restored  Gymnastics  to  something  like  their 
former  rank  and  importance. 

In  many  towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  Gymnasia  were  established. 
The  youth,  and  even  grown  men,  soon  derived  more  pleasure  from  exercises 
which  fortified,  than  in  pleasures  which  paralised,  the  powers  of  their  bodief. 
By  the  consciousness  of  increased  vigor,  the  mind  too  be(;9mr  powerfully  excited, 
and  strove  for  equal  perfection,  and  the  constant  ambition  of  every  pupil  was  to 
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Tcrifj  in  Iiis  own  instance,  the  truth  of  the  aduge,  ^  Mena  tana  in  corpore  sano^ — 
A  sound  mind  tn  a  hfoltfty  body  ^  Even  the  naturally  indolent  were  irresistibly 
carried  away  by  the  zeal  of  tlteir  comrades ;  persons,  diseased  and  weakly,  re- 
covered their  health,  for  the  restoration  of  which  these  exercises  were  possibJj 
the  only  effectual  remedy  Tiie  certiticatcs  of  physicians  wherever  Gymnastics 
were  introduoed,  concurred  as  to  their  healthful  tendency,  nor  were  the  highest 
testimonials  from  parents  and  tcrurhers  found  wanting.  Indeed,  all  young  men 
who  cultivated  them,  were  acknowledged  to  have  improved  in  health  and  morali, 
and  to  have  acquired  an  open,  free,  and  graceful  deportment.  For  three  or  four 
year«)  past,  Gymnaf  tics  have  been  also  introduced  iuto  England  ;  and  for  so  limited 
a  period  h:*.ve  met  with  decided  success.  They  have  t)cen  patronised  by  the  Go- 
vernment— have  been  adopted  in  the  army  ;  in  the  Royal  Military,  and  Naval 
schools  ;  besides  the  Cnarter-house,  and  many  private  establishments.  Private 
Gymnasia,  too,  have  also  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  metro)jolis,  and  re* 
ceived  considerable  encouragement.  But  in  orocr  to  render  Gymy nasties  gene* 
rally  beneficial,  and  to  secure  to  tlicro  a  permanent,  and  a  national  basis,  a  Pub- 
lie  Gymnasium  has  been  established  in  a  central  part  of  London,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  till  person)^  of  character  and  respectability,  and  on  terms  as  nearly  ai 
possible  proportioned  to  their  ))ccuniary^  abilities.  Its  conduct  and  regulation 
will  be  placed  under  the  management  of  a  Society. 

In  London,  the  birth-pluce  as  it  were  of  invention,  where  the  labor  of  her  in- 
habitants is  more  exclusively  mental  than  in  any  other  locality,  it  is  evident  that 
a  provision  for  maintaining  something  like  an  equilibrium  between  the  energies  of 
body  and  mind  must  be  supplied,  before  their  proverbially  care-worn  faces  and 
emaciated  frames  cease  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  philanthropist — before 

-The  languid  eye,  the  cheek 


Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk. 
And  withered  muscle ;  and  the  vapid  souP 

shall  cease  to  reproach,  not  their  owners,  but  the  bad  system  which  has  engen- 
dered these  horrors,  and  seeks  to  perpetuate  them. 

That  an  institution  similar  to  the  one  proposed,  is  and  has  long  been,  a  deside* 
ratum  in  this  huge  metropolis,  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  persons  whose  employments  are  sedentary,  attaining,  after  the  confine- 
ment and  anxiety  of  the  day,  a  requisite  portion  of  healthful  exercise  and  excite- 
ment to  recruit  and  ^exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore  the  tone  of  languid  nature.^ 
This  desirable  object,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  not  accomplished  by  Ithe  dull,  mo- 
notonous, and  even  pernicious  practice  of  listlessly  strolling  about  the  streets 
without  a  definite  or  a  useful  motive ;  still  less,  by  dissipating  the  remnant  of 
their  already  abu«ed  faculties  in  the  unhallowed  atmosphere  of  the  tavern  or  the 
club.  To  the  clerk,  this  course  will  but  accelerate  the  mischief  arising  from 
eight  or  ten  hours'  *  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood ;'  to  the  artisan,  it  is 
Dot  calculated  to  ensure  peaceful  slumbers,  and  to  enable  liim  to  meet  the  doties 
of  the  morrow  ^  with  nen'es  new  braced  and  spirits  cheered.' 

Fo  hypochondriacal,  and  all  other  melancholy  disorders,  people  are  too  apt  to 
acquire  the  notion,  that  mind  alone  is  concerned ;  whereas,  the  body  will  usually 
be  Ibund  to  own  at  least  an  equal  share,  if  not  indeed  the  origin,  of  the  evil. 
Inhere  is  a  mutual  re- action  between  tliem,  and  by  lessening  it  on  one  side,  yon 
diminish  the  pain  on  both.  Hyponchondria  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  regkms  of 
the  stomach— a  very  instructive  etymology.  The  blood  of  a  melancholy  man  is 
thick  and  slow ;  that  of  a  lively  man  clear  and  quick.  A  natural  conclusion 
therefore,  is,  that  the  remedy  would  be  found  in  putting  tlie  blood  into  action. 
^  By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is,  subsists  '  Exercise  is  the  best  means  of  efiecting 
it,  as  the  impulse  given  by  artificial  stimuli  is  too  sudden,  the  eflfect  too  transitory, 
and  the  cost  to  nature  too  great.  Plato  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  medkinal 
powers  of  exercise  for  disorders  of  the  mind,  that  he  said  it  was  even  a  cure 
for  a  wounded  conscience. 
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Impresaed  with  the  truth  of  the  prbciples  here  adraiiced,  tod  eotertaioiBg  a 
strong  coDvictioD  of  the  high  importance  of  the  subject^  teveral  Gynioaatt  bava 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for  their  adTancemeBt,  aiid  the  foUowing  are 
the  laws,  regulations,  purposes,  and  institutions,  which  they  have  adopted. 

Chfrnn/atliai* 

It  a  term  of  very  extended  signification.  By  the  ancieat  Greeks  it  signified 
that  part  of  phynics  which  relates  to  exercises  for  the  health.  It  was  that  branch 
of  education  which  after  certain  prescribed  rules,  tended  to  devebpe  the  bcoily 
powers  of  man,  to  render  his  frame  robust  and  agile,  and  to  fortify  it  against  the 
common  accidents  of  life.  As  long  as  man  possesses  a  body,  and  requires  for  his 
earthly  existence  a  bodily  life,  so  long  must  Gymnastics  form  a  very  principal 
object  of  man's  cultivation. 

Gymncuium* 

Was  the  name  given  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  performed  their  pabfic  ex* 
ercises.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  theorr,  the  practice  must  be  combined  with 
it ;  and,  man,  being  a  social  animal,  that  practice  h  not  to  be  attained  in  solitude. 
The  Gymnast  does  not  arrive  at  his  enviable  pre-eminence  by  hear-say  ;  be  does 
not  bear  about  him  that  delightful  sensation  of  capability  to  perform  and  endora 
what  iff  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  men,  and  by  a  mere  act  of  volition  too,  with* 
out  first  making  repeated  trials  and  efforts,  and  by  witnessing  in  the  Gymnasium 
the  performances  of  others,  thereby  encouraging  the  pleasing  hope,  that  hu  exer- 
tions too,  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Rvdet  of  the  Society  of  Gymntutu 

I.  Tlie  Gymnasts  to  be  classed  according  to  age  and  size,  and  to  be  divided 
into  parties  of  nine  or  ten. 

II.  The  Gymnasts  to  choose  annually  a  Director,  a  Vice  Director,  two  Secre* 
taries,  and  as  many  Leaders  and  Under  Leaders,  as  there  are  parties ; — the  Vice 
Director,  and  two  Secretaries  to  he  also  eligible  as  Leaders. 

III.  The  Director,  Vice  Director,  two  Secretaries,  and  the  Leaders,  form  a 
Committee. 

IV.  The  Committee  constitute  the  deliberative  and  executive  authority  of  the 
Society. 

V    The  Committee  assembles  as  often  as  requisite,  at  least  once  every  mooth# 
VI.  Two  thirds  of  the  members  are  requisite  to  a  legal  meeting. 
Vn.  The  affairs  of  the  society  are  the  object  of  this  deliberation. 

VIII.  The  Director,  or  iu  his  place,  the  Vice  Director,  is  the  President  of  the 
Committee ;  he  summons  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  extraordinary  meet- 
ings, is  the  general  leader  of  the  exercises  of  which  he  devises  the  plan  in  such  a 
manner  that  after  a  certain  time  each  party  may  go  through  the  whole  series, 
and  he  is  the  Superintendent  and  inspector  of  the  Gymnasium. 

IX.  The  Secretary  minutes  down  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  which  he 
reads  before  the  general  assembly  and  records  the  derisions  of  the  Society.  He 
keeps  a  register  of  all  Gymnasts  according  to  their  classes,  with  their  ages,  their 
christian,  surnames,  and  residences,  he  also  manages  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society. 

X.  The  Under-Secretary  represents  the  Secretary  in  his  absence  ;  he  likewise 
keeps  a  register  of  all  Gymnasts  after  their  time  of  entrance  and  secession  ;  re- 
ceives admiiision  money,  and  the  monthly  contributions,  transacts  the  pecuniary 
business,  and  delivers  in  accounts  every  month  before  the  Committee,  and  every 
three  months  before  the  general  assembly. 


than 

thoepy 

particularly,  is  often  mispronoanced 
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m.  The  Leaden  have  the  particular  iofpectioa  and  direction  of  their  respect- 
Hre  clasies,  and  insuuct  them  daring  the  time  of  eiercise,  after  the  plan  devised 
bjr  the  director.  Ooce  ever/  week  thejr  meet  on  the  exerdse  ground  with  the 
Directory  to  perfect  themselves  in  difficult  ezerciees. 

XII.  The  Gymnasts  endeavor  to  attend  regularly  14  the  appomted  dajrs  and 
hourS|  and  to  assemole  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  society;  and  each  of  them 
has  the  right  to  submit  propositions  in  writiag,which  he  must  give  to  the  Committee 
for  discussion. 

XUl.  The  Society  possesses  within  itself  its  own  legislative  power.  Two 
thirds  of  the  members  are  necessary  to  form  a  lawful  assembly.  The  deCbera- 
tioos  of  the  committee  are  to  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly,  and  every  ques- 
tion is  decided  by  a  majority  ol  votes. 

XIV.  £very  spring,  in  tbe  month  of  March,  the  exercises  commence,  and  end 
in  the  mootb  of  October.  During  this  period,  two  days  a  week,  and  from  two  to 
three  hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  them. 

XV.  A  few  days  before  the  exercises  be^n,  the  Director  of  the  last  year, 
summons  the  Gymnasts  to  a  general  meeting,  in  which  the  officers  for  the  current 
year  are  elected. 

XVI.  Persons  wbbing  to  become  members  of  the  Society,  must  write  down 
their  Christian,  surnames,  and  residence,  which  will  be  delivered  to  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  and  if  admitted,  tiiey  must  pledge  themselves,  to  follow  the  rules 
and  laws  of  the  s5ociety,  pay  their  entrance  money,  fix  how  much  they  can  con- 
tribute (not  less  than  half  a  crown  monthly)  and  receive  a  metal-mark  and  a  di- 
gest of  the  institution  and  laws. 

XVII.  Out  of  the  funds,  the  hire  of  the  exercise  ground,  the  repairing  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  tbe  advanced  capital  for  tbe  establishment  are  to  be  repaid. 

XVill.  Societies  forming  themselves  in  other  towns  or  places,  are  to  be  assisted 
by  aid  and  advice,  and,  as  soon  tfs  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  permit,  by  advan- 
ces in  money. 

XIX.  Once  every  year  a  Gymnastic  feast  is  to  be  held,  to  which  the  best 
Gymnasts  from  other  Gymnasiums  are  to  be  Invited.  All  who  wish  to  establish 
a  claim  to  the  prize,  choose  three  arbitrators;  and  the  best  Gymnasts  of  the  day 
receive  a  mark  of  distinction  from  the  Society.  After  the  exercises,  a  simple  re- 
past, seasoned  by  good  nature,  good  sense,  and  a  festive  song,  conclude  the 
whole. 

Speetaiors, 

The  Gymnasium  isnather  a  stage  on  which  the  spectators  are  to  expect  an  his- 
trionic representation,  nor  is  it  a  secret  haU.  To  all  respectable  persons  free  ad- 
mission is  permitted;  but  they  must  content  themselves  with  looking  on,  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  place  allotted  to  visiters.  Thus  every  body  will  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  nature  and  value  of  Gynmastic  exercises,  but 
not  of  interrupting  them.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  than  what  tbe  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes  furnishes,  must  choose  another  opportunity  to  obtain  his  infor- 
jnation. 

Oymntutio  dreu. 

Without  a  permanent  Gymnastic  dress,  the  troublesome  change  of  fashion 
would  destroy  the  exercises  one  after  anothidr,  and  in  the  end  abolish  Gymnastics 
altogether.  A  Gymnastic  dress  must  be  durable,  cheap,  and  adapted  for  all  th^ 
motions.  Unbleached  linen  is  the  fittest  material ;  of  which  each  can  easily  pro- 
cure himself  a  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  The  exercises  must  be  performed 
with  the  bead  and  hands  uncovered,  and  without  a  neckcloth ;  high  shoes  are 
preferable  to  boots. 

T7u  OjfnmatPi  conduct* 

Good  manners  within  the  precincts  of  a  Gymnastura  eflbct  more  Chan  the  best 
laws  work  without.  The  severest  penalty  is  exclusion  from  the  Society.  It  can- 
not be  too  frequently  and  too  effectually  oiforced  on  the  mind  of  the  Gymnast 
Who  is  strongly  imbued  with  a  )nw%  for  his  art,  that  ne  om  shooM  be  awre  careftl 
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to  preserve  an  uopollated  state  of  bodj  and  mind ;  and  leaat  of  all  ihoiild  km 
avail  himself  of  his  bodily  prowess  to  invade  and  set  at  detiance  bis  moral  dQtica» 
Virtue  and  valor  should  form  the  character,  and  force^  freedom,  aod  feativitj 
compose  the  wealth  of  the  Gymnast ;  the  universal  laws  of  moralitj  conatitote 
his  highest  ambition.  Whatever  dugraces  others  is  in  him  also  disgracefoL  To 
become  a  staudard  of  exceUence  siioulo  be  his  constant  endeavor,  for  ceaEaiB|^ 
which,  the  primipal  precepts  are,  iiu  niiremftting  endeavor  to  attain  the  bigbeat 
degree  of  perfection  of  wtiicli  the  powers  of  hb  body  aod  mind  may  be  autcepti- 
ble  ;  to  be  industrious — to  study  his  profession  or  his  art  eaniestly — to  partici- 
pate in  nothing  unmeaning  or  effefuinate,  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
pleasdres,  pastimes,  and  enjoyments,  which  degrade  and  impoverish  bii  youth* 

Reguiaiionifor  the  extreiit  grrnnd. 

I.  No  Gymnast  must  perform  the  eiercise  before  be  baa  taken  off  bis  coafy 
hat,  and  neckcloth. 

If.  No  Gymnast  to  quit  his  class,  and  no  dasa  to  perform  any  other  than  the 
prescribed  ezejcises. 

HI.  No  Gymnast  is  to  smoke,  eat,  or  drink,  during  the  exercises. 

IV.  ^o  Gymnast  to  use  any  part  of  the  apparatus  lor  any  exercises  bat  tboae 
for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

V.  During  the  running  no  one  must  talk. 

VI .  No  Gymnast  to  rest  on  the  ground  when  warm. 

«VII.  No  Gymnast  to  use  any  hot  his  own  leaping-pole  and  bnce,  oa  whicb  bif 
name  will  be  placed. 

VIII.  No  Gymnast  to  ascend  the  ladder  otherwise  than  by  climbisf  with  tbe 
bands. 

IX.  No  Gynmast,  by  any  act  of  annoyance,  to  prevent  another  from  doin|(  tbe 
prescribed  exercises,  which  it  is  hoped  ail  will  unite  in  performing  b  peace  and 
friendship,  joy  and  joUity^the  ancient  boast  and  characteristic  of  £Dg)tsbBeiu 


PROSPECTUS    OF   MB.   EMERSON's     FEMALE   SEMINARY,  AT    WETHERS- 

FIELD,   CONNECTICUT. 

[1*he  Reverend  Mr.  Emerson  conducted,  with  great  success,  a  feamie  acbool 
at  Sauguv  in  thb  state,  and  left  a  strong  impression  of  his  excellent  qaalificatkMia 
for  the  office  of  an  instructer.  His  seminary  at  Wethersfield  is,  we  onderatand, 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  and  the  enlarged  views  of  education  which  ate 
exiribited  in  his  prospectus,  show  him  to  be  well  entitled  to  the  extensive  patro- 
nage which  he  receives.  We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  invit'mg  tbe  attentioa 
of  instructers  to  the  unpretending  pamphlet  which  its  author  has  <knomill«ted  a 
froipeeiut ;  but  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  mentiuntng  as  one  of  tbe  beit 
manuals  hitherto  published  on  the  subject  of  practical  education.  In  a  fatore 
number  we  shall  endtavor  to  do  greater  justice  to  the  extent  and  tbe  value  of 
Mr.  Enscrson^s  ideas  on  the  culture  of  the  female  mind.] 

Brandies  taught. 

The  principal  branches  to  be  pursued  m  the  Seminary,  are  Reading,  Cbirogra- 
phy,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Pfistoiy,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Logic,  Education,  and  Ttie* 
ology. 

Most  of  the  Young  Ladies  will  also  devote  some  attention  to  FronQociationy 
Spelling,  Defining,  P  n-iiiakiug.  Geometry,  Drawing,  PonctuatkMi,  Attrooomy, 
Chronology,  and  £xtgesis. 

The  members  of  the  Seminary  will  receive  their  instractionf  princqpelly  il 
three  Claites,  denomioated  the  Simw^  tbe  Mi4dU  and  tbe  Jtmm^ 
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Junior  Clots. 

The  principal  braDches  to  be  pursued  by  this  class  are  Reading,  Chirography, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Composition,  and  History.  The  following 
books  will  be  used  by  this  class  :  the  Bible,  the  Union  Catechism,  an  English 
Dictionary,  (Walker*s  is  preferred,)  Colbum^s  First  Lesions  in  Arithmetic,  Mur- 
ray's Grammar  and  Eiercises,  Worcester's  Geography  and  Atlases,  and  Morse 
and  Parish's  History  of  New-England. 

For  admisfcioa  into  this  class.  Young  Ladies  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
read  common  prose  with  a  good  degree  of  readiness  and  correctness  ;  to  have 
made  couMderable  progress  in  Spelling;  to  have  a  general  acquaiiMance  with 
"Grammar,  and  some  knowledge  of  bcriptnre  History.     Kequisile  age,  13. 

MiddU  CUuM. 

The  principal  attention  of  this  clasn  will  be  directed  to  Reading,  Chirography, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  and  History. 

For  admisnon  into  this  Class,  Young  Ladies  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  read 
prose  and  poetry  with  readiness  and  correctoeu ;  to  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  spelling  ;  to  be  skilled  in  parsing  firose ;  to  have  coasidorable  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  and  modern  Geography,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  Aritmetic,  and  nine  sections  of  Colbum's  First  LeMons,  and  sHch  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture  History,  as  may  be  gained  from  the  Minor  Historical 
Catechism.     Requisite  age  14. 

The  following  books  will  be  used  by  this  class,  the  Bible,  the  Union  Catechism  ^ 
an  English  I>ic(iooary,  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  Colhum's  Sequel  to  his  First 
Lessons,  Murray's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Abridgement  of  Blair's  LectureS| 
Woodbridge's  [large]  Geography,  with  Woodbridge's  or  Worcester's  maps, 
Whelpley's  Compeod  of  History,  (ioodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Might  Tboughts. 

Senior  Clasi* 

It  is  expected,  that  candidates  for  admission  into  this  Class,  will  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  studies,  pursued  by  the  other  classes ;  though  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  have  studied  the  same  books.  It  is  particularly  required, 
that  they  be  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Colbum's  First  Lessons,  with  Vul- 
gar and  Decimal  Fractions,  Proportion,  Interest,  and  the  Square  Root. 

Thb  Class  will  pursue  their  studies  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  Union  Catechism, 
a  Dictionary,  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Conversations  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Astronomy,  Goldsmith's  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  England,  Goodrich's 
History  of  the  United  States,  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  if  there  be  time,  some 
cheap  coropend  of  Elcclesiastical  History.  This  Class  will  also  receive  special 
instruction  in  Composition.     Requisite  age,  15. 

In  some  special  cases,  individuals  may  possibly  be  received  into  the  Classes, 
a  little  under  the  ages  above  mentioned.  It  is  also  to  be  understood,  that  any  of 
the  above  requisitions  may  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  good  of  individuals  and  of 
the  Seminary  manifestly  require  it.  ^ 

The  Classes  will  be  formed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Seminary.  For  this,  however,  a  few  days  must  necessarily  elapse.  It  is  intend- 
ed, that  each  Young  Lady  of  sufficient  age,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Class,  in  which 
she  may  make  the  greatest  proficiency. 

As  there  will  be  two  recitations  in  a  day,  the  same  individual  may  belong'partly 
to  one  Class,  and  partly  to  another ;  if  such  an  arrangement  shoukl  be  thought 
most  beneficial  to  her.  There  may,  therefore,  be  five  or  six  gradations,  though 
but  three  Classes.  Any  Young  Lady  may,  at  any  time,  be  placed  in  a  different 
Class,  if  it  should  appear  more  conducive  to  her  improvement. 

If  any  Young  Lady  should  find  her  lessons  too  easyi  ibe  may  devote  bar  spart 
aooMQti  eitlicr  to  readiog,  and  cooraltiflig  such  wofkf  «•  naj  conduce  tc  give 
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ber  a  more  thorough  and  extended  view  of  the  branches,  to  which  she  attends  i 
or  she  may  he  advanced  to  a  higher  Class,  or  have  extra  lessons  assigned,  and  at 
the  Montbij  Examination  receive  due  credit  (or  her  extra  performances. 

The  Young  Ladies  are  requested  to  bring  with  them,  any  books,  in  their  poe- 
session,  that  may  be  useful  for  occasional  reading  or  consultation. 

As  every  branch  will  be  taught  as  regularly  and  systematicaUy  as  possiblef 
and  as  it  is  highly  desirable  that  each  student  should  understand  the  reasons  of 
every  operation  and  arrangement,  it  is  earnestly  requested,  that  those  who  ma^ 
join  the  Seminary,  especially  9och  as  have  not  been  members  already,  may  if 
possible,  enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  It  is  hoped,  that  some  tnings 
may  be  suggested  in  the  introductory  lectnre,  which  may  condu<!e  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  \he  Young  Ladies  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction. 

The  Seminary  will  be  open  the  ensuing  season,  dunng  two  terms  of  14  weeks 
each,  separated  by  a  vacation  of  a  fortnight ;  the  first  will  commence  on  the  se- 
cond Wednesday  in  April,  and  the  second,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  July.  Price 
of  tuition,  $  7  a  term,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

PreparcUory  School, 

A  Preparatory  School  has  already  commenced.  Its  principal  object  is  to  pre- 
pare Young  Ladies  for  the  Seminary.  In  this  school.  Young  Ladies  may  be  pre-* 
pared  for  either  of  the  three  Classes.  Young  masters  ako  are  here  instnicted  io 
the  same  branches.  This  school  is  taught  principally  by  Mrs.  and  Mils  Emerson. 
It  will  continue,  till  within  a  fortnight  of  the  opening  of  the  Seminary. 

Price  of  instruction  and  fuel  in  this  School,  42  cents  a  week.    , 

Collateral  SchooL 

This  School  will  commence  at  the  same  time  with  the  Seminary.  It  is  design- 
ed for  Young  Ladies  and  Misses,  who  may  not  be  sufficiently  advanced,  to  join 
the  Seminary. 

Price  of  instruction  in  this  School,  30  cents  a  week. 

The  Seminary  and  two  Schools  are  designed  as  parts  of  a  systematic  course 
of  instruction,  in  which  the  teachers  will  exert  their  daily  efforts  to  render  the 
progress  of  their  pupils  as  pleasant,  thorough,  rapid,  and  useful,  as  possible. 

Price  of  board  $  I  50  cents  a  week,  washing,  fuel  and  lights  not  included. 

Students  can  here  be  accommodated  at  the  usual  prices,  with  such  books,  and 
articles  of  stationary,  as  they  may  have  occasion  to  purchase. 

It  is  hoped,  that  no  person  concerned  will  feel  an  objection  to  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  such  books  and  apparatus,  as  are  indispensable  in  this  brief  literary  coarse. 
'J'hese  are  the  tools  of  the  scholar.  And  what  prudent  workman  ever  grudees  the 
expense  of  his  tools  ?  Good  books  are  surely  among  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
property  we  can  possess.  It  is  to  be  considered  among  the  greatest  blessings  of 
modern  days,  that  they  can  be  furnished  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  The  time  has  been, 
when  the  labor  of  years  must  be  performed  to  purchase  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible* 
The  price  of  many  an  excellent  book  may  now  be  considered  as  a  mere  trtflei 
compared  with  its  real  value  to  him  who  uses  it  faithfully.  How  many  are  there 
whose  literary  progress  cea.«e8  with  their  pupilage,  merely  for  want  of  t>ooks. 
How  many  are  now  babes  in  knowledge  and  pigmies  in  intellect,  that  might  have 
been  men — that  might  have  been  giants,  had  they  only  possessed  suitable  l>ookS| 
and  industriously  improved  them.  Let  the  present  generation  learn  wisdom  from 
the  imperfections  of  those  that  are  past. 

MR.    G,    F,    THAYEr's    SCHOOL,   BOSTON. 

[With  the  merits  of  Mr.  Thayer's  efforts  in  teaching,  the  editor  has  had  pecu- 
liar opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  :  the  school  seems  to  be  conducted  witk 
uncommon  success.  An  observer  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  perfect  order 
and  the  practical  and  minutely  exact  instruction  by  which  it  is  characterised. 
There  are,  in  particular,  two  very  valuable  departments  of  the  course  of  instnic* 
tion,— faealthfui  and  pleasant  eiercise,  authorised  and  superintended  bj  Ibe  teadi* 
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er,  and  a  re^lar  sacceesioo  of  moral  lessons,  calculated  to  be  highly  useful  in  the 
business  and  intercourse  of  life.  In  our  next  number,  we  shall  enter  more  fullj 
into  the  interesting  details  of  the  following  account  with  which  Mr.  Thajrer  bai 
favored  us.J 

Mj  school  ifi  at  present  kept  in  Harvard  place,  in  a  very  convenient  room  40 
feet  long  and  ^6  broad,  lighted  on  four  sides  by  fourteen  windows.  Thoui(h  very 
central  in  it?  location,  it  is  retired  from  noise  and  observation.  Hence,  we  gain 
the  four  grand  requisites  for  a  school,  air,  light,  space,  and  retiredness.  I 
commenced  teaching  my  present  school,  in  a  chamber  in  the  vicinity,  in  1820. 
with  two  pupils,  from  which  my  number  gradually  increa;^  till  IBi^  when  I 
removed  with  about  60  pupils,  to  tHfe  room  1  now  occupy,  sometimes  called  Har- 
vard Hall ;  where  we  have  at  present  sixty  pupils  in  the  ^  all  day'  school,  and  fifty 
— principally  from  the  High  and  Latin  Schools,— at  the  intermediate ; — who,  wi:h 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  between  the  ages  of  7  and  I4.«  The  interior  is  very 
conveniently  arranged,  having  fourteen  rows  containing  room  for  five  pupib  each, 
with  seats  entirely  separate,  and  sufficient  space  between  and  behind  them,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  approach  of  the  teacher,  or  the  egress  of  the  pupil,  without  molesting 
siny  individual.  Each  scholar  has  a  drawer  for  his  l)Ook8,  and  the  standards  un- 
der the  forms  furnish  a  place  to  hang  his  slate,  which,  kept  among  his  books, 
would  Fubjcrt  them  to  injury.  There  are  also  spacious  closets  suitable  for  a  li- 
brary, a  stage  for  declamation,  and  situations  near  tlie  four  corners  of  the  room 
fur  the  teachers'  desks.  Connected  with  the  school  room,  are  a  large  entry  fitted 
to  hang  the  hats,  Szv.  of  all  the  boys,  and  a  small  study  or  recitation  room. 

The  instructcrs  are  four  in  all,  hut  their  departments  are  not  very  definite. 
The  course  of  study  is  at  pre^tcnt  confined  to  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  composition,  geography,  with  the  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  his* 
tury,  and  declamation.  To  which  we  add  exercises  in  mora]  discipline,  and  ele- 
mcnt?  of  gymnastics.  i 

Books  used  are — Picket's  Spelling  book.  Walker's  Dictionary  (New-York 
stereotype  edition,)  Popular  Lessons,  Alden's  Reader,  Scott's  Lessons,  Pierpont's 
First  Class  Book,  Robinson^s  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Colbum's  First  Lessons 
and  Sequel,  GreenleaPs  Grammar,  Murray's  Grammar  (Alger's  edition,)  Mur- 
ray's Exercises,  Woodbridge's  Geography  and  Atlas,  Worcester's  ditto  (stereo* 
type  edition,)  with  atlas,  and  Tytler's  History. — 

The  method  of  instructiod,  &cc.  is  as  follows.  Boys  assemble  at  8  A.  M.  in 
the  warm  season.  We  have  a  monitor  of  order  and  assistant,  appointed  from  the 
first  and  second  classes  in  rotation  each  day,  whose  business  it  is  to  report  all  de- 
viations from  rule  or  duty,  and  keep  a  memorandum  of  them  on  a  slate.  The 
assistant  performs  the  offace  of  monitor  in  his  absence  or  when  he  is  engaged.  He 
is  seated  so  as  to  face  the  whole  school,  and  command  a  view  of  all.  During  the 
first  ten  minutes,  all  boys  marked  the  day  previous,  are  called  by  a  teacher,  who 
states  to  each  his  fault,  that  he  may  not  plead,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  Ae  does 
net  know  vhat  hit  deviation  wat ;  and  any  defence  or  justification  he  may  make, 
is  d^berately  considered,  and  the  mark  consequently  either  sustained  or  lemitted* 
IfHpIca  be  offered,  the  offence  is  reported. — At  ten  minutes  past  8,  boya  are 
comHered  tardy^  and  either  so  reported,  or,  if  the  fault  be  one  of  conmioo  occur* 
rence,  sent  home  for  an  apology.  An  abstract  of  all  the  performances  of  every 
boy  each  day,  is  ke|>t  on  the  class  slates,  and  at  this  hour,  two  of  the  teacherf 
transfer  them  to  each  boy's  particular  account  or  report,  while  a  third  is  engaged 
in  preparing  writing  hooks,  and  mending  pens  for  the  small  boys.  Meantime  the 
the  principal  of  the  school  gives  an  appropriate  order  for  boys  to  take  their  slates 
and  lay  them  before  them,  while  he  reads  to  them  some  interesting  story,  and  off- 
ers  sncb  explanations,  comments,  and  motives  for  cherishing  the  moral  truth  of 
the  tale,  as  \vill  be  apt  to  present  the  whole  in  the  most  engaging  form  to  tlieir 
minds,  that  it  may  not  only  be  understood  and  felt,  but  remembered,  and 
made  the  rule  of  their  aHer  conduct.  He  suffers  no  incident  that  transpires  either 
in  school,  or  abroad,  within  the  circle  of  bis  knowledge,  from  which  any  good 
lesaon  in  truth,  honesty,  fidelity,  benevokace,  magnaDiiiiity,  frateraal  or  iiial  fff<* 
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fectJoD,  obedience,  purity  of  language,  &c.  may  be  derived,  to  go  unnoticed,  ende»- 
▼oring  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  an  ardent  love  of  these  and  the  kindred  virtoet  |' 
ivhile,  at  the  same  time,  he  holds  up  to  detestation  the  opposite  vices.    And  he  hat 
great  satisfaction  in  stating,that  these  exercises  are  attended  to  with  an  interest  and 
a  pleasure,  that  nothing  else  in  school  excites.     Sometimes  he  .invites  boys  to  bring 
with  them  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of  a  given  virtue,  and,  if  written,  reads  them 
to  the  school,  or  if  remembered  by  the  boys,  permits  them  to  relate  them  in  their 
own  language  ;  and  to  induce  them  to  give  some  little  labor  to  this  out  of  scboo1| 
adds  some  trifling  reward.     To  these  recitals  Iboys  listen  with  profound  interest. 
All  who  can  write,  and  very  few  cannot — at  least  well  enough  to  read  for  them- 
selves— are  required  to  note  on  their  slates  every  word  they  do  not  understand  ; 
and  the  teacher  pauses  a  moment  when  any  word  occurs  that  he  thinks  needs 
explanation.     The  reading  finished,  a  bell  is  struck,  and  every  boy  steps  into  the 
ai^le,  all  who  have  written  words  in  one  row,  and  those  who  have  not,  in  aiH 
other.     The  first  boy  reads  a  word  by  the  letters ;  if  spelt  right,  all  who  can  de- 
fine  it,  hold  up  the  hand.     The  teacher  names  one,  who  gives  the  part  of  speecli 
and  definitbn ;  if  not  correct,  another  is  called  on,  and  another,  till  the  appro- 
priate meaning  is  given.     A  second  word  is  read,  and  so  on,  through  the  whol» 
school ;  and  as  one  boy  finishes,  he  falls  in  with  those  who  had  no  words  written. 
It  generally  happens,  that  several  boys  have  the  same  words.    When,  therefore,  a 
word  is  read,  boys  examine  their  slates,  and  if  their  own  spelling  is  correct,  add  tbt 
definition,  and  often  having  none  to  read  themselves,  join  the  other  line.     The 
teacher,  having  first  called  for  atlention  to  foist  grammar^  sometimes  changes  the 
construction  of  a  sentence  while  reading,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  requires  boys  to 
point  it  out.    The  same  course  is  adopted  with  regard  to  pronunciation.     The 
results  of  these  expedients  would  surprise  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  teaching.     The  ear  of  a  child  detects  an  error  in  these  things,  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  and  the  discrimination  exhibited  is  as  exact  as  it  is  pleasing.  This  exer* 
cise  occupies  about  thirty  minutes. 

THE    teacher's    GUIDE   AND   PARENt's    ASSISTANT. 

A  semi-monthly  publication  under  the  above  title  is  proposed  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Parkhurst,  a  gentleman  of  experience  in  the  business  of  instruction.  Tbe  work 
is  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  subscription  list  shall  authorise  the  editor 
to  proceed  with  his  undertaking. 

Temu.  The  work  will  be  published  semi-monthly  in  an  8vo  form,  and  on  su* 
perior  paper.     The  price  to  subscribers  who  pay  in  advance  $  1. 

[The  prospectus  of  the  above  paper  contains  many  judicious  observatiooS) 
which  we  shall  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers.] 

NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

The  last  published  number  of  this  work  contains  some  very  interesting  an^ 
useful  articles  on  the  subject  of  education.  That  on  *  popular  education,^  parti* 
cularly,  we  hope  will  have  an  extensive  and  a  permanent  influence  on  plant  of 
instruction  in  seminaries  of  every  description,  throughout  the  United  Statet^Ah 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  must  be  truly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  impHR* 
ment  in  education  that  a  work  of  the  reputation  and  influence  which  the  Review 
80  deservedly  enjoys,  is  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  so  important  a  braadi 
of  the  public  interests. 

INFANT   SCHOOLS   IN   THE    CITY   OP   NEW-YORK. 

A  public  meeting  has  been  held  in  tbe  city  of  New-Tork,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
establishing  schools  for  infant  children.  We  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  progress  which  is  made  in  this  importaat 
and  interesting  measure  for  promoting  the  moral  and  physical,  as  weU  ai  int^Uec* 
tual,  improvement  of  the  riiiog  population  of  that  city. 
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WORKS   IN   THB  DEPARTSIENT  OF  EDUGATIOIT* 

Pike's  System  of  Arithmetic  abridged :  designed  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  tbe  Science  of  Numbers,  comprebendiog  the  most  perspicu- 
ous  and  accurate  Rules,  illustrated  by  useful  Examples. — To  which  are 
added  appropriate  ^jjeslions,  for  tbe  Examination  of  Scholars ;  and  a 
short  System  of  Book-Keeping. — By  Dudley  Leavitt,  Teacher  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy:  Concord,  N.  U.  1826.  8vo.  pp* 
208. 

Anew  Ciphering- Book,  adapted  to  Pike's  Arithmetic  abridged; 
containing  illustrative  notes,  a  variety  of  useful  Mathematical  Tablet, 
lie.  with  blank  pages  ol  fine  paper,  sufficient  for  writing  down  all  the 
more  interesting  operations.     Concord  :   1826. 

This  work  has  been  so  uoivenally  approved,  and  for  such  a  number  of  years 
received  aa  a  standard  in  its  departmeot  of  educatiooi  that  it  is  not  neceasary  to 
discuss  the  atility  of  its  rules  as  a  work  adapted  to  the  business  of  iostnictkm. 
Tbe  present  fomif  howeveri  in  which  it  appears  with  varioes  additioos  of  what  it 
Hseful  in  commercial  ^e^  and  omissions  of  what  is  obsolete,  possesses  maay  merits, 
^s  divisions  are  more  sunple,  and  more  in  onison  with  each  other,  than  those  of 
most  other  works  of  the  kiad.  There  are  more  illustrations  in  the  present  thao 
in  former  editions  of  this  work.  Every  ptif^  has  a  few  questions  subjoined 
which  will  aid  the  learner  both  in  acquiring  its  principles,  and  applying  them 
in  the  business  of  life. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  additions  to  the  work.  But  the  mott  useful  of 
these  is  the  blank  Ciphering  Book  of  which  the  title  is  eiven  above,  and  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  introductory  matter  well  arranged. 

Pike's  Arithmetic  modernised  and  improved,  though  not  so  weU  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  meotai  discipline  as  the  works  of  Colburo,  is  still  a  valuable  contri- 
Dutioo  to  the  department  of  school  books ;  for  in  many  parts  of  the  country  some 
teachers  are  stiU  too  apt  to  regard  every  attempt  at  unprovement  as  mere  inno- 
yalion.  To  instructers  who  adhere  to  old  standards  the  present  edition  of  Pike 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  prove  very  acceptable. 

A  Spelling  Book  of  the  English  language  ;  or,  the  American  Tutor*s 
Assistant, — intended  particularly  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools. 
The  pronunciation  being  adapted  to  the  much  approved  principles  of 
Walker.— By  £libu  F.  Marshall.  Concord,  N.  H.  1 826.  12mo.  pp. 
156. 

This  spelKog  book,  like  several  others  of  which  we  have  lately  taken  notice, 
contains  many  valuable  improvements.  Tbe  chief  advantage  proposed  in  this 
volume  is  an  abstract  of  Walker's  principles  of  pronunciation,  with  directions  to 
the  teacher  for  the  method  of  using  them  in  practical  exercises.  This  part  of 
Mr.  MarshalPs  book  is  one  which  certainly  will  be  found  very  asefol,  and  espe- 
cially to  instructers,  who  have  not  previously  given  a  systematic  attention  to  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  scholar  who  uses  this  spelling  book,  is  famished,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
quantity  of  reading  lessons,  with  a  useful  collection  of  words  accented  and  ex- 
plained in  the  form  of  a  dictionary.  This  part  of  the  book  would,  we  think,  be 
much  improved  by  being  altered  so  far  as  to  contain  the  meaning  of  every  word 
wtiich  occurs  in  the  spelling  columns,  and,  perhaps,  by  being  limited  to  these  words. 

The  vocabulary  of  proper  names  from  tlie  New-Testament  is  the  least  success- 
Ail  part  of  the  work.  In  ttie  etymology  of  such  names  partxularljr  there  seems 
to  beoccasifjnaily  a  great  want  either  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  or 
ef  accuracy  on  that  of  the  compiler^ 
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BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Edgeworth'8  Harry  and  Lucy.  Parts  I.  II.  III.  IV.  With  the 
Address  to  Mothers,  Little  Dog  Trusty,  Orange  Man,  and  The  Cherry 
Orchard.  Complete  in  one  volume.  With  woodcuts.  Boston,  1826. 
18mo.  pp.  273« 

This  little  Tolume,  of  which  mention  was  made  b  the  intelligence  of  our  laiA 
nnmber,  is  made  pecuiiarljr  valuable  to  parents  by  the  insertion  of  the  pralatoiT 
Address  to  Mothers.  The  book  is  rendered  acceptable  at  the  same  time  to  child- 
ren, by  the  number  and  neatness  of  the  cuts.  In  this  respect  the  present  edhkai 
teems  to  possess  a  great  adFantaee  over  most  others. 

Of  the  works  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth  it  b  hardly  necessarr  for  us  to  speak. 
But  we  should  feel  gratified,  if  any  remark  in  our  pages,  should  induce  a  single 
parent  to  add  this  volume  to  a  juvenile  library  in  which  it  had  not  previously  bad 
a  place. 

The  Early  Lessons,  and  this  portion  of  tbem,  in  particular,  may  be  made,  ■ 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  mother,  to  furnish  more  rational  amuseaieot  as  well  as 
instruction,  than  perhaps  any  other  volume  in  the  English  language. 

Frank.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Parts  I.  il.  HI.  IV.  Complete 
in  one  volume.     Boston,  1826.     IBmo.     pp.  233. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  find  books  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  just  emerg- 
ing from  infancy  ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  stamps  much  of  its  peculiar 
value  on  this  little  volume. 

The  child  to  whom  thu  book  is  read  and  explained,  will  be  early  woo  to  the 
exercise  of  attention,  to  reflection,  and  to  practical  habits  of  niiod.  All  this  will 
be  effected,  too,  without  intervals  of  weariness  and  yawning ;  if  the  mother  only 
takes  care  to  select  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  in 
her  power,  to  show  the  child  the  objects  which  are  described  in  the  book. 

Employment,  amusement,  and  mstruction,  may  all  be  combined  in  this  way, 
•o  as  to  brighten  as  well  as  invigorate  the  infant  mind,  and  whet  its  appetite  for 
the  commg  portions  of  the  |i:reat  banquet  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  which 
education  is  designed  to  furnish. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received  since  our  last,  copies  of 

The  Juvenile  Philosopher, — Cobb^s  Spelling  Book, — Goodrich's  Geograpbyi 
—Frost's  Questions  on  Murray's  Grammar, — Mrs  Taylor's  Practical  Hints,— 
and  Maternal  Solicitude, — Tales  of  the  Bower, — The  Koapsac, — Child's  Mool* 
tor, — and  Franklin  Primer. 

The  sketch  of  a  Flan  for  Self-educating  Societies  will  be  inseKed  ai  eariy  as 
possible. 

A  correspondent  (E.H.)  who  objects  to  our  statements  concerning  an  institutioo 
in  another  State,  is  reminded  that  the  Journal  is  pledged  as  a  record  of  w^af- 
ever  is  doing  in  education,  in  every  part  of  the  country^  and  in  every  seoiinary. 

No.  I  of  Sugg^estions  to  Parents,  and  the  Review  of  Professor  Webster's  Man- 
ual of  Chemistry,  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next  number. 

Typographical  error  in  No.  7,  p.  433,  Hoe  20th  from  the  bottom  i  for  writit^ 
read  reeiiing. 
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WILDERSPIN  ON   THE   EDUCATION   OF   INFANTS. 

Elxereite. 

As  SO  much  has  been  written  on  the  necessity  of  proper  exer* 
else  for  children,  one  would  have  thought  it  absolutely  unnecessary 
for  me  to  have  noticed  the  subject.  But,  ^  custom,  that  plague  of 
wise  men,  and  idol  of  others,'  is  not  so  easily  changed;  hence  a 
custom,  although  it  may  be  quite  contrary  to  reason,  must  be  ri* 
gidly  adhered  to,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  a  custom. 
I  trust,  however,  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  every  thing 
connected  with  the  training  and  educating  of  the  rising  generation, 
will  undergo  a  thorough  revision,  and  that  the  legislative  body  will 
not  think  it  beneath  their  notice  to  attend  to  this  subject.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  men  take  horses  and  dogs  out  for  an  airing,  and 
give  them  exercise;  but  it  is  very  uncommon  to  see  a  governess 
or  master  giving  their  pupils  exercise. — It  is  true  that  we  may 
sometimes  sec  the  children  of  boarding-schools  taking  a  little  exer- 
cise, but  not  nearly  so  much  as  they  ought;  and  when  they  do,  it 
is  turned  to  no  other  account  than  merely  for  the  walk.  So  much 
are  they  rivetted  to  books,  and  confined  to  rooms,  that  it  has  never 
entered  the  mind  of  many  masters  to  teach  by  things  instead  of 
books;  and  yet  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  wide  world  furnishes 
plenty  of  lessons,  and  that  many  of  the  objects  in  nature  would 
prove  the  best  of  booksj  if  they  were  but  read — but  no,  this  is  not 
the  custom.  Give  a  child  a  book  into  his  hand,  and  let  him  addle 
his  brain  over  it  for  two  or  three  hours;  and  if  he  does  not  learn 
his  task  set  him  down  for  a  blockhead:  never  mind  whether  he  un- 
derstands the  subject.  If  he  does  not  learn  his  task,  flog  him« 
No  questions  allowed  by  any^  means.  Nothing  can  be  greater  im- 
pertinence, than  for  children  to  desire  explanation :  let  them  find  it 
out,  as  well  as  they  can.     This  is  part  of  the  old  system;  but  wiH 
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ft  be  argued  that  this  is  the  best  method  to  cultivate  and  treat  the 
human  mind?  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  short  and  miserable,  no  one  has  greater  influence  than  the 
want  of  proper  exercise.  Healthy  parents,  wholesome  food,  and 
proper  clothing,  will  avail  little  where  exercise  is  neglected.  Suffi- 
cient exercise  will  counterbalance  several  defects  in  nursing;  but 
nothing  can  supply  the  want  of  it:  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  strength  of  children. 

The  desire  of  exercise  is  coeval  with  lii'e  itself.  Were  this  prin- 
ciple attended  to,  many  diseases  might  be  prevented;  but  while  in- 
dolence and  sedentary  employments  prevent  two  thirds  of  mankind 
from  either  taking  sufficient  exercise  themselves,  or  giving  it  to 
their  children,  what  have  we  to  expect,  but  diseases  aiid  deformity 
among  their  offspring?  The  rickets,  a  disease  which  is  very  de- 
structive to  children,  has  greatly  increased  in  Britain,  since  manu- 
factures began  to  flourish,  and  people,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain, 
lefl  the  country  to  follow  sedentary  employments  in  great  towns. 
It  is  amongst  these  people  that  this  disease  chiefly  prevails,  and 
not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  ofl^spring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  shows  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing exercise  to  children.  Every  other  animal  makes  use  of  its  or- 
gans of  motion,  as  soon  as  it  can;  and  many  of  them,  when  under 
no  necessity  of  moving  in  quest  of  food,  cannot  be  restrained  with- 
out force.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and 
most  other  young  animals.  If  these  creatures  were  not  permitted 
to  frisk  about,  and  take  exercise,  they  would  soon  die,  or  become 
diseased.  The  same  incHnation  appears  very  early  in  the  human 
species;  but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercise  themselves,  it  is 
the  business  of  their  parents  and  nurses  to  assist  them.  Children 
may  be  exercised  in  various  ways,  and  the  method  we  take  to  ex- 
ercise them  is  shown  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  It  is  a  pity  that 
men  should  be  so  inattentive  to  this  matter:  their  negligence  is  one 
reason  why  females  know  so  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  de- 
sirous to  excel  in  such  accomplishments  as  recommend  them  to  the 
other  sex;  but  men  generally  keep  at  such  a  distance  from  even 
the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  nursery,  that  ma- 
ny would  reckon  it  an  affront  were  they  supposed  to  know  anything 
of  them.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  kennel  or  the  stables;  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  ffrst  rank  is  not  ashamed  to  give  directions  concern- 
ing the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horses,  yet  would  blush  were 
he  surprised  in  performing  the  same  office  for  that  being  who  is  to 
be  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hopes  of  his  country. 

^Arguments  to  show  the  importance  of  exercise  might  be  drawn 
from  every  part  of  the  animal  economy.  Without  exercise,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the 
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'dlfTerent  secretions  duly  performed:  without  exercise  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  solids  rendered  strong  or 
firm.  The  action  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the 
vital  functions,  are  greatly  assisted  by  exercise.  But  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  these  effects  are  produced,  would  lead  us  into  the 
-economy  of  the  human  body,  which  is  not  our  object.  We  shall 
therefore  only  add,  that  when  exercise  is  neglected,  none  of  the 
animal  functions  can  be  duly  performed;  and  when  thb  is  the 
case,  the  whole  constitution  must  go  to  wreck.  A  good  constitution 
ought  certainly  to  be  our  first  object  in  the  management  of  children. 
It  lays  a  foundation  for  their  being  useful  and  happy  in  life;  and 
whoever  neglects  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  offspring,  but 
to  society. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  many  men  have  considered  it  quite  be- 
neath their  notice,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  infant  children,  and 
consequently  have  permitted  their  children  to  be  sent  to  what  are 
called  schools,  and  there  to  be  placed  on  seats  for  hours,  under  the 
care  of  some  person,  who,  in  many  cases,  is  no  more  fit  to  teach 
and  instruct  children,  than  1  am  fit  to  be  a  monarch.  If  any  man  wiU 
take  his  children  into  his  garden  or  fields,  and  encourage  them  to 
ask  questions  on  the  glories,  works,  and  first  great  Cause  of  nature, 
he  will  soon  find  out  the  importance  of  the  thing,  and  the  necessity 
of  his  own  mind  being  well  cultivated,  to  be  enabled  to  answer 
their  questions.  Whatever  men  may  think  of  this  subject,  they 
will  find,  ultimately,  that  the  rising  generation  have  never  had  a 
fair  chance  of  becoming  wise;  because  they  have  not  had  proper 
exercise,  either  for  their  minds  or  bodies. 

While  this  is  the  case,  let  us  not  complain  of  weak  and  thought- 
less children,  or  of  weak  and  thoughtless  servants;  for  the  former 
owe  it  to  the  neglect  of  their  parents  and  the  public;  and  the  latter 
to  their  not  having  been  taught  to  think  at  all. 

Thinking, 

As  I  have  said  a  few  words  on  the  necessity  of  proper  bodily  ex^^ 
€rcise  for  children,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  mental  exercise. 

Now,  thinking,  like  every  thing  else,  may  be  abused;  and  there- 
fore there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  choosing  masters  for  infant 
schools,  possessing  some  degree  of  talent,  and  who  are,  in  some 
measure,  acquainted  with  the  human  mind;  otherwise  they  may  do 
that  which  was  never  intended,  and  thereby  abuse  the  best  of  powers. 
For  instance: — Intense  thinking  is  so  destructive  to  health,  that 
few  instances  can  be  produced  of  studious  persons  who  are  strong 
and  healthy.  Hard  study  always  implies  a  sedentary  life;  and 
when  intense  thinking  is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercise,  the  conse- 
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qucnccs  must  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known,  even  A  few 
months  of  close  appliccUion  to  study  ruin  an  excellent  constitutioD, 
by  inducing  a  train  of  nervous  complaints,  which  could  never  be 
removed.  Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought,  any 
more  than  for  continual  action,  and  would  as  soon  be  worn  out  by 
the  one,  as  by  the  other.  So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over 
the  body,  that  by  its  influence  all  the  vital  motions  may  be  accele- 
rated or  retarded  to  almost  any  degree. 

Thus  cheerfulness  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
mote all  the  secretions;  whereas  sadness  and  profound  thought 
never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a  de- 
gree of  thoughtlessness  is  necessary  to  health.  Indeed,  the  per- 
petual thinker  seldom  enjoys  either  health  or  spirits;  while  the  per- 
son who  can  hardly  be  said  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 
Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  seldom  think  long.  In  a  few 
years  they  generally  become  quite  stupid,  and  exhibit  a  melancholy 
proof  how  readily  the  greatest  blessings  may  be  abused.  Thinking, 
like  every  thing  else,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  injurious; 
and  therefore  those  who  have  charge  of  children  must  endeavor  not  to 
go  into  the  opposite  extreme,  but  allow  the  children  proper  recrea- 
tion, that  they  may  return  to  thinking  the  better,  and  not  by  en- 
deavoring to  do  too  much,  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  of 
doing  any  thing.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  discretion  is  a 
very  essential  quality  in  a  master;  for,  if  instruction  be  not  mana- 
ged with  judgement,  the  child  becomes  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
or  like  fancy  without  judgement,  all  sail  and  no  ballast. 

Truth. 

There  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  hearing  and  speaking  of 
truth.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  man  of  integrity  who  hears  without  any  design  to  betray,  and 
speaks  without  any  intention  to  deceive:  this  admitted,  we  should 
strive  to  our  utmost  to  induce  children  to  speak  the  truth.  But 
our  success,  in  a  great  measure,  will  depend  on  the  means  we  take 
to  accomplish  that  end.  I  know  that  many  children  are  frightened 
into  falsehood  by  the  injudicious  methods  adopted  by  those  persons 
who  have  the  care  of  them.  I  have  known  a  mother  promise  her 
child  forgiveness,  if  it  would  speak  the  truth,  and,  after  having  ob- 
tained confession,  has  broken  her  promise.  A  child,  once  treated 
in  this  manner,  will  naturally  be  guarded  against  a  second  such  de- 
ception. I  have  known  others  who  would  pretend  not  to  punish 
the  child  for  confession,  but  for  first  denying  it,  and  afterwards  con- 
fessing. I  think  that  children  should  not  be  punished  on  any  ac- 
count after  having  been  promised  forgiveness;  truth  being  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  thus  trifled  with;  and  we  cannot  wonder  if 
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k  is  lightly  esteemed  by  children,  after  the  example  is  set  by  their 
parents.  Having  had  several  thousand  children  pass  through  my 
hands,  it  has  furnished  me  with  opportunities  of  observing  the  bias 
of  the  in&nt  mind;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  have  not  found  children 
so  inclined  to  evil  and  falsehood  as  I  had  heretofore  imagmed, 
neither  so  corrupt  as  is  generally  supposed.  For  if  our  dealings 
are  fair  and  honorable  with  children,  we  may  expect  from  them 
much  better  things.  I  do  believe,  when  we  have  ascertained  the 
proper  method  of  treating  children,  it  will  be  found  that  they  came 
from  the  hands  of  their  Creator  in  a  much  better  state  than  we  ge- 
nerally suppose,  and  that  they  are  not  so  prone  to  vice,  cruelty,  lying, 
and  many  other  evils,  as  is  generally  believed;  and  instead  of 
snarling  at  each  other  like  dogs,  I  find  they  will  be  as  kind  and 
good  natured  to  each  other  as  any  race  of  beings  on  earth;  for 
many  of  their  faults  are  often  committed  rather  through  ignorance 
than  intention.  These  things,  therefore,  have  convinced  me  of 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  thorough  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children  from  first  to  last,  and  instead  of  being  almost  the 
last  thing  thought  of  by  our  legislators,  it  should  be  the  first. 

Use  of  Pieluret  in  Infani  SchooU, 

We  have  twelve  pictures  in  Natural  History,  each  picture  having 
a  variety  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and  flowers.  The  first 
thing  we  do  is  to  teach  the  children  the  names  of  the  different 
things,  then  to  distinguish  them  by  their  forms,  and  lastly,  they  are 
questioned  on  them  as  follows:— If  the  animal  is  a  horse,  wo  put 
the  pointer  to  it,  and  say. 

What  is  this?  ^.  A  picture  of  a  horse.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of 
the  horse  ?  A.  To  draw  carts,  coaches,  wagons,  drays,  fire-engines 
caravans,  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  boats  on  the  canals,  and  any- 
thing that  their  masters  want  them.  Q.  Will  they  carry  as  well  as 
draw  ?  j4.  Yes,  they  will  carry  a  lady  or  gentleman  on  their  backs, 
a  sack  of  corn,  or  paoiers,  or  even  little  children,  but  they  must 
not  hit  them  hard,  if  they  do  they  will  fall  off  their  backs;  besides 
it  is  very  cruel  to  beat  them.  Q,  What  is  the  difference  between 
carrying  and  drawing  ?  j4.  To  carry  is  when  they  have  the  whole 
weight  on  their  backs,  but  to  draw  is  when  they  pull  any  thing 
along.  Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  those  horses  that  carry, 
and  those  horses  that  draw?  A.  Yes;  the  horses  that  draw  carts, 
drays,coal-wagons,  8tage-wagons,and  other  heavy  things,  are  stouter 
and  much  larger,  and  stronger  than  those  that  carry  on  the  saddle, 
luid  are  called  draught  horses.  Q.  Where  do  the  draught  horses 
come  from?  A.  The  largest  come  from  Leicestershire,  and  some 
come  from  Suffolk,  which  are  very  strong,  and  are  called  Suffolk 
punches.    Q.  Where  de  the  best  saddla  horses  cone  from!    Jl. 
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They  came  at  first  from  Arabia,  the  place  in  which  the  camel  It 
ao  useful;  but  now  it  is  considered  that  those  are  as  good  which 
are  bred  in  England •  Q.  What  do  they  call  a  horse  when  he  is 
young?  A.  Foal,  or  a  young  colt.  Q.  Will  he  carry  and  draw 
while  he  is  young?  A.  Not  until  he  is  taught,  which  is  called 
breaking  of  him  in,  Q.  And  when  he  is  broken  in,  is  he  very  useful? 
A,  Yes;  and  please,  sir,  we  hope  to  be  more  useful  when  we  are 
properly  taught?  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  properly 
taught?  A.  When  we  have  as  much  trouble  taken  with  us  as 
the  horses  and  dogs  have  taken  with  them.  Q.  Why  you  give 
nic  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  yet  1  endeavor  to  teach  you. 
A,  Ves,  Sir,  but  before  infant  schools  were  established,  little  chil- 
dren like  us  were  running  the  streets.*  Q.  But  you  ought  to  be 
good  children  if  you  do  run  the  streets.  A,  Please  sir,  there  is 
nobody  to  tell  us  how,t  and  if  the  man  did  not  teach  the  horse,  he 
would  not  know  how  to  do  his  work. 

Here  we  observe  to  the  children,  that  as  this  animal  is  so  useful 
to  mankind,  it  should  be  treated  with  kindness.  And  having  ques- 
tioned them  as  to  the  difference  between  a  cart  and  a  coach,  and 
satisfied  ourselves  that  they  understand  the  things  that  arc  men- 
tioned, we  close,  by  asking  them  what  is  the  use  of  the  horse  after 
he  is  dead,  to  which  the  children  reply,  that  its  flesh  is  eaten  by 
other  animals,  (naming  them;)  and  that  its  skin  is  put  into  pits, 
with  oak  bark,  which  is  called  tanning;  and  that  when  it  is  tanned  it  is 
called  leather;  and  leather  is  made  into  shoes  to  keep  the  feet  warm 
and  dry,  and  that  we  arc  indebted  to  the  animals  for  many  things 
that  we  both  cat  and  wear,  and  above  all  to  the  great  God  for  every 
thing  that  we  possess.  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  plan  were 
more  generally  adopted,  in  all  schools,  we  should  not  have  so  many 
persons  ascribing  every  thing  to  blind  chance,  when  all  nature  ex- 
hibits a, God,  who  guides,  protects,  and  continually  preserves  the 
whole. 

We  also  examine  the  children  concerning  that  ill-treated  animal, 
the  ass,  and  contrast  it  with  the  beautiful  external  appearance  of 
the  zebra  ;  taking  care  to  warn  the  children  not  to  judge  of  things 
by  their  outward  appearance,  which  the  world  in  general  are  too 
apt  to  do,  but  to  judge  of  things  by  their  uses,  and  of  men  by  their 
general  character  and  conduct.  After  having  examined  the  chil- 
dren concerning  the  animals  that  are  most  familiar  to  us,  such  as 
the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  dog,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  proceed 
to  foreign  animals,  such  as  the  camel,  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  the 
lion,  &c.  &c.     In  describing  the  use  of  the  camel  and  the  elephant^ 

•  This  answer  was  giren  hy  a  child  five  years  of  age. 
t  This  answer  was  given  by  a  child  of  six  years  of  age. 
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Ifaere  is  a  fine  field  to  open  the  underetandings  of  the  children,  by 
fltatfng  how  useful  the  camel  is  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  how  much  it 
can  carry;  how  long  it  can  go  without  water;  and  the  reason  it  can 
go  without  water  longer  than  most  other  animals:  how  much  the 
elephant  can  carry;  what  use  it  make  of  its  trunk,  &c.  All  these 
things  will  assist  the  thinking  powers  of  children,  and  enlarge  their 
understandings,  if  managed  careliilly.  We  also  contrast  the  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  the  tiger  with  its  cruel  and  blood  thirsty  dispo-^ 
sition,  and  endeavor  to  show  these  men  and  women  in  embryo,  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  plan  to  judge  of  things  by  appearances,  but  that 
there  is  .a  more  correct  way  of  judging,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  business  of  education.  But  working  people  consider  that 
education  consists  merely  in  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  per- 
haps, they  are  not  the  only  persons  who  think  so;  at  all  events, 
few  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  with  young  children,  for  whom  I  am 
attempting  to  legislate.  I  may  observe  further,  that  all  those  per- 
sons who  have  visited  the  school,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, have  approved  of  the  plan;  and  I  do  sincerely  hope,  that  when 
the  British  public  are  made  acquainted  with  the  good  that  is  do« 
ing,  and  is  likely  to  be  done,  by  this  mode  of  teaching  infants, 
many  will  come  forward  and  assist  in  establishing  similar  schools; 
not  that  I  wish  it  to  he  understood  that  I  hold  up  the  school  that  I 
have  charge  of  as  a  model  for  all  others.  No:  when  men  of  talent 
and  penetration  take  up  the  subject,  which  I  hope  they  will,  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  much  more  light  thrown  upon  it;  which  proba- 
bly will  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  system  upon  truly  scientific 
principles.  1  have  hitherto  endeavored  to  act  as  near  to  nature 
as  possible,  without  straining  the  thinking  powers  of  children  be- 
yond their  capacities;  but  should  any  better  plan  appear,  I  will 
most  cheerfully  (if  permitted)  adopt  it. 

With  these  pictures  the  children  are  highly  delighted,  and  of 
their  own  accord,  require  an  explanation  of  the  subjects.  Nay, 
they  will  even  ask  questions  that  will  puzzle  the  teacher  to  answer; 
and  although  there  is  in  some  minds  such  a  natural  barrenness, 
that,  like  the  sands  of  Arabia,  they  are  never  to  be  cultivated  or 
improved,  yet  1  can  safely  say,  that  I  never  knew  a  child  who  did 
not  Hke  the  pictures;  and  as  soon  as  I  have  done  explaining  one,  it 
it  always,  *  Please  sir,  may  we  learn  this?  Please  teacher,  may 
we  learn  that?'  In  short,  I  find  that  I  am  generally  tired  before 
the  children ;  for  instead  of  having  to  apply  any  magisterial  severi- 
ty, they  are  petitioning  to  learn;  and  this  mode  of  teaching  pos- 
sesses an  ad^'antage  over  every  other,  because  it  does  not  interfere 
with  any  religious  opinion,  there  being  no  body  of  christians  that 
I  know  or  ever  heard  of,  who  would  object  to  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  being  thus  elucidated  by  pictures.    Thus  aground-work 
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may  be  laid,  not  only  of  natural  history,  but  of  sacred  history  abo^ 
for  the  objects  being  before  the  children's  eyes,  they  can,  in  Bomm 
degree,  comprehend  them,  and  store  them  in  their  memories.  In- 
deed, there  is  such  attraction  in  pictures,  that  you  can  scarcely  pas» 
a  picture  shop  in  London,  without  seeing  a  number  of  grown  per- 
sons around  the  windows,  gazing  at  them.  When  pictures  were 
first  introduced  into  the  school,  the  children  told  their  parents; 
many  of  whom  came  and  asked  permission  to  see  them;  and  al- 
though the  plates  are  very  conmion,  I  observed  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  reverence  in  the  parents,  scarcely  to  be  expected,  and 
especially  from  those  who  could  not  read. 

By  this  plan,  then,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  way  may 
be  paved,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  almost  to  insure  a 
desire  in  the  children  to  read  the  Bible  when  they  are  able,  and 
by  their  previous  knowledge  of  the  many  leading  facts  contained 
therein,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  them  will  understand  what 
they  read,  and  consequently  read  day  afler  day  with  increased  de- 
light, until  they  have  acquired  such  a  love,  veneration,  and  esteem 
for  the  sacred  writings,  as  all  the  powers  of  evil  will  never  be  able 
to  eradicate. 

It  is  generally  the  case,  that  what  we  have  always  with  us,  be- 
comes so  familiar,  that  we  set  little  store  by  it;  but  on  being  de- 
prived of  it  for  a  time,  we  then  set  a  greater  value  on  it :  and  I 
have  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  children.  If  the  pictures 
be  exposed  all  at  once,  and  at  all  times,  then  there  would  be  such 
-a  multiplicity  of  objects  before  the  eyes  of  the  children,  that  their 
attention  would  not  be  fixed  by  any  of  them;  they  would  look  at 
them  all,  at  first,  with  wonder  and  surprise,  but  in  a  short  time  the 
pictures  would  cease  to  attract  notice;  and,  consequently,  the  chil- 
dren would  think  no  more  of  them  than  they  would  of  the  paper 
that  covers  the  room.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  excite  a  desire  for 
information,  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  some  behind,  and  to  let 
very  few  objects  appear  at  one  time.  When  the  children  under- 
stand, in  some  measure,  the  subjects  before  them;  these  may  be 
replaced  by  others,  and  so  on  successively,  until  the  whole  have 
been  seen. 

The  human  mind  is  susceptible  of  such  an  infinite  variety,  thai 
it  is  continually  seeking  for  new  objects;  and  even  the  most  beau- 
tifiil,  by  being  placed  before  our  eyes  too  frequently,  loses  almost 
all  its  attraction,  and  ceases  to  claim  our  notice.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  children  are  fond  of  this  mode  of  teaching,  unless  it  be 
managed  with  a  proper  degree  of  care,  with  a  view  to  please  as 
well  as  edify,  the  children  will  be  cloyed  by  having  too  much  at 
once;  and  whatever  good  the  teacher  may  wish  to  do  for  his  little 
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pupils,  unless  he  particularly  attend  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
will  most  certainly  defeat  his  own  objects. 

The  following  anecdote  furnishes  •a  striking  instance  of  the  good 
that  may  result  from  the  use  of  pictures* 

A  little  boy,  the  subject  of  the  ibllowing  anecdote,  being  six  years 
of  age,  and  forward  in  his  learning,  I  considered  him  fit  to  be  sent 
to  another  school,  and  sent  word  to  the  parents  accordingly,     llie 
father  came  immediately,  and  said,  he  hoped  I  would  keep  him 
until  he  was  seven  years  of  age:  adding,  that  he  had  many  reasons 
for  making  the  request.     I  told  him  that  the  design  of  the  institu- 
tion was  to  take  such  children  as  no  other  school  would  admit,  and 
as  his  child  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  six,  he  would  be  received  into 
the  National  Sohool;  and  as  we  had  a  number  of  applications  to 
admit  children  much  younger,  I  could  not  grant  his  request.    He 
then  said,  ^^I  nnderstand  that  you  make  use  of  pictures  in  the 
school,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  approve  of  them;   for,"  said  he, 
^^  you  must  know,  that  I  have  a  large  Bible  in  the  house,  Matthew 
Henry's,  which  was  lefl  me  by  my  deceased  mother;  but  like  many 
-more,  I  never  looked  into  it,  but  kept  it  merely  for  show.     The 
child,  of  course,  was  forbidden  to  open  it,  for  fear  of  its  being 
spoiled;  but  still  he  was  continually  asking  me  to  read  in  hy  and  I 
as  continually  denied  him.     Indeed  I  had  imbibed  many  unfavor- 
able impressions  concerning  this  book,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
read  it;  and  I  was  not  very  anxious  that  the  child  should.     Howev- 
er, the  child  was  not  to  be  put  off,  although  several  times  I  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  for  worrying  me;   yet  notwithstanding  this, 
the  child  would  frequently  ask  me  to  read  it,  when  he  thought  I 
was  in  a  good  humor;   and  at  last  I  complied  with  his  wishes. 
^  Please,  father,'  said  the  child,  ^  will  you  read  about  Solomon's 
wise  judgement?'    I  don't  know  where  to  find  it,  was  the  reply. 
*Then,'  says  the  child,  *  I  will  tell  you:  it  is  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  kings.'     1  looked  as  the  child  directed,  and  found 
it,  and  read  it  to  him.     Having  done  so,  I  was  about  to  shut  up  the 
book;  which  the  child  perceiving,  says,  ^  now,  please,  father,  will 
you  read  about  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead?'  which  was  done; 
and  in  short,"  says  the  father,  ''  he  kept  me  at  it  for  at  least  two 
hours  that  night,  and  completely  tired  me  out,  for  there  was  no 
getting  rid  of  him.     The  next  night  he  renewed  the  application, 
with  '  please,  father,  will  you  read  about  Joseph  and  his  brethren?' 
and  he  could  always  tell  me  where  it  was  to  be  found.     Indeed,  h^ 
was  not  contented  with  my  reading  it,  but  would  get  me  into  many 
difficulties,  by  asking  me  to  explain  that  which  1  knew  nothing 
about;  and  if  I  said  I  could  not  tell  him,  he  would  tell  me  that  1 
ought  to  go  to  church,  for  his  master  had  told  him,  that  that  was 
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the  place  to  learn  more  about  it,  and  added,  '  and  I  will  go  wHb 
you,  lather.'  In  short,  he  told  me  every  picture  you  had  in  your 
school,  and  kept  me  so  well  at  it,  that  I  really  got  into  the  habit  of 
reading  fen'  myself ^  with  some  degree  of  delight;  this,  therefore,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  wish  the  child  to  remain  in  the  school.'* 
A  short  time  aflerwards,  the  mother  called  on  me,  and  told  me,  that 
none  could  be  happier  than  she,  for  there  was  so  much  alteration  io 
her  husband  for  the  better,  that  she  could  scarcely  believe  him  to 
be  the  same  man:  that  instead  of  being  in  the  skittle-ground,  in 
the  evening,  spending  his  money,  and  getting  tipsy,  he  was  reading 
at  home  to  her  and  his  children,  and  the  money  that  used  to  go 
for  gambling,  was  now  going  to  buy  books,  with  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bible,  they  were  greatly  delighted,  and  afforded  both 
him  and  them  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit;  that  her  object  in 
calling  was  once  more  to  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  myself, 
for  the  great  benefit  that  had  accrued  to  the  family,  through  the 
child  being  in  the  Infant  School.  Here  we  see  that  a  whole  family 
were  made  comfortable,  and  called  to  a  sense  of  religion  and  duty, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  a  child  of  six  years  of  age;  for  I  have 
made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  w^hole  family  attend  a  place  of 
worship,  and  that  their  character  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation. 
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The  Boy  and  the  triangle. 
One  day  some  visiters  requested  1  would  call  out  a  class  of  the 
children  to  be  examined;  and  having  so  done,  I  asked  the  visiters 
in  what  they  would  wish  the  children  to  be  examined,  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  they  might  hear  the  children  examined  in  Natural 
History,  Scriptural  History,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Geography,  or 
Geometry.  They  chose  the  latter;  and  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  children  accordingly,  and  began  with  straight  lines.  Having, 
as  I  supposed,  continued  half  an  hour  in  this  examination,  we  were 
proceeding  to  enter  into  particulars  respecting  triangles:  and  hav- 
ing discoursed  on  the  difference  between  isoceles  triangles,  and 
scalene  triangles,  I  observed  that  an  acute  isoceles  triangle  had  all 
its  angles  acute,  and  proceeded  to  observe  that  a  right  angle  sca- 
lene triangle  had  all  its  angles  acute.  The  children  immediately 
began  to  laugh,  for  which  1  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  and  told 
them  of  the  impropriety  of  laughing  at  me.  One  of  the  children 
immediately  replied,  '  Please,  sir,  do  you  know  what  w*e  were 
laughing  at?'  I  replied  in  the  negative.  'Then,  sir,'  says  the 
boy,  '  I  will  tell  you.  Please,  sir,  you  have  made  a  blunder.'  I, 
thinking  1  had  not,  proceeded  to  defend  myself,  when  the  children 
repljed^  *  Please,  sir,  you  convict  yourself,'     1  repHed, '  How  so?* 
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*  Why,'  say  the  children,  ^you  said  a  right  angle  triangle  had  one 
right  angle,  and  that  all  its  angles  are  acute.  If  it  has  one  righ^ 
angle,  how  can  all  its  angles  be  acute?'  I  soon  perceived  the 
children  were  right,  and  that  I  was  wrong.  Here,  then,  the  reader 
may  perceive  the  fruits  of  teaching  children  to  think,  inasmuch 
that  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  under  were  able  to  refute  their 
tutor.  If  children  had  been  taught  to  think  many  years  ago,  error 
would  have  been  much  easier  detected;  and  its  baneful  influence 
would  not  have  had  that  effect  upon  society  which  at  this  day  un- 
fortunately we  are  obliged  to  witness. 

At  another  time  I  was  lecturing  the  children  in  the  gallery  on  the 
subject  of  cruelty  to  animals;  when  one  of  the  little  children  ob- 
served, '  Please,  sir,  my  big  brother  catches  the  poor  flies  and  then 
sticks  a  pin  through  them,  and  makes  them  draw  the  pin  along  the 
table.'  This  aflTorded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  of  appealing' to 
their  feelings  on  the  enormity  of  tliis  ofienQe;  and  among  other 
things  1  observed  that  if  the  poor  fly  had  been  gifted  with  powers 
of  speech  like  their  own,  it  probably  would  have  exclaimed,  tMU 
deady  as  follows: — '  You  naughty  child,  how  can  you  think  of  tortu- 
ring rhe  so,  is  there  not  room  enough  in  the  world  for  you  and  me  ? 
Did  I  ever  do  you  any  harm?  Does  it  do  you  any  good  to  put  me 
in  such  pain?  Why  do  you  do  it,  you  are  big  enough  to  know  bet- 
ter? How  would  you  like  a  man  to  run  a  piece  of  wire  through 
your  body,  and  make  you  draw  things  about,  would  you  not  cry  at 
the  pain?  Go,  then,  you  wicked  boy,  and  learn  to  leave  oflT  such 
cruel  actions.'  Having  finished,  one  of  the  children  replied,  ^  How 
can  any  thing  speak  if  it  is  dead?'  ^  Why,'  said  I,  'supposing  it 
could  speak.'  '  You  meant  to  say,  sir,  dyings  instead  of  dcadJ^ — 
I  had  purposely  misused  a  word,  and  the  children  being  taught 
to  think,  easily  detected  it. 

The  dtUiful  child;  or^  prompt  obedience. 

One  of  the  children  happened  to  kick  another:  the  injured  party 
complained  to  the  person  who  then  had  the  charge  of  the  school; 
saying,  '  Please,  sir,  this  boy  kicked  me.'  It  being  time  for 
the  children  to  leave  school,  the  master  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  gate  through  which  the  children  pass,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
^  Kick  away;'  meaning  that  the  complainant  was  to  go  home.  The 
complainant  returned  to  the  other  child,  and  began  kicking  him, 
and  received  some  kicks  himself.  Mr.  Greaves  our  secretary,  who 
was  present,  seeing  two  children  kicking  each  other,  very  naturally 
inquired  the  reason.  '  Please,  sir,'  replied  the  children, '  Master 
told  us!'  '  Master  told  you,'  says  Mr.  Greaves, '  that  cannot  be: 
I'll  ask  him.'  He  accordingly  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  affair, 
and  received  for  answer, '  certainly  not.'  ^  Yes,'  says  the  child, 
'  you  did,  sir.     Did  I  not  tell  you  just  now  that  a  boy  kicked  me?' 
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^  Yes,'  says  the  master, '  you  did/  ^  Their,  please,  sir,'  says  the 
child,  ^  you  told  me  to  go  and  kick  away !'  The  master  immedi- 
ately recollected  he  had  said  so.  lliig  fact  shows  how  improper 
it  is  to  say  one  thing  to  a  child,  and  mean  another.  These  childres 
were  under  the  influence  of  obedience,  and  m  Iht  light  qflruih;  and 
being  in  that  light  tliey  could  see  from  no  other,  and  very  natu^ 
rally  concluded  the  master  meant  what  he  had  said. 

The  Bey  and  the  paper  boai. 

One  day,  when  the  children  were  assembled  in  the  gallery,  I, 
having  none  of  their  usual  lessons  at  hand,  took  from  my  pocket  a 
piece  of  paper,and  promised  them  that  if  they  would  answer  me  every 
question  I  put  concerning  the  paper,  1  would  at  last  make  a  paper 
boat.     I  proceeded  in  the  following   manner: — '  What  is   thisf 
*  What  colour  ?'    <  What  is  its  use  ?'     *  How  made  ?'    <  What  made 
of?'  &c«     These  questions  being  answered  according  to  their  diffe- 
rent views,  and  having  folded  it  into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  obtaioedi 
their  ideas  upon  such  forms,  I  proceeded  to  fulfil   my  promise  of 
forming  it  into  the  shape  of  a  boat;  and  the  children  seeing  me  at 
a  loss,  exclaimed,  ^Please,  sir,  you  can't  do  it;'  which  proved  m 
fact,  as  I  had  forgotten  the  plan,  and  was  obliged  to  make  the  con* 
fcssion.     ^  Then,  sir,'  rejcHned  one  of  the  boys,  '  you  should  not 
have  promised.' 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  I  had  enjoined  the  chil- 
dren to  make  all  possible  use  of  their  thinking  powers;  but  it  ap- 
pears I  had  at  the  same  time  forgotten  to  make  use  of  my  own,  and 
consequently  was  betrayed  into  a  promise  which  I  was  not  able  to 
perform.. 
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[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  an  able  and  inter- 
esting article  in  the  last  republished  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. The  writer's  ideas  are  highly  valuable,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
education;  and  the  strictly  practical  character  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, gives  it  a  peculiar  interest  to  Americans.  Institutions  like 
that  in  London,  are  those  which  the  state  of  society  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  seems  to  require;  and  the  colleges  and  other  literary 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  might,  we  think,  be  benefitted  by 
assimilating,  in  some  respects,  to  an  establishment  so  well  adapt^ 
to  preparation  for  the  actual  business  of  life. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  reviewer's  thoughts  on  academ- 
ical education,  we  have  retrenched  those  paragraphs  which  the 
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tone  of  party  bitterness  renders  unsuitable  for  insertion  in  a  work 
like  ours;  and  which,  though  they  contain  much  forcible  writingi 
would  not,  in  this  country,  be  proper  instruments  to  wield  in  the 
cause  of  improvement.] 

Evert  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge,  that  to  establish 
an  academic  system  on  immutable  principles,  would  be  the- 
height  of  absurdity.  Every  year  sees  the  empire  of  science  en- 
larged by  the  acquisition  of  some  new  province,  or  improved  by 
the  construction  of  some  easier  road.  Surely  the  change  which 
daily  takes  place  in  the  state  of  knowledge,  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  method  of  instruction. 
In  many  cases  the  rude  and  imperfect  works  of  early  speculators 
ought  to  give  place  to  the  more  complete  and  luminous  perform- 
ances of  those  who  succeed  them.  Even  the  comparative  value 
of  languages  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations*  The  same  tongue 
which  at  one  period  may  be  richer  than  any  other  in  valuable 
works,  may,  some  centuries  after,  be  poorer  than  any.  That, 
while  such  revolutions  take  place,  education  ought  to  remain 
unchanged,  is  a  proposition  too  absurd  to  be  maintained  for  a 
moment. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  education  should,  by  a  gradual  and  con- 
stant change,  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  every  generation, 
how  is  this  object  to  be  secured?  We  answer— only  by  perfect 
freedom  of  coippetition.  Under  such  a  system,  every  possible 
exigence  would  be  met.  Whatever  language,  whatever  art, 
whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time  be  useful  to  know,  thai 
men  would  surely  learn,  and  would  as  surely  find  instructers  to 
teach.  The  professor  who  should  persist  in  devoting  his  attention 
to  branches  of  knowledge  which  had  become  useless,  would  soon 
be  deserted  by  his  pupils.  There  would  be  as  much  of  every  sort 
of  information  as  would  afford  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  possess* 
or, — and  no  more. 

But  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  our  Universities  prevent 
this  salutary  rivalry  from  taking  place.  In  its  stead  is  introduced 
an  unnatural  system  of  premiums,  prohibitions,  and  apprentice- 
ships. Enormous  bounties  are  lavished  on  particular  acquirements; 
and,  in  consequence,  there  is  among  our  youth  a  glut  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  a  lamentable  scarcity  of  every  thing 
else. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studies  which 
are  encouraged  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  should  reprobate 
with  the  same  severity  a  system  under  which  a  like  exclusive  pro- 
tection should  be  extended  to  French  or  Spanish,  Chemistry  or 
Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or  Political  Economy.     Some  of  these 
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branches  of  knowledge  are  very  important.  But  they  may  not  al« 
ways  be  equally  important.  Five  hundred  years  hence,  the  Bur* 
mese  language  may  contain  the  most  valuable  books  in  the  world.^ 
Sciences,  for  which  there  is  now  no  name,  and  of  which  the  first 
rudiments  are  still  undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatest  de- 
mand. Our  objection  is  to  the  principle.  We  abhor  intellectual 
perpetuities.  A  chartered  and  endowed  college,  strong  in  its 
wealth  and  in  its  degrees,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  teach  what 
is  useful;  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn  what  is  useless.  £very 
fashion  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  enters 
into  its  constitution  and  partakes  of  its  immortality.  Its  abuses 
savor  of  the  reality,  and  its  prejudices  vest  in  mortmain  with  its 
lands.  In  the  present  instance,  the  consequences  are  notorious. 
We  every  day  see  clever  men  of  four  and  five-and-twenty,  loaded 
with  academical  honors  and  rewards, — scholarships,  fellowships, 
whole  cabinets  of  medals,  whole  shelves  of  prize  books, — enter 
into  life  with  their  education  still  to  begin,  unacquainted  with  the 
history,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  say,  the  language  of  their 
country,  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  live,  unacquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  of  moral 
and  political  science!  Who  will  deny  that  this  is  the  state  of 
things  ?  Or  who  will  venture  to  defend  it  ? 

This  is  no  new  complaint.  Long  before  society  had  so  far  out- 
stripped the  colleges  in  the  career  of  improvement  as  it  has  since 
done,  the  evil  was  noticed  and  traced  to  its  true  cause,  by  that 
great  philosopher  who  most  accurately  mapped  all  the  regions  of 
science,  and  furnished  the  human  intellect  with  its  most  complete 
Itinerary.  '  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^  that  the 
dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to  professory  learning, 
hath  not  only  had  a  malign  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences, 
but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments:  For 
hence  it  proceedeth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able 
men  to  serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no ,edttcatiam 
collegiate  which  is  fre^,  where  such  as  were  so  disposed  might  give 
themselves  to  histories,  modern  languages,  books  of  policy  and 
civil  discourse,  and  other  like  enablements  unto  causes  of  state.'* 
The  warmest  admirers  of  the  present  system  will  hardly  deny,  that, 
if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  must  be  a  much  great* 
er  evil  in  the  nineteenth.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  is 
now  what  it  was  then.  That  of  every  modern  language  has  re- 
ceived considerable  accessions.  And  surely,  *  books  of  policy  and 
civil  discourse'  are  as  important  to  an  English  gentleman  of  th« 
present  day,  as  they  could  be  to  a  subject  of  James  the  First. 

^Advancemeot  of  Learning,  Book  II. 
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We  repeat,  that  we  are  not  disparaging  either  the  dead  languages 
erthe  exact  sciences.  We  only  say,  that  if  they  are  useful  they 
will  not  need  peculiar  encouragement,  and  that,  if  they  are  useless, 
they  ought  not  to  receive  it.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  pres- 
ent system  is  necessary  to  promote  the  study  of  classical  and  math- 
ematical knowledge,  are  the  persons  who  really  depreciate  those 
pursuits.  They  do  in  fact  declare,  by  implication,  that  neither 
amusement  nor  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  no  man 
has  any  motive  to  employ  his  time  upon  them,  unless  he  expects 
that  they  may  help  him  to  a  fellowship. 

The  utility  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  felt  in  every  part  of 
the  system  of  life,  and  acknowledged  by  every  rational  man.  But 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  people  ought  to  be  paid  to  acquire  it. 
A  scarcity  of  persons  capable  of  making  almanacs  and  measuring 
land,  is  as  little  to  be  apprehended  as  a  scarcity  of  blacksmiths. 
In  fact,  very  few  of  our  academical  mathematicians  turn  their 
knowledge  to  such  practical  purposes.  There  are  many  wranglers 
who  have  never  touched  a  quadrant.  What  peculiar  title  then  has 
the  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such 
costly  remuneration  ?  The  answer  is  well  known.  It  makes  men 
good  reasoners:  it  habituates  them  to  strict  accuracy  in  drawing 
inferences.  In  this  statement  there  is  unquestionably  some  truth. 
A  man  who  understands  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  the 
closest  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning,  is  likely  to  reason  better  than  an- 
other on  points  not  mathematical,  as  a  man  who  can  dance  gene- 
rally walks  better  than  a  man  who  cannot.  But  no  people  walk  so 
ill  as  dancing-masters,  and  no  people  reason  so  ill  as  mere  mathe- 
maticians. They  are  accustomed  to  look  only  for  one  species  of 
evidence ;  a  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  transactions  of  life 
do  not  admit.  When  they  come  from  certainties  to  probabilities, 
from  a  syllogism  to  a  witness,  their  superiority  is  at  an  end.  They 
resemble  a  man  who,  never  having  seen  any  object  which  was  not 
either  black  or  white,  should  be  required  to  discriminate  between 
two  near  shades  of  grey.  Hence,  on  questions  of  religion,  policy, 
or  common  life,  we  perpetually  see  these  boasted  demonstrators 
either  extravagantly  credulous,  or  extravagantly  sceptical.  That 
the  science  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  liberal  education,  we 
admit.  But  it  is  only  an  ingredient,  and  an  ingredient  which  is 
peculiarly  dangerous,  unless  diluted  by  a  large  admixture  of  others. 
To  encourage  it  by  such  rewards  as  are  bestowed  at  Cambridge, 
is  to  make  the  occasional  tonic  of  the  mind  its  morning  and  eve- 
ning nutriment. 

The  partisans  of  classical  literature  are  both  more  numerous 
and  more  enthusiastic  than  the  mathematicians;  and  the  ignorant 
violence  with  which  their  cause  has  sometimes  been  assailed,  han 
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added  to  its  popularity.  On  this  subject  we  are  sure  that  we  are 
at  least  impartial  judges.  We  feel  the  warmest  admiration  for 
the  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
beneiits  which  mankind  has  owed  to  them.  But  we  would  no  more 
suffer  a  pernicious  system  to  be  protected  by  the  reverence  which 
is  due  to  them,  than  we  would  show  our  reverence  for  a  saint  by 
erecting  his  shrine  into  a  sanctuary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said,  that  ancient  literature  Was  the  bA 
in  which  ail  the  civilibation  of  the  world  was  preserved  during  the 
deluge  of  barbarism.  VV  e  conless  it.  But  we  do  not  read  thai 
Nouh  thought  himself  bound  to  live  in  the  ark  afler  the  deluge  had 
subsided.  When  our  ancestors  first  began  to  consider  the  study 
of  the  classics  as  the  principal  part  of  education,  little  or  nothing 
worth  reading  was  to  be  found  in  any  modern  language.  Circum- 
stances have  confessedly  changed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  change 
of  system  may  be  desirable  ? 

Our  opinion  of  the  Latin  tongue  will,  we  fear,  be  considered 
heretical.  We  cannot  but  think  that  its  vocabulary  is  miserably 
poor,  and  its  mechanism  deficient,  both  in  power  and  precision. 
The  want  of  a  defmite  article,  and  of  a  distinction  between  the 
preterite  and  the  aorist  tenses,  are  two  defects  which  are  alone 
suthcient  to  place  it  below  any  other  language  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  In  its  most  flourishing  era  it  was  reproached  with 
poverty  of  expression.  Cicero,  indeed,  was  induced,  by  his  pa^ 
triotic  feelings  to  deny  the  charge.  But  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  Greek  words  in  his  most  hurried  and  familiar  letters,  and  the 
frequent  use  which  he  is  compelled  to  make  of  them  in  spite  of  all 
his  exertions  to  avoid  them,  in  his  philosophical  works,  fully  prove 
that  even  this  great  master  of  the  Latin  tongue  felt  the  evil  which 
he  labored  to  conceal  from  others. 

We  do  not  think  much  better  of  the  writers,  as  a  body,  than  of 
the  language.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  born  old.  All  the 
signs  of  decrepitude  were  on  it  in  the  cradle.  We  look  in  vain 
for  the  sweet  lisp  and  the  graceful  wildness  of  an  infant  dialect. 
We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  great  creative  mind, — for  a  Homer 
or  a  Dante,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Cervantes.  In  their  place  we 
have  a  crowd  of  fourth-rate  and  fifth -rate  authors,  translators,  and 
imitators  without  end.  The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian  philosophy 
and  poetry  was  fatal  to  the  Romans.  They  would  have  acquired 
more  wealth,  if  they  had  succeeded  to  less.  Instead  of  accumiH 
lating  fresh  intellectual  treasures,  they  contented  themselves  with 
enjoying,  disposing  in  new  forms,  or  impairing  by  an  injudicious 
management,  those  which  they  took  by  descent.  Hence,  in  most 
of  their  works,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  spontaneous  and  racy, 
scarcely  any  originality  in  the  thoughts^  scarcely  any  idiom  in  the 
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.Style.  Their  poetry  tastes  of  the  hot-house.  It  is  transplanted 
from  Greece,  with  the  earth  of  Pindus  clinging  round  its  ro^ts.  It 
is  nursed  in  careful  seclusion  from  the  Italian  air.  The  gardeners 
are  often  skilful;  but  the  fruit  is  almost  always  sickly.  One  hardy 
and  prickly  shrub,  of  genuine  Latin  growth,  must  indeed  be  ex- 
cepted. Satire  was  the  only  indigenous  produce  of  Homan  talent; 
end,  in  our  judgement,  by  far  the  best. 

We  are  oflen  told  the  Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammat- 
ical than  the  English;  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  study 
it,  in  order  to  speak  Euglish  with  elegance  and  accuracy.  This  is 
one  of  those  remarks  which  are  repeated  till  they  pass  into  axioms, 
only  because  they  have  so  little  meaning,  that  nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  refute  them  at  their  first  appearance.  If  those  who 
say  that  the  Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammatical  than  the 
English,  mean  only  that  it  is  more  regular,  that  there  are  fewer 
exceptions  to  its  general  laws  of  derivation,  inflection,  and  con- 
struction, we  grant  it.  This  is,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the 
orator  and  the  poet,  rather  a  defect  than  a  merit;  but  be  it  merit  or 
defect,  it  can  in  no  possible  way  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  any 
other  language.  It  would  be  about  as  resonable  to  say,  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  Code  Napoleon  renders  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
England  easier  than  formerly.  If  it  be  meant,  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  formed  in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  grammar  than  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  relations 
which  words  bear  to  each  other  are  more  strictly  analogous  to  the 
relations  between  the  ideas  which  they  represent  in  Latin  than  in 
English,  ^e  venture  to  doubt  the  fact.  We  are  quite  sure,  that 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  repeat  the  hackneyed  remark 
on  which  we  are  commenting,  have  ever  considered  whether  there 
foe  any  principles  of  grammar  whatever,  anterior  to  positive  enact- 
ment,— any  solecism  which  is  a  malum  in  se,  as  distinct  from  a 
ma/um  prohibitum.  Or,  if  we  suppose  that  there  exist  such  princi- 
ples, is  not  the  circumstance,  that  a  particular  rule  is  found  in  one 
language  and  not  in  another,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  one  of 
those  principles?  That  a  man  who  knows  Latin  is  Ukely  to  know 
English  better  than  one  who  does  not,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  this 
advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of  Latin.  Every  language 
throws  light  on  every  other.  There  is  not  a  single  foreign  tongue 
which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man  of  sense  some  new  considerations 
respecting  his  own.  We  acknowledge,  too,  that  the  great  body  of 
our  educated  countrymen  learn  to  grammaticise  their  English  by 
means  of  their  Latin.  .  This,  however,  proves,  not  the  usefulness 
of  their  Latin,  but  the  folly  of  their  other  instructors.  Instead  of 
being  a  vindication  of  the  present  system  of  education,  it  is  a  high 
charge  against  it.  A  man  who  thuiks  the  knowledge  of  Latin  er- 
roL.  I.  57 
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sential  to  the  purity  of  English  diction,  either  has  never  conversedf 
with  an  accomplished  woman,  or  does  not  deserve  to  have  con- 
versed with  her.  We  are  sure,  that  all  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  public  speaking  must  have  observed,  that  the  ora- 
tors who  are  fondest  of  quoting  Latin,  are  by  no  means  the  most 
scrupulous  about  marring  their  native  tongue.  We  could  mention 
several  members  of  parliament,  who  never  fail  to  usher  in  their 
scraps  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen  false  concords. 

The  Latin  language  is  principally  valuable  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Greek — the  insignificant  portico  of  a  most  chaste  and  majestic 
fabric.  On  this  subject,  our  confession  of  faith  will,  we  trust,  be 
approved  by  the  most  orthodox  scholar.  W^e  cannot  refuse  our 
admiration  to  that  most  wonderful  and  perfect  machine  of  human 
thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  harmony,  the  gigantic  power,  the  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  the  infinite  wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable  fe- 
licity of  expression,  in  which  are  united  the  energy  of  the  English, 
the  neatness  of  the  French,  the  sweet  and  ini'antine  simplicity  of 
the  Tuscan.  Of  all  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposes 
both  of  science  and  of  elegant  literature.  The  philosophical  vo- 
cabularies of  ancient  Rome,  and  of  modern  Europe,  have  been 
derived  from  that  of  Athens.  Yet  noue  of  the  imitations  has  ever 
approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  original,  it  traces 
with  ease  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost  in  every  other  lan- 
guage. It  draws  lines  where  all  the  other  instruments  of  the  rea- 
son only  make  blots.  Nor  is  it  less  distinguished  by  the  facilities 
which  it  affords  to  the  poet.  There  are  pages  even  in  the  Greek 
dictionaries  over  which  it  is  impossible  to  glance  without  delight. 
Every  word  suggests  some  pleasant  or  striking  image,  which, 
wholly  unconnected  as  it  is  with  that  which  precedes  or  that  which 
follows,  gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  with  that  which  we  derive 
from  reading  the  Adonais  of  poor  Shelley,  or  from  looking  at  those 
elegant  though  unmeaning  friezes,  in  which  tlie  eye  wanders  along 
a  line  of  beautiful  faces,  graceful  draperies,  stags,  chariots,  altars, 
and  garlands.  The  literature  is  not  unworthy  of 'the  language.  It 
may  boast  of  four  poets  of  the  very  first  order.  Homer,  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,— of  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of 
orators — of  Aristotle,  who  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  same  rank 
among  philosophers,  and  of  P}ato,  who,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory 
of  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.*  These  are  the 
great  names  of  Greece;  and  to  these  is  to  be  added  a  long  list  of 
ingenious  moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of  poets  who,  in  the 
lower  departments  of  their  art,  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  and  of 
historians  who,  at  least  in  the  talent  of  narration,  have  never  been 
equalled. 
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It  was  jaBtly  said  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  FifU),  that  to  learo 
«  new  language  was  to  acquire  a  new  soui.  He  who  is  acquaint- 
ed only  with  the  writers  of  his  native  tongue,  is  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger of  confounding  what  is  accidental  with  what  is  essential,  and  ' 
of  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of  thought,  which  belong  only 
to  his  own  age  and  country,  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
man.  Initiated,  into  foreign  literature,  he  finds  that  principles  of 
politics  and  murals,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  he  has  hither- 
to supposed  to  be  unquestionable, — because  he  never  heard  them 
questioned, — have  been  held  by  large  and  enlightened  communi- 
ties; that  feelings,  which  are  so  universal  among  his  contempori^ 
ries,  that  he  had  supposed  them  instinctive,  have  been  unknown  to 
whole  generations;  that  images,  which  have  never  failed  to  excite 
the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  he  has  lived,  have  been  thought 
sublime  by  millions.  He  thus  loses  that  Chinese  cast  of  mind» 
that  stupid  contempt  for  every  thing  beyond  the  walls  of  his  celes- 
tial empire,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  former  ignorance.  New 
associations  take  place  among  his  ideas.  He  doubts  where  he 
formerly  dogmatised.  He  tolerates  where  he  formerly  execrated. 
He  ceases  to  confound  that  which  is  universal  and  eternal  in  hu- 
man passions  and  opinions  with  that  which  is  local- and  temporary. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  effects  which  results  from  studying 
the  literature  of  other  countries;  and  it  is  one  which  the  remains 
of  Greece,  composed  at  a  remote  period,  and  in  a  state  of  society 
widely  different  from  our  own,  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce. 

But  though  we  are  sensible  that  great  advantages  may  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  we  think  that  they  may  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  And  we  think  that  seven  or  eight 
years  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  to  enter  into  active  life  at  two  or 
three  and-twenty,  is  too  high  a  price.  Those  are  bad  economists 
who  look  only  to  the  excellence  of  the  article  for  which  they  are 
bargaining,  and  never  ask  about  the  cost.  The  cost,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  too  often  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  portion  of  time 
during  which  a  fund  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be  stored  up,  and 
the  foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid.  No  yrson  doubts 
that  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  the  classics.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  much  gold  may  be  found  in  Spain.  But  it  by 
no  means  necessarily  follows,  that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanish 
mines,  or  to  learn  the  ancient  languages.  Before  the  voyage  of 
Columbus,  Spain  supplied  all  Europe  with  the  precious  metals. 
The  discovery  of  America  changed  the  state  of  things.  New 
mines  were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater 
plenty,  and  with  less  labor.  The  old  works  were  therefore  aban- 
doned— it  being  manifest,  that  those  who  persisted  in  laying  out 
capital  on  them  would  be  undersold  and  ruined.    A  new  world  o{ 
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literature  and  science  has  also  been  discovered.  New  veins  ef 
iLtellectual  wealth  have  been  laid  open.  But  a  monstrous  b>  Htem 
oi  bounties  and  prohibitions  compels  us  still  to  go  on  delving  lor  a. 
few  glittering  grains  in  the  dark  and  laborious  shait  of  antiquity, 
instead  of  penetrating  a  district  which  would. reward  a  less  pauiiol 
search  with  a  more  lucrative  return,  if,  alter  the  conquest  oi*  Fe-  ' 
rUy  Spain  had  enacted  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  old  mines  to 
maintain  a  competition  against  the  new,  a  hundred  pistoles  should 
be  given  to  every  person  who  should  extract  an  ounce  ol  goid  i'roia 
them,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

'  We  will  admit  that  the  Greek  language  is  a  more  valuable  Ian* 
guage,  than  the  l^Yench,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spanish.  But  whether 
it  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  three  together,  may  be  doubted; 
and  that  all  the  three  may  be  acquired  in  less  than  half  the  time  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tho 
Greek,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all.  Nor  does  the  evil  end  here. 
Not  only  do  the  modem  dialects  of  the  continent  receive  less  at- 
tention than  they  deserve,  but  our  own  tongue,  second  to  that  of 
Greece  alone  in  force  and  copiousness,  our  own  literature,  second 
to  none  that  ever  existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  phi- 
losophy, is  unpardonably  neglected.  All  the  nineteen  plays  of 
Euripides  are  digested,  from  the  first  bubbling  froth  of  the  Hecuba, 
to  the  last  vapid  dregs  of  the  Electra;  while  our  own  sweet  Fietch* 
er,  the  second  name  of  the  modern  drama,  in  spite  of  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  and  iJl  the  luxury  of  his  tenderness,  is  suiiered 
to  lie  neglected.  The  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  is  aban- 
doned for  the  Theotetus  and  the  Phoedon.  We  have  known  the 
dates  of  all  the  petty  skirmishes  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  carefully 
transcribed  and  committed  to  memory,  by  a  man  who  thought  that 
Hyde  and  Clarendon  were  two  different  persons!  That  such  m 
man  has  paid  a  dear  price  for  his  learning,  will  be  admitted.  But, 
it  may  be  said,  he  has  at  least  something  to  show  for  it.  Unhap- 
pily he  has  sacrificed,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  the  very  things  with- 
out which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  it.  He  has  acted  like 
a  man  livingin  a  small  lodging,  who,  instead  of  spending  his  money 
in  enlarging  his  apartments  and  fitting  them  up  conimodiously,^ 
should  lay  it  all  out  on  furniture  fit  only  for  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir. 
His  little  rooms  are  blocked  up  with  bales  of  rich  stufiis  and  heaps 
of  gilded  ornaments,  which  have  cost  more  than  he  can  aUbrd,  yet 
which  he  has  no  opporturfity  and  no  room  to  display.  Elegant  and 
precious  in  themselves,  they  are  here  utterly  out  of  place;  and  their 
possessor  finds  that,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  he  has  bought  nothing 
but  inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who  has  not  seen  men  to  whooi 
ancient  learning  is  an  absolute  curse,  who  have  labored  only 
to  accumulate  what  they  cannot  enjoy?    They  come  foitb  ii 
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the  world,  expecting  to  find  only  a  larger  university.  They  find 
that  they  are  surrounded  by  people  who  have  not  the  least  respect 
for  the  skill  with  which  they  detect  etymologies,  and  twist  corrupt 
Epodes  into  something  like  meaning. .  Classical  knowledge  is  in- 
deed valued  by  all  intelligent  men;  but  not  such  classical  knowl- 
edge as  theirs.  To  be  prized  by  the  public,  it  roust  be  refined 
from  its  grosser  particles,  burnished  into  splendor,  formed  into 
graceful  ornaments,  or  into  current  coin.  Learning  in  the  ore, 
learning  with  all  the  dross  around  it,  is  nothing '  to  the  common 
spectator.  He  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel;  and  leaves  the  rare 
and  valuable  clod,  to  the  few  who  have  the  skill  to  detect  its  qual- 
ities, and  the  curiosity  to  prize  them. 

No  m^n,  we  allow,  can  be  said  to  have  received  a  complete  and 
liberal  education,  unless  he  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages.  But  not  one  gentleman  in  fifty  can  possibly 
receive  what  we  should  call  a  complete  and  liberal  education* 
That  term  includes  not  only  the  ancient  languages,  but  those  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  It  includes  mathematics,  the 
experimental  sciences,  and  moral  philosophy.  An  intimate  ac- 
quaintance both  with  the  profound  and  polite  parts  of  English  lite- 
rature is  indispensable.  Few  of  those  who  are  intended  for  pro- 
fessional or  commercial  life  can  find  time  for  all  these  studies.  It 
necessarily  follows,  that  some  portion  of  them  must  be  given  up: 
And  the  question  is,  what  portion?  We  say,  provide  for  the  mind 
as  you  provide  for  the  body, — first  necessaries, — then  conveniences, 
—lastly,  luxuries.  Under  which  of  those  heads  do  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  come?  Surely  under  the  la:)t.  Of  all  the  pursuits 
which  we  have  mentioned,  they  require  the  greatest  sacrifice  of 
time.  He  who  can  afibrd  time  for  them,  and  for  the  others  also,  is 
perfectly  right  in  acquiring  them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  is 
wise,  be  content  to  go  without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue 
his  studies  till  his  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let 
him  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  If  he  must  terminate  them  at  one  and 
twenty,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
modern  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  into  active  life  at  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best  that  he  should  confine  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue,  and  thoroughly  imbue  hia 
mind  with  the  spirit  of  its  best  writers.  But  no!  the  artificial  re- 
straints and  encouragements  which  our  academic  system  has  intro- 
duced have  altogether  revened  this  natural  and  salutary  order  of 
things.  We  deny  ourselves  what  is  indispensable,  that  we  may  pro- 
cure what  is  superfluous.  We  act  like  a  day-laborer  who  should 
stint  himself  in  bread,  that  he  might  now  and  then  treat  himself  with 
a  pottle  of  January  strawberries.  Cicero  tells  us,  in  the  Offices, 
a  whin^sical  anecdote  of  Cato  the  Censor.    Somebody  asked  hioi. 
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what  was  the  best  mode  of  employing  capital.  He  said,  To  farm 
good  pasture  land.  What  the  next?  To  farm  middling  pasture 
land.  What  next?  To  farm  bad  pasture  land.  Now  the  notioR» 
which  prevail  in  England  respecting  classical  learning  seem  to  us 
very  much  to  resemble  those  which  the  old  Roman  entertained  with 
regard  to  his  favorite  method  of  cultivation.  Is  a  young  man  able 
to  spare  the  time  necessary  for  passing  through  the  university?  Make 
him  a  good  classical  scholar!  But  a  second,  instead  of  residing  at  the 
university,  must  go  into  business  when  he  leaves  school.  Make 
him  then  a  tolerable  classical  scholar!  A  third  has  still  less  time 
for  snatching  up  knowledge,  and  is  destined  for  active  employment 
while  still  a  boy.  Make  him  a  bad  classical  scholar!  If  he  does 
not  become  a  Flaminius  or  a  Buchanan,  he  may  learn  to  write  non- 
sense verses.  If  he  does  not  get  on  to  Horace,  he  may  read  the 
first  book  of  Ccesar.  If  there  is  not  time  even  for  such  a  degree 
of  improvement,  he  may  at  least  be  flogged  through  that  immemo- 
rial vestibule  of  learning!  'Quisdocet?  Who  teacheth?  Magister 
docct.  The  master  teacheth.'  Would  to  heaven  that  he  taught 
something  better  worth  knowing! 

All  these  evils  are  produced  by  the  state  of  our  universities. 
Where  they  lead,  those  who  prepare  pupils  for  them,  are  forced  to 
follow.  Under  a  ^ree  system,  the  ancient  languages  would  be  leas 
read,  but  quite  as  much  enjoyed.  We  should  not  see  so  many  lads 
who  have  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  from  which  they  derive 
BO  pleasure,  and  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  at  liberty,  they  make 
all  possible  haste  to  forget.  It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  there 
would  be  fewer  young  men  really  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
tongues.  But  there  would  be  many  more  who  had  treasured  up 
useful  and  agreeable  information.  Those  who  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  studies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  attention  to 
objects  easily  attainable.  Those  who  enjoyed  a  longer  space  of 
literary  leisure,  would  still  exert  themselves  to  acquire  the  classical 
languages.  They  would  study  them,  not  for  any  direct  emolument 
which  they  would  expect  from  the  acquisition,  but  for  their  own 
intrinsic  value.  Their  number  would  be  smaller,  no  doubt,  than 
that  of  present  aspirants  after  classical  honors.  But  they  would 
not,  like  most  of  those  aspirants,  leave  Homer  and  Demosthenes  to 
gather  dust  on  the  shelves,  as  soon  as  the  temporary  purpose  had 
been  served.  There  would  be  fewer  good  scholars  of  twenty-five; 
but  we  believe  that  there  would  be  quite  as  many  of  fidy. 

Hitherto  we  have  argued  on  the  hypothesis  most  favorable  to  the 
universities.  We  have  supposed  that  the  bounties  which  theyofier 
to  certain  studies  are  fairly  bestowed  on  those  who  excel.  The 
fact  however  is,  that  they  are  in  many  cases  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular counties,  parishes,  or  names.  The  effect  of  the  former 
system  is  to  encourage  studies  of  secondary  importance,  at  the  ex^ 
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penae  of  those  which  are  entitled  to  preference.  The  effect  of 
the  latter  is  to  encourage  total  idleness.  It  has  heen  also  as- 
serted, that  at  some  colleges  the  distributors  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  party 
spirit,  or  personal  animosity.  On  this  point,  however,  we  will  not 
insist.  We  wish  to  expose  the  viceid,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
system.  Indeed,  in  what  we  have  hitherto  written,  we  have  gene- 
rally had  in  our  eye  a  College  which  exhibits  that  system  in  the 
most  favorable  light, — a  college  in  which  the  evils  which  we  have 
noticed  are  as  much  as  possible  alleviated  by  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  administration, — a  college  not  less  distinguished  by  its  opu« 
•  lence  and  splendor,  than  by  the  eminent  talents  of  many  of  its 
members,  by  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of  its  elections,  by  the 
disposition  which  it  has  always  shown  to  adopt  improvements  not 
inconsistent  with  its  original  consitution,  and  by  the  noble  spirit 
'  with  which  it  has  supported  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  have  hitherto  reasoned  as  if  all  the  students  at  our  universi- 
ties learnt  those  things  which  the  universities  profess  to  teach. 
But  this  is,  notoriously,  n6t  the  fact — and  the  cause  is  evident. 
All  who  wish  for  degrees  must  reside  at  college;  but  only  those 
who  expect  to  obtain  prizes  and  fellowships  apply  themselves  with 
'  vigor  to  classical  and  mathematical  pursuits.  The  great  majority 
have  no  inducement  whatever  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  the  premium;  and  no  value  for  the  knowledge^ 
without  the  premium.  For  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge the  universities  afford  no  peculiar  facilities.  Hence  proceeds 
the  general  idleness  of  collegians.  Not  one  in  ten,  we  venture  to 
say,  ever  makes  any  considerable  proficiency  in  those  pursuits  to 
which  every  thing  else  is  sacrificed.  A  very  large  proportion  carry 
away  from  the  university  less  of  ancient  literature  than  they  brought 
thither.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  attribute  such  a  state  of  things  to  the 
indolence  and  levity  of  youth.  Nothing  like  it  is  seen  elsewhere. 
There  are  idle  lads,  no  doubt,  among  those  who  walk  the  hospitlls^ 
who  sit  at  the  desks  of  bankers,  and  serve  at  the  counters  of  trades- 
men. But  what,  after  all,  is  the  degree  of  their  idleness,  and  what 
proportion  do  they  bear  to  those  who  are  active?  Is  it  not  the  most 
eommon  thing  in  the  world,  to  see  men,  who  have  passed  their  time 
at  college  in  mere  trifling,  display  the  greatest  energy  as  soon  as 
they  enter  on  the  business  of  life,  and  become  profound  lawyers, 
skilful  physicians,  eminent  writers?  How  can  these  things  be  ex- 
plained, but  by  supposing  that  most  of  those  who  are  compelled  to 
reside  at  the  universities  have  no  motive  to  learn  what  is  taught 
there?  Who  ever  employed  a  French  master  for  four  years  without 
improving  himself  in  French  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  No  man  em- 
ploys such  «  master,  but  from  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
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the  language;  and  the  same  wish  leads  him  to  apply  vigorously  lo 
it.  Of  those  who  go  to  our  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
proportion  are  attracted,  not  hy  their  desire  to  learn  the  things 
studied  there,  but  by  their  wish  to  acquire  certain  privileges,  which 
residence  confers  alike  on  the  idle  and  on  the  diligent.  Try  the 
same  experiment  with  the  French  language.  Erect  the  teachers 
of  it  into  a  corporation.  Give  them  the  power  of  conferring  de- 
grees. Enact  that  no  person  who  cannot  produce  a  certificate,  at- 
testing that  he  has  been  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  student  at 
this  academy, shall  be  suffered  to  keep  a  shop;  and  we  will  venture 
to  predict,  that  there  will  soon  be  thousands;  who,  after  having 
wasted  their  money  and  their  time  in  a  formal  attendance  on  lec- 
tures and  examinations,  will  not  understand  the  meaning  of  ParUz" 
votis  Fran^aisl 

It  is  the  general  course  of  those  who  patronise  an  abuse  to  at- 
tribute to  it  every  thing  good  which  exists  in  spite  of  it.  Thus  the 
defenders  of  our  universities  commonly  take  it  for  granted,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  talent  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  destroy.  It  is  usual,  when  their  merits  come  under  discus- 
sion, to  enumerate  very  pt>mpously  all  the  great  men  whom  they 
have  produced;  as  if  great  men  had  not  appeared  under  every  sys- 
tem of  education.  Great  men  were  trained  in  the  schools  of  the 
Greek  sophists  and  Arabian  astrologers,  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jan- 
scnists.  There  were  great  men  when  nothing  was  taught  hot 
School  Divinity  and  Canon  law;  and  there  would  still  be  great 
men  if  nothing  were  taught  but  the  fooleries  of  Spurzheim  and 
Sw^dcnberg.  A  long  list  of  eminent  names  is  no  more  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  our  academic  institutions,  than  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  restrictions  in 
trade.  No  financial  regulations,  however  absurd  and  pernicious, 
can  prevent  a  people  amongst  whom  property  is  secure,  and  the 
motive  to  accumulate  consequently  strong,  from  becoming  rich. 
,The  energy  with  which  every  individual  struggles  to  advance, more 
than  counteracts  the  retarding  force,  and  carries  him  forward, 
though  at  a  slower  rate,  than  if  he  were  lefl  at  liberty.  It  is  the 
same  with  restrictions  which  prevent  the  intellect  from  taking  the 
direction  which  existing  circumstances  point  out.  They  do  harm. 
But  they  cannot  wholly  prevent  other  causes  from  producing  good. 
In  a  country  in  which  public  opinion  is  powerful,  in  which  talents 
properly  directed  are  sure  to  raise  their  professor  to  distinction, 
ardent  and  aspiring  minds  will  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  may 
oppose  their  career.  It  is  amongst  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
public  and  professional  life  that  genius  is  most  likely  to  be  developed. 
Of  these  a  large  portion  is  necessarily  sent  to  our  English  universi- 
ties.   It  would,  therefore,  be  wonderful  if  the  universities  could  not 
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boast  of  many  considerable  men.  Yet,  after  ail,  we  are  not  sure 
whether,  if  we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  English  and  Scottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  investigation 
would  be  so  favorable  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  many  persons  who, 
since  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  are  perpetually  cited  as  proofs, 
of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were  at  college 
never  mentioned  but  as  idle  frivolous  men,  fond  of  desultory  read- 
ing, and  negligent  of  the  studies  of  the  place.  It  would  be  indeli- 
cate to  name  the  living;  but  we  may  venture  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  dead,  it  is  truly  curious  to  observe  the  use  which  is 
made  in  such  discussions  as  these,  of  names  which  we  acknowledge 
to  be  glorious,  but  in  which  the  colleges  have  no  reason  to  glory, 
— that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their  fundamental  consitution, 
of  Dryden,  who  abjured  his  Alma  MaitVy  and  regretted  that  he  had 
passed  his  youth  under  her  care;  of  Locke,  who  was  censured  and 
expelled;  of  Milton,  whose  person  was  outraged  at  one  University, 
and  whose  works  were  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  other! 

That  in  particular  cases  a  University  education  may  have  pro- 
duced good  effects,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  as  to  the  great  body 
of  those  who  receive  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  their 
minds  permanently  suffer  from  it.  All  the  time  which  they  can  de- 
vote to  the  acquisition  of  speculative  knowledge  is  wasted,  and  they 
have  to  enter  into  active  life  without  it.  They  are  compelled  to 
plunge  into  the  details  of  business,  and  are  left  to  pick  up  general 
principles  as  they  may.  From  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  in  spite  of  all  our  patriotic  prejudices, 
that  the  young  men,  we  mean  the  very  young  men,  of  England,  are 
not  equal  as  a  body  to  those  of  France,  Germany,  or  Russia. 
They  reason  less  justly,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  chiefly 
conversant  are  less  manly.  As  they  grow  older,  they  doubtless 
improve.  Surrounded  by  a  free  people,  enlightend  by  a  free  press 
with  the  means  of  knowledge  placed  within  their  reach,  and  the  re- 
wards of  exertion  sparkling  in  their  sight,  it  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  they  did  not  in  a  great  measure  recover  the  superiority 
which  they  had  lost.  The  finished  men  of  England  may,  we  allow, 
challenge  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  nation.  Yet  our  ad- 
vantages are  not  so  great  that  we  can  afibrd  to  sacrifice  any  of 
them.  We  do  not  proceed  so  rapidly,  that  we  can  prudently  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Lightfoot  in  the  Nursery  Tale,  who  never  ran 
a  race  without  tying  his  legs.  The  bad  eflTects  of  our  university 
system  may  be  traced  to  the  very  last,  in  many  eminent  and  res- 
pectable men.  They  have  acquired  great  skill  in  business,  they 
have  laid  up  great  stores  of  information.  But  something  is  still 
wanting.    The  superstructure  i9  vast  and  splendid;  but  the  foua- 
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dations  are  unsound.  It  is  evident  that  their  knowledge  is  not  Bjf^ 
tematised;  that,  however  well  they  may  argu^  on  particular  points, 
they  have  not  that  amplitude  and  intrepidity  of  intellect  which  il  is 
the  first  object  of  education  to  produce.  They  hate  abstract  rea- 
soning. I'he  very  name  of  theory  is  terrible  to  them.  They  seem 
to  think  that  the  use  of  experience  is  not  to  lead  men  to  the  know- 
ledge of  general  principles,  but  to  prevent  them  from  ever  thinking 
about  general  principles  at  all.  They  may  play  at  bo-peep  witb 
truth;  but  they  never  get  a  full  view  of  it  in  all  its  proportions. 
The  cause  we  believe  is,  that  they  have  passed  those  years  dur- 
ing which  the  mind  frequently  acquires  the  character  which  it  ever 
after  retains,  in  studies,  which,  when  exclusively  pursued,  have  no 
tendency  to  strengthen  or  expand  it. 

From  these  radical  defects  of  the  old  foundations  the  Liondon 
university  is  free.  It  cannot  cry  up  one  study  or  cry  down  another. 
It  has  no  means  of  bribing  one  man  to  learn  what  it  is  of  no  use  to 
him  to  know,  or  of  exacting  a  mock  attendance  from  another  who 
learns  nothing  at  all.     To  be  prosperous,  it  must  be  useful. 

We  would  not  be  too  sanguine.  But  there  are  signs  of  these 
times,  and  principles  of  human  nature,  to  which  we  trust  as  firmly 
as  -ever  any  ancient  astrologer  trusted  to  the  rules  of  his  science. 
Judging  from  these  we  will  venture  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the 
infant  institution.  We  predict,  that  the  clamor  by  which  it  has 
been  assailed  will  die  away, — that  it  is  destined  to  a  long,  a  glo- 
rious, and  a  beneficent  existence, — that,  while  the  spirit  of  its  sys- 
tem remains  unchanged,  the  details  will  vary  with  the  varying  ne- 
cessities and  facilities  of  every  age, — that  it  will  be  the  model  of 
many  future  establishments,— that  even  those  haughtyfoundations 
which  now  treat  it  with  contempt,  will  in  some  degree  feel  its  sa- 
lutary influence, — and  that  the  approbation  of  a  great  people,  to 
whose  wisdom,  energy  and  virtue,  its  exertions  will  have  largely 
contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity  more  imposing  than  any 
which  it  could  derive  from  the  most  lucrative  patronage,  or  the 
most  splendid  ceremonial. 

Even  those  who  think  our  hopes  extravagant,  must  own  that  no 
positive  harm  has  been  even  suggested  as  likely  to  result  from  this 
Institution.  All  the  imputed  sins  of  its  founders  sjre  sins  of  omission. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  it  is  surely  better  that  some- 
thing shoukl  be  omitted  than  that  nothing  should  be  done.  The 
universities  it  can  injure  in  one  way  only — by  surpassing  them. 
This  danger  no  sincere  admirer  of  these  bodies  can  apprehend. 
As  for  those  who,  believing  that  the  project  really  tendis  to  the 
good  of  the  country,  continue  to  throw  obloquy  upon  it — and  that 
there  are  such  men  we  believe — to  them  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
We  have  no  hope  of  converting  them;  no  wish  to  revile  them. 
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Liet  them  qaibble,  declaim,  sneer,  calumniate.     Their  punishment 
is  to  be  what  they  are. 

For  us,  our  part  has  been  deliberately  chosen — and  shall  be 
manfully  sustained.  We  entertain  a  firm  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  as  in  government  and  trade,  so  also  in  education, 
are  aU  important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To  the  triumph  of 
those  principles  we  look  forward,  not,  we  trust,  with  a  fanatical 
confidence,  but  assuredly  with  a  cheerful  and  steadfast  hope. 
Their  nature  may  be  misunderstood.  Their  progress  may  be  re- 
tarded. They  may  be  maligned,  derided,  nay  at  times  exploded, 
and  apparently  forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our  souls,  believe  that 
they  are  strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vitality  of 
truth;  that  when  they  fall,  it  is  to  Feboand;  that  when  Uiey  recede, 
it  is  to  spring  forward  with  greater  elasticity;  that  when  they  seera 
to  perish,  there  are  the  seeds  of  renovation  in  their  very  decay. 
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Course  of  Inrtruction, 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Seminary  is  designed  to  embrace 
three  seasons  of  twenty-eight  weeks  each.  It  is  expected,  that  or* 
dinarily,  during  the  Junior  Season,  young  ladies  will  prepare  for 
the  Middle  class;  and  during  the  "Middle  Season,  for  the  Senior. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered,  as  a  matter  of  course*  It 
may  oflen  be  otherwise.  Young  ladies  will  rise  from  class  to  class, 
according  to  their  proficiency.  In  cases  of  uncommon  progress  in 
knowledge  and  mental  improvement,  some  may  advance  more  ra- 
pidly, and  possibly,  from  commencing  with  the  Juniors,  one  season, 
may  close  with  the  Seniors,  the  next.  And  during  the  same 
reason,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  some,  '  Go  up  higher.'  Yet,  as 
It  is  intended,  that  none  but  thorough  scholars  shall  ever  have  a 
standing  in  the  Senior  class,  it  may  sometimes  be  expedient  for 
young  ladies  to  remain  two  seasons  in  the  same  class;  or  to  employ 
two  years  in  passing  from  the  Junior  class  to  the  Senior. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  young  ladies  must  al- 
ways have  been  members  of  the  junior  class,  in  order  to  join  either 
of  the  others.  If  properly  qualified,  a  young  lady  may  become  a 
member  of  any  class,  at  any  stage  of  its  advancement. 

This  course  of  instruction  is  by  no  means  so  long  as  many  ar- 
dent friends  to  female  improvement  may  wish.  It  seems,  indeed, 
desirable,  that  it  should  be  very  much  protracted,  so  as  to  allow 

*  See  iatelligeQce  ia  last  Numbec 
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a  portion  of  time,  equal  to  twenty-five  complete  weeks  for  tivkdy'tag. 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry ;  twenty-five  for  Greograpby  and  Chro- 
nology; forty,  for  the  Bible;  forty,  for  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  our  own  country ;  sixty,  for  all  other  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical history,  not  contained  in  the  Bible;  thirty,  for  Grammar; 
thirty,  for  Rhetoric  and  Composition;  twenty,  for  Natural  Philosor 
phy  and  Chemistry;  twenty,  for  intellectual  Philosophy  and  Edu- 
tion;  twenty,  for  Moral  Philosophy;  fifteen,  for  the  Poets,  £lc.  £lc. 
But  the  present  state  of  our  country  seems  not  to  justify  the  plan 
of  so  extended  a  course  of  female  education,  except  perhaps  for  a 
small  portion  of  our  most  opulent  citizens.  When  our  district 
schools  become  what  they  should  be,  all  this  and  more,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  realised;  and  a  common  school  education  may  then  be 
better  than  a  college  education  now.  But  this  is  for  future  aii4 
wiser  generations  to  accomplish.  If  we  cannot  effect  all  we  would 
we  must  try  to  content  ourselves  with  doing  what  we  can,  rejoicing 
in  prospect  of  the  wonders  which  our  successors  are  to  achieve. 

The  humble  plan  of  a  course  of  eighty-four  weeks,  is  the  utmost 
which  I  now  presume  to  adopt.  And  this  plan,  limited  as  it  is,  is 
something  more  than  the  plans  which  1  have  yet  executed;  and  I 
cannot  but  hope,  that  it  will  prove  some  advance  upon  the  plans  of 
female  education,  which  to  any  considerable  extent,  have  been 
hitherto  attempted;  and  that  by  this  course,  young  ladies  will  be 
enabled  to  acquire  an  education,  more  thorough,  more  practical 
at  d  more  useful,  than  has  been  customary  in  this  country,  or  any 
other. 

Important  advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  classification  of 
the  students.  A  considerable  number,  possessing  nearly  equal  at- 
tainments, engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  stimulated  by  various 
motives,  cannot  fail  to  animate  each  other  in  their  literary  progress. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  advantage  of  this  arrangement  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  time  and  attention,  which  it  allows  the 
teachers  to  devote  to  their  pupils.  Ordinarily,  a  teacher  will  at- 
tend only  one  recitation  in  a  half-day;  and  will  thus  be  able  to  make 
special  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty.  There 
will  then  be  opportunity,  not  merely  to  hear  the  pupils  repeat  their 
lessons,  but  to  ask  them  collateral  questions,  to  ask  question  upon 
question,  to  add  illustrations,  and  by  actual  example,  to  teach  them 
to  discuss  and  to  investigate.  This  must  be  much  more  conducive  to 
improve  their  reasoning  powers,  and  make  them  logicians,  than 
merely  their  learning  the  rules  of  logic. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  lectures,  given  in  connection,  will  not  only 
be  useful  in  themselves,  but  conduce  to  render  the  general  course 
of  study  more  interesting  and  beneficial. 

Although  in  so  short  a  course  the  students  cannot  make  all  the 
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{progress  they*maj  desire,  yet  a  hope  id  cherished,  that  they  will 
learn  to  teach  themselves — that  they  will  lay  a  foundation  broad, 
deep  and  firm,  on  which  they  may  be  continually  building,  and  adorn- 
ing an  intellectual  edifice,  till  the  days  of  their  dotage. 

This  course  of  instruction  includes  none  but  the  solid  and  useful 
branches;  and  even  these  cannot  be  all  included.  If  some  atten- 
tion 4ihoiild  be  devoted  to  drawing,  it  will  be  in  a  manner  that  re- 
quires very  litUe  skill  or  time;  and  the  time  thus  employed  will  pro- 
bably be  as  conducive  to  enrich  the  intellectual  treasury,  as  if  it 
were  devoted  immediately  to  literary  pursuits.  Though  some  use- 
ful branches  must  be  omitted,  it  is  hoped,  that  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  most  important;  that  the  most  deserving  of  these  will  receive 
most  attention;  and  that  every  branch  will  be  treated,  in  a  good 
degree,  according  to  its  importance. 

In  this  course,  it  is  proposed  to  follow  the  indication  of  nature: 
to  teach  those  things  first,  which  appear  first  in  the  order  of  nature; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  teach  first,  those  branches  and  parts  of 
branches,  which  may  be  understood  by  themselves,  and  gradually 
proceed  to  others,  which  most  immediately  and  intimately  depend 
upon  these.  This  is  among  the  most  important  and  difficult  prob- 
lems in  education.  How  absurd  must  it  be  for  example,  to  attempt 
io  teach  Multiplication  to  a  person  ignorant  of  Addition;  or  to 
teach  Division  to  one,  unacquainted  with  Subtraction  and  Multipli- 
cation. Inconsistencies  like  these,  are  probably  to  be  found,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  almost  every  literary  institution.  And 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  a  teacher  is  oflen  grieved,  distressed,  and 
vexed,  with  the  seeming  stupidity  of  his  pupils  in  not  understanding 
what  appears  so  very  plain  and  easy  to  him,  when  the  whole  diffi- 
culty arises  from  their  ignorance  of  some  word  used  in  the  expla- 
nation, or  their  not  being  acquainted  with  some  branch,  necessary 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  understand  the  point  under  consideration. 
It  is  probable,  that  defects  in  intellectual  education  have  owed  their 
origin  more  to  this  cause,  than  to  almost  any  other — and  more  than 
to  all  others,  except  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  From  this  cause^ 
no  doubt,  thousands  of  bright  geniuses,  afler  devoting  much  time 
to  literary  formalities,  and  a  dull  routine  of  what  was  misnamed 
sludy^  have  lived  and  died  haters  of  literature  and  despisers  of  sci- 
ence; and  many  who  possibly  might  hav^  been  Newtons,  haye  been 
scarcely  superior  to  dunces.  Nor  do  I  presume  to  flatter  myself, 
that  the  course  of  study  in  my  institution,  will  be  entirely  free  from 
such  inconsistences.  There  are  difiicUlties,  intrinsic  difficulties, 
relating  to  this  subject,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  surmounted,  till 
InteMectual  Philosophy,  is  better  understood,  and  more  skilfully 
applied  in  the  process  of  education.  These  difficulties  have  ap- 
peared to  me  more  and  more  appalling,  as  I  have  be^n  painfully 
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engaged,  from  year  to  year^  in  attempting  to  understand  and  remoTt 
them. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length.  A  few  ad- 
ditional remarks  must  suffice.  As  literary  instruction  must  be  coa»» 
municated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  means  of  language,  it  is  of  radi- 
cal importance,  that  the  greatest  efforts  should  be  made  to  give  the 
pupil  clear,  correct  and  precise  ideas  of  the  words  used  in  defining 
and  illustrating.  The  best  method  of  d<ung  this,  is  not  by  teach- 
ing them  foreign  or  dead  languages,  nor  by  repeating  synonymous 
words,  which  they  do  not  understand,  but  by  familiar  and  copious 
explanations,  by  showing  them  the  object,  whenever  it  is  practica- 
ble, or  by  showing  them  pictures,  or  natural  signs  of  the  object 
with  frequent  questions,  to  ascertain  how  far  they  understand  the 
subject.  Indeed,  questioning  may  often  do  more,  than  merely  aid 
in  ascertaining  how  far  the  pupil  understands  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. It  may  lead  him  to  a  discovery  of  things  before  u»- 
known,  for  which  other  means  might  not  be  effectual. 

I  will  mention  two  or  three  instances  of  the  gradation  of  branch- 
es, proposed  in  the  course.  It  is  manifest  that  Arithmetic  must 
be  in  some  measure  known,  in  order  to  understand  Geography. 
In  almost  every  page  of  Geography,  numbers  are  brought  to  view; 
and  these  cannot  be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  Aritb- 
metic,  which  is  the  science  of  numbers.  To  the  study  of  Geogra- 
phy, some  acquaintance  with  Geometry  also  is  a  prerequisite  equally 
important.  For  the  want  of  this,  it  is  often  the  case,  that  those 
who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  Geography,  know 
scarcely  anything  of  latitude  or  longitude,  of  the  comparative  mag- 
nitudes of  countries,  &c.  of  the  distances  and  bearings  of  places,  and 
of  some  of  the  most  important  properties  of  maps. 

Geography  and  Chronology  are  the  *  eyes'  of  history.  How 
many,  alas,  have  attempted  to  grope  their  way  through  the  historic 
field,  without  these  lights!  How  dark  and  bewildering  has  been 
their  course !  The  study  of  History,  then,  should  be  preceded  by 
that  of  Geography,  and  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  thai  of 
Chronology. 

A  considerable  acquaintance  with  Arithmetic  and  some  know- 
ledge of  Geometry  should  also  precede  the  study  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

In  this  course  of  instruction,  it  is  designed,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  proceed  gradually  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficult.  This 
rule  of  procedure  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  preceding. 
Though  they  ofVen  coincide,  they  sometimes  difier  in  their  require- 
ments. In  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  for  example,  the  dth 
and  7th  propositions  are  generally  found  much  more  difficult,  than 
many  of  those  that  succeed.    In  Legendre's  Elements  of  Greome- 
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try,  the  demonstration  of  the  first  proposition  is  incomparably  mora 
intricate,  than  any  of  the  rest,  that  I  have  examined.  In  Arith- 
metic, some  exercises  in  Addition  and  Subtraction,  are  very  much 
more  dithcult,  than  others  in  Multiplication  and  Division.  This  is 
the  case  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  every  branch  of  science  and 
literature:  at  least,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  all  the  regular 
treatises  that  have  been  designed  as  elementary.  The  evil  of  this  is 
formidable  indeed.  When  the  ardent  youth  spends  hour  aHer  hour, 
in  vainly  attempting  to  understand  the  first  demonstration  of  Le- 
gendre,  it  must  be  extremely  distressing  and  discouraging.  In  my 
early  pupilage,  I  studied  Cicero's  Orations,  without  suitable  pre- 
parations, or  suitable  aids.  I  met  with  many  passages,  which  I 
did  not  understand — which  under  such  disadvantages,  I  could  not 
understand.  The  exercise  was  nearly  as  unprofitable,  as  it  was 
unpleasant.  The  same  may  be,  in  some  measure,  the  case,  in  the 
pursuit  of  various  other  studies.  For  such  evib,  it  is  doubtless 
impossible,  at  once,  to  devise  and  apply  complete  remedies.  It  is 
confidently  believed,  however,  that  these  evils  may  be  exceedingly 
mitigated.  The  accomplishment  of  this  will  be  a  leading  object  in 
all  the  arrangements  and  operations  of  my  institution. 

In  this  course  of  instruction,  it  is  designed,  that  each  student 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  see  and  feel  the  real  importance  and  prac- 
tical utility  of  every  branch  pursued.  It  is  designed,  that  every 
branch  attended  to,  and  every  exercise  required,  shall  be  at  once 
conducive  to  discipline  and  improve  Uie  mental  faculties,  and  also 
to  furnish  that  knowledge  and  that  skill,  which  are  continually  need- 
ful for  practical  application  in  every  walk  of  life.  Some  writers 
upon  this  subject,  seem  to  imagine,  that  in  a  course  of  intellectual 
education,  the  idea  of  direct  practical  utility  is  scarcely  to  be  re- 
garded; and  that  if  any  study  or  exercise  is  conducive  to  mental 
improvement,  this  circumstance  alone  is  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion. To  a  person  of  such  views,  it  may  be  said  '  Behold  thou  art 
wiser  than  Solomon !'  1  am  not  yet  convinced,  however,  that  there 
is  any  way  better  than  the  best — ^that  there  is  any  way  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  good  old  way,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  taught  us, 
'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.'  That  those  under  our 
care  may  be  thus  trained  up,  it  seems  desirable,  that  they  should 
proceed  understandingly,  that  they  should  know  and  feel  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  eyety  branch  pursued,  that  they  may  thus  be  ena- 
bled and  disposed  to  cooperate  with  us  for  their  own  advantage;  and 
that  for  this  end,  they  should  receive  line  upon  line,  and  precept  up- 
on precept,  continually. 

One  object,  which  will  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in  this 
course  of  instruction,  is  to  give  the  pupils  some  information  res- 
pecting the  astonishing  iraproyementSy  which,  the  wonder-working 
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j[>rovidence  and  grace  of  God  are  continuaUy  effecting  in  different 
parts  ot  the  world — improvements  relating  principally  to  religion, 
liberty,  science  and  literature.  But  little  attention  can,  indeed,  be 
devoted  to  this  object,  compared  with  its  stupendous  magnitude  and 
vast  importance.  The  object  is,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  to  the  great  and  glorious  things,  which  God  is  accom- 
plishing, to  prepare  the  way  ior  greater  things  than  these,  which  fu- 
ture ages  shall  behold;  and  to  render  the  reading  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  public  journals  from  week  to  week,  more  intelligi- 
ble, more  pleasing  and  more  beneficial. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  such,  as  may  be  disposed  to  patronise 
this  Seminary,  to  be  informed  a  little  more  particularly  of  the  time 
and  order  of  exercise  from  day  to  day. 

In  these  respects,  there  will  probably  be  some  variety  in  different 
stages  of  the  course.  '  One  or  both  of  the  lower  classes  will  gene- 
rally recite  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  At  9,  the  members  of  the  Semkiary 
and  School  attend  devotional  exercises.  A  lecture  upon  some  branch 
of  literature  is  generally  then  attended  by  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Seminary.  Next,  is  a  recitation,  or  recitations,  for  those  who 
did  not  recite  at  8.  Different  classes  meet  at  different  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  from  one  to  three,  to  attend  recitations  or  exercises  in 
Chirography  or  Arithmetic.  Devotional  exercises,  at  five,  half 
after  five,  or  six.  Each  young  lady  generally  spends  four  or  five 
hours  a  day  at  these  religious  and  literary  exercises.  Studying  is 
chiefly  performed  at  their  places  of  residence.  The  afternoons  of 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  reading,  the 
young  ladies  attending  in  small  divisions  at  different  hours.  One 
half  day  in  a  week  is  generally  devoted  to  reviews. 


SUGGESTIONS   TO   PARENTS. 

Earli/  physical  edttcaiion. 
To  the  Editor, 

Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  among  your  subscribers  who  have  always 
been  pleased  with  the  importance  which  you  ascribe  to  female  in^ 
ence  and  agency  in  the  business  of  education — and  I  should  be 
happy  to  contribute  something  to  the  mother's  success  in  her 
department.  This  I  am  most  disposed  to  attempt  in  the  way  of 
physical  education,  in  this  view,  I  will  with  her  leave  take  my 
stand  by  the  side  of  her  infant,  from  his  first  respiration,  in  order 
to  defend  him  firom  the  bustling  interference  of  officious  self-suffir 
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ciency,  from  ignorance  and  fashion,  and  from  the  ill  directed  meas- 
ures of  groundless  solicitude.  And  if  you  can  believe  that  the  ten- 
der object  of  our  care  is  ordinarily  surrounded  by  all  these  '  friends 
and  enemies,'  you  will  readily  feel  that  he  needs  at  least  one  pro- 
tector to  shield  him  from  their  combined  operations. 

The  first  wants  of  the  infant  may  be  divided  into  those  of  clean- 
liness, clothing,  and  food;  and,  for  this  time,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  these  three  topics.  One  not  skilled  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  nurses,  and  women  of  years  and  experience^  would  not 
suppose  that  there  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  great  mystery 
or  difficulty  in  washing  an  infant;  and  yet  they  on  whom  this 
simple  operation  commonly  devolves,  contrive  to  do  it  badly. 

Milk-warm,  soil  water,  mild  soap,  and  a  piece  of  flannel,  are  all 
the  preparation  that  is  necessary. 

Soft  flannel  more  readily  absorbs  and  removes  the  caseous  matter 
with  which  the  skin  is  covered  than  linen  or  cotton. 

This  washing  should  be  steadily  and  pcrseveringly,  not  violently, 
continued  till  the  skin  is  perfectly  clean,  smooth,  and  comfortable. 
Instead  of  this  natural,  easy,  and  grateful  process,  the  nurse  or  some 
experienced  matron  present,  full  of  the  magnitude  of  her  assumed 
office,  and  her  all  sufficiency  to  perform  it  according  to  custom 
and  art,  calls  for  some  lard  or  other  animal  oil  to  besmear  the 
body,  which  is  then  to  be  removed  by  acrid  soap  and  water,  afler 
which  the  irritated  skin  of  the  '  tender  plant,'  is  to  be  further  cha- 
fed and  inflamed  by  a  free  application  of  rum,  brandy,  or  some 
other  spirit; — whichever  can  be  first  found  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion with  which  the  whole  matter  is  despatched. 

We  thus  see  how  early  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  the  errors  and 
intrusions  of  ignorance,  presumption,  and  habit,  by  the  aid  of  reason, 
common  sense,  and  humanity,  in  any  attempts  to  secure  the  physical 
well  being  of  our  race. 

Important  and  desirable  as  it  is,  that  children,  in  northern  cli- 
mates, should  be  rendered  hardy  and  familiar  with  cold  air  and  cold 
water,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  this  flrmness  and  security 
can  only  be  oljtainod  by  slow  and  cautious  advances.  Few  cus- 
toms are  so  unnatural  and  injurious  as  that  of  washing  new-born 
infants  in  cold  water.  The  washing  and  dressing  of  infants,  with 
the  necessary  exposure  to  the  air,  constitute  a  sufficient  commence- 
ment of  the  seasonino^  regimen  for  the  first  three  months,  during 
which  the  water  should  not  be  suffered  to  communicate  any  sensa- 
tion of  cold.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  where  the  child 
is  oppressed  with  atmospheric  heat,  in  which  case  the  water  should 
be  pleaswitlij  cool  only. 

From  this  period,  if  the  infant  be  well,  and  the  weather  not  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  gradually  lowered:  so  that  at 
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the  end  of  six  months,  if  this  he  in  summer,  cold  water  may  he  used; 
that  is  to  say,  water  not  artificially  heated. 

What  would  the  never-doubting  nurse  think,  if  the  harsh  expe- 
dient were  prescribed  for  herself,  which,  with  equal  want  of  judge- 
ment and  feeling,  she  practises  on  her  helpless  charge. 

In  furnishing  the  infant's  wardrobe,  we  should  have  reference  to 
economy,  convenience,  health,  and  good  taste:  these  are  the  ob- 
jects to  he  attained.  Anything  like  ornament,  (unless  it  be  some- 
thing very  simple  and  appropriate,)  or  undue  expense,  is  equally 
opposed  to  economy  and  good  taste.  The  infant  himself  is  the 
jewel;  and  the  casket  should  never  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  mo- 
ther's or  spectator's  attention. 

To  be  convenient,  the  dress  should  be  so  made  as  to  be  put  on 
and  taken  off  in  as  little  time,  and  with  as  little  labor  as  possible. 
To  promote  health,  the  dress  should  be  suited  to  the  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  never  so  warm  as  to  be  oppressive  in  summer, 
nor  so  light  in  winter  as  not  to  protect  the  child  both  from  the  irk- 
some sensation  of  cold,  and  the  risk  of  disease.  Soft,  thin  flannel 
should  be  the  prevailing  material  for  three  fourths  of  our  year. 

Noncombustible  substances  should  alone  be  used  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  in  which  fires  are  kindled.  This  single  pre- 
caution would  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  number  of  painful 
deaths.  Needles,  when  used  for  fastening  the  dress,  are  worse 
than  pins;  and  pins  should  be  as  little  used  as  possible. 

At  no  period  of  Hfe  should  any  part  of  our  clothing  be  permitted, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  to  impede  the  freedom  of  muscular  motion, 
nor  by  compression,  to  interfere  with  an  easy  and  healthful  perform- 
ance of  all  the  essential  functions  of  life;  such  as  circulation, 
breathing,  digestion,  &c. 

Every  day  this  rule  is  violated,  and  every  day  suffering  or  death 
is  the  consequence.  Can  any  young  lady  think  to  entertain  her 
friends  by  attempting  to  sing  or  read  to  them,  when  her  chest  is  so 
compressed  that  she  cannot  by  any  effort  distend  her  lungs  with 
air? 

The  resources  of  art  are  best  applied  when  they  are  made  to  coun- 
teract the  inequalities  of  nature.  And  with  regard  to  temperature, 
that  dress  is  the  most  perfect  which  adds  least  to  the  oppressive 
lieat  of  summer,  and  protects  the  body  most  effectually  from  the 
cold  of  winter. 

One  remark,  in  regard  to  clothing,  as  it  respects  temperature, 
is  important;  for  persons  in  health  the  best  temperature  is  that 
middle  state,  which  is  exactly  midway  between  the  sensation  of 
heat  or  cold.  Either  deviation  from  this  medium  is  equally  un- 
pleasant, or  injurious,  and  equally  to  be  avoided. 

From  a  disregard  of  this  fact,  many  children  and  adults  are  in- 
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cotnraoded  or  injured  by  too  much  heat.  This  renders  the  body 
tender,  and  more  readily  subjects  it  to  disease  from  the  common 
effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Infants  require  so  much 
watching  and  fidelity  to  secure  their  wellbeing,  that  parents  may 
well  dispense  with  any  labor  or  expense  which  does  not  contribute 
to  this  end.  Such  works  of  supererogation,  we  think,  are  all  dresses 
for  the  head;  they  are  certainly  useless,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  decide  in  this  matter,  they  are  worse  than' 
useless,  for  they  make  the  head  tender,  subject  it  to  catarrh,  pro- 
mote undue  heat,  eruptions,  &c. 

[The  subject  of  this  article  shall  be  resumed  io  next  Dumber.J 
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Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  illustrated  by  the  method  of  teach'^ 
ing  the  JLogic  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  together  with 
Observations  on  the  expediency  of  extending  the  Practical  System  to 
other  Academical  Establishments,  and  on  th€  propriety  of  making 
certain  additions  to  the  Course  of  Philosophical  Education  in  Uvi" 
versities.  By  George  Jardine,  A.  M.,  E,  R,  S.  E.,  Professor  of 
Liogic  and  Rhetoric  in  that  University,  Second  edition,  enlarged, 
Glasgow,  18i25.     V2mo.  pp.  542, 

Persons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  education, 
will  find  this  volume  the  most  interesting  that  for  many  years  has 
issued  from  the  press.  Intellectual  culture  is  in  this  work  raised 
to  that  elevation  to  which  it  is  entitled,  from  its  dignity  as  a  depart- 
ment of  science,  no  less  than  of  art,  and  from  its  important  relation 
to  the  business  of  life.  The  author  of  the  Outlines — an  eminent 
practical  philosopher  and  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  education — 
takes  the  young  instructor  by  the  hand,  and  places  him  at  the  feet 
of  a  sound  and  enlightened  philosophy,  there  to  watch  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  mind,  and  to  ascertain  that  course  of  discipline, 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  the  condition  of  man. 
The  venerable  professor  ennobles  the  art  of  teaching  by  raising  it 
above  the  mere  process  of  mechanical  routine  and  drudgery,  and 
by  infusing  into  its  details  the  spirit  of  intellectual  science.  He 
carries  the  teacher  to  a  point  from  which  a  commanding  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  education  may  be  taken,  and  enables  him  to  en- 
ter on  the  duties  of  his  station,  with  those  comprehensive  views 
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and  inspiring  principles  which  give  efficiency  and  dignity  to  in- 
struction. 

The  Outhnes,  though  professedly  written  with  a  more  imme- 
diate application  to  philosophical  education,  exhibit  principles,  and 
suggest  improvements,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  depart- 
ment of  instruction;  and  no  teacher — whatever  may  be  his  sphere 
— will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  without  higher  concep- 
tions of  his  duties,  and  more  adequate  preparation  for  the  discharge 
of  them. 

One  great  advantage  resulting  from  the  influence  of  Professor 
Jurdine^s  treatise,  will  be  a  more  speedy  removal  of  false  impres- 
sions with  regard  to  the  profession  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  teach- 
ing. A  young  man  of  abilities  has  commonly  been  induced  to 
believe  that  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  family,  or  his  friends,  to 
aspire  aAer  something  higher,  as  a  business  for  life,  than  the 
humble  office  of  teaching.  The  able  and  the  enterprising  among 
the  young  candidates  for  professional  reputation,  have  accordingly 
pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  other  occupations;  and  with  comparative 
disdain  have  passed  by  the  avenue  of  employment  which  education 
opens  to  them.  But  the  author  of  the  Outlines  has  succeeded  in 
giving  so  interesting  and  dignified  an  aspect  to  instruction,  that  it 
is  rendered  worth  the  notice  of  the  most  ambitious  aspirant  for  a 
useful  and  reputable  occupation.  The  tone  of  Professor  Jardine's 
work,  together  with  the  increasing  disposition  to  atlbrd  instructers 
a  more  adequate  compensation  for  their  labors,  will,  we  trust, 
contribute  to  elevate  still  more  the  rising  character  of  instruction 
ill  lliis  country. 

The  volume  which  we  here  introduce  to  our  readers,  has  pecu- 
liar claims  on  their  attention.  It  is  the  fruit  of  fifty  years'  expe- 
rience, in  the  arduous  and  honorable  vocation  to  which  its  author 
devoted  himself.  We  have  here  no  precipitate  conclusions,  no 
rash  assertions,  no  superficial  theories,  proceeding  from  a  san- 
guine disposition,  and  an  excited  imagination.  Every  plan  has 
been  submitted  to  the  test  of  half  an  age.  The  author  had  the 
magnanimity-  to  begin  the  business  of  his  office  in  the  attitude  of 
a  learner,  and  to  pursue  it  with  the  diffidence  and  the  caution  of  a 
true  disciple  of  the  great  father  of  modern  experimental  philoso- 
phy. With  a  self-command,  too,  which  furnishes  an  instructive 
lesson  in  these  days  of  premature  and  juvenile  authorship,  he  re- 
served the  publication  of  the  invaluable  results  at  which  he  had 
arrived,  till  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  set  its  seal  to  their 
certainty  and  their  worth. 

Another  circumstance  which  gives  an  uncommon  value  to  the 
work  before  us,  is,  that  it  not  only  looks  on  education  through  the 
medium  of  intellectual  philosophy,  but  presents  the  first  specimeD 
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of  a  course  of  purely  philosophic  discipline  heing  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  actual  business  of  life,  and  to  the  existing  circumstances 
of  society.  The  student  of  philosophy  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  most  strictly  secluded  of  ail  the  devotees  of  abstract  science, 
— as  a  being  privileged  with  au  entire  exemption  from  the  realities 
and  the  activity  of  ordinary  hfc.  Professor  Jardine  has  shown  that 
the  study  of  intellectual  science  may  not  only  be  rendered  harm- 
less to  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuits  of 
science,  of  literature,  or  of  business,  but  that  it  may  be  made  to 
furnish  the  best  possible  preparation  for  active  life,  with  all  its  de- 
mands for  enterprise  and  effort — its  unexpected  calls  on  personal 
character — its  unforeseen  emergencies,  requiring  an  instant  and 
absolute  command  of  thought,  and  a  complete  readiness  in  word 
and  action.  For  those  departments  of  business  particularly,  which 
demand  the  '  full,'  the  *  exact,'  and  the  *  ready '  man,  in  perfect 
combination,  the  philosophic  course  sketched  in  the  Outlines, 
forms  an  admirable  preparatory  training. 

The  methods  of  mental  discipline  which  have  been  commonly 
adopted  in  initiating  the  young  in  the  arts  of  writing  and  speai.ing, 
have  been  very  defective.  The  pupil  begins  at  school  the  system- 
atic study  of  English  grammar,  or  '  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly;'  at  college  he  advances  to  logic,  or  *the  art  of  reason- 
ing;' and  he  turns  his  attention  last  of  all  to  metaphysics,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  intellect  and  its  operations.  He  is  thus  compelled 
to  invert  the  order  of  nature.  He  learns  tirst  the  art  of  expression, 
and  then  the  art  of  thinking.  Professor  Jardine  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  instructer  who  ventured  to  begin  with  the 
cultivation  of  thought,  and  thence  proceed  to  that  of  expression. 
He  furnishes  the  student,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  materials  of 
thought  and  the  habit  of  thinking.  He  then  apphes  to  the  mind 
thus  furnished  and  prepared,  the  actual  discipline  of  a  course  of 
practical  logic;  and  finally  apphes  ail  this  previous  training,  to  the 
department  of  written  and  oral  expression.  During  a  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  all  the  branches  mentioned  above  are  culti- 
vated simultaneously;  but  in  no  part  is  the  last  named  placed  first 
in  order.  The  student's  mind  is  thus  made  to  develope  itself,  and 
to  effect  insensibly,  but  surely,  the  improvement  of  his  style.  The 
command  of  thought  is  first  acquired;  and  this  furnishes  a  com- 
mand of  words,  which  critical  attention,  and  constant  practice  ulti- 
mately render  perfect.  Despatch  in  writing,  an  invtiluable  acqui- 
sition for  professional  life,  is  by  the  same  method  early  attained, 
and  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a  facility  and  accuracy  of  extem- 
poraneous address;  than  which  there  is  no  accomplishment  more 
indispensable  to  the  succcj^sful  conductinjr  of  a  ^reat  proportion  oC 
public  business. 
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The  prevailing  arrangement  in  seminaries  of  leaning,  is,  to  keep 
mental  and  rhetorical  discipline  as  distinct  as  possible — ^to  render, 
in  other  words,  the  study  of  philosophy  dry  and  useless,  and  that  of 
rhetoric  an  unmeaning  and  mechanical  process,  as  far  removed 
as  this  other  from  the  results  which  the  student's  destination  in  life 
will  uhimately  call  for. 

The  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education  will,  we  hope,  be 
speedily  introduced  in  every  college  and  in  every  preparatory 
seminary  in  the  United  States.  The  book  will  be  equally  service- 
able to  students  and  to  instructers.  It  will  ^  breathe  the  breath  of 
lii'e'  into  the  whole  form  of  instruction,  and  convert  the  class-room 
into  an  intellectual  arena  for  vigorous  and  pleasing  effort  on  the 
part  both  of  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  No  work,  we  believe, 
could  be  mentioned  so  well  suited  to  aid  the  progress  of  practical 
improvement  in  the  useful  departments  of  education.  Professor 
Jardine's  volume  is  one  which  every  instructer  who  is  really  de- 
sirous of  advancing  his  pupils,  ought  to  consult  daily,  till  all  its 
plans  and  details  are  rendered  perfectly  familiar. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  work  more  directly,  and  in  the 
author's  own  words. 

*  The  author  of  the  following  Outlines  has  long  been  of  opinion 
that  philosophical  education,  as  it  is  generally  conducted  in  our 
universities,  is  too  much  confined  to  the  mere  communication  of 
knowledge;  and  that  too  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  forma- 
tion of  those  intellectual  habits  of  thinking,  judging,  reasoning,  and 
communication,  upon  which  the  farther  prosecution  of  science,  and 
the  business  of  active  life,  almost  entirely  depend.  lie  is  fiilly  sen- 
sible of  the  genius,  the  knowledge,  and  the  eloquence,  which  have 
been  displayed  in  the  public  lectures  delivered  by  many  professors 
in  our  universities, — some  of  whom,  during  the  last  century,  have 
attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  their  respective  departments;  but 
still  he  cannot  help  thinking  that  little  has  been  done  to  generate, 
in  the  student,  that  activity  of  mind,  and  that  facility  of  applying 
his  intellectual  powers,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  all 
education. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  is  indeed  necessary  to  furnish 
suitable  materials  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties;  and, 
perhaps,  with  a  few  students,  whose  mmds  are  easily  awakened  to 
scientific  pursuits,  little  else  may  be  required.  But  this  qan  only 
apply  to  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  of  those  who  enter  upon 
a  course  of  philosophical  education;  and,  even  with  regard  to 
them,  nearly  the  same  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  judicious 
and  systematic  perusal  of  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  phi- 
losophers, as  from  merely  attending  a  course  of  lectures. 
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It  has  been  the  <>bject  of  the  author,  who  has  been  employed  for 
the  long  period  of  fifty  years  in  the  department  of  the  first  philosophy 
class  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  remedy  this  defect;  and  while  he  has,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
lectures,  explained  the  first  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  he  has  uniformly  accompanied  these  lectures  with  a  sys- 
tem of  active  discipline  on  the  part  of  hh  students,  with  a  view  to 
invigorate,  and  improve,  the  important  habits  of  inquiry  and  of 
communication. 

These  Outlines,  accordingly,  consist  of  two  parts; — ^the  first  ex- 
hibits a  view  of  the  lectures  which  are  delivered  to  the  students; 
in  which  the  author  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  any  new 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  mind,  but  has  endeavored  to  select 
those  subjects  which  seemed  most  adapted  for  the  employment  of 
youth,  at  the  commencement  of  their  philosophical  studies.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  art  of  logic ^  or  to  any 
one  department  of  knowledge,  but  has  endeavored  to  lay  before 
his  students,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form,  the  elements  of  the 
science  of  mind,  with  an  analysis  of  the  difierent  intellectual  pow- 
ers in  the  order  of  their  connexion  and  dependence, — the  the- 
ory of  language,  as  illustrative  of  human  thought, — the  principles 
of  taste  and  criticism, — and  the  means  of  improving  the  powers  of 
communication  by  speech  and  writiig  as  exhibited  in  the  best 
models  of  ancient  and  modern  composition. 

The  second  part — which,  to  the  author,  appears  by  far  the  most 
useful  department  of  his  labors — contains  an  account  of  the  practi- 
cal system  of  discipline  to  which  the  students  of  this  class  are  re- 
gularly subjected,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  habits  of  inquiry 
and  communication.  This  consists,  Jirsij  of  an  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  daily  examination  is  conducted;  and,  secondly^  of  the 
exercises  which  are  regularly  executed  by  the  students,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  criticism  of  the  professor.  Neither  in  this  part  does 
the  author  claim  the  merit  of  any  new  discovery;  because  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeds  have  been  long  known:  but  he  is 
not  aware  of  any  public  seminary,  where  a  system  of  practical 
exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  has  been  enforced  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  to  which  he  has  endeavored  to  carry  it. 

In  this  second  edition,  the  author  has  made  several  alterations,  ^ 
which  he  hopes  will  be  considered  as  material  improvements,  when 
compared  with  the  former  impression  of  this  work. 

The  approbation  which  the  system  of  practical  education  has  re- 
ceived from  the  public,  has  encouraged  him  to  propose  an  exten- 
sion of  its  principles  to  three  additional  classes,  which  in  his  esti- 
mation appear  necessary  for  completing  the  course  of  professional 
study.     He  has  ventured  to  recommend,  that  professors  should  be 
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appointed  to  give  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  oil  political 
economy,  and  on  the  improvement  of  eloquence  considered  as  an 
art.^  The  author  has  stated,  at  considerable  length,  his  reasons 
for  the  introduction  of  these  important  branches  into  the  course  of 
general  education;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  they  have  become 
of  late  years  so  very  closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
with  the  management  of  public  business,  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  quite  indispensable  for  qualifying  young  men  to  discharge 
the  various  duties  to  which  their  station  in  life  is  likely  to  call 
them.' 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  glance  at  the  situation  iu 
which  the  author  of  the  Outhncs  acquired  the  valuable  experience 
which  his  work  is  intended  to  communicate. 

*  The  principal  universities  in  Europe,  it  is  well  known,  were  founded 
during  the  reign  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  consisted  of  such  a 
mixture  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  it 
was  possible  to  derive  from  corrupt  copies,  and  imperfect  translations,  of 
their  works.  To  these  were  added  the  numerous  theological  controversies 
which  exercised  the  ingenuity,  and  employed  the  barbarous  style,  of  the 
writers  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  as  the  chief  object  of  education  was  to 
qualify  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  church,  the  motley  system, 
which  has  just  been  described,  was  made  the  subject  of  study,  in  the 
schools  of  cathedrals,  and  of  monasteries,  as  well  as  in  other  religious 
houses. 

Although,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
were  allowed  to  maintain  a  disputed  authority  with  those  of  Aristotle, 
yet,  upon  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  (more  correct  copies  of 
the  ancient  authors  having  been  previously  discovered,)  it  was  found  that 
the  works  of  the  latter  philosopher  had  obtained  an  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  schools  ;  and  this  preference  is  not,  perhaps,  surpris- 
ing, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  writings  of  this  celebrated  character 
embrace  almost  every  subject  of  human  knowledge — physics,  meta- 
physics, ethics,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  history,  politics,  and  criticism. 
That  logic,  at  a  particular  period,  and  from  particular  circuraslan* 
ces.  should  have  been  cultivated  more  than  any  other  art  or  science, 
is  not  perhaps  very  wonderful ;  but  that  it  should  have  taken  such  a 
hold  of  the  minds  of  men  as  in  a  great  measure  to  preclude  all  other 
studies,  and  to  constitute  the  chief  occupation  of  the  learned,  is  cer* 
tainly  a  singular  phenomonon  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  point  out  some  of  those  circumstances 
which  are  supposed  to  have  originally  led  to  this  universal  reception 
of  Aristotle's  logic;  as  well  as  to  the  continuance  of  its  authority,  in 
certain  academical  establishments  in  our  own  times,  long  after  the 
causes,  now  alluded  to,  have  ceased  to  exist. 

^  This  part  of  the  Outlioes  will  be  presented  separately  in  a  subsequent  nun* 
ber. — Ed. 
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11)6  ancient  history  of  the  church  informs  us,  that  considerable 
-differences  of  opinion,  as  to  doctrine  and  ritual  observances,  subsisted 
even  among  the  primitive  Christians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  when  letters  had  revived,  and  the  Reformation  had 
made  some  progress,  the  topics  of  religious  controversy  were  greatly 
niultjplied  :  and,  as  these  topics,  at  the  era  in  question,  were  always 
more  or  less  associated  with  speculations  of  a  metaphysical  nature, 
the  addition  thus  made  to  the  number  of  philosophical  disputes  for- 
merly agitated,  not  only  opened  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
dialectician,  but  suggested  the  expediency  of  paying  more  attention  to 
4be  manner  in  which  the  process  of  attack  and  defence  might  be  con- 
ducted. The  combatants  on  either  side,  accordingly,  recurred  with 
increased  earnestness  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Analytics,  which, 
abounding  in  nice  distinctions  and  definitions,  in  abstract  notions,  and 
general  terms,  supplied  tliera  with  the  means  of  maintaining  an  intermi- 
nable disputation,  without  once  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  subject 
upon  which  it  turned  :  and  thus  the  controversialist,  although  incapable 
oj'  securing  a  decisive  victory,  was  never  in  danger  of  an  irreparable 
defeat. 

From  the  operation  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  detail,  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  had,  even  at  a 
date  considerably  prior  to  the  reformation,  been  viewed  with  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiastic  admiration,  approaching  to  idolatry.  There  is, 
accordingly,  no  epithet  of  praise  or  of  adulation  which  has  not  been 
■  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  talents  of  that  writer  ;  nor  is  there  any  ob- 
ject in  nature  or  in  art,  so  exalted  as  not  to  have  afforded  to  his  ad- 
mirers the  ground  of  a  comparison  with  his  works,  and  even  of  a  de- 
cided preference  of  those  works  to  all  created  things. 

It  was  during  this  triumphant  period  of  Aristotle's  authority,  that  the 
plan  of  education  in  the  principal  academical  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope was  reduced  into  some  sort  of  a  system  :  on  which  account,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  first  place  in  it  should  have  been  given  to  his 
logic  and  metaphysics.  Having  once  obtained  this  place  in  the  scheme 
of  public  instruction,  our  ordinary  views  of  human  nature  enable  us  to 
explain  why,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  rank,  as  objects  of  human  study,  long  after  the 
causes  to  which  they  owed  pre-eminence,  had  ceased  to  exist. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  pursue  our  extracts  from  this  in- 
teresting volume,  and  endeavor  to  give  a  statement  of  the  author's 
peculiar  method  of  imparting  instruction. 
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A  Manxudof  Chemistry ,  on  the  basis  of  Professor  Branded  containmg 
the  principal  facts  of  the  Science,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  discussed  aiid  iUustnUed  in  the  Lectures  at  Harvard  CoUegCj 
iV.  jE. ;  compiled  from  the  works  of  Brande,  Henry ,  BerzeliuSy 
Thomson,  and  others.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students,  and  per^ 
soils  attending  lectures  on  Chemistry.  By  John  TV.  Ji^ehsUTy 
M.  D.,  Liccturer  on  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  Boston. 
8vo.  pp.  603. 

We  feel  called  on  to  notice  this  volume,  as  a  work  on  a  most 
important  branch  of  practical  education.  The  absolute  necessity  for 
some  acquaintance  with  chemistry  among  all  classes,  and  especially 
those  engaged  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  is  so  generally  feh 
and  admitted,  that  it  has  become  in  all  institutions  for  education  an 
object  of  special  attention.  We  consider  the  study  of  chemistry 
as  of  great  value  in  developing  the  mental  energies  of  the  young, 
and  as  attended  with  many  excellent  physical  eflects.  The  mate- 
rials for  study  to  the  chemist  are  never  exhausted:  every  animal, 
each  leaf,  fruit  and  seed,  nay  every  stone  which  the  earth  presents 
may  be  made  tiie  subject  of  an  instructive  lesson.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  no  pursuit  tends  more  than  chemistry  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  habit  of  attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  which  is 
the  path  to  great  results; — patience  and  systematic  research,  clean- 
liness and  a  love  of  order,  are  also  a  part  of  the  benefits  the  young 
may  derive  from  prosecuting  chemical  inquiries. 

Let  the  future  occupation  of  the  pupil  be  what  it  may,  the  time 
spent  in  the  acquirement  of  a  general  knowledge  of  this  science 
cannot  be  deemed  a  loss  in  any  case;  for  in  this  age  of  chemical 
invention,  its  importance  is  so  manifest,  that  every  gentleman  is 
expected  to  know  something  of  it,  and  the  earlier  in  life  it  enlight- 
ens his  mind  tlic  better;  and  in  many  female  academics  it  is  now 
adopted  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  lady's  education. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  general  remarks,  not  as  intro- 
ductory to  a  formal  review  of  Dr.  Webster's  work,  but  with  the 
hope  of  reminding  those  seminaries  and  schools  where  chemistry 
is  not  yet  studied,  of  their  great  omission. 

Dr.  W^ebster's  work  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  higher  class  of  seminaries  and  colleges,  being  most  happily 
arranged  and  abounding  in  experimental  illustrations.  The  plates 
are  more  numerous  than  in  any  similar  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  arc  executed  with  great  neatness. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  instructors  who  have  not  had  the 'op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  this 
manual,  to  peruse  the  following  extract  from  the  advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  volume. 
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'  The  basis  of  this  work  is  (he  excellent  Manual  of  Professor  Brande  ; 
it  contains  all  the  strictlj  chemical  part  of  that  work,  with  numerous 
additions  from  the  best  writers  on  Chemistry.  All  that  part  of  Pro* 
fessor  Brande's  work  which  relates  to  Mineralogy  and  Geology  has 
been  omitted,  its  place  being  supplied  by  more  ample  directions  for 
the  practical  student.  In  most  cases  the  extracts  from  other  writers 
have  been  given  without  any  alteration,  except  where  it  was  demand- 
ed in  order  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  phraseology. 
The  extracts  are  designated  by  the  first  letter  of  the  writer's  name, 
and  copious  references  are  given  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  consult  the  original  memoirs. 

As  it  was  a  leading  object  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  students  a  less  expensive  work  than  that  of  Brande 
or  Henry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possi- 
ble into  one  volume,  many  of  the  less  important  substances  and  several 
instruments  have  been  described  in  the  form  of  notes. 

l*he  plates  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  all  the  figures  contained 
in  the  volumes  of  Brande  and  Henry,  with  the  additon  of  several  from 
other  sources,  the  whole  presenting  a  more  complete  chemical  appara- 
tus than  is  to  be  found  in  any  chemical  work  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Thenard's  TnutS. 

This  volume  being  designed  as  an  elementary  treatise  for  students, 
the  tables  usually  found  in  works  on  chemistry,  have  been  omitted,  but 
will  be  published  in  a  separate  volume,  together  with  selections  of  the 
most  instructive  analyses  which  are  contained  in  the  Essays  of  Klaproth 
and  the  various  scientific  journals.' 

The  volume  to  which  we  have  now  invited  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  is  an  instance  of  the  successful  improvement  of  the  supe- 
rior facilities  which  in  this  country  are  enjoyed  by  the  compilers  of 
text  books  for  instruction.  Dr.  Webster's  iV^^ual  contains  not 
only  the  valuable  substance  of  the  most  popular  corresponding 
treatise  used  in  England,  but  embraces  much  useful  matter  which 
no  English  compiler  could  present  without  infringing  the  rights  of 
other  authors. 

It  is  no  arrogant  assumption  to  claim  for  this  excellent  work  the 
credit  of  being  the  best  practical  treatise  on  chemistry,  which  has 
hitherto  been  ofiered  to  students  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  receive  their  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language. 
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STRICTURES   ON   MURRAy's    GRAMMAR. 
(Continued  from  page  429.) 

We  cannot  expect  to  resolve  into  their  ancient  forms  all  th# 
words  which  ignorance,  a  defective  system  of  etymology,  or  the 
natural  inclination  to  clip  and  contract  words  in  common  use,  may 
have  rendered  so  unlike  their  original,  that  the  relation  can  hardly 
be  discovered;  but  it  is  realty  an  object  to  reduce  to  their  original 
class  all  such  as  may  be  reduced  without  doing  violence  to  any 
etymological  or  grammatical  principle. 

We  have  already  referred  the  article  and  the  possessive  case  of 
nouns  to  the  class  of  adjectives.  To  this  class  also  we  have  refer- 
red nouns  used  as  adjectives,  whether  united  to  the  other  noun  by 
a  hyphen  or  not.*  To  this  class  we  must  ^so  bring  all  the  pro- 
nouns and  all  the  participles,  when  used  as  adjectives. 

Murray  says,  ^  An  adjective  is  a  word  (Med  to  a  substantive  to 
express  its  quality.' — As  he  calls  the  numerals  and  ordinals  adjec- 
tives, it  is  presumed  that  by  restricting  or  limiting  the  meaning  of 
nouns,  he  supposed  they  qualified  them ;  we  shall  therefore  use  his 
definition  in  this  more  extensive  signification.  Again,  ^an  adjective 
may  be  known  by  its  making  sense  with  the  word  Thing  cfier  iiJ* 
He  likewise  says,  somewhere,  '  An  adjective  cannot  make  sense  by 
itself y  btU  mwt  have  a  tiotin,  expressed  or  understood^  to  which  it  be- 
longs,^ 

To  guide  us  in  our  remarks  we  shall  class  adjectives  under  sev- 
eral heads. 

1.  Words  allowed  by  all  to  be  adjectives,  expressing  quality, 
and,  of  course,  allowing  degrees  of  comparison. 

2.  Words  expressing  number  and  order,  which  of  course  admit 
of  no  comparison.  Of  this  class  are  one,  (and  its  relations  none, 
that  isy  no-one,  alone,  only,  an,  a,  any,  many)  ten,  hundred,  &.c, 
first,  second,  third,  &c.  both,  several,  some,  all,  which,  what,  whose, 
each,  every,  either,  neither,  other,  another,  &c. 

*Our  contributor  still  objects  to  the  we  of  the  hyphen  in  words  situated  as 
mentioned  p.  429  His  objection  is  founded  on  the  following  principle,  ^  That  in 
OUT  written  language  the  meaning  of  the  words  must  be  determined  by  the  eonitxt: 
in  our  spoken  language  it  is  determined  by  the  accent ;'  that,  in  either  case,  therefore, 
a  hyphen  is  superfluous.  The  principle,  as  such,  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  hearty 
assent.  But  unfortunately  it  is  usage  and  not  principles  which,  in  such  cai^es, 
language,  whether  oral  or  written,  acknowledges  as  a  standard  of  decision.  The 
thing  becomes  a  question  of  facts,  and  of  practice,  and  not  of  opinion  or  of  theory. 
The  use  of  the  hyphen  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  is  a  standing  custom  of  the  pen 
and  of  the  press ;  and  though  ingenious  and  able  arguments  may  be  advanced  to 
prove  it  theoretically  wrong,  it  will  continue  to  be,  like  every  other  point  in 
tiibruhed  usage,— practkally  and  actually  right.    Ed, 
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3.  Words  that  indicate  persons  or  things,  without  expressing 
any  quality,  as  the,  this,  that,  these,  those.  These  cannot  be 
compared. 

4.  Adjectives  indicating  the  person  who  is  the  agent  or  object  of 
what  is  affirmed;  as,  I,  me,  we,  us,  thou,  thee,  ye,  you,  he,  him, 
she,  her,  it,  they,  them,  who. 

5.  Adjectives  formed  from  those  of  the  fourth  class,  and  used, 
not  merely  to  point  out  the  agents  or  objects,  but  also  to  show 
their  relation  to  some  other  noun.  Of  this  class  are  my,  mine, 
thy,  thine,  his,  her,  hers,  its,  our,  ours,  your,  yours,  their,  theirs. 

6.  Adjectives  formed  from  nouns  without  alteration,  or  by  adding 
an  apostrophe,  with  or  without  an  s,  as,  glan  house,  man\  John^Sj 

&.C. 

7.  Verbs  which  are  used  as  adjectives  without  any  additional  ter- 
mination, as,  <e//-tale,  iteep-eake,  go-cart,  &c. — the  past  or  imperfect 
tense  of  all  regular  verbs,  and  of  such  irregulars  as  have  the  past 
tense  and  perfect  participle  alike;  as  lovedyfeared^  &.c.  bentj  dug,  &c. 

8.  Verbs  with  the  termination  en  or  titg,  and  such  of  Murray ^s  per- 
fect participles  of  irregular  verbs  as  diflTcr  from  the  past  tense;  as, 
tm/ien,  Moving,  begun. 

In  regard  to  all  the  words  of  these  eight  classes  we  would  remark, 
that  they  qualify  nouns,  in  Murray's  sense  of  the  word;  that  they 
cannot  be  used  without  a  noun;  that  they  may  bo  known  by  making 
sense  with  the  word  ihing  after  them.  We  sh^l  make  a  few  par- 
ticular remarks  upon  some  of  the  classes. 

1 .  Of  the  first  class  we  need  say  nothing,  for  both  parties  agree 
in  respect  to  them. 

2  and  3.  Murray  allows  all  the  words  of  the  second  and  third 
classes  to  be  either  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns,  that  is,  pro- 
nouns used  as  adjectives,  except  any  a,  and  the^  which  were  exam- 
ined under  the  head  of  articles. 

4.  The  words  in  the  fourth  class  he  calls  pronouniy  and  says 
^  they  stand  instead  of  nouns.'  We  assert  that  tbey  are  no  more 
used  instead  of  nouns  than  other  adjectives  are,  whose  nouns  are 
understood.  That  they  are  generally  used  without  the  noun's  being 
expressed,  we  allow,  but  this  was  not  so  much  the  case  formerly  as 
it  is  now;  and  even  now,  when  we  wish  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  be 
very  definite,  we  always  insert  the  nouns.  Of  this,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  examples  occur  in  legal  forms,  where,  lest  the  pro- 
noun (adjective)  should  point  to  the  wrong  word,  the  right  one  is 
always  repeated.  ^  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  nouny  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  trord.'  This  implies  that 
the  word  has  been  once  expressed,  and  that  previously  to  using  the 
pronoun. 

^  The  man  is  happy,  he  is  benevolent,  he  is  useful.'  He  stands 
instead  of  man^  it  is  said. 
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The  man  is  happy,  happy  because  benevolent,  happy  because 
useful,  happy  because  contented,  &c.  Is  happy  a  pronoun  also? 
it  seems  to  ^  stand  instead  of  man. 

Let  us  analyse  Mr.  Murray's  sentence.  The  we  have  proved 
to  be  the  same  word  as  this,  these,  that,  &c.  It  is  then,  ^  This 
or  that  man  is  happy,'  &c.  He  is  derived  from  the  Latin  adjective 
is,  which  becomes  /,  Italian,  pronounced  E,  and  £  in  English  with 
the  breathing,  or  as  we  call  it,  H.  Is,  in  Latin,  generally  means 
that,  and  is  joined  to  a  noun.  The  and  he,  then,  are  the  same 
word  in  fact,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  the  man  is  happy,  he  is 
benevolent,  he  is  useful— or,  the  man  is  happy,  the  (man)  is  benev- 
olent, the  (man)  is  useful. 

He  does  not  stand  instead  of  the  word  man,  then,  but  instead  of 
the  word  the.  Even  on  Murray's  ground,  he  must  stand  instead  of 
the  man;  for  he  does  not  mean  simply  man,  but  the  man  before  men- 
tioned. 

Besides,  if  pronouns  stand  instead  of  nouns  previously  expressed, 
what  is  to  be  done  when  the  pronoun  comes  first?  '  We  the  sub- 
scribers.' ^  Who  art  thou  ?'  What  do  we  and  who  stand  instead 
of  in  these  sentences  ?  Does  not  the  first  mean  '  the  we  subscrib- 
ers, or  we  persons  the  subscribers?'  and  does  not  the  second  mean, 
^  Who  person  art  thou  ?'  The  latter  sentence  will  not  sound  so 
awkward  when  it  is  recollected  that  our  who  is  the  Latin  Qtcts  or 
quo,  which  is  an  adjective,  and  generally  has  the  noun  expressed. 

We  cannot  be  so  minute  in  regard  to  the  other  pronouns,  although 
in  some  of  them  their  adjective  nature  is  more  apparent  than  in  he, 
which  we  selected  because  it  is  the  example  adduced  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray.    A  few  parallel  sentences  must  suffice  to  illustrate  our  position. 

/  Paul,  the  apostle Tlie  /-dentical  Paul,  the  apostle. 

TJum  Lord  of  all The  Lord  of  all. 

We,  the  editor The  present  editor. 

Ye  hypocrites These  hypocrites. 

He,  John,  is  sick That*  John  is  sick. 

She,  Sarah,  agrees Thai  Sarah  agrees. 

They,  owners,  are  brothers Those  owners  are  brothers. 

*He  and  the  are  acknowledged  to  be  adjectives  in  such  words  a?  he  goat  and 
she-goat,  that  is,  male  goat  and  female  goat ;  and  as  he  and  the  did  not  originally 
have  distinct  genders,  this  must  be  a  somewhat  modem  application  of  the  words. 
How  unsettled  the  gender  of  ^e,  the,  and  ii,  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  tact  that 
any  neuter  noun  miiy  be,  and  many  are  usually  called  ke  and  the,  without  ^  a 
figure  of  speech  ;"*  for  this  custom  is  rather  an  adherence  to  ancient  usage  than  a 
modem  rhetorical  use  of  the  pronouns.  My  carpenter  always  says  of  his  saw, 
the  cuts  well ;  and  the  sailor  who  never  heard  of  rhetoric,  sajs  of  the  anchor,  he 
holds,  and  of  the  ship,  the  brings  up.  We  all  say,  //  was  I,  jou,  he,  she,  they  ;  It 
was  a  man,  woman^  or  tree.  //,  the  same  as  dU  French,  ditto  Italian,  dieto  Latin, 
hit  Anglo-Saxon,  means  taid,  and,  like  our  expression  the  taid,  may  be  applied  to 
any  gender.  We  shall  leave  oor  remark*  upon  the  number  and  perKW  of  pro- 
nouns until  we  come  to  the  verb.     I,  thou,  we,  ye,  youi  tfaeyi  have  bo  fciidcn. 
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We  do  not  assert  that  in  these  parallel  expressions  the  words  in 
italic  have  the  $amt  meamngy  although  we  believe  they  come  near 
it;  but  we  do  assert,  that  they  are  used  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  and,  of  course,  must  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
words. 

5.  The  words  of  our  fifth  class,  with  the  exception  of  hers,  ours, 
yours,  and  theirs,  are  called  adjective  pronouns  by  Mr.  Murray. 
The  four  above  named  he  calls  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  We  have  shown  that  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  is 
merely  an  adjective,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  deputy  should 
not  share  the  fate  of  its  principal.  Jlfine  and  ihme  are  allowed, 
sometimes  at  least,  to  be  aidjectives.  It  would  be  very  unaccount- 
able if  ihe  possessives  n»gular  of  /,  and  thou  might  be  used  as  ad- 
jectives, while  their  phiral  possessives  could  not.  This  book  is  pnnei 
this  book  is  ours,  this  book  is  his,  this  book  is  theirs,  this  book  is  new. 
If  it  be  said  that  minty  hisy  and  new  can  be  placed  before  the  noun^  bat 
ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  cannot — I  answer,  that  it  is  no  condition 
of  a  word's  becoming  an  adjective  that  it  nnist  be  placed  brfare  a 
noun.  Our  pronouns  are  ail  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  where  the 
adjective  oftener  follows  than  precedes  the  noun.  Besides,  there 
are  other  adjectives  in  English  which  always  follow  their  nouns,  as, 
A  man  warlh  a  million — A  prisoner  quite  ahney  &c.  If  any  more 
proof  is  wanted  of  these  words  being  adjectives  in  their  nature  and 
use,  let  another  adjective  be  substituted  for  them  in  the  following 
sentences. 

The  injuries  are  mine — substitute,  great. 

The  benefits  were  thine;  — —     small. 

The  day  is  yaura;  __    cold. 

Liberty  is  ours;  precious. 

The  prize  is  theirs;         valuable. 

We  need  not  in  these  cases  seek  for  a  noun  understood  for  the 
pronouns  any  more  than  for  the  acknowledged  adjectives. 

Besides,  mine,  thiney  hisy  iiSy  take  their  place  before  adjectives 
expressed,  and  there  are  but  four  that  cannot  be  so  placed;  so 
that  the  numbers  are  equal,  as  far  as  that  argument  goes.  Again, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  ours,  yours,  hers,  and  theirs,  should  be 
written  our's,  your's,  her's,  their's, — as  they  actually  were  written 
in  former  days, — then  recollect  that  the  apostrophe  and  s  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  nouns,  mean  add  or  joiny  and  you  may 
place  the  words  before  the  noun  at  once. 

6.  We  have  little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  fifth  class;  but  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  we 
have  lately  been  amused  at  a  grave  discussion  of  the  question,  wheth- 
er it  is  more  proper  to  say,  the  Miss  Howards,  or  the  Misses  HoW' 
ord.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  in  the  plural  are  nouns. 
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and  the  others  adjectives.  If  we  wish  to  distinguish  the  unmarried 
from  the  married  Howards,  we  call  them  the  Miss  Howards:  if  we 
wish  to  distinguish  these  misses  from  other  misses,  we  call  them 
the  Misses  Howard^  in  which  case,  the  word  in  italics  is  an  adjective. 

7.  Under  this  head  we  class  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  all 
regular  verbs,  when  used  without  alteration,  as  adjectives.  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  better  understood  if  we  say  that  the  past  tense  of 
regular  verbs  when  used  as  an  adjective,  is  what  Murray  calls  the 
perfect  participle.  This,  he  says,  has  the  nature  of  an  adjective; — 
we  believe  it,  and  rank  such  words  accordingly. 

Tlie  8th  class  includes  what  he  calls  the  present  participle  of  all 
verbs,  and  the  perfect  participle  of  all  irregular  verbs  whose 
participles  differ  from  the  past  tense.  The  participle  is  no  more  a 
part  of  the  verb  because  formed  from  it,  than  an  adjective  is  part 
of  a  noun  from  which  it  is  formed;  and  there  is  as  much  propriety 
in  calling  such  an  adjective  a  participle,  as  in  so  calling  an  adjective 
formed  from  a  verb.  This,  of  course,  will  set  aside  the  passive 
voice  and  all  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs,  but  we  prefer  the 
English  jackdaw  in  his  plain  suit  of  black,  to  the  gaudy  one  be- 
decked with  the  borrowed  finery  of  foreign  peacocks. 
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At  the  cooclasion  of  the  eiercM  [described  Id  the  last  Number  of  the  Joaraal,] 
the  t)ell  strikes  ag«iia,  and  five  spellmg  mofutors,.  each  with  bis  slate  id  band,  coo« 
taioiog  the  list  of  a  division  oi  a  dass, *  repair  to  as  maoj  semi-circular  marks  on 
Ibe  floor.  Again  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  five  divisioes  afsemble  at  their  posts.  If 
aoj  one  should  have  forgotteo  his  rack,  the  monitor  gives  it  to  him  from  his  me- 
moraodum  oa  the  slate.  At  the  fourth  sound  of  the  bell,  the  monitors  of  the  low- 
est two  divisions — who  spell  from  spelling  books,  in  which  the  pronunciation  is 
sometimes  doubt/ul  to  the  pupils — begin  bj  pronouncing  the  words  of  the  lesson, 
while  the  bojrs  of  the  class  follow  them  looking  over  their  books,  and  the  other 
three  monitors  give  out  the  words  bjr  the  orthoepy  of  their  dktionaries,— from 
which  classes  spell,  as  soon  as  thej  have  become  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
their  speUtng  booki.  Each  boj  pronounces  his  word  before  spelling.  If  the  lesson 
be  short,  it  is  spelled  twice  over ;  otherwise,  only  once.  Every  word  missed  in  each 
class,  is  marked  by  its  monitor,  and  a  check  made  against  the  boy  who  failed  ; 
the  latter  office  is  generally  performed  by  the  boy  standing  at  the  head.  The 
word  is  then  put  to  the  next  below  until  it  is  spelled  right,  and  the  correct  speller 
goes  alx>ve  those  who  fail,  who  all  spell  the  word  over,  as  evidence  of  attention  » 
them.  The  boy  who  has  taken  precedence,  then  spelh  another  word,  that  those 
who  have  lost  their  rank,  may  have  a  chance  to  recover  it,  and  especielly  as  their 
failure  may  have  been  a  means  of  Au  gain,  without  any  merit  on  his  part,  except- 
ing tliat  of  spelling  differtntly  from  them.  Boys  are  required  to  spell  mftitaUy 
every  word  g^veo  out,  that  nothing  in  the  lesson  may  escape  them.  This  and  ma- 
ny other  of  the  details  of  the  exercise,  may  be  deemed  trifles  too  inconsklerable^ 
be  mentioned  ;  but  they  will  all  be  found,  on  examination,  'to  furnish  good  rea- 
sons for  their  adoption.  Boys  io  class,  having  occasion  to  speak  to  their  monitor, 
give  a  signal,  and  he  listens  to  them,  if  any  difficulty  occurs,  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  principal  when  the  lesson  u  over.  The  spelling  concluded,  boys  are  re- 
quired to  write  on  their  slates,  all  the  words  missed  by  their  class,  the  monitor 
giving  them  out ;  by  which  means,  those  who  spell,  as  many  do,  tbooghtlesslyi 
are  obliged  to  think  or  they  will  fail.  The  slates  are  examined  by  the  mo- 
nitors, and  due  notice  taken  of  the  errors.  Sometimes  we  require  boys  to  learn 
the  definitions  of  words  re|)eatedly  missed,  and  to  cop^  thein,  as  tee  do  thoae 
iohoit  tignifictUion  it  not  undertiood  in  the  moral  (eston,  into  their  writing  books, 
the  better  to  impress  them  on  their  memories.  The  boy  at  the  head  of  each 
class,  goes  to  the  foot  every  oaorning  before  the  lesson  be|;ins ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  he  who  has  most  frequently  gained  this  distinction,  receives  a  reward. 
Boys  are  degraded  in  class,  for  inattention  or  disorder,  from  one  to  the  whole, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofifence.  Before  boys  leave  the  spelling  stands, 
lessons  are  assigned  for  the  following  day,  rank  is  marked,  and  the  award  made 
(a  mark  of  4  or  otherwise)  for  the  report.t 

*  There  are  in  all  four  classes,  at  present  subdivided  Into  serep  divisions :  vilf^ 
first  class  one,  and  each  of  the  others,  two. 

t  See  the  Table  p.  665. 

VOL.  I.  7J    , 
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While  these  boys  are  spelling,  a  higher  class  moved  bj  the  same  signal^ 
to  the  tludyy  to  recite  their  daj^s  lessons  to  one  teacher ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
class  to'  which  the  spelling  monitors  belong,  (for  thej  are  all  usually  appointed 
from  one  class  for  one  week  at  a  time,)  return  to  their  seats,  and  attend  to  ciphering. 
Another  teacher  moves  from  class  to  class,  to  ascertain  that  all  is  going  on  proper- 
ly ;  a  third  engages  himself  in  adjusting  numerous  little  unmenlionableSy  always 
found  in  a  large  school,  and  necessary  to  be  kept  in  order  ;  and  the  principal  sett 
such  writing  copies  as  remain  unprepared,  or  which  require  more  particular  atten- 
tion. 

To  spelling,  succeeds  an  exercise  in  mental  Arithmetic,  Geography,  or  Gram- 
mar, each  of  these  having  particular  days  assigned.  One  teacher  takes  a  diris- 
ion  of  a  class  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  another,  one  at  the  other  end  ;  while  the 
remaining  boys  form  a  line  in  the  ai«le,  and  taking  such  apparatus  as  may  be  de- 
signated, move  out. of  school  in  company,  for  gymnastic  exercises.  When  tht 
weather  is  suitable,  they  go,  accompanied  by  the  principal,  to  the  Commoo,  where 
they  engage  for  al>out  fifteen  minutes,  in  running,  hopping,  jumping— with  poles 
and  without — leap-frog,  drawing — or  pulling  by  classes  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
rope,  &c. — and,  returning  to  the  school,  one  of  the  teachers  takes  out  such  of  the 
remaining  boys  as  have  been  found  correct  in  their  lessons,  for  similar  physical 
exercises  in  the  open  air.  When  the  weather  is  not  suitable  for  this,  the  boys  go 
into  the  yard  about  the  school,  a  class  at  a  time,  and  take  exercise  by  themselves  as 
well  as  the  space  will  allow.  We  have  a  plank  placed  edgewise  and  raised  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  on  which  we  require  them  to  walk,  to  strengthen 
their  legs  and  ankles,  and  gain  the  power  of  preserving  equilibrium  in  narrow 
paths,  &c.  These  sports  are  much  enjoyed  by  boys,  and  are  granted  to  none 
who  have  been  found  deficient  in  lessons  or  deportment  during  the  m«)ming.  They 
are  to  be  extended  by  the  erection  of  such  additional  apparatus,  as  the  limits 
about  the  establishment  will  permit.  Besides  our  daily  exercises,  the  principal, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  an  as«<i8tant,  occasionilly  invitee  hoys  to  nieel  him 
early  in  the  morning,  on  the  common  or  in  the  mall^  where  they  engatre  in  their 
usual  sports  or  in  walking.  We  have  t^een  several  tiines  to  ^outh  Boston  daring 
the  present  season.  We  sometimes  exercise  them  too,  in  school  hours,  in  oiarcb- 
ing,  with  reference  to  the  carriage  of  the  boHy,  turning  out  the  toes,  and  such 
otJier  matters  in  connection,  as  boys  are  most  apt  to  fait  in. 

When  boys  re-enter  school,  their  recitations  are  finished  class  by  class.  Afler 
which  the  principal  gives  them,  or  as  many  as  time  will  allow,  k  drill  in  reading; 
And  those  who  do  not  read  in  the  morning,  are  generally  heurd  in  the  afternoon. 
In  teaching  this  too  much  neglected  branch  of  education,  he  first  reHds  to  the  p«- 
pil  the  portion  assigned  to  him,  and  require?  as  close  an  imitation  as  possible; 
directing  the  class  to  give  the  utmost  watchfulness,  and  allowing  them  to  correct 
him  as  well  as  each  other,  in  whatever  they  consider  erroneous  in  pronunciation^ 
pauses,  emphasis,  inflection,  cadence,  &c.  Boys  of  the  first  class,  who  can  mark 
their  hooks  expertly,  take  memorandums,  and  point  out  the  faults  at  the  ck>se  of 
the  reading ;  others  are  permitted  to  correct  aloud  on  the  instant,  which  they  highly 
enjoy,  and  by  which  they  are  rendered  very  vigilant.  As  very  young  children  are 
liable  to  forget  corrections  made  in  pronunciation.  Sec  words  m'spronoonced  by 
those  of  the  lowest  class,  are  marked  by  the  teacher  on  a  slate,  and  each  child  re- 
<)uired  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  to  pronounc:e  over  again  all  the  words  he  had  failed 
in,  during  the  exercise.  I'he  hardest  words  in  the  reading  books  of  the  highest 
four  divisions,  are  marked  with  a  lead  pencil,  constantly  one  lesson  in  advance,  and 
boys  are  required  to  learn  tlieir  meanings,  between  one  reading  day  and  the  next; 
so  as  either  to  substitute  a  synonyme  for  each,  while  reading,  or  afterward  to  give 
a  brief  definition  that  shall  apply  to  the  passage. 

The  time  not  occupied  in  class,  is  filled  up  by  ciphering,  or  in  learning  extra 
lessons  for  recitation  ;  and  by  some,  more  backward  than  their  classes,  in  redeem- 
ing rank  or  lost  lessons.  Only  two  class  lessons  for  study  are  given  in  a  day ;  so 
that  those  who  are  practising  the  whole  course,  learn— for  example— two  le 
ih  Geography,  two  in  Grammar,  and  two  in  Mental  Arithmetic  in  the  week ; 
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when  History  is  studied,  it  takes  the  {dace  of  one  of  these.  Spelfing  b  a  dailr 
lesson,  except  for  Mondays,  when  composition,  takes  the  place  of  it,  every  week 
with  the  first  class,  and  every  second  week  with  the  second  class.  Boys  prove 
their  most  palpable  grammatical  errors  in  composition,  by  parsing  the  sentence. 
The  afternoons  are  devoted  principally  to  writing.  Spare  time  with  the  bojrs  is 
occupied  by  arithmetic,  and  the  principal  either  exercises  those  in  reading,  who  , 
were  omitted  in  the  morning,  or  examines  such  as  are  thought  to  be  backward^ 
in  various  studies,  without  preparation  or  previous  notice.  We  have  as  many  of 
the  exercisen  performed  by  writing  as  possible,  confident  that  instruction  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  makes  the  most  durable  impression  on  the  nund. 
As  far  as  pncticable,  wiiile  writing  their  copies,  a  small  boy  sits  on  the  tighi  of 
one  larger  and  more  advanced,  who  directs  him  about  the  manner  of  sitting, 
holding  his  pen,  and  the  general  formation  of  the  letters  ;  wl^o,  in  short,  performs 
the  office  of  a  writing  monitor  to  his  single  pupil.  A  teacher  walks  from  row  to 
row,  inspecting  the  whole,  and  in  the  course  of  each  copy,  sooietimes  every  two, 
four,  or  six  hues,  and  the  more  or  less  often  according  to  the  habits  of  the  boy — the 
most  careless  requiring  the  most  frequent  examinations-^calls  to  his  desk  by  signal, 
every  boy,  that  he  may  point  out  faults,  comqtend  beauties,  and,  writing  in 
the  pupiPs  book,  excite  him  to  emulate  his  master.  Very  great  care  and  constant 
watchfulness,  are  necessary  m  this  department,  as  good  writing  depends  on  a  va* 
riety  of  trifling  circumstances.  And  if  boys  are  aware  that  they  may  be  often 
called  upon  to  exhibit  their  work  for  approbation  or  censure,  their  attention  will  be 
kept  awake,  and  their  progress  will  be  more  certain  and  rapid. — That  they  may  be 
compelled  to  imita'e  their  copy  or  slip,  every  one  is  directed  to  point  the  fore  fin- 
ger of  the  left  hand,  at  the  letter  to  be  made,  and  as  it  moves  along  the  line,  the  ^ 
eye  mrui  take  in  each  one  so  pointed  out,  and  the  boy  can  hardly  fail  to  write 
like  his  model.  Boys  of  eleven  years  old  are  required  to  mend  their  own  pens, 
and  younger  ones  are  encouraged  to  do  so— many  of  whom  do. 

Fridays,  from  ten  in  the  morning,  are  devoted  to  declamation.  Before  learn* 
ing  their  pieces,  boys  read  them  to  the  principal,  who  iifarks  them  for  emphasis, 
modulation,  rhetorical  pauses,  &c.  that  they  may  be  committed  with  reference  to 
the  tenft.  From  this  hour  recitations  are  attended  (o  out  of  the  hall,  generally 
in  the  f/tufy,  and  being  heard  in  single  classes,  they  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day.  During  recitations,  any  error  detected  by  a  hoy  below  the  one  reciting 
gains  hiiD  precedence,  by  his  giving  a  silent  signal  of  it,  and  waiting  to  be  called 
on  by  the  teacher  to  make  the  correction  ;  unless  it  is  as  soon  discovered  by  a 
higher  boy  who  is  likewise  below  the  reciter,  in  which  case  he  goes  up. 

All  unnecessary  wandering  is  prohibited,  and  any  boy  having  occasion  to  leave 
liis  seat,  holds  up  his  hand  until  a  teacher  beckons  him  to  him,  to  learn  his  wants. 
As  tea<  heis  are  almost  always  engaged  in  talking  to  pupils  or  hearing  lessons, 
the  boy  called  out  i^  not  allowed  to  s-ptok^  but  presents  his  request  in  writing, 
previously  prepared  on  his  slate.  This  has  the  threefold  advantage  of  preventing 
noise,  practising  in  writing,  and  introducing  a  general  acquaintance  with  familiar 
English  composition.  This  method  is  pursued  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  zv^tj 
one^s  mind  will  present  cases  in  which  the  regulation  must  be  waived.  Some- 
times it  is  nece9.«ary  for  one  boy  to  speak  to  another ;  he  then  gets  permission  in 
this  way,  and  both  repair  silently  and  quietly  to  a  point  appropriated  to  such  con- 
ferences, which  they  quit  as  soon  as  their  business  is  accomplinhed.  This  indul- 
gence, however,  is  granted  as  seldom  as  possible.  The  necessity  of  the  arrange- 
ment arises  from  the  existence  of  so  many  sources  of  privilege  in  school ;  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  a  boy  were  allowed  to  speak  in  his  place,  there  might  be  four  couple 
talking  at  the  same  lime,  each  having  had  leave  from  one  of  the  four  masters. 
But  as  two  boys  only  are  suffered  to  be  at  the  tpeaking-sland  at  once,  permiss* 
ion  is  never  rranled  to  another  while  these  are  engaged  there. 

Boys  having  been  absent  from  school,  or  tardy,  or  wishing  to  go  home  before 
the  regular  hour,  are  required  to  bring  notes  from  parents  or  guardians.  A  rea- 
■sonable  apology  from  the  same  source,  in  writing,  likewise  seceres  from  recita- 
tions or  deficient  markt. 
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Boys  are  dismiflsed  individuallj,  each  having  first  given  an  account  of  his  day^ 
performances ;  being  called  by  classes,  alphabetically,  from  first  to  fourth  oa 
one  day,  and  the  order  reversed  on  the  next.  Those  deficient  in  ezerciaes  are 
detained  until  they  have  learned  them,  together  with  their  lessons  for  the  following 
day.  Any  boy  who  has  had  four  or  more  low  marks — l)eloW*  four  or  par— in  a 
week,  is  detained  each  day  of  the  week  following,  until  the  lessons  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day  are  committed,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fault. 

Punishments  are  generally  detention  beyond  .«chool  hours,  loss  of  play,  and  low 
marks  on  weekly  reports ;  but,  although  we  do  not  shrink  from  indicting'  judicious 
puni^shment  where  it  is  necessary,  our  chief  regulating  power  is  rewards ;  tlie  as- 
signment of  which  we  hdve  reduced  to  a  system.  As  the  reports,  of  which  a  copy 
is  annexed,  are  distributed  weekly,  those  of  a  quarter  U!>ually  amount  to 
thirteen  ;  which,  if  they  should  all  be  goody  i.  e.  if  the  aggregate  obtained  in  each 
amounts  to  as  many  as  that  required^  the  holder  is  entitled  to  prize  No.  1.  If 
there  should  be  twelve  good,  he  is  entitled  to  prize  No.  2.  And  so  on,  down  to 
nine  good  ones,  which  receive  the  lowest  prize,  No.  5.  In  pursuance  of  this  ar- 
rangement, the  pupils  of  the  two  schools  receive  about  fiity  volumes  of  books  per 
quarter,  besides  some  which  are  occasionally  distributed,  for  extraordinary  success 
or  uncommon  exertion.  The  system  has  tieen  in  operation  about  two  years,  and 
its  effects  have  been  of  the  most  pleanng  and  satisfactory  kind.  The  mark  of  a 
deviation^  which  reduces  the  chance  of  obtaining  these  rewards,  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  greater  punishment,  than  the  long  established  quantum  of  ^four  claps* 
on  the  hand  ;  and  has  introduced  a  degree  of  order  and  correctness  in  exercises, 
that  the  rod  would  have  failed  to  produce  among  the  generality  of  boys.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  however,  corporeal  infliction  is  still  resorted  to,  but  seldom  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Expulsion  has  been  substituted,  when  the  conduct  has  been 
flagrant.  This  has  happened,  on  an  average,  about  once  a  year,  and  has  gene- 
rally been  for  lying,  profaneness,  or  great  disrespect  for  school  authority  ;  the  first 
and  last  of  which  are  almost  invariably  associated,  and  not  unfrequently  the  se- 
cond. Since  the  rod  was  laid  aside  as  no  longer  an  instrument  of  frequent  use,  the 
school  has,  I  think,  been  growing  more  and  more  pure.  I  will  not  say,  this  is  a 
consequence  of  its  disuse,  but  only  state  the  simple  fact  •  for  it  seems  to  me,  that 
there  are  cases  in  all  large  schools,  tohere  boyt  do  not  live  under  the  teaeher*»  ^^^t 
and  are  not  consequently  always  within  his  control,  in  which  stripes  only  wDl 
avail ;  and  hnppy  indeed  should  I  be  to  learn  some  other  method  of  reducing  a 
certain  class  of  tenipers — few  and  of  as  rare  occurrence  as  thev  are — which  eleven 
years^  experience  has  convinced  me,  will  resist  every  soft  and  gentle  application  ; 
whose  t^ensibility  can  only  be  awakened  by  corporeal  pain  ;  and,  whose  obstinacy 
can  only  be  subdued  by  the  |>cdagogue's  Uut  resort 

The  vacations  :)rc  very  similar  to  those  of  the  fkiglish  High  school,  and  the 
Latin  schools  of  this  city. 

Terms  — $  45  a  year,  including  stationary,  the  ase  of  all  the  books  studied  in 
the  school,  and  every  other  expense  attending  it. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  details  of  my  all-day  school ;  the  intermediate^  though  some- 
what  disoimihir,  as  it  occupies  but  two  hours  in  the  day,  would  probably  furnish 
nothinu''  wortli  presenting  to  your  readers. 

1  intend  aftpr  the  Commencement  vacation,  to  introduce  as  much  of  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  in<:trui  tion  as  may  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  the  school,  still  re- 
taining; all  that  is  useful  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  Any  suggestions  from  you  or 
your  correspondents  presenting  improvements  in  the  important  art  of  teaching, 
would,  1  doubt  not,  be  received  with  gratitude  by  your  other  readers,  as  well  as 
by.  Yours  truly, 

G.  F.   THAYER. 
Harvard  Place,  June  15,  1826. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education, 

*  See  Table. 
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COLLEGE   m   PHILAOELFHIA. 
Report  of  the  preparatory  Committee* 

The  committee  appototed  at  the  town  meetiog  held  the  4tb  iostaoty  to  digest 
and  report '  a  plan  for  a  college,  where  (English  literature,  the  tcieoces,  and  the 
liberal  arts,  shall  be  full>  taught,  unconnected  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
for  adinissioD  into  which  there  shall  be  no  prerequisite  of  having  studied  these 
languages,^  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  the  former  meeting  having  unanimously  determined  upoo  the  enpedkncy 
of  establishing  such  a  College,  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  no w  to 
occupy  the  time  of  this  meeting,  in  enforcing  the  many  cogent  arguments  in  its 
favor ;  they  cannot,  however,  pass  by  the  subject  without  eipressiog  their  opin- 
ion, that  the  contemplated  plan  of  instruction  will  be  an  important  public  benefit. 
It  has  for  its  object  the  enlightening  of  a  large  and  valuable  class  of  the  community, 
in  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  most  important  to  their  future  prosperity 
and  usefulness ;  and  the  scheme,  if  carried  into  successful  Operation,  will  form  a 
new  era  in  the  science  of  education. 

Your  committee,  in  complying  with  the  resolution  to  digest  and  report  a  plan 
for  the  proposed  College,  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upoo  to  enter  into  minute 
particulars ;  they  will  only  furnish  such  a  general  outline,  as  will  render  the  plan 
perspicuous  to  their  fellow  citizens.  To  do  this,  the  following  topics  must  be 
noticed. 

I.  The  branches  in  which  instruction  is  proposed  to  be  given. 
II.  The  expense  of  tuition. 

III.  The  number  of  pupils. 

IV.  The  funds. 

v.  The  manner  in  which  the  College  shall  be  governed. 

I.     The  branches  in  which  irutruction  i»  proposed  to  be  given. 

With  respect  to  this,  your  committee  deprecate  the  idea  of  superficial  iostmc* 
tion  in  any  branch  of  learning.  They  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  plan 
ought  to  embrace  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  required  for  the  agricul- 
turist, the  scientific  mechanic  or  manufacturer,  the  architect,  the  civil  engineer, 
the  merchant,  or  other  complete  man  of  business.  Every  thing  embraced  in  a 
complete  (English  education  should  be  comprehended.  The  pupils  should  be  ren- 
dered familiar  with  the  principles  of  grammar,  with  vulgar  and  decimal  arithme- 
tic,  as  an  introduction  to  the  mathematics,  and  with  belles  lettres,  in  order  that 
they  may  write  their  own  language  correctly  and  perspicuously.  Geography, 
history,  (in  which  that  of  our  own  country  shall  be  prominent,)  and  chronology, 
are  also  deemed  essential  branches  of  knowledge,  and  should  be  fully  taught. 

Among  the  sciences  which  it  is  proposed  to  include,  your  committee  accord  the 
highest  rank  to  the  mathematics,  a  branch  of  learning  which  is  not  only  a  most 
effective  instrument  of  discipline  to  the  mind,  but  also  forms  the  basis  of  almost 
every  science  necessary  to  the  operative  clas5es  of  society,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing, has  rarely  been  placed  within  their  reach,  and  has  been  too  often  taught 
in  a  very  inadequate  manner.  Your  committee  have  frequently  witnessed  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  ma^ematician  solves  the  most  abstruse  qoes» 
tions  connected  with  the  arts ;  the  ^fficulties  in  their  business  that  are  daily 
encountered  by  some  of  our  most  v^uahle  citizens,  for  want  of  having  studied 
the  mathematics  in  early  life;  the  valuable  time  and  money  that  have  been 
wasted  upon  projects  which  a  very  moderate  share  of  knowledfi^e  of  this  master 
science  would  have  determined  to  be  fruitless;  and  are  persuaded  that  many 
useful  inventions  and  improvements  have  been  either  retarded  or  totally  lost  for 
want  of  mathematical  information ;  they  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
proposed  College  every  branch  of  the  mathematics  should  be  fully  and  complete* 
ly  taught. 

T^atural  philosophy,  including  mechanics  and  astronomy,  is  indispensable  to  tbe 
course  of  education  proposed.  If  your  committee  do  not  dwell  upoo  this  poinl, 
it  is  because  they  deem  its  importance  duly  appreciated  by  the  pnblic. 
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Next  ID  order  of  useTuloeM  to  men  of  busioew,  are  the  fcieDces  of  cbemittiy 
and  miiieralogy.  These,  your  committee  recommend  to  be  carefully  taught| 
with  particular  atteutioo  tci  those  parts  that  are  coouected  with  the  arts. 

Ad  apprentice  to  a  mechanical  business,  possessing  this  precious  knowledge, 
will  be  the  better  qualified  to  receive  instruction  in  all  'the  processes  already 
known ;  and  the  voung  farmer,  master  mechanic,  or  manufacturer,  who  shall 
combine  this  knowledge  with  that  of  his  profession,  will  enjoy  peculiar  advan- 
tages ;  he  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his  busineM  in  the  most  economical 
and  perfect  manner,  but  will  discover  new  and  valuable  improvements.  Your 
committee  therefore  consider  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  partku- 
larly  as  connected  with  the  arts,  as  indispensable  to  this  plan  of  education. 

Your  committee  have  often  witnessed  with  pain  the  deficiencies  under  which 
many  of  our  valuable  mechanics  labor  for  want  of  some  knowledge  of  drawing; 
they  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  principles  of  perspective  and  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing  should  be  taught  in  this  College. 

Book-keeping  sliould  also  be  taught  in  the  best  manner ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
jrour  committee,  political  economy,  and  the  general  principles  of  government,  and 
jurisprudence,  should  not  be  neglected,  in  the  education  of  those  who  may  b« 
called  upon  to  fill  the  important  offices  of  arbitrators,  jurors,  justices  of  the  peacoi 
legislators,  &c. 

^  As  it  is  presumed  that  this  seminary  will  be  resorted  to  by  many  intended  for 
commercial  and  other  pursuits  which  require  a  knowledge  of  the  living  languagesi 
the  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  ought  not  to  l>e  neglected.  Pennsylvania 
justly  boasts  of  her  hardy,  honest,  and  industrious  German  population:  in  some 
counties,  it  is  so  numerous  that  the  German  is  more  generally  spoken  than  the 
English  language.  The  French  has  become  almost  a  universal  language ;  and 
the  deep  interest  we  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighboring  republics  to  the  south, 
and  the  increasing  intercourse  between  their  citizens  and  ours,  call  aloud  for  a 
cultivation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  tongue. 

These  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  course  of  instruction  proposed  to  be 
pursued  in  the  College ;  but  your  committee  by  this  enumeration  by  no  means 
wish  to  be  understood  as  excluding  other  branches,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Professors  or  Trustees  may  suggest ;  provided  they  shall  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  general  plan. 

Your  (omuiittee  are  of  opinion,  that  every  part  of  education  merely  ornament- 
al, should  be  excluded.  Whatever  is  taught  in  the  College  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  best  manner;  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  which  they  undertake 
to  acquire.  It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  inflexibly  observed,  that  the  honors  of  the  in* 
stitution  shall  never  be  conferred,  except  on  those  who  really  merit  them  by  their 
condu'-t  and  attainments,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  time  they  may  have 
spent  in  the  schools. 

II.  The  expense  (^tuition. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  leading  feature  in  the  plan  of  education 
proposed,  should  be  economy.  With  this  view  it  is  recommended  that  the  com- 
pensation to  the  professors  and  teachers,  and  the  price  of  tuition,  shall  always  be 
fixed  by  the  trustees.  These  being  disinterested  persons,  will  be  able  to  attract 
and  secure  the  services  of  compelent  instructers  by  a  fair  remuneration ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  instruction  within  the  reach  of  those  whom  Providence 
has  not  blessed  with  affluence. 

III.  The  number  of  pupils. 

The  number  should  be  as  great  as  can  be  accommodated.  As  the  influence 
of  the  institution  on  society  will  be  felt,  in  proportion  to  the  number  instructed, 
its  advantages  should  be  diffused  as  widely  as  possible.  In  all  those  branches 
of  learning  taught  by  lectures,  the  same  expense  must  be  incurred  for  professorsi 
lecture  room,  and  apparatus,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  class.  It  fol- 
lows that  as  the  number  of  pupils  increases  the  price  of  tuitk)n  may  be  diminished^ 
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Toar  committee  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  adoptioii  of  tiie  nomlorial 
ay  stem  of  education  in  all  its  parts ;  but  tbey  are  ofopinioo  that  it  coDtaios  many 
excellent  features,  which  it  will  be  expedient  tu  adopt  in  the  collef^. 

IV.  The  Funds, 

Thin  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  plan,  and  has  commanded  a  corre^KXid- 
ing  attention  from  jour  committee. 

The  revenue  of  the  College  must  be  drawn  from  the  three  following  iourcei| 
viz: 

1.  The  emoluments  arising  from  the  tuition  of  pupils. 

2.  Donations  and  bequests  from  patriotic  individuals. 

3.  Ijegislative  endowiDtnt. 

The  first,  although  a  moderate,  will  he  a  certain  source  of  revenue.  If  bj  th« 
adoption,  in  part,  of  the  monitorial  system,  the  number  of  pupils  can  be  multi- 
plied, it  will  furnish  a  sum  equal  to  all  the  fdinary  calls  on  the  college. 

Upon  the  second  source  of  revenue  your  committee  place  con«^iderable  reliance. 
In  public  spirit thi» city  and  liberties  arc  by  no  means  defitient,  and  as  the  object 
proposed  is  one  of  a  highly  meritorious  character,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
will  meet  with  the  usujI  liberality. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  although  the  sums  at  first  contributed  may 
be  small,  yet  they  feel  confident  that  when  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  shall 
be  generally  known,  liberal  donations  and  bequests  will  be  conferred  upon  it. 
They  recommend  that  a  committee  for  each  ward  and  township  be  appointed  to 
collect  subscriptions,  and  that  the  funds  first  raised,  be  expended  in  a  fibrarji 
models  and  apparatus. 

Third,  Legislative  endowment.  In  a  sister  state  a  seminary  resembling  the  pre- 
sent, in  its  Jeadiog  features,  has  been  projected  by  a  board  of  commisioners  espe- 
cially appointed  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose.  This  board  has  recommended 
a  legislative  endowment  of  $  30,000,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  either  has 
been  or  will  be  appropriated ;  and  your  committee  are  proud  to  say,  that  in  point 
of  liberality  to  institutions  of  real  utility,  Pennsylvania  is  second  to  no  state  in 
the  Union.  The  second  section  of  the  seventh  article  of  our  state  constitution 
contemplates  the  general  teaehing  of  the  science*;  and  a  hope  is  indulged,  that  the 
legislatare  will  regard  this  as  a  proper  season  to  act  upon  this  long  neglected  sec- 
tion. Your  committee  therefore  recommend  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  to  be 
prepared  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature  at  the  opening  of  their  next  sessiot* 

V.  The  manner  in  which  the  college  shall  be  governed. 
There  should  be  a  board  of  trustees  to  consist  of  eighteen  members. 
This  board  should  have  the  appointment  of  professors  and  teachers,  &c.  and 
the  making  of  all  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  colleges. 

Thomas  Cadwalader,  Peter  A.  Browne,  James  Taylor,  James  Espy,  Mathew  L. 
Carey,  Clement  G.  Biddle,  Samuel  Colhoun,  Thomas  P.  Jones,  Joseph  R. 
Chandler,  Anthony  Finley,  Mark  Richards,  Jonathan  W.  Condy. 

AMERICAN   ANNUAL   REGISTER. 

G.  and  C.  Carvill,  New  York,  propose  to  publish  an  American  Annual  Register 
embracing  a  view  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of  each  year,  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  containing  about  eight  hundred  pages. 

It  will  not  be  confined  to  an  account  of  American  affairs,  but  will  comprehend 
all  relating  to  the  history  of  Europe,  which  can  interest  the  scholar  and  the  states- 
man. 

The  history  of  our  own  affairs  will  be  brought  down  in  each  year  to  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  while  that  of  Europe  will  correspond  to  the  ordbary  an- 
nual division. 

By  thb  arrangement,  time  will  be  afforded  to  coDclade  the  accomrts  of  £aio> 
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pean  tniniactioiis  for  the  preceding  year,  and  to  giye  the  proceediogt  of  CoDgreti 
and  of  the  plate  legislatures  io  each  volume,  io  a  complete  form. 

A  second  part  of  the  liegi»ter  will  be  appropriated  to  official  doc  umeots ;  and 
in  H  third  division  will  be  inserted  such  Biographical  sketches  and  Literary 
Esf^ajs  as  possess  general  and  permanent  interest. 

A  fourth  part  wiil  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  promotions  in  the  Army,  and 
Navy,  changes  in  the  Diplomatic  corps,  &c. 

CondiiionM,  The  work  will  be  pubii»hed  in  the  month  of  August,  of  each 
year,  in  one  volume  of  about  eight  hundred  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  fine  pa* 
per.— Price  five  dollars,  payhble  on  delivery. 

[To  Instrurtert  and  others  who  are  denrous  of  promoting  praelieal  education, 
we  would  suggest  the  above  work  aft  likely  to  meet  their  views.  It  will  do  more, 
probably,  than  any  oilier  single  volume  to  produce  intelli;;ent  pupils  in  those  de* 
partments  of  education  wiiicti  embrace  the  information  wanted  fur  the  actual  pur- 
pose*) of  life.  Teachers  will  find  it  ensy  to  introduce  this,  or  any  other  work, 
above  the  usual  price  of  school  books,  by  prcK'uring  a  single  copy,  and  after  form- 
ing a  class  for  the  use  of  it,  letting  the  pupils  read  from  it  in  turn  ;  whilst  all 
listen,  with  a  view  to  be  interrogated  ou  it,  aAer  the  reading  has  been  continued 
as  long  as  the  teacher  thinks  advantageous.] 

JUVENILE    MISCELLANY. 

It  is  propo«ed  to  publish  in  Boston  a  periodical  work  for  young  people,  entitled 
as  above,  and  to  be  conducted  by  the  Author  uf  *^  Evenings  in  New  England.*' 
^  Such  a  work  has  prospered  in  England ;  and  many,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  children,  suppose  that  a  similar  one  would  be  useful  and  suc- 
cessful here*  The  number  of  good  books  for  children  is  not  so  great  as  would 
seem  at  first  view ;  and  there  is  a  daily  iocreasicg  demand  for  information  and 
amusement  in  this  form.  The  Miscellany  is  intended  to  comprise  every  variety  of 
composition,  which  can  possibly  be  made  instructive  or  entertaining,  to  the  inters 
mediate  ages  from  five  to  fifteen.  It  will  be  composed  of  stories,  intended  to 
convey  morul  and  religious  instruction ;  biographical  sketches ;  scientific  dialogues, 
made  as  plain  and  i^imple  as  possible;  fanciful  adventures;  poetry;  fables;  rid- 
dles, &c.  Several  ladies,  whose  productions  are  deservedly  high  in  public  estima- 
tion, will,  probably,  contribute.  lOtJ  pages  18ino.  wiil  on  printed  once  in  two 
months;  which  at  the  close  of^  year,  would  form  three  neat  volumes  for  a  juve- 
nile library.      • 

Condittont,  The  work  shall  be  executed  on  good  paper — new  type— with 
two  or  more  engravings  adapted  to  subjects  in  each  number. 

Price  two  dollars  per  year — payable  on  delivery  of  the  third  number.* 

[A  work  such  as  the  above,  and  in  the  bands  of  female  writers,  promises,  we 
think,  to  afiford  much  instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  class  of  readers  for 
whose  use  it  is  intended.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  power  of  tlie  editor  to  lay  down  very  distinctly  the  line  of  proceeding 
which  will  be  adopted.  But  her  talents  in  the  department  in  which  she  has  al* 
ready  presented  her>«lf  so  successfully  to  the  public,  afford  ample  assurance  that 
the  Miscellany  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit  oo  herself  and 
the  community.     A  hasty  perusal  of  the  first  number  confirms  us  in  this  opinion.] 

MAP   OF   BOSTON. 
I 

Messrs.  Annin  &  Smith,  and  Mr.  J.  V.  N.  Throop,  of  this  city,  have  published 
a  Map  of  Boston,  with  corrections  brought  down  to  the  date  of  publication,  by 
6.  P.  Fuller,'8urveyor. 

[We  would  invite  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  this  map  as  furnishing 
the  means  of  pleasing  and  useful  instruction  to  children.  The  following  course 
has  been  satisfactorily  pursued  with  two  young  pupils. — l*he  map  is  spread 
fo  a  table,  or  suspended  on  the  wall,  according  to  coovemence ;  and  tkc  pupiA 
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trace  ou(,  slowly  and  carefully,  the  various  streets  which  cooftitote  a  na%\t 
ward  of  the  city.  They  then  take  their  innmiiii;'*  w-dlk,  ko  a*  to  pats  thruvgh 
every  .«<reet  in  that  ward;  and  when  they  return  home,  they  execute  first  OD 
their  slate?,  and  afterwards  on  paper,  as  accurate  a  map  of  tiie  ward  as  thaj 
can  furniifh  from  memory ;  correcting:  and  (iUuii:  it  up  n.ore  exactly,  aAerwardf^ 
by  ttio  h(*ip of  the  engraved  map.  In  this  way,  ti.e  cliildrtii  become  fanuliarlj 
acquainted  witii  every  part  of  the  city,  and  ate  prepared  to  listen  ioteliigently  to 
any  conversation  or  reading  in  which  a  local  rcieimce  occurs.  This  minute  and 
practical  iippiication  in  early  liie,  lays  the  foundation  of  good  mental  habits  ia 
every  dcpartiiipnt  where  close  investigation  or  accurate  information,  b  of  aaj 
value.  Besides,  these  exeiciscs  hi  topo^ritphy  are  hi|;bly  entertaining  as  well  at 
instructive,  and  give  scope  to  the  n.itural  vivacity  and  activity  of  childhood,'— 
they  are  connected  too  with  healthtul  pli^sical  recreation. 

If,  as  is  to  be  hoped,,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Boston  shall  publwb  ui 
abridged  edition  of  that  work,  adapted  to  the  use  of  families  and  schools,  a  pleas- 
ing course  of  instruction  in  local  bi.«lory  may  be  combined  with  the  above  exer- 
cise ;  ;is  many  of  the  streets  of  Boston  contain  buildings  and  other  objects  of  great 
historical  interest  connected  with  iinportimt  events  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

In  the  meantime  every  parent  or  teacher  who  possesses  the  larger  History,  cao 
furnish  orally  the  instruction  which  will  be  required. 

A  book  embracing  lessons  of  this  sort  for  children  will  be  published  soon  hj 
Wait,  Greene,  Sl  Company.] 

ABSTRACT   OF   RETURNS   FROM   THE   SCHOOL    COMMITTEES   OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

[Mr.  Bangs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  has,  in  compKaoce  with  the 
order  of  the  General  Court,  published  the  abovementioned  document. 

The  form  of  the  Abstract  renders  the  in«ertion  of  it  in  our  pages  impracticable. 
We  will  return,  however,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  tne  substance  of  its 
contents,  and  in  the  meantime  would  lay  before  our  readers  the  Secretary's  pre- 
fatory Remarks.] 

Most  of  the  Returns  are  incomplete,  and  many  vary  from  the  form  prescribed 
in  the  Act.  This  rendered  it  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  an  Abstract;  but  {Mini 
have  been  taken  to  give  the  substance  of  the  Returns  as  correctly  as  possible. 
Where  blanks  are  leh  in  any  column,  there  was  no  report  or  observation  of  the 
Committee  under  that  head,  or  their  remarks  were  so  general  and  indefinite  that 
they  could  not  be  broui|:ht  into  an  Abstract,  and  did  not  admit  of  arithmetical 
computation,  t^uch  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  reports  under  the  bead  of 
*•  time  of  keeping  school  in  the  year.'  In  many  instances,  the  Kctum  states  that 
the  schools  are  kept '  from  «x  to  ticeice  monti)s,'  Ate.  Others  give  the  average 
time  or  the  districts,  or  the  time  for  e-^ch  district  separately  ;  but  a  majority  give 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  di.«^tricts  in  town,  some  stating  the  total  amount  in  years, 
some  in  months,  and  some  in  weeks.  In  forming  this  Abstract,  the  mode  of  sta- 
ting the  aggregate  in  months  has  been  adopted,  where  it  could  be  determined  with 
probable  correctness ;  but  in  m.my  inst  »n--es  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
average  or  aggregate  amount  was  intended  in  the  Keiuin,  and  in  all  such  cases  a 
blank  has  been  left.  This  column,  being  so  incoinplete  and  unceitainiii  its  calcu- 
lations, has  not  been  cast  up. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  Abstract,  and  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Keturnn,  that  under  the  head  of  'estimated  number  of  Pupils  m 
private  Schools,'  there  is  much  uncertainty  iind  wantof  unilormity.  Mo6t  towns 
return  only  those  who  do  not  attend  at  all  in  the  public  schools,  hut  some  retura 
those  who  attend  partly  on  public  and  |>arily  on  private  s(*huols,  and  who  have 
been  stated  in  preceding  columns,  as  among  the  pupiU  iu  the  puiilic  mIiooIs. 

Under  the  head  of  *  estimated  amount  of  priv  iie  schitol  tuition  fe<»s,'  there  it 
also  some  ambiguity,  in  several  instances  tiie  amount  paid  lot  ci tending  public 
schools  beyond  tdeir  regular  tenn  i«  inciu  led ;  and  it  is  probable  this  is  the  casein 
other  instances  where  it  is  not  mcniioned. 
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The  two  Itut  columns  of  the  Returns  are  very  imperfect.  Many  of  (he  com- 
mittees complain  of  the  dilficulty  of  obtaining  correct  infonnation  in  tbefre  parOc- 
ulars,  and  that^as  to  the  last  particularly,  \'iz:  *  numl>er  of  persons  over  14  years, 
unable  to  read  and  write,^  it  was  an  allair  of  delicacy  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries.  Some  of  Ihem  state  that,  in  the  number  returned,  are  old  persons 
whosi>  inability  is  the  effect  of  bodily  infirmity.  There  is  also  a  great  complaint 
of  deficiency  m  school  books,  among  the  children  of  poor  parent?,  althouj^b  few 
are  wholly  prevented  from  attending  school  on  that  account.  Some  returns,  it 
will  l)e  seen,  do  not  designate  the  ages  and  sexcn  of  the  pupils.  The  total  num- 
ber thus  returned  is  '^Hll^  which  added  to  the  footing  of  the  sii  columns  in  the 
Abstract,  makes  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  thf  public  schools,  74,(X)6. 

Accompanymi:  many  of  the  Ketunis,  are  pertinent  remarks  of  the  School 
Committees,  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  achoois,  which  cannot  be  here 
given. 

GRAMMAR    SCIIOOf.    OV    GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Hector,  (18 1.3,)  the  hu.sine.«s  of  the  school  is  con- 
du'ted  in  the  following  iiiunner.  The  hours  of  attendance  aie  frnua  10  till  noon, 
and  ro.ii  1  till  J  o\-lork,  aftfrnoon,  ex(e}4  on  Saturdn}'^  when  there  is  only 
one  mee:ini(,  from  10  lili  noon.  Pra\ers  ute  fuid  I'y  each  of  the  Ma&tersin  tlieir 
respet  tive  cla^s  rooni^,  at  the  comitjcnceinent  of  (he  uiorning  meeting. 

The  Hoys  dra^r  tickets  for  places  three  times,  and  are  examined  eight  times 
in  the  year,  by  a  Comuiittee  of  the  Town  Counc  il,  Clergy  and  Profesitors. 
Their  places  are  carerully  marked  on  all  these  occasions,  and  their  average  rank 
in  (he  ClaM  is  calc-uiated  from  tueso  exHminations.  A»  there  arc  no  particular 
d'tys  fixed  for  the  cxaininHiioni*,  the  Masters  and  Scholars  recjuire  always  to  be 
prepared  In  l}Ji4-.),  |)laces  wtse  (Irnwn  for  in  Oc(ol)er,  February  and  July, 
and  the  examinations  took  place  en  li'ih  November,  :9ih  January,  ^5tli  Feb- 
ruary, 5tn  April,  Gui  Mny,  Jd  June,  Zd  S^eplember,  and  30(h  September. 

At  a  meeting  i»f  the  Committee  on  the  Grammar  School,  m  (X'tober,  1736, 
when  several  of  the  Profciisor?,  and  all  the  Masters  of  the  School  were  present, 
the  books  tixcd  to  be  u.«ed  for  the  first  year,  are  the  Rudiments,  and  a  little  of 
Cordcry ;  second  year,  more  of  Cordery,  Nepos,  part  of  Grammatical  tLxer- 
cises,  or  MuirV  Introduction  ;  third  year,  more  of  Mair,  (or  tite  Exercises,)  with 
Cesar  and  Ovid ;  fourth  year,  SaJlust,  Virgil,  and  part  of  Horace,  continuing, 
thi}^  last  year,  such  pirts  of  Kuddiman^s  fxrammar.  Sic.  as  may  appear  needful. 
Valpy^s  L)ele(  (us,  Kutropius,  Pnsdrus^  Fables,  and  Buchanan^s  Psalms,  have 
occaKionaliy  been  introduced.  Pro«ody  has  (>een  of  late  much  more  attended  to 
than  formerly ;  one  meeting  a- week  i^  generally  devoted  to  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, an  1  another  to  Foine  abridged  IIi;*tory  of  Scotland,  England,  Rome,  or 
Greece,  according  to  the  stage  which  the  class  may  have  attained  to  in  its  course. 
For  some  years,  iVloor^s  Greek  Grammar,  or  most  of  it,  and  sometimes  a  little 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  hare  been  tuught  in  the  afternoon*8  meeting,  in  the 
fourth  year. 

In  the  Ilcctor*s  class,  the  higher  Latin  Classics  are  read  one  meeting  a-day ; 
the  other  ineedng  is  appropriH(ed  (o  the  Greek  language.  In  the  former,  the 
authors  chiefly  read  are,  Virgil,  Livy  and  Horace :  in  the  latter,  besides  learning 
the  Greek  (Grammar,  the  boys  generally  read  througli  the  Gr^k  Exercises  and 
Extracts,  used  at  College,  and  write  many  passages  in  the  Exercises.  When 
l>oys  are  very  young,  they  sometimes  remain  over  a  year  in  the  Rector's  Class, 
and  mingle  with  the  rest,  generally  doing  extra  work  among  the  higher  scholars, 
as  stated  in  the  Notices  printed  amiualiy.  i^ome  years  the  number  has  been 
such  as  to  induce  the  Rector  to  form  these  into  a  class  by  themselves  ;  and  then 
parts  of  Cicero,  Tacitus,  or  Terence,  have  been  read,  as  also  more  of  Homer, 
Xenop)ion,  &c.  after  finishing  the  Greek  Extracts.  In  order  to  overtake  Geog- 
raphy, Antiquities,  Mythology,  &c.  the  Rector  has  some  years  held  an  extra 
daily  meeting  with  his  cla.ss  before  breakfast,  during  the  summer  months.  1'his 
article  on  the  business  of  the  School,  has  been  submitted  to,  and  corrected  by  the 
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Knctor,  to  whom,  and  to  the  other  IVfasten,  it  is  no  more  than  jostire  to  fay^ 
that  their  learning,  experience,  fidelity  and  industry,  entitle  tliem  to  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  public. 

The  vacation,  lasting  generally  from  five  to  six  weeks,  commences  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  ends  in  the  inidile  of  July.  In  addition  to  which  there  are 
the  following  holidays.  From  Wednesday  afternoon,  till  Tuesday  morning,  at 
,the  Spring  and  Winter  Sacraments.  Christmas  day,  Newyear^s  d;  y,  Candlemaa 
day,  May  day,  King^s  birth  day.  Deacons^  choosing  day,  and  two  or  thre«  days 
(at  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Provost)  afier  the  annual  examination.  The  la^t 
Friday  of  January  U  a  holiday  ot  very  old  standing.  From  a  remote  period  it 
has  been  customary  for  one  student  from  each  of  the  four  Nations^  in  the  Natural 
Philosophy  Class  in  the  College,  to  repair  to  the  Grammar  School  towards  the 
end  of  January,  and,  in  Latin,  request  a  holiday  for  the  boy»  on  the  last  Friday  '>( 
that  month.  In  return  for  this  compliment,  four  of  the  b«j}s  in  the  Rector^t 
Class  repair  to  the  College  in  the  last  week  in  January,  and  in  the  same  language 
ask  a  holiday  for  the  Students,  hrst  of  the  Prftti  ipal,  by  calling  at  his  houM;,  and 
afterwards  of  the  several  Professors,  by  entcTing  their  halls,  when  the  classes  are 
convened.  It  is  needless  to  add,  tnat  the^e  juvenile  orators  are  politely  received, 
and  their  request  granted.  When  a  holiday  falls  on  Friday,  there  is  no  meeting 
00  the  following  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session,  usually  the  last  week  in  September,  or  beginning 
of  October,  Prizes  are  distributed  for  merit  and  good  attendance,  by  the  i«<.rd 
Provost,  who,  on  tlus  very  interesting  occason,  appears  in  full  c  ourt  dress,  sword, 
&c.  The  interest  which  the  public  takes  in  this  exhioitinn,  is  so  great,  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  use  one  of  the  churches,  the  under  pnrt  l)eing  o<'ca- 
pied  by  the  Magistrates,  the  Committee,  the  Masters,  who  appear  in  their  gowns, 
and  the  Scholars,  and  the  gallery  by  parents  and  their  families.  After  a  pra>er 
has  been  said  by  one  of  the  Kev.  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  Convener  gives 
a  summary  of  wha^  has  been  done  in  the  School,  during  the  part  year.  Greek, 
Latin  and  English  Books,  in  elegant  bindings,  are  then  distributed.  Priz^  for 
merit  arc  given  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  Boys  in  each  class,  who  ranked  highest 
on  the  average  of  the  eight  examinations,  and  for  good  attendance  to  those  who 
have  not  been  absent  from  any  meeting  of  the  school.  Oo  3d  October,  1825,  IJ8 
Prizes  were  given  for  Scholarship.  For  not  bemg  absent  from  any  meeting  of 
the  school,  during  the  year,  Prizes  were  given  to  ^55  Boys — and  for  not  hieifig 
absent  from  any  meeting,  during  five  years.  Prizes  were  given  to  elereo  Boyt. 
Besides  these  books  from  the  Corporation,  gold  and  silver  Medals  are  also  given. 
The  annual  value  of  Prize  Bo^ks,  oo  an  average  of  the  ten  year*,  since  the  forma* 
lion  of  the  Rector^s  Class,  is  Zi  96 :  17 : 8.  Historical  Account  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  Glasgow. 

BOSTON    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Public  School?  of  this  city  was  made  on  Wednet* 
day  last  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  other  members  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, accompanied  by  the  President  of  the  United  states.  Admiral  ^ir  Isaac  C(^fai, 
Honorable  Mr.  Biddle,  President  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  Honorable 
Mr.  Saltonstall  of  Essex,  Mr.  Seaton,  Kditor  of  the  National  Intelligern  er,  the 
President  and  Professors  of  Harvard  University,  the  clergy  of  this  and  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  numerous  National,  State,and  Municipal  officers  and  functionaries. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  allotted  to  the  exhibitions  of  some  of  the  schools  was  so 
short,  a^  not  to  admit  of  full  justice  being  done  to  the  Institution,  tlie  Instructcrs, 
or  the  Pupils,  the  exhibitions  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  visiters,  and  tboie 
parents  who  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  progress  of  their  children. 

[The  particular  methods  of  instructim  adopted  in  these  schools,  would,  we  think, 
be  interesting  matter  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  The  account  of  tlie  Put>lic  La- 
tin  School  given  in  our  5th  and  6ih  Nos.  will  be  followed  by  articks  on  the  other 
public  schools  of  the  city.] 

*  In  the  above  passage  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  classification  of  the  stodenta 
ifccording  to  their  respective  places  of  nativity. 


NOTICES. 

WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION, 

A  History  of  the  American  Revolution :  intended  as  a  Reading 
Book  for  Schools.  By  Samuel  Williams,  LL.  D.  New-Haven,  1824. 
U2mo.  pp.  204. 

The  rollowing  extracts  from  the  preface  will  serve  to  give  ao  idea  of  the  design 
and  piao  of  this  work. 

^  1  bat  the  riKing  generation  be  made  acquainted  with  the  leading  events  which 
produced  our  reparalton  from  the  rrown  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  estabiishmeDt 
as  an  independent  nation,  is  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance. 

While  in  our  schools  and  {seminaries  of  learning,  the  rising  generation  are  taught 
those  branches  of  literature  which  are  to  fit  them  for  the  various  duties  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  government,  either  as  officers  or  private  cKizens,  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  principles  of  that  government  should  not  be  neglected.  A  work  of 
this  kind  has  long  been  wanted  in  our  common  schools — and  to  supply  this  defect, 
the  present  volume  is  intended.  It  was  written  as  early  as  the  year  1795  ;  but 
was  never  before  published,  except  in  the  monthly  numbers  of  a  periodical  work 
of  that  day.  From  its  early  date,  and  ttie  acknowledged  correctness  of  Dr. 
WilKams  as  a  historian,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  true  and  faithful  narrative. 

The  publisher  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  a  proper  division  of  the  subject  mto 
chapters  and  sections,  the  lietter  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
— a  reading-!)ook  for  our  common  schools.  We  have  alfo  added,  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  several  orders  and  addresses  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  other  docu- 
ments published  at  the  cooclusiun  of  the  war ;  tr<gether  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  oil  the  amendments  which  have  been  made  to  that  instru- 
ment since  its  first  adoption.  These  additions,  it  is  hoped,  will  contribute  to 
render  the  work  still  more  u«eful  and  interesting.' 

The  idea  of  collecting  Dr.  Williams'  papers  on  the  revolution,  and  forming  them 
into  a  school-book,  was,  we  think,  a  happy  and  judicious  one.  The  events  which 
are  thus  detached  for  a  moment  from  the  body  of  American  history,  are  well 
entitled  to  a  separate  attention :  they  form,  in  fact,  of  themselves,  an  interesting 
whole,  highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  This  useful  volume  is  one  whicli,  we 
hope,  will  be  adopted  in  every  school. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  chaste  and  correct,  intellifriblc  to  children,  and  capti- 
vating by  its  natural  simplicity.  The  mora]  and  political  tone  of  the  writer  it 
moderate,  and  avoids  every  useless  amplification  of  circumstances  which,  in  the 
hands  of  some  authors,  are  so  managed  as  to  produce  io  the  bosom  of  the  young 
reader  an  exasperated  resentment  towards  the  land  of  his  fathers,  ifchool-books 
like  this,  are  admirably  adapted  to  cherish  a  manly  independence  of  spirit,  and  an 
enlii^hlened  patriotism  They  furnish  the  means  of  inspiring  the  minds  of  youth 
with  an  early  iiiteiest  in  the  institutions  of  their  country,  am)  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  duties  as  citizens. 

This  work  is  intended  for  common  schools ;  but  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed 
is  vastly  inferior  to  what  it  deserves  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  its  literary 
merits.  Better  paper  and  neater  cuts,  would  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  m  any 
school,  and  would  introduce  it,  perhaps,  into  families,  where  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  will  certainly  make  it  welcome  as  a  book 
for  children. 
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Richardson's  American  Reader. — The  American  Reader,  a  selec- 
tion of  Lessons  fur  Reading  and  Speaking*  wholly  from  American 
authors,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  subjects  of  bisiory, 
biography,  divinity,  laws,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  of  other 
branches  of  useful  and  elegant  learning. — Furnishing  numerous  Speci- 
mens of  American  Eloquence  :  From  the  Presidential  Chair,  the  Head 
Quarters  of  the  Military  Commander,  the  Seat  in  Congress,  the  Pulpit 
on  various  occasions,  the  Bench  of  the  Jud^e,  the  Bar,  Stations  of 
Literary  Honor,  the  Seats  of  the  Muses,  and  from  the  Shades  of  Private 
Life. — Containing  Rules  for  the  proper  use  of  the  Pauses,  for  graceful 
and  persuasive  Pronunciation,  and  for  appropriate  and  impressive  Ges- 
ture ;  to  improve  the  Scholar  in  Reading  and  Speaking,  while  enrich- 
ing the  Mind  with  religions,  virtuous,  and  useful  Knowledge.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  Schools. — By  Joseph  Richardson,  A.  M.  Third  edition. 
Boston.      1823.  12mo.  pp.    192. 

A  separate  selection  from  Americao  authors  only,  may  we  think,  afford  m 
pleasant  and  a  useful  variety  in  reading  lesson?.  We  should  feel  strongly  inclined^ 
however,  to  question  the  utility  of  such  a  selection,  if  used  to  the  exclusion  of  m 
wide  range  of  classical  Knglish  authors.  The  tendency  of  such  an  arraogeoDCot 
would  be  at  once  to  cramp  and  adulterate  the  style  of  American  youth,  in  their 
exercises  in  written  composition.  For  the  style  of  school-books  will,  after  all, 
influence,  favorably  or  otherwise,  that  which  the  pupil  falls  into,  when  be  is 
grown  up. 

Ao  exclusive  use  of  the  Reader,  however,  was  not,  we  presume,  anticipated  by 
the  author. — As  to  the  general  merits  of  this  book  there  can  t>e  no  question. 
The  subjects  of  the  lesscjns  are  judiciously  selected  ;  and  the  style  is  generally 
creditable  to  the  compiler's  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  talents  of  the  writers  from 
whom  the  selection  is  made. 

Useful  information  and  sound  moral  instruction  characterise  most  of  the  pieces 
contained  in  this  volume ;  and  the  names  of  their  respective  authors  are  a  guaranty 
that  no  sentiment  is  inculcated,  but  what  is  worthy  of  an  early  place  in  the  minds 
•f  those  who  are  advancing  to  take  their  places  in  life  as  American  citiiens. 

The  Rational  Guide  to  Reading  and  Orthography  :  being  an  at* 
tem[>t  to  improve  the  Arrangement  of  Words  in  English  Spelling 
Books,  and  to  adapt  the  Heading  Lessons  to  the  comprehension  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  intended*  By  William  B.  Fowie,  Instructer  of 
the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.     Boston,  1821.     18mo.  pp    ]60. 

That  Mr.  FowIe  has  been  very  successful  in  this  as  well  as  his  other  attempts 
to  lay  a  good  foundation  of  early  instruction,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  general 
sale  of  this  book,  but  by  its  adoption  in  the  primary  schools  of  this  city. 

The  matter  and  the  arrangemennt  of  this  little  volume  possess  much  of  origio- 
ality  :  both  ure  happily  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  cbiklrea,  and  are  ex- 
cellently suited  to  aid  a  gradual  and  sure  progress  in  the  principles  of  reading. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  perhaps  of  the  Rational  Guide  is  the  minute  atten- 
tion which  the  author  has  ju  liciously  betowed  on  the  department  of  pronunciatioD. 
This  part  of  the  work  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  places  where  the  style  of 
pronouncing  has  not  yet  received  a  systematic  attention. 

The  reading  lessons  which  are  interspersed  with  the  columns,  are  simple  and 
intelligible;  they  are  all  written  in  a  very  interesting  style;  and  many  of  them 
convey  useful  moral  instruction. 

From  a  pretty  extensive  acquautance  with  similar  school-books  ismied  froa 
the  English  press,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  compariaoo  which  is  highly  favorable 
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to  Mr.  Fowle^a.  There  ie  no  work  of  the  kiod,  as  Air  as  we  know,  which  it 
equalJj  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  begionen  iu  readiog^  and  speUmg ;  or  which  ao 
iostructer  may  use  with  ao  much  advantage  and  pleasure. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Jane  and  ber  Teacher ;  or  the  Sunday  School  of  Ellington.  By 
the  author  of  *•  George  Wilson  and  his  Friend.*  balemi  1825.  ISmo. 
pp.  72. 

George  Wilson  and  his  Friend  ;  or  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all 
things.  By  the  author  of  *  Jane  and  her  Teacher.'  First  American 
Edition,     balem,  1825.     18ino.  pp.  108. 

These  little  volumes  bespeak  not  only  a  heart  ardently  engaged  in  Sunday 
School  instruction^  and  earnestly  desirous  of  imbuing  the  ^ouog  mind  with  a  sin« 
cere  and  deep*felt  piety, — but  exhibit,  throughout,  no  ordinary  tulent  and  skill 
in  the  management  of  a  story  for  children. 

Here  and  there  the  reader  finds  moral  scenes  of  great  heaoly  and  power,  such 
as  cannot  but  leave  a  lasting  and  benefit  ial  impression  on  the  mind  oi'  all  classes 
of  children,  but  especially  oif  such  as  attend  Sunday  schools.  To  them  these 
volumes  have  a  peculiar  interest ;  as  they  are  very  judiciously  written  so  at  to 
embrace  a  series  of  bunday  school  incidents,  with  their  appropriate  lessons  of 
ligious  instruction. 
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Received  since  our  last: 

An  article  on  Moral  Education,  to  which  we  shall  give  an  early  place. 

An  account  of  Washington  College,  Connecticut. 

Account  of  PubUc  Libraries  in  Europe. 

School  Booktf  See. 

Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons ;  Second  fiook  for  Primary  Schools ;  Scott's  Lesson^ 
fCollier's  Exlitioo;)  United  States  bpeliiog  Book;  Lessons  from  the  Bibie;  Car- 
delPs  Elements  of  English  Grammar ;  Blair's  Lectures,  (Worcester's  edition;) 
Bossut's  French  Phrase  Book;  Sunday  Evening  Lectures ;  Juvenilia. 

An  intelligent  apd  xealous  correspondent  writes  as  follows. 

To  the  Editor. 

I  know  not  what  interest  yon  may  feel  in  knowing  the  opioioos  which  are  enter- 
tained and  expressed  by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  your  Journal,  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted ;  but  I  will  hazard  stating  a  remark  which  several 
of  my  friends  and  correspondents  have  made,  and  which  appears  to  me  not  desti- 
tute of  truth.  It  is  said  that  the  Journal  wants  a  more  definite  character :  that 
it  is  too  much  a  collection  of  facts  with  regard  to  what  is  doing  in  the  business  of 
Education,  without  any  guide  to  distinguish  what  is  praiseworthy  from  what  i« 
censorable.  But  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  community  are  prepared  to  ad- 
mit with  Capt.  Partridge  that  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics  i«  the  most  precious 
of  all  attainmeots,->or  to  think  that  certain  late  invectives  against  the  inductive 
method  of  teaching,  are  enliiled  to  any  coo^deration.  Mow,  it  in  not  credited  by 
any  one,  (hat  you  believe  the  sentiments  expressed  by  these  and  many  other 
writers  in  the  Journal,  to  be  consistent  with  a  good  mode  of  instruction.  What 
IS  wanted,  is  that  the  work  should  possess  some  definite  character;  that  the  ed- 
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itor  shoald  have  some  acknowledged  priociples,  bj  which  the  value  of  other  prio* 
cjplcs  «hall  be  deteriuioed.* 

To  the  aboYe  couipibints  the  editor  would  offer  the  following  aniwer. 

If  the  charge  of  want  of  defiaite  character  it  meant  to  intimate  merelj  that  the 
varivus  articles  of  which  the  Journal  con»i«U,  do  not  speak  precisely  the  same 
language,  it  only  repeats  the  well  known  fact  that  among  the  many  individuab 
who  haw  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  education^  there  is  not  a  perfect 
sintiiarity  of  opiuiou  a?  to  the  best  method  of  efiecting  what  in  all  cases  ia  equally 
dc*>ired  —  ihe  iuiprovemeiit  of  instruction. 

In  tbtf>  country,  at  lea^t,  if  not  tliroughout  the  world,  the  question  of  the  beat 
methods  ol  instruction  is  but  in  the  stage  ot  discussion,  and  to  aid  such  discussion 
was  one  im}>ortant  object  in  yiew  in  establishing  the  Journal.  To  accelerate  the 
/air  and  proper  decision  of  a  question,  no  <'ourse  is  more  conducive  than  that  of 
free  discussion,  and  full  hearing  on  all  sides.  The  editor  is  not  without  his  own 
opinions  and  predilections  on  this  subject: — they  may  be  expressed  in  very  few 
words.  The  editor's  vii-w^  on  the  theory  of  education  are  tliose  which  are  de- 
veloped in  Professor  Jardioe's  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  and  which 
were  acquired  under  tiie  personal  instructions  of  that  individual.  These  views 
are  such  as  necessarily  lead  to  a  decided  preference  for  the  inductive  method  of 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  education ;  and  that  method  the  editor  has  found 
very  successful  in  bis  own  ex|)erience  as  a  teacher. — On  the  subject  of  instmctioo 
considered  as  an  art^  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much :  public  opinion  stems  to  be 
almost  unanimously  expressed  in  a  preference  for  mutual  instruction-^  A  system 
which  appears  to  be  more  or  less  successful  according  to  the  pains  taken  to  imite 
with  it  the  method  of  oral  and  explanatory  teaching. 

^uch  are  the  editor's  own  opinions ;  but  he  would  be  sorry  to  forget  that  thej 
are  his  otm,  and  to  inculcate  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  there  is  a  diversity  of  sen- 
timent on  some  of  these  points ;  and  it  would  be  imfair  to  foreclose  a  decision. 
In  the  meantime,  every  thing  that  appears  with  the  sanction  of  experience  stamp- 
ed upon  it  our  readers  will,  we  ho|>e,  treasure  up  as  certain  and  valuable.  To 
colle<*.t  instructive  facts  is  the  leading  object  of  the  Journal.  To  this  course  of 
proceeding  the  work  is  pledged  by  its  prospectus. 

*  A  leading  object  of  the  Journal  will  be  to  furnish. a  record  offaetSy  embracing 
whatever  information  the  most  diligent  inquiry  can  procure,  regarding  the  past  and 
prewnt  state  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  in  foreign  countries.  An  op- 
portunity will  thus  be  affurded  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the  merits  of  various  sys- 
tems of  iustructioQ  The  results  of  actual  experiment  will  be  presented ;  and  the 
cau<>es  of  failure,  as  well  as  of  success,  may  thus  be  satisfactorily  traced,  and  be 
made  to  suggest  valuable  improvements.' 

^  In  the  perusal  of  our  p<iges,  our  readers  will,  we  hope,  keep  b  mind  that  oar 
undertaking  is  one  which  is  entirely  new.  The  path  on  which  we  have  entered  is 
an  untrodden  one.  No  precursor  has,  by  his  success  or  by  his  Ikilures,  done  any 
thing  to  indicate  the  course  which  we  ought  to  pursue.  We  shall  therefore  have 
to  commit  ourselves,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  guidance  of  circumstancei.  All 
that  we  can  promise,  at  present,  is  this,  that  our  attention  shall  be  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  accumulation  of  Ucts,  and  the  diffusion  of  information.' 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  Journal  it  will  not  perhaps  be  premature  to 
review  the  pro(::ress  of  the  work,  and  to  &ele(t  whatever  may  l}e  fairly  considered 
as  results  confirmed  by  unquestionable  facts.  The  statement  of  these  points  will 
naturally  fr>rm  the  basis  o(  a  sound  theory  of  education.  Facts  will  speak  for 
them>>ejv(:s ;  and  wc  shall  then  acn^'unce  those  prim  i(>les  by  which  other  principles 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  test,  and  by  which  consequently  our  future  progress  will 
be  truided. 

In  the  meantime,  the  safest  course  seems  to  be  to  proceed  with  the  accumula< 
(ion  of  facts,  and  the  toleration  of  opinions. 
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ORGANISATION   OF   AN     INFANT   SCHOOL. 

[The  following  paragraphs  form  the  conclusion  of  our  extracts 
from  Mr.  Wilderspin's  volume  on  the  Education  of  Infants.  The 
articles  which  have  heen  selected  from  that  work /or  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  have,  we  think,  placed  that  gentleman  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous light,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  uncommon  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity, but  as  a  practical  philanthropist  zealous  in  his  labors,  and  em- 
bracing a  wide  field  of  benevolent  exertion  for  the  best  interests 
of  those  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
moral  and  political  strength  of  his  country.  The  department  of  in- 
struction to  which  he  has  devoted  his  efforts,  is  daily  rising  in  pub- 
lic estimcition. 

The  Report  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  English  Infant 
School  Society,  contains  the  sentiments  of  men  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  philanthropic  of  the  day, — expressing  the  warmest  ap- 
probation of  that  institution,  and  the  deepest  interest  in  its  prospe- 
rity. The  number  of  Infant  Schools  has  increased  since  last  year, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  speedily  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  most  of 
the  considerable  towns  in  Great  Britain. 

The  establishing  of  Infant  schools  in  this  countr^  is  success- 
fully begun  in  New- York  and  will  soon,  we  hope,  extend  to  all  our 
large  cities  and  towns.  The  early  cultivation  of  the  mind  can  no- 
where be  more  important  than  it  is  here,  where  the  public  well- 
being  is  so  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  habits  which  result  from 
education,  and  where  the  whole  aspect  of  society  is  so  propitious 
to  general  improvement.] 

As  I  have  had  considerable  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  in- 
fant children,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  hope  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of  organising  an  Infant 
School,  without  being  considered  ostentatious.     I  have  generally 
roL.  h  'iS 
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found,  oil  opening  u  new  school,  that  the  children  have  no  idea  of 
acting  together.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  this  object,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  what  we  call  manual  lessons, 
which  consist  in  the  children  holding  up  their  hands,  all  at  one 
time;  and  putting  them  down  again  in  the  same  manner.  Putting 
the  right  foot  out,  or  the  left  foot  out,  putting  their  hands  together, 
or  rising  from  their  seats,  all  at  one  time;  putting  their  hands  be- 
hind them,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  These  les^ 
sons  we  have  recourse  to,  in  the  first  instance,  because  they  are  cal- 
culated to  please  the  infants,  by  causing  them  to  act  together,  which 
is  one  grand  step  towards  order;  after  the  first  day  or  two,  the 
children  will  begin  to  act  together,  and  to  know  each  other;  for 
until  this  is  the  case,  the  children  will  be  peevish  and  want  to  go 
home.  Therefore  any  method  that  can  be  taken,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  please  them,  should  be  adopted;  for,  while  you  can  please 
them,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  not  cry.  Having  induced  them  to 
act  together,  we  are  then  to  class  them  according  to  their  capacity 
and  age,  as  they  will  begin  to  show  their  aptitude,  in  obeying  your 
several  commands;  and  those  who  obey  them  with  the  greatest 
readiness  may  be  classed  together.  I  have  found  it  difficult  at  all 
times,  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  infants,  without  giving  them 
something  to  do;  so  that  when  they  are  saying  the  tables  in  arith- 
metic, we  always  cause  them  to  move  either  their  hands  or  feet, 
sometimes  to  march  round  the  school:  the  best  way  we  have  yet 
found  out  is  the  putting  of  their  hands  one  on  the  other,  every  time 
they  speak  a  sentence.  If  they  are  marching  they  may  count  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  &c.  Having  classed  them,  and  having 
found  that  each  child  knows  its  own  place  in  the  school,  you  may 
select  one  of  the  cleverest  of  each  class  for  a  monitor.  Some  of  the 
children  will  learn  many  of  the  tables  sooner  than  the  others;  in 
this  case  the  teacher  may  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  those, 
by  causing  each  child  to  repeat  what  he  knows,  in  an  audible  man- 
ner; the  other  children  repeating  after  him,  and  performing  the 
same  evolutions  that  he  does:  by  this  means  the  other  children  will 
soon  learn.  'J'hen  the  master  can  go  on  with  something  else,  taking 
care  to  enlist  as  many  children  as  he  can  to  his  assistance;  for  he 
will  find  that  unless  he  does  so  he  will  injure  his  lungs,  and  render 
himself  unfit  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  children,  and  to  carry 
on  the  school  with  good  eflect.  When  the  children  have  learned  to 
repeat  several  of  the  tables,  and  the  monitors  have  learned  to  ex- 
cite their  several  classes,  and  to  keep  them  in  tolerable  order,  they 
may  go  on  with  the  othor  parts  of  the  plan,  such  as  the  spelling  and 
reading,  picture  lessons,  &c.  as  described  elsewhere.  But  care 
must  be  taken  that  in  the  beginning  too  much  be  not  attempted. 
The  first  week  may  be  spent  in  getting  them  in  order,  without  think- 
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ing  of  any  thing  else;  and  I  should  advise  that  not  more  than  sixty 
children  be  admitted  the  first  week,  and  reduced  to  ordi^r,  in  some 
measure,  before  any  more  are  admitted;  as  all  that  come  after  will 
quickly  imitate  the  others.  I  should  not  advise  visitors  to  come  to 
see  an  infant  school  for  some  time  after  it  is  opened,  for  several 
reasons:  first,  because  the  children  must  be  allowed  time  to  learn, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  worth  seeing;  secondly,  it  takes  oflf  the 
children's  attention,  and  interferes  with  the  master;  and  lastly,  it 
may  be  the  means  of  visiters  going  away  dissatisfied,  and  thereby 
injure  the  cause  intended  to  be  promoted. 

In  teaching  infants  to  sing,  I  have  found  it  the  best  way  to  sing 
the  psalm  or  hymn  several  times  in  the  hearing  ot^  the  children, 
without  their  attempting  to  sing,  until  they  hnve  some  idea  of  the 
tune;  because  if  all  the  children  are  allowed  to  attempt  to  sing,  and 
none  of  them  know  the  tune,  it  prevents  those  who  really  wish  to 
learn,  from  catching  the  sounds. 

You  must  not  expect  order  until  your  little  officers  are  well  drill- 
ed, which  may  be  done  by  collecting  them  together  afier  the  other 
children  are  gone,  and  instructing  them  in  what  they  are  to  do* 
Every  monitor  should  know  his  work;  and  when  you  have  taught  him 
to  know  his  work,  you  must  expect  it  to  be  done.  To  get  good  or- 
der, you  must  make  every  monitor  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
his  class.  It  is  astonishing  how  some  of  the  little  fellows  will  strut 
about,  big  with  the  importance  of  office,  and  it  will  require  some 
caution  to  prevent  them  from  taking  too  much  upon  themselves; 
so  prone  are  we,  even  in  the  earliest  years,  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  self.  The  way  we  teach  the  children  hymns,  is  to 
let  one  child  stand  in  the  rostrum,  with  the  book  in  his  hand;  he 
then  reads  one  line,  and  stops  until  all  the  children  in  the  school 
have  repeated  it,  which  they  do  altogether;  he  then  repeats  another, 
and  so  on  successively,  until  the  hymn  is  finished.  This  method  is 
adopted  with  every  thing  that  is  to  be  committed  to  memory,  cate- 
chisms, and  spelling.  If  twenty  words  are  to  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory, it  is  done  in  this  way;  so  that  every  child  in  the  school  has  an 
equal  chance  of  learning.  s 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  children  should  be  classed:  in  order  to 
facilitate  this,  there  should  be  a  board  fastened  to  the  wall  perpen- 
dicularly, the  same  width  as  the  seats,  every  fifteen  feet,  all  round 
the  school:  this  will  separate  one  class  from  another,  and  be  the 
cause  of  the  children  knowing  their  class  the  sooner.  Make  every 
child  hang  his  hat  over  where  he  sits,  in  his  own  class,  as  this  will 
save  much  trouble.  '  Have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
in  its  place:'  this  will  bring  them  into  habits  of  order.  Do  not  do 
any  thing  for  a  child  that  he  is  able  to  do  for  himself;  but  teach  him 
to  pat  his  own  hat  and  coat  on,  and  hang  them  up  again  when  he 
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comes  to  school.  Teach  every  child  to  help  himself  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible: if  a  child  falls  down,  and  you  kuow  that  he  is  able  to  get  up 
himself,  never  lift  him  up,  if  you  do  he  will  always  lie  until  'you 
come  to  lift  him  up.  lla»c  a  slate  or  a  piece  of  paper, properly  rul- 
ed, hanging  over  every  class:  let  every  child's  name  that  is  in  the 
class  be  written  on  it,  with  the  name  of  the  monitor.  Teach  the  mon- 
itor the  names  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  then  he  will  tell  you  who  is 
absent.  Have  a  semicircle  before  every  lesson,  and  make  the  child- 
ren keep  their  toes  to  the  mark:  a  bit  of  iron  hoop  nailed  to  the 
floor  is  the 'best.  When  a  monitor  is  asking  the  children  questions, 
let  him  place  his  stool  in  the  centre  of  the  semi-circle  and  the 
children  stand  round  him.  Let  the  monitors  ask  what  questions  they 
pleare:  they  will  soon  get  fond  of  asking  questions,  and  their  pu- 
pils will  soon  be  equally  fond  of  answering  them.  Suppose  the  mon- 
itor ask.  What  do  I  sit  on/  Where  are  your  toes?  What  do  you 
stand  on?  What  is  before  you?  What  behind  you? — at  first  chil- 
dren will  have  no  idea  of  this  method  of  exercising  the  thinking 
powers.  But  the  teacher  must  encourage  them  in  it;  and  they  will 
very  soon  get  fond  of  it,  and  be  able  to  give  an  answer  immediate- 
ly. It  is  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  infants  stand  round  the 
monitors,  and  the  monitors  asking  them  any  questions  they  think  oL 
I  have  been  much  delighted  at  the  questions  put,  and  still  more  so 
at  the  answers  given.  Assemble  all  the  very  small  children  to- 
gether as  soon  as  you  can,  the  first  day  or  two  they  will  want  to 
sit  with  their  brothers  or  sisters  who  are  a  little  older  than  them- 
selves. But  the  sooner  you  can  separate  them  the  better,  as 
the  elder  children  frequently  plague  the  younger  ones;  and  I  have 
always  found,  that  the  youngest  are  the  happiest  by  themselves  • 
I  should  advise  that  the  conductors  of  an  infant  school,  be  sent  up 
to  London,  to  be  taught  the  system  properly;  as  money  will  be 
saved  by  it  in  the  end,  and  the  children  will  learn  much  quicker: 
as  one  false  step  in  the  institution  will  spoil  the  whole. 

As  all  our  ideas  are  admitted  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
they  consequently  must  refer  in  the  first  place  to  external  ohjccis^ 
it  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  we  bring  into  use  the  following 
articles. 

The  articles  are  either  glued  or  fastened  on  the  boards,  with 
screws  or  waxed  thread.  The  boards  are  about  sixteen  inches 
square,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick:  wainscot  is  the  best  as  it 
does  not  warp.  These  will  go  into  the  groove  of  the  lesson  post: 
there  should  be  about  twenty  articles  on  each  board,  or  twenty- 
five,  just  as  it  suits  the  conductors  of  the  school.  There  should  be 
the  same  quantity  of  things  on  each  board,  in  order  that  all  the 
children  may  finish  at  one  time:  this  will  not  be  the  case,  if  there 
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be  more  objects  on  one  board  than  another.  I  will  give  an  account 
of  a  few  of  our  boards;  and  that  must  suffice;  or  1  shall  exceed  the 
limits  I  have  prescribed  to  m}  self. 

The  first  board  contains  a  suiall  piece  of  gold  in  its  rough  state^  a 
piece  of  gold  in  its  manufactured  state,  a  piece  of  silver  in  both 
states,  a  piece  of  copper  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  brass  in  both 
states,  a  piece  of  tin  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  lead  in  both  states, 
a  piece  of  iron  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  steel  in  both  states,  a 
piece  of  tinfoil,  a  piece  of  solder,  a  screw,  a  clasp  nail,  a  clout 
nail,  a  hob  nail,  a  spike  nail,  a  sparable,  and  a  tnck. 

These  articles  are  all  on  the  board;  and  the  monitor  puts  his 
pointer  to  each  artirle,  and  tells  his  little  pupils  their  names,  and 
encourages  them  to  repeat  the  names  afler  him.  When  they  finish 
at  one  post  they  go  to  the  next. 

The  next  board  may  contain  a  piece  of  hemp,  a  piece  of  rope,  a 
piece  of  string,  a  piece  of  bagging,  a  piece  of  sacking,  a  piece  of 
canvas,  a  piece  of^  hessian,  a  piece  of  Scotch  sheeting,  a  piece  of 
unbleached  linen,  a  piece  of  bleached  linen,  a  piece  of  diaper  linen, 
a  piece  of  dyed  linen,  a  piece  of  flax,  a  piece  of  thread,  a  piece  of 
yarn,  a  piece  of  ticking,  a  piece  of  raw  silk,  a  piece  of  twisted  silk, 
a  piece  of  woven  silk,  figured,  a  piece  of  white  plain  silk,  and  a 
piece  of  dyed  silk,  a  piece  of  ribbon,  a  piece  of  silk  cord,  a  piece  of 
silk  velvet,  &c. 

The  next  may  contain  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  sewing  cotton, 
unbleached  calico,  bleached  calico,  dimity,  jean,  fustian,  velveteen 
gauHc,  nankeen,  gingham,  bed  furniture,  printed  calico,  marseilles, 
flannel,  baise,  stuff,  woollen-cloth  and  wool,  worsted,  white,  black, 
and  mixed. 

The  next  may  contain  milled  board,  paste  board,  Bristol  card, 
brown  paper,  white  paper  of  various  sorts,  white  sheep  skin,  yellow 
sheep,  tanned  sheep,  purple  sheep,  glazed  sheep,  red  sheep,  calf 
skin,  cow  hide,  goat  skin,  kid,  seal,  pig  leather,  seal  skin,  wash 
leather,  beaver,  &c. 

The  next  may  contain  about  twenty-five  of  those  wood  animals 
which  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  are  to  be  had  at  the  Fo- 
reign Toy  Warehouses;  some  of  them  are  carved  exceedingly  well, 
and  appear  very  like  the  real  animals. 

The  next  may  contain  mahogany,  and  the  various  kinds  of  wood. 

Tlie  next  may  contain  prunings  of  the  different  fruit  trees. 

The  next  may  contain  the  different  small  articles  of  ironmongery 
needles,  pins,  cutlery,  small  tools,  and  every  other  object  that  can 
be  obtained  small  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  utility  of  this  mode  of  teaching  must  be  obvious;  for  if  the 
children  meet  with  any  of  those  terms  in  a  book  which  they  are 
vetidinQyihey  understand  it  immediately;  which  would  not  be  the  case 
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unless  they  had  seen  the  objecL  The  most  intellectual  person 
would  not  be  able  to  call  things  by  their  proper  nameSy  much  leas 
describe  them,  unless  he  had  been  taught,  or  had  heard  some  other 
person  call  them  by  their  right  names;  and  we  generally  learn  more 
by  mixing  with  society,  than  ever  we  could  do  at  school.  This  sort 
of  lessons  persons  can  make  themselves;  and  they  will  last  for  many 
years,  and  help  to  lay  a  foundation  for  things  of  more  importance 
at  some  future  period,  when  perhaps  vice  will  be  less  encouraged 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  virtue  encouraged  a  little  more.  For  it 
appears  to  me  that  whoever  denies  that  virtue  is  owing  to  education, 
denies  there  is  any  such  thing  as  virtue;  since  it  proceeds  from 
being  taugfU*  And  he  that  hinders  the  teaching  of  it,  does  what  be 
can  to  root  it  out  of  the  world. 


•N    THE     SYSTEMS     OF    EDUCATION     ESTABLISHED    IN    UNrVKRSITIES, 
AjjTD   ON    THE   MEANS   OF    IMPROVING  THEM. 

[Prom  Professor  Jardine's  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education.] 

As  the  object  of  education  in  all  universities,  whether  of  ancient 
or  modern  date,  is,  to  prepare  young  men  for  discharging  the  sev- 
eral duties  and  offices  of  life;  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  be 
so  little  uniformity  in  the  means  employed  for  the  attainment  of 
that  important  end.  It  was  to  be  expected,  no  doubt,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age  in  which  any  particular  seminary  took  its  rise,  as 
well  as  the  main  objects  contemplated  by  those  to  whom  it  owed 
its  foundation,  should  appear  impressed  upon  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion originally  pursued  within  its  walls;  but,  certainly,  it  was  not  less 
to  be  expected  that,  in  proportion  as  knowledge  advanced,  and  the 
objects  of  business  or  ambition  assumed  a  new  form,  the  system  of 
public  instruction  should  undergo  a  similar  and  a  corresponding 
change.  Such,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  some  establishments  of  this  kind,  possessing  great  wealth 
and  antiquity,  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  or  the  example  of  former 
generations,  continue  to  exert  a  much  more  powerful  influence  on 
the  practice  of  teachers,  than  any  considerations  which  might  be 
deduced  from  the  extension  of  science,  or  even  the  wants  and  prob- 
able destination  of  their  pupils.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difference 
in  the  means  and  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  several  uni- 
versities of  Great  Britain,  that  it  might,  for  a  moment,  appear  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  minds  to  be  cultivated  were  really  of  the  same 
order,  and  the  professional  qualifications  to  be  attained  had  any 
thing  in  common* 
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To  remove  the  prejudice  which  subsists  against  every  attempt 
to  improve  established  systems,  we  should  never  forget  that  the 
genera]  plan  of  education  was  formed  according  to  the  state  of 
knowledge,  and  the  prevailing  pursuits  of  the  period  in  which  it 
originated  ;  and  consequently  that,  although  it  might  be  perfectly 
suitable  for  that  particular  condition  of  society,  it  may  prove  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  subsequent  age,  pos- 
sessed of  greater  information,  and  a  more  lofty  and  varied  ambition. 
The  object  oT  Grecian  education,  for  example,  was  to  qualify  young 
men  for  becoming  good  members  of  the  commonwealth,  by  enabling 
them  to  acquire  such  arts  and  habits,  as  render  their  services  most 
available  in  peace  and  in  war.  Among  the  Romans,  again,  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  government,  the  main  object  of 
public  instruction  was  to  prepare  their  youth  for  the  business  of 
the  senate  and  of  the  bar ;  while,  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  scheme  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  universities,  was  almost  exclusively  adapted  to  promote  those 
particular  studies  and  accomplishments,  by  which  candidates  for 
holy  orders  were  qualified  to  offer  their  services  to  the  church. 

In  the  present  state  of  European  society,  where  the  several  na- 
tions have  advanced  to  nearly  the  same  degree  of  improvement, 
and  where  the  objects  of  public  instruction  must  be  very  similar, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  systems  actu- 
ally followed,  with  the  view  of  cultivating  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man,  should  present  such  a  remarkable  discrepancy  as 
they  are  found  to  exhibit,  both  in  principle  and  in  detail.  This 
observation  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  universities  of  the 
same  country,  where,  as  the  object  of  instruction  must  be  the  same, 
the  means  employed  for  that  end,  should  not  materially  differ;  and 
yet,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  plan  and  matter  of  study,  as 
well  as  the  discipline  of  the  several  institutions,  vary  so  inuch,that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  have  been  guided  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, by  a  desire  to  produce  the  same  result. 

The  general  course  of  study  in  every  university,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  divided  into  two  parts; — ^the  under-graduate  and  the  pro- 
fessional;— ^the  former  having  a  reference  to  that  preparatory  branch 
of  education,  which  exercises  and  strengthens  the  original  powers 
of  the  mind,  without  being  directed  to  any  particular  pursuit;  the 
latter,  as  the  term  imports,  being  occupied  with  those  more  limited 
inquiries  which  respect  the  personal  views  and  employments  of 
future  life.  This  distinction  is  at  least  sufficiently  obvious  to  form 
a  boundary  for  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  the  methods 
usually  adopted  in  our  universities^,  in  both  of  these  departments  of 
public  education. 
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The  Under-graduate  Courte* 

In  all  our  colleges,  a  considerable  part  of  the  under-graduate 
course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin;  but,  in  those 
of  Scotland,  the  attention  is  not  so  exclusively  confined  to  the 
learned  languages,  as  in  the  universities  of  the  south.  We  do  not, 
in  tiiis  part  of  the  kingdom,  attach  to  classical  learning  that  high, 
and  almost  exclusive  degree  of  importance,  which  is  ascribed  to  it 
elsewhere;  thinking  it  of  greater  consequence  to  the  students,  to 
receive  instructions  in  the  elements  of  science,  both  mental  and 
physical,  than  to  acquire  even  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  tongues  ;  of  which  all  that  is  valuable  may,  it  is  thought, 
be  obtained  without  so  great  a  sacritice  of  time  and  labor. 

We  need  not,  indeed,  be  surprised  at  the  exaggerated  notions 
which  have  been  formed,  in  regard  to  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  ancient  languages.  ^I'hey  are  justly  considered  as  the  channels 
by  which  science  and  literature  were  conveyed  to  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe;  while  the  genius  and  talents  displayed  in  the  more 
celebrated  compositions  of  antiquity, — in  the  songs  of  the  poet  and 
the  declamations  of  the  orator, — continue  to  exercise  that  charm 
on  the  minds  of  the  learned,  which  at  first  arose,  perhaps  from 
novelty  or  gratitude.  There  is,  besides,  a  hereditary  veneration, 
among  scholars,  for  the  works  which  delighted  the  illustrious  per- 
sons whom  they  have  been  taught  to  admire ;  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  immortal  fame  which  has  kindled  their  own  am- 
bition, and  is  valued  by  them  as  the  highest  recompense  of  human 
talent  and  industry. 

But  the  practice  of  devoting  so  much  time  to  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  has  been  defended  on  other  grounds.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  these  tongues  affords  a  remarka- 
ble facihty  for  acquiring  others  ;  that  they  present  an  excellent 
model  for  the  study  of  general  grammar,  and  even  the  most  recon- 
dite principles  of  thought  and  speech;  and,  moreover,  that  a  good 
classical  education  qualifies  a  young  man  to  use,  with  elegance 
and  propriety,  the  vernacular  language  of  his  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  thise,  and  perhaps  other  advantages, 
result  from  the  study  of  ancient  literature.  It  is  only  to  be  consider- 
ed, whether  all  these  might  not  be  procured  at  less  expense  of  time 
and  labor,  and  without  sacrificing  other  important  objects,  which 
ought  likewise  to  make  a  part  of  the  under-graduate  course.  Hie 
principles  of  general  grammar,  and  even  the  particular  structure 
of  any  individual  language,  might  surely  be  sufRciently  acquired, 
without  that  very  minute  attention  to  prosodial  niceties  which  oc- 
cupies so  much  time  in  several  distinc^uishcd  seminaries.  I  do  not 
f>bject  to  such  inquiries  being  pursued  by  those  whose  taste  and 
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inclinatioii  dispose  them  to  indulge  in  a  microscopic  examination  of 
that  fine  mechanism  which  distinguishes  poetical  language,  and  of 
which  the  beauties  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  'hy  such  as  have 
been  accustomed,  from  long  study,  to  render  the  various  measures 
and  cadences  familiar  to  their  ear.  I  merely  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  imposing  upon  all  young  men,  whatever  may  be  their  tal- 
ents, their  likings,  or  their  destination,  the  necessity  of  devoting  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  most  valuable  period  of  life,  to  a  species  of 
occupation  which  neither  supplies  a  suitable  exercise  to  the  mind, 
nor  rewards  exertion  by  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge. 

My  object  in  these  remarks  will,  however,  be  very  much  mis- 
taken, il*  it  be  supposed  that  I  have  any  intention  to  undervalue  the 
advantages  of  a  classical  education*  But  I  humbly  conceive,  that 
if  classical  knowledge  be  not  ample,  it  is,  in  a  great  measure  use- 
less ;  and  that  no  time  is  less  profitably  spent,  than  that  which  is 
passed  in  acquiring  a  mere  smattering  of  the  ancient  languages. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  the  literature  of  antiquity  should 
engross  the  exclusive  attention  of  young  men  at  college,  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  term  to  term,  and  thereby  preclude  the  study  of 
those  more  important  branches  of  knowledge  which  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  professional  eminence,  in  the  several  departments  of 
active  life.  The  labors  of  the  school  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  the  more  mature  talent  of  the  man;  nor  should  the  mer« 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  be  permitted  to  supersede  the  in- 
vestigation of  modem  science,  and  those  sublime  researches  into 
the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mind,  which  have  remunerated  the 
labors  of  philosophy  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

The  business  of  the  under-gradu ate  course  ought  to  comprehend, 
besides  the  learned  languages,  the  elements  of  philosophy  in  all 
its  branches,— of  the  science  of  mind,  logic,  ethics,  geometry,  and 
physics.  I  speak  here  only  of  the  elements  of  those  sciences,  as 
alone  applicable  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of  the  student,  at  this 
period  of  his  academical  life.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
any  professor  will  undertake  to  communicate,  in  the  short  time  al- 
lotted to  such  pnrsuits  at  college,  a  complete  system  of  principles 
and  deductions,  in  any  one  of  the  departments  now  specified.  A 
teacher  must  not  expect  to  carry  his  pupils,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  to  the  higher  parts  of  those  sciences,  which  it  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  proper  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  studying  for 
themselves.  All  that  he  can  accomplish,  in  so  short  a  period,  is  to 
open  up  the  path  which  they  are  afterwards  to  pursue,  to  give  di- 
rections for  their  successful  progress,  and  to  define  the  objects 
which  they  are  to  keep  in  yiew.  By  inducing  them  to  employ  their 
intellectual  faculties,  according  to  the  plan  of  diligence  proposed^ 
VOL,  I.  74 
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he  will  enable  them  to  know  their  own  strength;  and,  at  the  sam* 
time,  to  acquire  the  command  of  a  powerful  instrument  which  na- 
ture has  put  int9  their  hands,  for  the  most  valuable  purposes.  For 
when  the  habit  of  investigation  is  once  formed,  and  the  energies 
of  the  mind  are  placed  under  the  control  of  well-regulated  atten- 
tion, the  student  becomes  his  own  best  teacher,  and  the  impor* 
tant  work  of  education  goes  on  of  its  own  accord,  without  either 
pain  or  effort. 

In  these  outlines,  I  have  arranged  the  subjects  of  the  first  or 
introductory  part  of  mental  philosophy  in  the  following  order. 

1  St.  The  elements  of  the  science  of  mind,  or,  an  analysis  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  particularly  of  those  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired,  followed  by  an  illustration  of  their  several  modes  of  ope- 
ration, derived  from  the  origin  of  language,  and  the  principles  of 
general  grammar. 

2d.  The  elements  of  intellectual  culture,  applied  to  each  res- 
pective faculty,  and  to  their  mutual  co-operation  or  processes  of 
action:  illustrated  by  the  history  of  logic,  ancient  and  modem. 

dd.  An  analysis  of  the  powers  of  taste;  or,  as  they  are  sometiines 
called,  of  the  internal  or  reflex  senses,  of  novelty,  beauty,  sublimi- 
ty, &c. 

4th.  An  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  these  powers  or  sus- 
ceptibilities are  cultivated;  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  principles  of  composition  in  the  department  of  belled 
lettres. 

dth.  The  powers  of  communication  by  speech  and  writing;  and 
the  means  of  cultivating  these  powers,  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  criticism. 

Th^se  subjects  may  be  supposed  to  occupy  a  third  or  a  fourth 
part  of  the  under-graduate  course,  and  are  very  properly  made  to 
precede  the  more  profound  inquiries  which  belong  to  ethics  and 
physics.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  considerable  difierence  of 
opinion  among  the  learned,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  studies  which 
ought  immediately  to  succeed  the  classics,  in  the  order  of  academ- 
ical tuition.  Some  recommend  geometry  and  natural  philosophy, 
as  more  suitable  to  the  physical  connections  of  things,  where  facts 
lay  hold  of  the  mind,  before  reason  can  deduce  principles  or  ge- 
neralise phenomena.  In  certain  universities,  accordingly,  the 
students  pass  from  the  ancient  languages  to  some  one  of  the  sci- 
ences which  respect  matter,  and  enter  not  upon  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  logic,  ethics,  &c.  till  toward  the  close  of  the  under-graduate 
course* 

For  reasons  already  stated,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  begin  the  philosophical  course  with  the  studies  which  re- 
spect the  operations  of  mind.    In  all  the  branches  gf  human  know- 
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ledge,  mind  is  either  the  subject  or  the  instrument  of  research. 
In  metaphysics,  ethicsfpoHtics(  theology,  and  taste,  no  progress  can 
be  made  without  a  previous  analysis  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties;  the  anatomy  of  the  mind  must  be  studied,  before  the 
mental  powers  can  be  thoroughly  known  or  successfully  exercised; 
and  no  one  will  so  profitably  employ  himself  in  the  examination  of 
the  material  world,  as  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  turn  his 
mind  inward  upon  the  course  of  its  own  operations,  to  mark  their 
origin,  their  connection,  and  their  results. 

It  is  of  less  consequence,  no  doubt,  to  vary  a  little  the  order,  in 
which  the  subjects  of  study  are  introduced,  than  to  leave  out  the 
most  important  of  them  altogether:  and  it  does,  I  humbly  confess, 
appear  to  me,  that,  in  the  English  universities,  there  is  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  under-graduate  course  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  classical  literature. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  matter  of  study  which  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  him  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  university 
education;  the  methods  also  which  are  adopted  in  the  several  se* 
minaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  present  not  less  variety  than 
the  subjects  to  which  they  are  directed,  claim  his  serious  conside- 
ration, and  naturally  suggest  some  thoughts  on  the  means  of  their 
improvement. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  method  of  teaching  philosophy  which 
is  pursued  in  the  Scottish  colleges,  differs  considerably  from  that 
which  has  been  long  acted  upon  in  the  universities  of  England. 
In  the  former,  a  series  of  written  lectures,  composed  or  compiled 
by  the  professors,  are  annually  delivered  from  their  respective 
chairs;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  business  of  education  is  carried 
on  almost  entirely  by  means  of  private  reading,  and  a  species  of 
coUoquial  examinations.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  last  method,  the 
college  tutor,  instead  of  lecturing,  peruses  certain  authors  along 
with  his  pupils,  explaining  particular  passages  as  he  goes  along, 
and  conversing  with  them  dn  the  doctrines  or  facts  to  which  their 
attention  has  been  directed. 

Elach  plan,  no  doubt,  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  but  it  appears 
to  be  easily  practicable  to  combine  the  best  parts  of  each,  without 
sacrificing  anything  essential  in  either.  Could  this  not  be  effected, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  tutorial  system,  limited  and 
restricted  as  it  must  be,  as  infinitely  more  useful  than  a  mere 
course  of  lectures,  unaccompanied  with  examinations  and  exerci- 
ses. The  leading  improvement,  then,  which  I  should  venture  to 
recommend,  is  the  introduction  into  the  English  colleges  of  lec- 
tures, properly  so  called,  to  be  incorporated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  their  present  method  of  teaching  by  means  of  reading  and 
^conversation.    This  addition  t6  their  system,*  so  far  from  obstruct^ 
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iag  or  superseding  any  of  their  accustomed  processes  of  inlelleo 
tual  culture,  would,  I  am  convinced,  both  render  them  more  effica- 
cious, and,  at  the  same  time,  more  agreeable  to  the  student.  In- 
deed, the  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils,  and  the  full  coni- 
mand  of  their  time  and  arrangements,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  college  tutor,  are  circumstances  eminently  favorable  to  a 
successful  application  of  the  method  of  teaching  I  have  endeayor- 
ed  to  unfold  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  greatest  obstacle  which  we  have  to  encounter,  in  this  part 
of  the  island,  in  following  out  the  details  of  our  plan,  by  daily  ex- 
aminations, and  themes,  arises  from  our  very  numerous  classes, 
con.si$ting  in  some  instances  of  nearly  two  hundred  students.  In 
a  college,  therefore,  where  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  generally 
attend  the  lectures  on  mental  philosophy  and  ethics,  we  have  the 
best  reason  to  conclude  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  system, 
would  be  realised  to  their  fullest  extent ;  that  each  of  the  young  men 
would  be  examined  every  day  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  lec- 
ture, and  that  essays  would  be  regularly  prescribed  on  the  principal 
topics  thus  previously  illustrated  and  brought  home  to  their  com- 
prehension. The  age,  too,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  English  uni- 
versities, presents  another  facility  for  adopting,  in  such  schools,  the 
lecture  system,  as  a  means  of  philosophical  instruction.  The  mind 
of  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  is  sufiicietitly  mature  to  follow 
out  a  train  of  reasoning,  and  to  perceive  the  connection  of  a  dis- 
course; whereas,  in  Scotland,  there  are  always  a  number  of  students 
in  the  philosophy  classes,  who  are  not  qualified,  either  in  respect  of 
age  or  of  previous  acquirements,  for  entering  upon  such  pursuits. 
In  every  point  of  view,  then,  the  method  of  teaching  by  lecture, 
examination,  and  the  performance  of  essays,  is  fully  more  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  English  and  Irish  universities,  than  to 
those  of  Scotland;  and  seems  calculated,  of  course,  to  produce 
still  greater  advantages  in  the  former,  than  have  ever  yet  been  ac- 
tually realised  in  the  latter. 

But,  I  am  aware,  it  may  still  be  proposed  as  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion, whether  the  method  of  teaching,  in  present  use,  does  not  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  education,  as  well  as  that  which  is  here 
recommended,  whether  a  careful  perusal  of  select  authors,  and  a 
subsequent  conversation  upon  them,  between  the  tutor  and  his 
pupils,  are  not  employments  as  likely  to  improve  the  minds  of 
youth,  as  a  formal  lecture  pronounced  in  their  hearing,  even  when 
it  is  made  the  ground-work  of  examination,  and  converted  into 
materials  for  exercises  in  composition. 

To  decide  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  what  are.  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  purposes  of  education;  and 
1  should  imagine,   there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
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thege  are  comprehended,  jbvl,  in  the  communication  of  knowledge; 
and,  «ecofM%,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  without  a 
reference  to  any  specific  acquirement,  in  literature  or  science. 

With  regard  to  the  communication  of  knowlege,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  regards  classical  learning,  mathematics^ 
and  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  the  only  rational  method  of  con- 
veying instruction  is  to  peruse,  with  the  pupil,  the  best  works  in 
these  several  departments.  No  man  ever  thought  of  teaching  a 
boy  to  understand  Homer,  Euclid,  or  La  Place,  by  means  of  lec- 
tures. But  we  are  now  speaking  of  philosophical  education,  as  it 
relates  to  the  science  of  mind;  of  morals,  and  of  human  life;  the 
principles  of  reasoning  and  of  taste;  the  distinction  of  good  and 
evil,  the  doctrines  of  justice,  of  law,  and  of  government;  and,  cer- 
tainly, in  this  wide  field,  where  opinions  have  so  long  remained  un- 
settled, and  where  no  authority  is  permitted  to  give  a  final  decision, 
a  very  dlfierent  mode  of  instruction  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  is 
here,  in  short,  that  the  lecture  system  ought  to  be  introduced,  as 
supplementary  to  that  of  individual  reading. 

For  instance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  no  one  writer 
contains  all  that  the  student  ought  to  know,  and  that  every  writer 
comprehends  more  than  it  is  either  requisite  or  expedient  should  be 
laid  before  him.  Our  greatest  authors,  it  is  well  known,  wrote, 
not  for  beginners,  nor  with  the  view  of  giving  a  didactic  system, 
but  for  the  learned  world  at  large,  and  commonly,  too,  with  the  inr 
tention  either  of  attacking  or  supporting  some  particular  hypothe- 
sis. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  find,  in  any  single  work,  the 
elementary  statements^  combined  with  those  general  views  on 
which  a  philosophical  education  should  be  constructed :  and  thus 
it  necessarily  becomes  the  office  of  a  teacher  to  read,  to  select,  and 
to  arrange,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils;  and,  from  the  stores  of 
knowledge  with  which  his  professional  studies  must  be  supposed  to 
have  furnished  him,  to  bring  forward  what  shall  appear  best  suited 
to  their  previous  attainments,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  object  of 
his  course.  In  drawing  up  his  lectures  in  such  circumstances,  the 
professor  will  frequently  see  it  expedient  to  confine  himself  to  the 
outlines  of  subjects,  which  may  be  treated  by  the  original  author  in 
great  detail:  he  will  give,  at  some  length,  the  history  of  opinion  op 
the  more  important  questions  which  present  themselves  for  discus- 
sion: he  will  call  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  various  stages 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  firom  its  first  attempt  at  gene- 
ralisation to  the  accomplishment  of  a  connected  system:  and,  in 
particular,  he  will  point  out  the  numerous  sources  of  error,  whe- 
ther arising  from  the  nature  of  certain  inquiries,  or  from  the  im- 
perfection of  human  reason,  which  have  at  various  times  materi- 
ally retarded  the  advancement  of  science.    Indeed,  in  manjr  sob- 
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jects  of  study,  such  as  divinity,  law,  ethics,  and  polities,  the  historj 
of  opinion  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  knowledge. 
Our  inquiries  after  the  statement  of  a  few  first  principles,  are  di* 
rccted  to  little  more  than  the  succession  of  truth  and  error,  to  the 
varying  forms  which  they  may  have  assumed,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances which  have  paved  the  way  for  their  alternate  reception. 
It  must  then  be  abundantly  evident,  that  the  perusal  of  no  one 
work,  in  these  departments,  nor,  indeed,  of  all  the  works,  at  any 
one  period,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

If,  indeed,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  the  object  of  the 
tutor  and  bis  pupil  is  confined  to  the  very  limited  attainment  of 
knowing  what  were  the  opinions  of  an  individual  author;  of  Aris- 
totle, for  example,  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  or  of  Reid,  on  any  parti- 
cular point  of  philosophy,  the  plan  of  education  at  present  pursued 
is  unquestionably  the  best  that  could  be  imagined  to  gratify  their 
ambition;  for,  they  have  only  to  turn  up  the  chapter  and  section  oi 
the  particular  work,  to  examine  the  argument,  and  to  note  down 
the  conclusion.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  views  extend  to 
the  more  exalted  object  of  inquiring  what  are  now  received  as  the 
general  opinions,  on  the  various  subjects  handled  so  successfully 
by  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Reid,  in  their  respective  works— 
what  were  the  notions  which  prevailed  as  to  the  object  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  long  interval 
between  the  first  and  last  of  these  distinguished  writers — ^what 
were  the  discoveries  or  modes  of  thinking  which  led  to  the  several 
changes  of  doctrine  on  these  points,  as  we  find  them  recorded  in 
the  history  of  science,  and  upon  what  particular  grounds  each  suc- 
ceeding theory  was  ultimately  maintained  or  rejected,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  all  the  reading  which  the  pupil,  directed  by  his  tutor, 
could  possibly  overtake,  during  the  whole  time  allotted  for  col- 
lege residence,  would  not  enable  him  to  accomplish  this  end.  In 
short,  the  reading  system  of  instruction  can  only  be  recommended 
when  the  teacher  wishes  to  convey  to  his  students  the  views  of 
some  individual  philosopher;  and,  as  such  a  limited  undertaking  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  science,  it  follows 
that,  in  order  to  realise  the  first  mentioned  purpose  of  academical 
9ducation,  namely,  the  communication  of  knowledge,  the  tutor 
ought  to  prepare,  from  his  own  stores  of  information,  a  course  of 
lectures  for  the  use  of  his  pupils;  containing  at  once  an  outline 
which  they  should  endeavor  to  fill  up,  and  a  guide  to  the  best  source 
of  materials. 

Let  us  apply  these  general  observations  to  the  actual  practice 
of  the  schools  where  the  reading  plan  of  teaching  philosophy  is 
adopted.  The  books  usually  read  in  the  colleges  alluded  to,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  are,  I  believe,  Aristotle^ 
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AnalyticB)  or  an  abridgement  of  them  in  Latin,  Locke  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,  Keid's  Essays,  Stewart's  Elements,  and  one 
or  two  other  works  written  on  the  same  subjects,  and  with  the 
same  views.  Now,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  publications  just  specihed,  that,  in  many 
respects,  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  elementary 
instruction;  particularly  as  they  contain,  even  in  the  iirst  parts  of 
them,  much  of  abstraction,  generalisation,  and  deep  reasoning,  en- 
tirely beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind.  I  pass 
over  the  Analytics,  which  are  now  generally  considered  as  alto- 
gether unfit  to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Philoso- 
phy. But  even  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Locke  is  little  better  calculated  for 
the  commencement  of  a  philosophical  course.  He  begins  with  a 
very  argumentative  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and 
goes  on  to  explain  our  notions  of  power,  time,  space,  infinity,  &c. 
which  are  some  of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind.  Dr.  Reid,  again,  in  his  essays  on  the  intellectual  powers, 
after  some  rery  judicious  observations  on  the  method  of  studying 
mind,  proceeds  almost  immediately  to  certain  hypotheses  on  the 
nerves  and  brain,  the  phenomena  of  external  objects,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  illustrated  by  the  theories  of  Berkley,  Leibnitz,  and 
Hume.  The  work  of  Mr.  Stewart,  too,  although  entitled  Elements 
of  Philosophy,  can  be  considered  as  elements  to  those  only  who  have 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  mind.  It  re- 
quires only  to  run  over  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  his  first  vo- 
lume, to  be  satisfied  of  this  fact.  The  general  and  enlightened 
views  which  he  gives  on  education,  on  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  on 
the  theories  of  perception,  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  by  those 
to  whom  the  very  terra  philosophy  has  never  been  explained,  and 
who  are  of  course  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  objects 
of  all  their  inquiries. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remark,  I  should  hope,  that  these 
strictures  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  genera]  merits  of  the 
works  now  mentioned,  all  of  which  have  so  materially  extended 
the  bounds  of  science,  and  done  so  much  honor  to  their  respec- 
tive authors.  Nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  from  the  subjects 
which  are  discussed,  and  the  abstract  manner  in  which  these  works 
are  composed,  they  are  not  at  all  suited,  as  school-books,  to  the 
habits  and  acquirements  of  those  entering  on  their  first  course  of 
philosophy. 

But,  supposing  that  the  works  of  an  individual  philosopher,  Mr. 
Locke,  or  Dr.  Reid,  for  instance,  were  completely  calculated  for 
a  college  lesson;  that  the  matter,  the  arrangement,  and  the  mode 
of  writing,  were,  in  all  respects,  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  begin- 
nersy  it  is  clear  that  pufuls  taught  in  this  way,  would  only  become 
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acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  one  man,  and  with  the  state  of  phi« 
losophy  at  the  particular  period  when  he  wrote.  With  respect, 
then,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  connected  with  the  histo-* 
ry  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  mind,  of  reasoning,  of  morals,  the 
method  of  teaching  pursued  in  the  English  colleges  would,  in  my 
estimation,  be  greatly  improved  by  introducing  the  practice  of  lec- 
turing, in  the  Scottish  acceptation  of  the  word. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  is  not,  however,  on  any  ac- 
count, the  principal  object  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  con- 
structing a  system  of  academical  education.  However  important  the 
knowledge  received  from  particular  authors  may  be,  and  whatever 
improvements  may  be  made  in  the  modes  of  communicating  it  bj 
more  strict  and  minute  examinations,  by  collections  or  otherwise,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  these  exercises  embrace  chiefly  the  means, 
but  not  the  ultimate  end  of  education.  They,  indeed,  tend  to  im- 
prove the  powers  of  comprehension  and  memory ;  but  they  are  not 
calculated  to  bestow  that  vigor,  activity,  and  penetration,  by  which 
students  obtain  knowledge  of  their  own;  by  which  they  generate 
new  trains  of  thinking,  and  acquire  habits  of  weighing  and  estima- 
ting the  grounds  of  their  judgements;  and  of  combining  and  ex- 
pressing the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  lecturing  system  appears  superior  to 
that  with  which  we  are  now  comparing  it.  While  listening  to  a 
discourse  delivered  with  some  degree  of  animation,  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  necessarily  more  awakened,  and  feels  a  more  powerful 
demand  made  upon  its  energies,  than  when  perusing  a  printed  vo- 
lume; for,  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  quite  aware  that  inattention  can 
be  made  up  for  by  a  second  reading,  and  that  every  fit  of  absence 
may  be  fully  compensated  by  a  little  voluntary  exertion,  when  he 
is  more  disposed  to  be  studious,  llie  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  who 
hears  a  lecture  pronounced  from  the  chair,  and  who  knows  he  is  to 
be  examuied  on  the  subject  of  that  lecture,  its  principal  topics,  its 
arrangement  and  illustrations,  and  to  be  required  to  write  an  exercise 
on  some  part  of  it,  composed,  too,  upon  the  materials  with  which  he 
has  been  thereby  supplied,  is  naturally  actuated  by  every  motive 
which  can  stimulate  industry  and  sustain  attention.  The  memory 
is  employed  to  store  up  the  facts  and  reasonings  brought  forward 
by  the  lecturer;  the  judgement  is  exercised  in  discovering  their 
connection  and  dependence;  and  the  powers  of  reasoning  are  call- 
ed into  action,  while  he  draws  conclusions  and  generalises  his  in- 
ferences. Compared  with  these  efforts  of  mind,  the  mere  reading 
a  volume  in  private  is  a  dull  and  uninteresting  employment.  The 
intellectual  powers  are  never  sufficiently  roused;  they  are  in  a 
state  aproaching  to  passivity,  being  never  stretched  to  their  fiiU 
tension  nor  made  to  put  forth  all  their  strength.    The  young  mail) 
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iu  short,  is  not  induced  by  the  naode  of  his  pursuits  to  bring  liis  ener- 
gies into  play;  he  is  not  permitted  to  know  the  extent  of  his  talents^ 
nor  the  amount  of  his  endowments.  He  merely  endeavors  to  de- 
posit in  his  recollection  a  number  of  statements  and  a  few  general 
arguments,  without  having  bad  to  strain  the  faculty  of  reminiscence 
in  gathering  them  together,  or  to  task  his  judgement  with  the  dis- 
covery of  their  relations.  In  a  class-room,  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
ulation and  energy  are  found  to  result  from  the  simple  circum- 
stance, that  a  number  of  young  persons  similarly  situated  as  to  age 
and  advantages,  are  engaged  in  listening  to  the  same  things,  and 
in  receiving  the  same  impressions.  A  sympathetic  animation  per- 
vades the  whole;  the  glow  of  zeal,  and  an  expression  of  curiosity, 
are  perceived  in  almost  every  courilenance:  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  exerted,  and  powers  unused  before,  are  awakened  into 
life  and  activity. 

The  vwa  voce  examination,  too,  would  be  attended  with  the  best 
effects  in  an  English  college.  The  age  of  the  pupils,  their  previous 
acquirements  as  classical  scholars,  and  the  convenient  number  in 
which  they  assemble,  are,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  circum- 
stances favorable  to  a  successful  application  of  the  method  now  re- 
commended. Such  examinations  are  obviously  a  much  better  test 
of  ability,  and  afFurd,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  cfRcient  means  of 
improvement,  than  a  conversation,  or  even  a  series  of  questions, 
on  the  works  of  atay  writer,  however  eminent.  For,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  pupil  wlil  be  apt  to  give  his  answer  in  the  words  of  his 
author,  without,  perhaps,  clearly  understanding  the  terms  of  which 
he  makes  use;  whereas,  in  an  examination  on  a  lecture,  to  which 
he  had  listened  in  the  company  of  others,  he  is  compelled  to  exer- 
cise at  once  his  judgement,  and  his  memory,  and  to  express  his 
meaning  in  laYiguage  of  his  own  composition. 

We  may  take  an  example  from  another  department  of  mental 
exertion,  the  office  of  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
compare  the  effects  produced  on  the  faculties  of  memory,  arrange- 
ment, and  expression,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  these  powers  in 
the  details  of  suck  a  duty,  with  those  which  would  ariso  from  the 
mere  reading  a  speech  in  the  newspapers,  even  although  he  who 
reads  were  required  to  give  some  account  of  k,  when  he  had 
finished  the  perusal.  This  is  exactly  a  case  in  point.  The  stu- 
dent who  listens  to  an  academical  lecture,  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  to  be  examined  upon  it,  and  to  give  the  substance  of  it 
in  an  essay,  is  in  the  situation  of  the  reporter  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons; the  student,  again,  who  reads  a  book  in  his  apartment,  iu  the 
view  of  conversing  upon  it  with  his  tutor,  resembles  the  mere  reader 
of  a  speech  in  a  newspaper;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  candid 
inquiry,  that  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  of  education,  here  in- 
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directly  compared,  will  be  analogous  to  those  connected  with  thm 
two  exercises  now  described.  Every  one  knows,  how  astonish- 
ingly successful  many  reporters  are,  both  in  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  giving  the  principal  topics, 
as  well  as  the  leading  points  of  illustration,  of  a  long  speech;  a  id, 
it  is  too  obvious  to  require  remark,  that  this  command  of  the  seve- 
ral faculties  of  memory,  discrimination,  and  arrangement,  arises 
from  jBL  species  of  mental  exercise,  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
which  is  followed  out  iiv  the  first  class  of  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
and  which  I  am  satisfied,  might  easily  be  introduced,  under  certain 
modifications,  into  other  academical  establishments. 


ASSOCIATIONS   OF   ADULTS   FOR   MUTUAL   EDUCATION. 

[The  following  article  is  from  an  individual  whose  attention  has 
been  long  and  peculiarly  directed  to  the  subject  on  which  he  writes; 
and  who  has  contributed  extensive  and  efficient  service  to  associa- 
tions modelled  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  now  presented  to 
our  readers.  The  subject  here  introduced  to  public  attention,  is  one 
of  uncommon  interest,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the  pro« 
gress  of  general  improvement  by  means  of  education;  it  is  equally 
important  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  dififusion  of  intelligence,  and  with  the  elevation  of  character 
among  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  classes;  and  to  the  friend 
of  moral  improvement  it  offers  a  source  of  peculiar  gratification, 
as  a  sure  preventive  of  those  insidious  inroads  of  vice,  which  are 
ever  ready  to  be  made  on  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation.] 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  a  few  ar« 
tides  as  regulations  for  associations  for  mutual  instruction  in  the 
sciences,  and  in  useful  knowledge  generally.  You  will  see  they 
are  upon  a  broad  basis;  and  the  reason  is  that  men  of  views  enlight- 
ened enough  upon  education  to  see  its  defects  and  its  wants,  and 
spirit  enough  to  act,  are  scattered  more  or  less  through  the  country; 
and  all  that  is  necessary  for  action,  is  some  definite  plan  of  opera- 
tion by  which  their  efforts  can  be  united  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
one  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  associations  for  mutual  Jnstmo- 
tion  in  the  sciences  and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  could 
once  be  started  in  our  villages,  and  upon  a  general  plan,  they  would 
increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  do  more  for  the  general  diffiision 
of  knowledge,  and  for  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  taste  of 
our  countrymen^  than  any  other  expedient  which  can  poaaiUy  be  de* 
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vised.  And  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  is  any  other  way ,  to  check 
the  progress  of  that  monster,  intemperance,  which  is  making  such 
havoc  with  talents,  morals,  and  every  thing  that  raises  man  above 
the  brute,  but  by  presenting  some  object  of  sufficient  interest  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  young  from  places  and  practices  which  lead 
to  dissipation  and  to  ruin.  1  do  not  doubt  but  alterations  in  the  title 
and  articles  will  be  advisable;  but  I  believe  most  confidently,  that 
something  of  the  general  plan  may  be  carried  into  efiect. 

Society  for  Mutual  Edueatwru 

The  first  object  of  this  society  is  to  procure  for  youths  an  eco- 
nomical and  practical  education,  and  to  diffuse  rational  and  useful 
information  through  the  community  generally.  , 

The  second  object  is  to  apply  the  sciences  and  the  various 
branches  of  education  to  the  domestic  and  useful  arts,  and  to  all 
the  common  purposes  of  life. 

Branches  of  this  society  may  be  formed  in  any  place  where  a 
number  are  disposed  to  associate  for  the  same  object,  and  to  adopt 
the  following  or  similar  articles  as  their  constitution: 

The  society  will  hold  meetings,  as  often  as  they  think  it  expedient, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  sciences,  by  investiga- 
ting and  discussing  them  or  any  other  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  several  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  viz:  Mechanics,  Hy« 
drostatics,  Pneumatics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  any  branch 
of  the  Mathematics,  History,  Political  Economy,  or  any  political 
intellectual,  or  moral  subject,  may  be  examined  and  discussed  by 
the  society. 

Any  branch  of  the  society  may,  as  oilen  as  they  think  it  expe- 
dient, procure  regular  courses  of  instruction  by  lecturies  or  other- 
wise, in  any  subject  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  society,  as  they  find  it  convenient,  shall  procure  books,  ap- 
paratus for  illustrating  the  sciences,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and 
other  articles  of  natural  or  artificial  production. 

The  society  may  aid  in  establishing  and  patronising  an  institu- 
tion or  institutions,  for  giving  to  youths  a  thorough  education,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical,  and  in  the  application  of  the  sciences 
to  agriculture  and  the  other  useful  arts,  and  for  qualifying  teach- 
ers. The  aid  to  be  given  by  furnishing  means  for  the  pupils  by 
agricultural  or  mechanical  operations,  to  defray  or  lessen  the  ex- 
penses of  their  education. 

Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  society,  by  paying  to  the 
Treasurer,  annually,  one  dollar.  And  ten  dollars  paid  at  any 
one  time,  will  constitute  a  person  a  member  for  life. 

The  money  paid  to  the  society  for  membership  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  a  cab- 
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inct,  aiding  ati  iiislitution    for  practical  education  or  for    sonod 
other  object  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

The  officers  of  each  branch  of  the  society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries; five  Curators,  and  three  Delegates  to  meet  delegates  from 
other  branches  of  the  society  in  the  same  county. 

The  President,  Vice  President,  'IVeasurer,  and  Recording  Se- 
cretary, shall  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offices. 
The  corresponding  scretaries  shall  make  communications  to  each 
other  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  as  discoveries,  improvements,  or 
other  circumstances  shall  require. 

The  curators  shall  have  charge  of  the  library,  apparatus,  cabinet, 
and  all  other  pioperty  of  the  society,  not  appertaining  to  the  trea- 
sury. 

The  delegates  of  the  several  branches  of  the  society  in  any  one 
county,  shall  meet  semi-annually,  at  such  place  as  they  shall  choose, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon'  meaures  for  promoting  the  de- 
signs of  the  society,  particularly  for  encouraging  an  institution  for 
giving  an  economical  and  practical  education,  and  for  qualifying 
teachers. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  branches  of  the  society  in  any 
county,  shall  be  called  the  board  of  delegates  from  the  society  for 
Mutual  Education  in  that  county. 

The  board  of  delegates  in  each  county  shall  appoint  such  officers 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  organisation  or  for  doing  any  busi- 
ness coming  within  their  province. 

Each  board  of  delegates  shall  appoint  a  representative,  to  meet 
representatives  from  other  boards  who  shall  be  styled  the  Board  of 
Mutual  Education  for  a  given  State;  and  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  have  also  a  General  Board  embracing  the  United  States. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  or  State  Boards  to  meet  annu- 
ally to  appoint  a  president  and  other  officers,  to  devise  and  recom- 
mend such  a  system  of  Education  as  they  shall  think  most  eligible, 
also  to  recommend  such  books  as  they  shall  think  best  fitted  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  to  adopt  and 
recommend  such  measures,  generally,  as  are  most  likely  to  secure 
to  the  rising  generation  the  best  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical, 
education,  and  to  diffijse  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  information 
among  the  various  classes  of  the  community. 

Any  branch  of  the  society  will  have  power  to  adopt  such  by-laws 
and  regulations,  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  management  and  use 
of  the  library,  apparatus,  cabinet,  &c.  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
any  designs  not  inconsistent  with  the  genera!  object  of  the  society. 

Several  institutions  essentirJly  the  same  as  here  proposed,  have 

already  been  formed  in  our  country,  and  some  of  thero  are  highly 

'  useful  and  respectable:  thai  others  may  and  will  be  formed,  there  is 
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no  doubt.  The  object  of  the  above  articles  is  to  forward  the  for- 
mation of  them  upon  a  general  plan,  and  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  them  which  will  en8i>le  them  to  unite  their  efforts, 
and  may  possibly  lead  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  prosecut- 
ing their  general  object,  which  is  certainly  second  to  no  one 
that  ever  enlisted  the  talents  of  the  Philosopher  or  of  the  States- 
man, or  the  feelings  of  the  Philanthropist. 


POLITICAL   IMPORTANCE   OF   EDUCATION. 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Burnside's 
Address  deUvered  at  Worcester,  on  the  anniversary  of  a  new  or- 
ganisation of  the  schools  in  that  town,  March  25th,  1826. 

The  subject  of  education  furnishes  to  the  philanthrophist  an  in- 
structive as  well  as  a  pleasant  theme  of  contemplation,  in  every 
light  in  which  it  is  considered.  Its  political  value  is  not,  in  this 
country  at  least,  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Still,  it  cannot  be  too  oRen 
brought  to  view;  and  the  probability  that  legislative  measures  for 
the  farther  improvement  of  education,  are  probably  to  be  soon 
adopted  on  a  higher  scale  than  heretofore,  gives  an  additional  in- 
terest to  the  subject  of  the  able  address  from  which  this  article  is 
taken.] 

From  the  different  estimates,  which  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  assume  eight  hundred  millions  as  the  probable  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  Of  these,  Christianity  can  claim 
but  little  more  than  one  fifth,  as  nominally  her  own.  All  the  resi- 
due, except  about  two  millions  of  Jews,  amounting  to  more  than 
600  millions,  are  Mahometans  and  Pagans.  To  these  may  be 
added,  at  least  100  millions  of  nominal  christians,  embracing  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Greek  and  catholic  churches;  and  we  find  there  are 
700  out  of  800  millions  of  human  beings,  no  one  of  whom  can 
compare  in  knowledge  with  the  humblest  child  who  has  been  in- 
structed in  the  free  schools  of  Massachusetts;  and  I  shudder  to 
add,  that  most  of  these  are  as  morally  worthless,  as  they  arc  stu- 
pidly ignorant.  This  is  indeed  a  dark  picture,  though  I  believe 
li  just  one,  of  the  present  state  of  mankind.  The  thought  is  humil- 
iating, that  this  immense  portion  of  the  human  family  is  thus  lost 
to  all  that  is  Valuable  an^  dignified  in  the  character  of  rational 
beings.  In  presenting  this  view,  however,  of  the  degradation  of 
man,  I  do  not  forget  what  has  been  effected,  in  every  age,  to  en- 
large his  mind  and  meliorate  his  condition;  nor  do  I  overlook  the 
present  advanced  state  of  science  and  the  useful  arts.     Were  it 
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our  puqxMse  to  trace  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  we  should 
find  cause  for  admiration  at  the  successful  exertion  of  the  intellects 
ual  powers  of  man,  when  directed  to  their  legitimate  objects. 
But  it  is  more  appropriate  to  this  anniversary,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  have  so  effectually  prevented  the  difiusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  our  fellow  men;  for  with  whatever  splendor  the 
rays  of  science  have  shone  upon  a  pari  of  our  world,  they  have 
hardly  lessened  the  thick  darkness  which  has  ever  brooded  over  the 
greatest  portion  of  it.  The  principtd  cause  may  be  found,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  the  forms  of  civil  government  which  have  prevailed 
among  the  nations.  With  few  exceptions,  these  have  been  arbi- 
trary, both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Now  it  is  the  manii'est  polidy  of  every  such  government  to  pre- 
vent a  general  spread  of  knowledge  among  their  subjects;  to  take 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  to  suppress  every  indication  of  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  pretensions  of  prin- 
ces to  govern  without  responsibility.  It  requires  little  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  such  inquiries  would  never  result  favorably  to  the  claims 
of  ambition;  but  must  always  terminate,  as  they  ever  have  done, 
in  the  overthrow  of  unlimited  authority,  and  the  establishment,  upon 
its  ruins,  of  a  different  political  system;  directly  recognising  the 
people  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power,  and  entitled  to  the 
right  of  self  government.  Without  resorting  for  illustrations  to 
nations  of  antiquity,  I  appeal  directly  to  the  history  of  modem 
Europe  to  show  how  steadily,  how  artfully,  and  how  successfully, 
this  fatal  policy  has  been  pursued  by  the  rulers  of  that  continent. 
AAer  much  research,  I  have  found  but  one  solitary  instance,  in 
which  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  the  indiscriminate  in- 
struction of  children  in  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge.  In 
1646,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  passed  an  aet,  requiring  free 
schools  to  be  maintained  in  all  the  Parishes  of  that  kingdom  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poor.^  Scarce  had  the  system 
contemplated  by  this  act  gone  into  operation  when  the  statute  was 
repealed,  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  together  with  all  other 
laws  passed  during  the  Commonwealth,  as  not  having  received  the 
royal  assent.  It  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  politic  Charles  or  the 
headstrong  James  II.  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  education  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.     No  attempt,  therefore,  was  made  during  those 

^Lavrs  of  an  earlier  date,  though  of  a  more  limited  tendency,  mif^ht  perhaps 
have  been  found.  Amoof^  the  ancient  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliameot  are  some 
designed  to  enforce  the  univerf  al  diffusion  of  education,  as  far  at  least  as  rei^rded 
ability  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Heavy  penalties  were  threatened  against  every 
master,  and  every  head  of  a  houi^e,  who  should  he  guilty  of  negiectiog  the  in* 
struction  of  his  apprentices,  domestics,  or  children.  Similar  eoactmeots,  Ottr 
readers  no  doubt  remember,  were  among  tlie  earliest  legislative  measures  of  the 
founders  of  the  New-England  colonies. 
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two  reigns  to  renve  the  statute  of  1646,  because  no  hope  could  be 
entertained  that  a  bill  for  that  purpose  would  not  be  indignantly 
negatived  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  alter  the 
revolution,  in  1696,  it  was  re-enacted,  and  is  probably  still  in  force. 
The  Parliament  of  Ireland  once  made  a  similar  law;  but  they  im- 
mediately diverted  the  fund  designed  for  the  object,  and  abandoned 
the  enterprise.  In  no  other  country  except  our  own,  are  the  means 
of  education  furnished  by  law  to  the  common  people.  In  the  Pro- 
testant Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  of 
England,  and  in  a  few  of  the  states  of  Prussia,  the  peasantry  have 
access  to  schools  similar  to  those  maintained  in  Scotland;  but  they 
owe  their  existence  to  individual  munificence,  or  to  the  patron- 
age of  religious  associations.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  records  of 
other  countries  for  evidence  that  the  interests  of  education  have 
ever  been  embraced  within  the  scope  of  their  policy;  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  has  ever  been  the  object  of  one  mngU  act  of 
legislation;  or  that  the  smallest  portion  of  public  revenue  has  ever 
been  pledged  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  form  the  morals  of  the 
rising  generation. 

It  is  vain  ever  to  hope  for  an  enlightened  populace,  under 
governments,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  their  ignorance. 
But  we  may  confidently  trust  in  the  benevolence  of  God,  that  the 
depressed  and  degraded  millions  of  Europe  will,  at  last,  be  eman- 
cipated. Liberal  principles  are-  making  slow,  but  sure  progress,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  combined  operation  of  the  causes  I  have  men- 
tioned, will  ultimately  triumph  in  a  radical  change  of  the  political 
aspect  of  Europe.  Far  different  was  the  policy,  and  more  exalted 
were  the  views  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  New-England.  They 
were  too  wise,  and  too  patriotic  to  leave  schools  dependent  on 
private  liberality.  They  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  education 
in  the  principles  of  their  constitution  of  government.  They  made 
it  an  early  object  of  legislation  to  enjoin  upon  towns  the  duty  of 
supporting  masters  to  instruct  the  young  in  elementary  knowledge, 
and  gospel  ministers  to  guide  both  old  and  young  in  the  pAths  of 
moral  rectitude.  They  not  only  ^perraiiUd  but  they  inmUd  and 
urged  the  poor  to  send  their  children  for  instruction,  to  the  schools 
maintained  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Their  system 
of  education  has  come  down  to  us,  through  a  period  of  200  years, 
*  as  the  mo^t  valued  and  precious  of  the  institutions  of  our  country; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  child,  that  hears  me,  who  does  not  know, 
that  its  daily  lessons  arc  taught  by  legislative  direction. 

Before  this  audience,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longy  upon  the 
advantages,  which  flow  from  it.  Most  of  our  legislators,  our 
judges  and  governors  have  commenced  their  preparation  for  the 
high  Rations  they  have  filled  in  society,  by  drinking  at  these  sim- 
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pie  sFRiNGs  of  knowledge.  We  see  the  magic  influence  of  oar 
schools  in  the  habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and  order,  which  prevail 
in  the  community;  in  the  cheerful  obedience,  so  generally  yielded 
to  the  laws,  and  in  the  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  which  are, 
every  day,  multiplied  around  us.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  native  of 
Massachusetts  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  to  the  violated  laws  of 
the  State.  Still  more  rarely  have  we  found,  of  the  unhappy  num- 
ber of  capita]  sufferers,  one,  whose  early  years  have  been  passed 
in  the  seminaries  of  dur  villages. 

In  our  sister  States,  experience  has  been  equally  decisive  of  the 
saving  influence  of  these  primary  institutions.  The  executive  of 
New- York,  states  in  an  official  communication  to  the  legislature, 
that  of  ten  thousand  children,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  free- 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  •noi  one  had  ever  been  convicted  of  ao 
infamous  crime.  And  the  eloquent  editor  of  the  works  of  the 
Scottish  bard,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  whatever  information  I 
have  given  of  his  country,  speaks  of  the  efiects  of  schools  upon  the 
peasantry,  in  language  so  forcible  and  pertinent,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  repeating  it  on  the  present  occasion.  ^^At  the  present  day, 
there  is  perhaps  no  country  of  Europe,  in  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  so  small  a  number  of  crimes  fall  under  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  criminal  law,  as  Scotland.  We  have  the  best  autho- 
rity for  asserting  that,  on  an  average  of  thirty  years  preceding  the 
year  1797,  the  executions  in  that  division  of  the  island  did  not 
amount  to  six  annually;  and  one  quarter  sessions  for  the  town  of 
Manchester  only,  has  sent,  (according  to  Mr.  Hume,)  more  felons 
to  the  plantations,  than  all  the  judges  of  Scotland  usually  do,  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  It  might  appear  invidious,  (he  continues,) 
to  attempt  a  calculation  of  the  many  thousand  individuals  in  Man- 
chester and  its  vicinity,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  A  ma- 
jority of  those,  who  sufler  the  punishment  of  death  for  their  crimes 
in  every  part  of  England,  are,  it  is  believed,  in  this  miserable  state 
of  ignorance."  This,  w^c  should  recollect,  is  an  account  of  the 
state  of  morals  among  the  Scotch  peasantry,  one  cevUury  after  their 
free  schools  had  gone  into  operation.  The  contrast  of  this  repre- 
sentation may  be  read  in  the  political  works  of  Fletcher  of  Salton, 
who  describes  the  conditon  of  the  Scots,  brfore  the  establishment 
of  their  schools;  and  he  exhibits  a  state  of  society,  depraved  and 
wretched  beyond  conception. 
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SUOGESTIONS  TO   PARENTS. 

Thotighlt  on  Ike  ir^uenee  ofEdueaiion  in  forming  the  Moral  and  ReHgitnu 

Character, 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir,  if  it  be  admitted  that  our  state  in  the  life  to  come  will  be  in- 
fluenced in  any  degree  by  the  characters  which  we  form  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  the  principal  object  of  all  our  efforts  for  improving  the 
common  systems  of  Education,  must  be  to  meliorate  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  human  family;  and,  by  connecting  knowledge  with 
duty,  to  give  to  all  instruction  a  direct  tendency  to  establish  in  the 
mind  those  principles  and  those  affections,  which  will  determine 
our  final  destiny.  The  belief  that  human  science  is  incompatible 
with  the  religion  of  the  Bible  has  nearly  passed  away  from  this 
country,  and  is  rapidly  leaving  the  world;  but  while  abandoning 
this  belief,  many  persons  seem  disposed  to  fail  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  even  to  assume  it  as  a  conceded  fact,  that  secular 
knowledge  has  no  connection  with  religion. 

But,  without  any  controversy,  may  we  not  assume  it  as  an  obvious 
truth  that  all  knowledge  and  all  duty  in  religion  is  just  in  proportion 
to  its  influence,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  forming  our  moral 
characters.  Truths  and  duties  are  of  different  orders;  but  there 
can  be  no  truth  which  is  important  to  be  known  by  an  immortal 
being,  that  may  not  have  some  influence  in  forming  his  religious 
character.  By  expanding  his  mind,  it  enlages  his  sphere  of  duty; 
by  ennobling  his  capacities,  it  enhances  his  moral  obligations. 
To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required* 

The  rank  to  which  your  Journal  has  already  attained,  indicates 
that  it  is  destined  to  exert  an  extensive  and  powerful  influence  on 
the  characters  of  our  children;  and  you  will  be  disposed,  sir,  to  con- 
sider very  seriously  the  extent  of  your  responsibility.  If  you 
should  decide  that  the  subject  which  I  have  introduced  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  your  work,  I  shall  occasionally  offer  a  short  let- 
ter for  your  consideration.  It  is  not,  however,  desirnble  that  this 
subject  should  employ  merely  the  talents  of  an  humble  individual. 
The  fleld  is  wide;  it  is  little  cultivated;  and  there  is  room  for  the 
labors  of  all;  for  those  who  can  clear  the  ground  of  its  natural 
growth — its  thorns,  and  brambles,  and  ivy,  and  nightshade;  for 
those  who  can  sow  good  seed;  for  those  who  can  watch  lest  the 
enemy  sow  tares;  and  for  those  who  can  prune  and  nourish  the 
growing  plant,  that  it  may  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit  unto  life  eter- 
nal. 

If  any  singularity  of  sentiment  should  be  discoverable  in  this 
letter,  it  may  not  be  improper 'to  ask  whether  something  new  on 
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this  subject  is  not  desirable.  We  should  pass  but  a  poor  compli- 
mcot  to  our  holy  religion  by  supposing  that  its  precepts  had  been 
duly  applied  to  the  subject  of  education.  For  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  it  has  been  taught  as  the  way  of  life;  but  the  annaU  of 
this  period  arc  crowded  with  the  records  of  the  blackest  crimes. 
Every  imaginable  remedy  for  the  general  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture has  been  tried,  except  that  of  instilling  into  the  infant  mind 
the  genuine  principles  of  love  towards  God,  and  charity  to- 
wards its  neighbor,  and  training  it  up  m  the  way  it  should  go.  This 
method  has  received  many  partial  experiments  on  a  very  limited 
scale;  and  wiierever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  and  encouraging  results.  But  the  experiment  of 
educating  a  community  as  C/iristianSj  has  not  been  tried  in  Kurope 
nor  in  America.  If  we  wish  to  form  any  tolerable  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  such  a  mode  of  education,  we  are  compelled  to  look  to 
Pitcairn^s  Island;  or  to  go  out  of  Christendom,  and  mark  the  influ- 
ence of  principles  and  modes  of  instruction,  which  deserve  to  be 
called  Christian,  among  the  Leeo-Kecos,  the  Japanese,  or  possibly 
among  some  sequestered  tribe  in  central  Africa,  which  heaven  may 
have  preserved  from  the   contamination  of  paganised  Christianity. 

In  these  remarks  there  is  no  intention  of  censuring  any  system 
or  creed  among  Christians:  the  meaning  is  simply,  to  deny  that 
any  sect  of  Christians  has  educated  its  children  practically  in  the 
real  spirit  and  temper  of  the  gospel,  and  to  infer  that  some  new 
and  more  thorough  method  of  combining  religious  and  secular 
knowledge  is  necessary,  in  order  that,  by  educating  our  children, 
we  may  prepare  them  to  be  good  and  happy. 

You  will,  sir,  do  me  the  justice  to  remark  that  I  seek  not  to 
shackle  the  minds  of  children  by  the  austere  maxims  of  any  system 
of  faith;  but  to  show  by  what  means  their  minds  and  their  conduct 
may  be  regulated  by  the  pure  maxims  of  religious  morals.  You 
will  also  observe,  that  my  object  is  to  analyse  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren,— to  show  the  relations  which  they  sustain  in  respect  to  their 
parents,  and  teachers,  and  other  associates, — and  to  illustrate 
those  rules  for  their  discipline  and  instruction,  which  shall  be 
found  suited  to  their  condition.  I  shall  adopt  this  plan,  instead  of 
confining  myself  to  the  encouragement  of  any  particular  mode  of 
instruction,  because  I  believe  this  branch  of  your  grand  topic 
receives  too  little  attention.  Those  who  have  adopted  an  easy 
and  convenient  method  of  imparting  knowledge,  would  be  still 
more  useful,  if  their  knowledge  were  more  philosophical.  Con»- 
paratively  few  instructers  have  possessed  the  means  of  acquiring 
from  observation,  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Any  information  which  would  aid  them  in  a  just  estimate  of  tho 
capacities  and  propensities  of  the  infant  mind;  the  natural  order 
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of  its  developcment ;  the  best  method  of  exciting  and  preserving 
a  disposition  to  reduce  knowledge  to  practice ;  and  the  true  inean!4 
of  engaging  the  whole  heart  in  what  duty  requires; — any  such  in- 
formation would  be  highly  important  to  all  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  care  and  instruction  of  children.  Even  a  moderate  share 
of  such  kaowledge  might  greatly  increase  in  the  instructer  a  sense 
of  his  solemn  responsibility,  and  make  him  more  careful  to  sow 
good  seed. 

If  it  be  necessary,  in  introducing  this  subject  to  your  readers,  to 
add  any  remarks  as  to  its  importance,  they  may  be  reminded  that 
the  whole  life  of  man  is  not  too  long,  when  well  improved,  to  make 
him  good.     When  the  early  part  of  it  has  been  misimproved,  the 
remainder  is  attended  with  embarrassments,  perplexities,  and  dan- 
gers; and  the  result,  if  all  reflection  be  not  lost,  is  appalling.     The 
time  to  correct  our  natural  evil  propensities,  and  to  establish  vir- 
tuous habits,  is  in  infancy  and  childhood.       Many  external  evils 
may  be  removed  merely  by  convincing  men  that  they  are  impoli- 
tic; but  every  reformation  which  requires  a  change  of  the  internal 
character, — a  change  of  the  hearts  of  men,  should  commence  at 
the  cradle.     It  is  only  in  infancy  and  childhood,  that  the  mind  will 
make  no  resistance  to  what  is  good  and  true.     In  later  years, 
man^s  own  will,  and  the  imaginations  of  his  own  heart,  rise  in  op- 
position.    These  must  be  first  consulted  and  first  concihated.     And 
the    labor   of  this  is  hard,   and  its    effects    uncertain.      When 
the  character  is  formed  after  a  false  and  corrupt  model,  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  difiicult  than  to  effect  a  radical  change. 
Grood  principles,  if  received  after  the  character  is  established,  rarely 
work  a  general  reformation.     They  may  gain  an  ascendancy  in 
the  centre  of  the  soul,  and,  under  more  propitious  circumstances 
than  the  present  world  affords,  reduce  the  whole  man  to  an  orderly 
and  consistent  character.     This  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  expected. 
We  look  in  vain  for  a  consistent  man  in  this  world.     We  readily 
abandon  some  speculative  principles,  and  some  habits  which  have 
little  connexion  with  our  ruling  love.     It  is  easy  to   produce  a 
striking  external   transformation,   without   suppressing    pride,  or 
eradicating  self-love.     But  to  exchange  self-love  and  love  of  the 
world,  for  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor,  and  to  submit  the 
whole  soul  to  these  essential  principles  and  those  which  flow  from 
them,  is  a  vast  work.     Begin  it  as  early  as  we  will, — and  still, 
even  with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  it  is  slowly  wrought,  and  late,  if  ever, 
completed.     Why,  then  do  we  encourage  our  children  to  neglect 
it  until  their  characters  are  fixed  like  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian 
and  the  spot  of  the  leopard  ? 

Man's  selfishness  always  prompts  him  to  examine  cautiously  thtt 
conditions  on  which  he  is  to  exchange  opinions  and  principles 
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which  he  has  long  possessed  and  acknowledged,  for  those  which 
are  new;  and  it  would  be  well,  if  it  did  not  also  blind  him  as  to 
their  comparative  value.  But,  by  long  possession  and  use,  they 
become  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  loves  himself  in  them.  They  are 
his  possessions;  they  serve  and  have  long  served  his  purposes: 
they  have  given  him  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys  in  his  own 
view,  and  the  view  of  others.  How,  then,  can  he  attach  to  them 
merely  their  relative  value }  ^  How  hardly  shall  i}uy  that  have  riehe$ 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.^  *  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  ttuf 
kingdohi  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein,^ 
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[The  following  paragraphs,  are  extracted  from  *■  Letters  to  the 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New-En- 
gland, with  Remarks  upon  the  Principles  of  Instruction.  By  James 
G.  Carter.'  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  who  in 
this  country  have  vigorously  and  effectively  devoted  their  exertions 
not  merely  to  the  business  of  instruction,  but  to  the  extensive  im- 
provement of  education.  That  Mr.  Carter  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  inform  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  observed  the  favorable  influence  of  his  labors  as 
editor  of  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette. 

In  the  pages  of  that  work  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  has 
been  ably  inculcated;  and,  with  whatever  skepticism  it  may  be 
regarded  by  some  theorists,  the  practical  results  of  it,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  hitherto  adopted,  have  been  decidedly  beneficial.  To 
designate  a  single  instance :  Colbum's  works  on  arithmetic,  which 
have  been  much  aided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Gazette, 
have  effected,  in  schools  of  every  description,  a  more  rapid  and 
thorough  reformation  than  any  that  has  yet  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  instruction. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  our  present  extracts  are  made,  con- 
trins,  beside  its  historical  matter,  many  valuable  suggestions  for  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  conmion  schools.  The 
hints  contained  in  this  part  of  the  work,  would  be  very  serviceable 
in  seminaries  of  every  kind.] 

Under  the  Colony  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  among  the  first 
legislative  acts,  are  recorded  the  following  characteristic  preamble 
and  law: 
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^  For  as  much  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular 
behoof  and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  pa- 
rents and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  in  that  kind; 

'  It  is  ordered,  that  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several 
precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye 
over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see; 

'  P'irst,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any 
of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  children  and  apprentices,  so  much  learning,  as  may 
enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws: 

^  Also,  that  all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  week  (at  the  least) 
caiechiae  their  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  of  religion; 
and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they 
procure  such  children  and  apprentices  to  learn  some  short  ortho- 
dox catechism  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  unto 
the  questions,  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  cate- 
chism, by  their  parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen,  when 
they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  that 
kind.'* 

Although  laws  like  these  would  not,  in  themselves,  lead  us  to 
form  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of  great  progress  in  literature, 
or  very  astonishing  discoveries  in  science;  yet,  from  the  deep  so- 
licitude they  manifest  upon  the  subject,  we  are  led  to  anticipate 
something  better,  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  Colony  are  ade- 
quate to  a  more  liberal  provision.  This  anticipation  is  realised 
by  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College  in  1636.  After  the  confed- 
eration of  Colonies,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New-Haven,  in  1643,  this  'school  of  the  prophets,'  as  it  was 
then  called,  became  an  object  of  deep  interest,  and  received  their 
united  and  undiverted  patronage. 

How  general  was  the  interest  taken  in  this  institution,  and  how 
great  exertions  they  were  willing  to  make  for  its  encouragement, 
will  appear  from  the  following  petition  of  the  '  President  and  Fel- 
lows,' and  the  reply  they  received  from  tlie  Commissioners. 

*•  Seeing  from  the  first  evil  contrivall  of  the  coUidge  building, 
there  now  ensues  yearely  decayes  of  the  rooff,  walls,  and  founda- 
tions, which  the  study  rents  will  not  carry  forth  to  repaire;  there- 
fore, we  present  to  your  wisdome  to  propounde  some  way  to  carry 
an  end  to  this  worke.'  A  reply  was  returned;  'The  Conmiission- 
ers  will  propounde  to  and  improve  their  several  interests  in  the 
Collonies,  that  by  pecksj  halfbushellsy  and  bushelh  of  wheat^  accord- 

*  Colony  Law?,  Chap.  2?,  Sec.  1. 
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ing  as  men  are  free  and  able,  the  Collidge  may  have  some  eonsid' 
crable  yearly  healp  towards  their  occasions,  and  herein,  if  the 
Massachusetts  please  to  give  a  leading  example,  the  rest  may 
probably  the  more  reddyly  follow.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  solicitude  of  the  puritans,  that  the  rising 
generation  should  be  educated  sound  in  the  faith,  as  well  as  cor- 
rect in  practice,  it  seems,  the  perversity  of  human  nature  did 
sometimes,  even  in  those  good  days,  prevail;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
find  proper  objects  of  the  public  favor.  The  government  of  the 
College  ask  direction  of  the  General  Court,  as  to  the  distributioD 
of  their  bounty  in  the  following  words. 

'  Whither  we  shall  have  respect,  in  the  disposall  of  the  said 
contributions,  to  all  the  schollars  in  gene^all,  (as  by  maintenance 
of  common  officers  and  the  like,)  or  especially,  to  such  as  are 
poore,  pious,  and  learned;  the  three  usual  qualifications  locked  at 
in  such  cases.'!  The  Court  reply;  *  The  supplies  granted  by  the 
severall  Coilonies  were  first  intended  for  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  poore,  pious,  and  learned  youthes,  and  it  is  desired 
these  ends  may  cheefly  be  attended  in  the  disposal!  thereof ;  onely 
if  iio  such  yoiUhes  be  present,  it  may  be  imploycd  for  the  conmaoD 
advantage  of  the  Collidge. 'J 

These  evidences  of  early  attention  to  Harvard  College  are  cited, 
not  because  it  is  that,  in  which  I  am  now  chiefly  interested,  but  to 
show  the  interest  our  ancestors  felt  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  the  sacrifices  they  were  willing  to  make  for  the  general  difili- 
sion  of  knowledge.  Although  the  College  was  a  favorite  object  of 
patronage,  the  puritans  did  not  forget  the  ^  primary  schools J^^  They 
bestowed  upon  them  an  attention,  which  evinced  how  well  they 
judged,  that  it  is  in  them  the  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
formed.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  highest  seminaries 
may  furnish  the  ornament,  but  the  primary  schools  must  afiford  the 
strength  and  stability  of  republican  institutions.  As  early  as  1647, 
less  than  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  their  first  charter,  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  made  provision  by  law,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  at  the  public  expense,  for  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing,  in  every  town  containing  fifty  families;  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  grammar  school,  the  instructer  of  which  should  be  com- 
petent to  prepare  young  men  for  the  University,  in  every  town 

*  Hnz.  riist.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

t  Mist.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  G5. 

X  riist.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  87. 

^  This  phrase  is  used  to  denote  the  elementary  or  lowest  class  of  schools,  which 
are  supported  hy  the  districts  of  each  town. 
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containing  one  hundred  families.  For  this  exertion,  which,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  Colonies  at  this  period  of  their  history, 
must  have  been  no  inconsiderable  one,  they  assign  the  following 
truly  cathoUc  and  pious  reason: 

'  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  scripture,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in 
unknown  tongues,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the 
use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false  glosses  of  de- 
ceivers; to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting 
our  endeavors: — 

'  Sec.  I.  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority 
thereof;  that  every  township  within  this  jurisdiction,  atler  the  Lord 
hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  iifty  householders,  shall  then 
forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towns  to  teach  all  such  children 
as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town,  shall  appoint:  provided  that 
those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much 
more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

*  Sec.  11.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any  town  shaH 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  famiUes  or  householders^ 
they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able 
to  instruct  youth,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University; 
and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year, 
then  every  such  town  shall  p^y  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next 
such  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order.'* 

To  insure  the  object  of  the  law,  the  penalty  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten,  and  finally  to  twenty  pounds.  And  lest  the  moral 
characters  of  the  young  should  suffer,  by  their  being  educated  by 
improper  instructers,  this  cautious  and  saving  admonition  is  sub- 
joined; ^  this  court  doth  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideratioD 
and  special  care  of  our  overseers  of  the  college,  and  the  selectmen 
in  the  several  towns,  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  contin- 
ued in  the  office  or  place  of  teaching,  educating,  or  instructing 
youth  or  children  in  the  college  or  schools,  that  have  manifested 
themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and 
have  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.' 

As  the  population  increased  in  some  towns,  so  as  to  render  the 
former  provisions  inadequate  to  their  purpose,  another  law  provi- 
ded, that  *  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  familir«? 

*  Colony  r.aw«,  chap.  7J^ 
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or  householders,  shall  set  up  and  maintain  two  grammar  schools^ 
and  two  writing  schools,  the  masters  whereof  shall  be  fit  and  able 
to  instruct  youth  as  the  law  directs.'  These  were  the  laws  for  the 
support  of  free  schools,  which  obtained  under  the  Colony  Charter 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  as  they  were  executed,  they  secured  to 
all,  the  means  of  some  education. 

The  colony  of  Plymouth,  though  not  approaching  that  of  Mae- 
sachusetts  in  population  and  resources,  was  hardly  inferior  in  the 
enlightened  views  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  free  schools.  In 
1667,  their  legislature  hold  the  following  language;  ^For  as  muck 
as  the  maintenance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  weal  and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and  repub- 
lics, this  court  doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  in 
this  government,  consisting  of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet 
man  shall  be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar  school,  such  township 
shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the 
inhabitants.'  As  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  principally  settled 
by  emigration  from  the  older  colony  of  Massachusetts,  it  early 
adopted  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  upon  all  subjects.  The  causes,  which 
influenced  so  strongly  all  the  early  institutions  of  New  England, 
operated  as  powerfully  in  Connecticut,  as  in  any  of  the  colonies. 
They  loved  free  institutions  j  and  were  impatient  of  control  from  any 
source  foreign  to  themselves.  And  their  zeal  to  propagate  and 
perpetuate  a  blind  and  bigotted/at^  was  proverbial.  But  they  did 
all  for  conscience'  sake.  Whatever  were  the  causes  which  led 
the  puritans  of  New  England  to  the  adoption  of  their  liberal  and 
-enlightened  poHcy  in  regard  to  free  schools,  the  effects  were,  cer-^ 
tainly,  most  happy  upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  And  with 
the  advantages  of  their  experience,  and  of  living  in  a  more  en- 
lightened age,  though  we  might  wish  to  change  some  shades  in  their 
motives,  we  could  hardly  hope,  on  the  whole,  to  make  more  noble 
exertions  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  object.  Their  pious  care 
of  the  morals  of  the  young;  their  deep  and  devoted  interest  in  the 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge;  and  the  sacrifices  they  en- 
dured to  afford  encouragement  and  patronage  to  those  nurseries 
of  piety  and  knowledge,  the  free  schools^  are  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
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OtUlinea  of  Ph%lo8ophical  JEJeluca/ton,  Uluatrated  by  the  tneihod  rf  teach- 
ing the  Ijogic  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  together  tnih 
ObservcUions  on  the  expediency  of  extending  the  Practical  System  to 
other  Academical  EstahlishmeniSy  and  on  the  propriety  of  making 
certain  additions  to  th^  Course  of  Philosophical  JEJciuca/ton  in  Uni- 
versiiies.  By  George  Jardine^  A.  JIf.,  F.  R,  8,  JE.,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  that  University,  Second  editionj  enlarged. 
Glasgow,  1825.     12mo.  pp.543. 

(Concluded  from  p.  553.) 

The  following  account  of  the  progress  of  improvement,  (resumed 
from  our  last  number,)  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  appreciate  more  justly  the'  labors  of  Professor  Jar- 
dine,  and  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  business 
of  education, 

'  During  the  seventeenth  century,  various  circumstances  concurred  to 
prove,  both  that  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  itself  declining  in  rep- 
utation, and  also  that  (he  scholastic  method  of  teaching  was  felt  to  be 
no  longer  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  About  1C46  or  1647, 
complaints  upon  this  head  had  reached  the  General  A??sembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  upon  which,  this  body  of  divines  conceiving 
themselves  to  be  invested  with  the  right  of  superintending  universities, 
as  well  as  inferior  schools,  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  into 
the  practical  details  of  their  several  modes  of  teaching,  with  powers 
to  remedy  abuses  of  every  kind.  In  one  of  the  Acts,  accordingly,  of 
these  commissioners,  it  is  declared,  **  that  ihe  dyting  (dictating)  of 
long  notes  has,  in  time  past,  proved  not  only  a  hinderance  to  ihc  nc* 
cessary  studies,  but  also  to  (he  knowledge  of  (he  text  itself,  and  to  thu 
examination  of  such  things  ns  are  taught ;  it  is  therefore  sincerely  re- 
commended by  the  commissioners  to  (he  dean  and  faculty  of  nr(s.  that 
the  Regents  (the  professors  who  had  the  charge  of  educating  the 
youth)  spend  not  so  much  lime  in  dyiing  of  (heir  notes ;  that  no  new 
lesson  be  taught  till  the  former  be  examined  ;  that  every  student  have 
the  text  of  Aristotle  in  Greek  ;  and  that  the  Regent  first  analyse  the 
text,  viva  rocc,  and  thereafter  give  the  sum  thereof  in  writing.**  We 
may  also  mention,  in  passing,  that  it  was  likewise  proposed  to  (he 
commissioners,  by  (heir  reverend  consti(ucn(s,  (o  in(roducc  a  uniform 
system  of  instruction  into  all  the  Scols  universilies ;  but  this  object, 
after  much  conference  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  (he  commissioners, 
and  an  actual  comparison  of  the  several  plans  of  teaching  then  in  use, 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  as  being  impracticable,  or  at  least  inex- 
pedient, in  the  existing  circumstances  of  thn  times. 

TOL.  I.  77 
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A  Ruyal  Visitalion,  which  took  place  in  1727,  was  the  means  of 
introducing,  into  the  college  of  Glasgow,  the  first  radical  reform  in  the 
method  of  teaching  philosophy.  Prior  to  this  date,  each  professor  con- 
ducted his  pupils  through  the  whole  philosophical  course ;  giving  lec- 
tures in  three  successive  years,  on  logic,  ethics,  and  physics.  One  of 
the  principal  changes  recommended  by  the  royal  visiters  on  this  occa- 
sion, consisted  in  restricting  the  professors  of  philosophy  to  a  particular 
department.  The  former  method  was,  no  doubt,  attended  with  some 
considerable  advantages  altogether  peculiar  to  it ;  and  accordingly  it 
still  remains  questionable  with  many  persons,  fully  competent  to  form 
a  judgement  on  such  matters,  whether  the  innovation  now  stated,  was 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  decided  improvement.  When  the  primary 
object  of  a  professor  is  not  so  much  to  extend  the  bounds  of  sciencCf 
by  original  speculations  of  his  own,  as  to  communicate  to  youth  ele- 
mentary instruction,  drawn  from  the  works  of  others,  he  may  not  find 
much  difficulty  in  making  himself  sufficiently  roaster  of  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  taught,  in  each  department ;  whilst,  from  an  intercourse 
with  his  students,  during  three  sessions  of  college,  he  has  such  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  several  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions, as  enables  him  to  adapt,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  bis 
mode  of  instruction  to  their  respective  capacities.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  could  have  any  ground  for  assurance,  that  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor would  always  be  discharged  by  able  men,  and  zealous  teachers, 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  ancient  system  decid- 
edly superior  to  the  modern  ;  but,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  professorial  chairs  will  not  always  be  filled  by  individuals 
so  highly  qualified,  and  as  men  of  ordinary  talents  may,  nevertheless, 
by  confining  their  attention  to  one  particular  field  of  study,  not  only 
acquire  some  eminence,  but  become  very  successful  instructers,  it  k 
extremely  probable,  all  things  considered,  that  each  branch  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  better  taught  by  being  intrusted  to  a  separate  professor. 
Besides,  there  is  possibly  some  improvement  to  be  derived  from  the 
opportunity,  thus  furnished  to  a  young  man,  of  observing  and  compar- 
ing different  modes  of  communicating  instruction  ;  and,  at  all  events,  It 
is  an  advantage  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked,  that  students  should  not 
during  their  whole  academical  course  be  confined  to  one  teacher,  but 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend  the  lecturies  of  any  distinguish- 
ed professor,  who  may  happen  at  the  time  to  adorn  our  seat  of  learn- 
ing.* 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  arrangements  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  that  no  student  is  compelled  to  attend  the  whole 
round  of  lectures  which  constitutes  the  college  course.  He  may 
select  what  branches  he  pleases,  and  omit  others,  making  the  selec- 
tion with  reterence  to  his  future  avocation  in  life;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  any  individual  in  private  life,  who  is  zealous  for  his  own  im- 
provement, may  attend  as  many  of  the  lectures  as  he  pleases.  It 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  a  merchant  or  even  a  mechanic  here 
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and  there  among  the  students  at  lecture.     This  circumstance  is 
highly  favorable  to  the  improyement  of  the  community. 

The  course  which  many  judicious  parents  adopt  with  regard 
to  the  college  in  Glasgow,  is  one  which  might  be  useful  every 
where.  The  youth  are  sent  to  one  class  or  to  another,  with  direct 
reference  to  their  preparation  for  their  pursuits  in  life  ;  and  they 
omit  whatever  would  be  useless  to  them  ;  or  if  in  any  private  sem- 
inary a  more  practical  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  a  particular 
branchy  the  student  resorts  to  it,  for  that  department,  and  returns 
afterwards  to  college  to  attend  the  course  of  lectures.  So  that 
the  university  is  treated  as  in  fact  but  one  of  the  many  seminaries 
of  instruction,  to  which  the  city  affords  access.  GraduStting  is 
by  no  means  held  essential  to  any  of  the  pursuits  of  future  life,— 
except,  perhaps,  theology ;  and  no  student  feels  bound  to  complete 
the  college  course,  lest  otherwise  he  should  not  obtain  a  degree. — 
Degrees  are  comparatively  seldom  applied  for;  a  good  education, 
no  matter  when  or  where  obtained — being  the  object  aimed  at  by 
parents,  as  the  most  beneficial  to  their  sons.  At  the  same  time  a 
premature  entrance  on  professional  life  is  prevented  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  high  qualifications  which  every  candidate  must  expect 
to  find  in  his  competitors  ;  and  which  are  therefore  indispensable 
to  him. 

*  The  improvements  in  this  university,  arising  from  (he  regulafionit 
introduced  by  the  royal  visitation,  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  ap- 
pointment, which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  of  more  than  one  pro- 
fessor of  singular  zeal  and  ability.  The  first  of  these  was  Dr.  Francis 
Hutcbeson.  This  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  mind  was  stored  with 
the  rarest  giAs  of  learning,  illustrated,  with  a  copious  and  splendid  elo- 
quence, the  amiable  system  of  morality  which  is  still  associated  with 
his  name  ;  producing  thus  the  happiest  effects,  not  only  on  his  own  stu- 
dents, but  also  on  his  colleagues,  and  infusing,  at  once,  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  and  a  greater  degree  of  industry,  into  all  the  departments  of 
teaching.  Great  obstacles',  however,  still  remained.  The  professor  of 
the  first  philosophy  class,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  con- 
tinued to  deliver  his  lectures  in  the  Latin  language ;  a  method  of  in- 
struction, which,  although  it  roust  long  have  proved  a  great  impediment 
to  the  ready  communication  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  to  the  reception  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  was  not  discontinued 
in  this  college  till  upon  the  following  occasion. 

In  the  year  1750,  Adam  Smith  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  ; — 
and,  being  rather  unexpectedly  called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  found  it  necessary  to  read  to  his  pupils,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  letlres,  which  lie 
had  formerly  delivered  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  only  during  one  session, 
however,  that  he  gave  these  lectures ;  for  at  the  end  of  it,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  moral  philosophy  j  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of 
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this  vacancy  in  the  logic  chair,  that  Edmund  Burke,  whose  geoius  led 
bim  afterwards  to  shine  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  was  thought  of,  bjr 
some  of  the  electors,  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  it.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, actually  come  forward  as  a  candidate  ;  and  the  gentleman  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Smith,  without  introducing  any  change, 
as  to  the  subjects  formerly  taught  in  the  logic  class,  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  in  giving  his  prelections  in  English. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  more  retard  the  progress  of  science,  and 
particularly  of  elegant  literature,  than  the  practice  of  teaching  in  a 
foreign  language.  Imperious  convictions  of  utility  have  now  alto- 
gether removed  that  obstacle  to  improvement ;  yet,  such  is  the  predi- 
lection for  established  usages,  that  several  years  after  the  period  now 
alluded ^to,  when  the  professor  of  law  in  this  university  began  to  de- 
liver his  lectures  in  the  English  language,  the  faculty  of  advocates 
complained  of  the  innovation,  and  requested  that  the  former  practice 
of  prelecting  in  Latin  might  be  resumed.  Now,  however,  a  total 
change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  has  taken  place ;  and  among  uo 
class  of  men  was  it  more  decidedly  manitested  than  in  the  learned 
body  here  alluded  to ;  a  great  number  of  whom,  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  repaired  to  Gia.^gow  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  under  the 
late  celebrated  Professor  Millar,  who  delivered  all  his  prelections  ii> 
English. 

This  change,  which  was  soon  extended  to  all  the  other  classes,  was 
obviously  unfavorable  to  the  practice  of  scholastic  disputation ;  aodf 
accordingly,  from  the  time  that  the  practice  of  lecturing  in  English  was 
generally  mtroduced,  the  public  disputations  gradually  declined.  All 
the  terras  and  expressions,  employed  in  these  intellectual  combatSi 
were  so  closely  associated  with  the  me  of  the  Latin  language,  that  ao 
attempt  to  dispute  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  according  to  the  fornos  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic,  would  not  only  have  appeared  extremely  awk- 
ward, but  what  is  worse,  would  have  infallibly  exposed  the  inanity  of 
the  discus!?ion.  The  last  itii^tance  of  a  degree  in  arts  obtained  by  de* 
fending  a  Thesis  in  the  public  hall  of  this  university,  occurred  in  the 
year  17C^.J;  the  only  vestiges  of  the  practice  being  now  confined  to  the 
mode  of  conferring  medical  degrees,  and,  even  in  this  case,  it  is  in  the 
option  of  the  candidate  whether  he  shall  defend  a  Thesis  publicly  or 
not.  A  strict  examination  in  private,  by  a  committee  of  prot'essors, 
followed  up  by  a  public  examination  before  the  Senates  Academiemi^ 
is  justly  esteemed  a  much  more  effectual  method  of  ascertaining  the 
qualifications  of  candidates,  than  any  trial  of  skill  in  the  use  of  syllo- 
gistic mood  and  figure. 

From  the  above  period  till  the  year  1774,  when  I  bad  the  honor 
of  being  ejected  profe.<sor  of  logic,  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  royal 
commissioners  continued  to  be  taught  in  that  department  in  the  follow- 
ing order. 

The  class  opened  on  the  10th  of  October,  (the  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  session  or  term,)  with  reading  and  commenting  on  some 
portions  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  ;  which  exercise  continued  two 
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or  three  weeks,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  students  were  assembled. 
On  the  first  of  November,  the  proper  business  of  the  course  began, 
with  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's  logic.  This  subject  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  class  till  about  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the 
professor  entered  upon  metaphysics  Commencing  with  that  part  of 
the  inquiry  which  treats  ot  the  human  mind,  he  afterwards,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  proceeded  to  ontology*  or  that  branch  of  metaphysical 
science  which  comprehends  the  various  doctrines  on  the  general  at* 
tributes  of  being,  existence,  essence,  unity,  bonity,  truth,  relations, 
modes  of  possibility,  impossibility,  necessity,  contingency,  and  other 
similar  abstract  conceptions  of  pure  intellect ;  which  topics,  together 
with  the  usual  questions  connected  with  them,  relative  to  the  imma- 
teriality and  immortality  of  miud,  the  liberty  or  necessity  of  human 
action,  and  other  subordinate  points,  constituted  the  whole  course  of 
study.  The  lectures  were  delivered  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning ; 
and,  in  the  forenoon,  the  students  were  again  assembled,  one  hour 
every  day,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  ;  in  addition  to^  which,  two 
or  three  themes,  not  \ery  closely  connected  with  the  subject.'^  discuss- 
ed by  the  professor  in  public,  were  usually  prescribed  by  him  as  pri- 
vate exercises,  at  certain  intervals  during  the  session. 

Having  myself  attended  the  logic  class  in  this  university,  I  remem- 
ber well  the  general  impression  which  was  made  upon  my  mind  by 
the  lectures  then  deliverf>d  ;  and  also  the  opinion  which  was  entertain- 
,  ed  of  them  by  the  more  intelligent  of  my  fellow  students.  The  senti- 
ment which  universally  prevailed  among  us  was,  that,  though  the  pro- 
fessor explained  the  subjects,  of  which  he  treated,  with  great  perspicu- 
ity and  distinctness,  yet  no  usetui  or  permanent  effects  could  possibly 
result  from  his  prelections,  either  in  the  way  of  promoting  activity  of 
mind,  or  of  establishing  sound  scientific  principles.  So  far  from  af- 
fording any  inducement  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  ancient  meta- 
physics appeared  to  us  only  to  act  the  part  of  a  Cerberus,  in  guarding 
the  approach,  and  in  deterring  the  most  resolute  from  every  attempt 
to  enter.  Respect  for  the  teacher,  rather  than  any  interest  in  the 
subjects  which  he  brought  before  them,  induced  the  more  industrious 
of  the  students  to  listen  to  the  lectures  with  patience,  and  with  a  de- 
cent degree  of  attention  ;  yet,  the  well  known  attainments  of  the  pro- 
fessor as  a  scholar,  and  the  benign  simplicity  of  manners  by  which  he 
was  distinguished,  could  not  prevent  his  class  from  being  emphatically, 
though  rather  rudely  designated  ^^  the  drowsy  shop  of  logic  and  tneta» 
physics,"  The  charm  which  had  formerly  created  so  much  interest 
and  attention,  in  relation  to  these  subjects^  was  now  completely  dis- 
solved. They  were  no  longer  subservient  to  the  art  of  disputation, 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  was  wont  to  inflame  ambition,  and  invig- 
orate industry,  among  youthful  academics  ;  and  almost  the  only  mo- 
tive which  now  remained,  to  secure  attendance  upon  this  part  of  the 
course,  was  the  title,  thereby  procured,  of  being  admitted  into  the 
succeeding  classes,  and  particularly  into  those  which  qualify  candi- 
dates for  the  church. 
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This  conviction  of  the  general  uselessness,  and  even  positively  burt' 
ful  consequences,  of  spending  six  or  seven  months  in  the  studj  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  was  not  confined  to  the  youth  within  the  walls  of 
the  college.  From  the  time  that  the  lectures  began  to  be  delivered  in 
English,  the  eyes  of  men  were  opened  to  the  unsuitable  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treated  ;  and  the  defects  of  the  system,  as  em* 
bracing  a  very  important  part  of  public  education,  became  every  day 
more  striking,  and  called  more  loudly  for  a  radical  reform.  It  waa 
observed  by  those  who  interested  themselves  in  this  question,  that  the 
subjects  introduced  in  the  logic  class,  even  when  perfectly  understood, 
had  little  or  no  connexion  with  that  species  of  knowledge  which  was 
necessary  to  prepare  the  student,  either  for  the  speculative  pursuits  of 
science,  or  for  the  active  business  of  life.  The  local  situation,  too«  of 
this  university,  in  a  great  commercial  city,  where  a  quick  perception 
of  utility,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  may 
be  supposed  to  predominate,  gave  frequent  occasion  to  animadversions 
on  our  scheme  of  preparatory  instruction.  Intelligent  persons,  who 
sent  their  sons  to  the  logic  class,  although  not  themselves  proficients  in 
literature,  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  subjects  to  which  their  at* 
tention  was  directed,  had  no  relation  to  any  profession  or  employment 
whatever ;  that  the  discussions  connected  with  them  had  no  analogy 
to  those  trains  of  thinking  which  prevail  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society  ;  and,  in  short,  that  nothing  could  be  derived  from  prelections 
on  such  topics,  which  was  likely  in  the  smallest  degree,  either  to  adorn 
conversation,  or  to  qualify  the  student  for  the  concerns  of  active  life.' 

Institutions  and  individuals  must  occasionally  change  their 
course,  if  they  will  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  public  opinion. — 
The  blame  of  changefulness — if  such  it  must  be  termed — lies,  not 
with  the  former,  but  with  the  latter  ;  and  there  is  no  just  ground  for 
that  embarrassment  and  that  feeling  of  shame  which  are  sometimes 
manifested,  when  a  change  of  measures  is  adopted.  The  judgement 
and  the  decision  with  which  Professor  Jardine  proceeded  in  intro- 
ducing improvements,  will  be  perceived  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

*  During  several  sessions  aAer  my  appointment  [to  the  professorship,] 
the  former  practice  was  regularly  followed  ;  that  is,  the  usual  course 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  explained  by  me  in  the  most  intelligible 
manner  I  could — subjected,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  animadversions  as 
my  predecessor.  Though  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  me 
that  something  was  wrong  in  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this 
class ;  that  the  subjects  on  which  I  lectured  were  not  adapted  to  the 
age,  the  capacity,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  my  pupils,  I  did 
not  venture  upon  any  sudden  or  precipitate  change.  Meanwhile  the 
daily  examination  of  the  students,  at  a  separate  hour,  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  that  the  greater  number  of  them  comprehended 
very  little  of  the  doctrines  explained  ;    that  a  few  only  of  superior 
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abilities^  or  of  more  adfanced  years,  could  give  any  account  of  tbem 
at  all ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  young  men  remembered  onlj 
a  few  peculiar  phrases  or  technical  expressions,  which  they  seemed  to 
deliver  by  rote,  unaccompanied  with  any  distinct  notion  of  their  mean- 
ing. Impressed  with  this  conviction,  which  the  experience  of  every 
day  tended  to  confirm,  1  found  myself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
prelecting,  all  my  life,  on  subjects  which  no  effort  of  mine  could  render 
useful  to  uiy  pupils,  or  of  making  a  thorough  and  radical  change,  in  the 
subject  matter  of  my  lectures.  In  adopting  the  latter  determination,  I 
was  influenced  by  several  other  considerations,  though  of  subordinate 
import,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  just  detailed. 

About  the  period  to  which  tlie  above  remarks  apply,  young  men 
were  sent  to  college  at  an  age  considerably  earlier  than  formerly ;  and 
were  consequently  so  much  the  more  unqualified  to  enter  upon  the  ab- 
struse inquiries,  connected  with  the  metaphysics  and  ontology  of  the 
schools.  Besides,  for  the  same  reason,  more  time  was  now  occupied 
with  the  study  of  Greek  than  had  usually  been  devoted  to  that  lan- 
guage, by  students  in  the  logic  class ;  and,  as  various  employments,  at 
home  and  abroad,  which,  at  the  period  in  question,  began  to  open  to 
our  youth,  drew  them  away  from  college  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life, 
their  education  necessarily  became  less  systematic,  and  considerably 
more  abridged.  Thus,  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  society 
required  a  more  miscellaneous  and  practical  kind  of  instruction,  in  the 
first  philosophy  class ;  for  we  found  not  only  that  our  pupils,  generally 
speaking,  were  younger,  but  that  they  had  less  time  to  spare  for  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  the  ancient  metaphysics.' 

*  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  first  philosophy  class  to  supply 
the  means  of  cultivation,  not  to  one  faculty  only,  but,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  to  all  the  powers  of  intellect  and  taste  ;  to  call  them  sev- 
erally into  action ;  to  present  appropriate  subjects  for  their  exercise  ; 
to  watch  over  their  movements,  and  to  direct  their  expanding  energies ; 
so  as  to  maintain  them  in  that  just  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  secure 
that  reciprocal  aid,  in  their  progressive  Improvement,  which  seems 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  order  of  nature.  To  secure  a  suitable  educa- 
tion  for  young  men  destined  to  fill  various  and  very  different  situations 
in  life,  the  course  of  instruction  ought  not  certainly  to  be  limited  to 
the  narrow  range  of  logic  and  metaph)^sics ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  made  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  those  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  upon  which  the  investigation  of  science,  and  the  suc- 
cessful despatch  of  business,  are  found  chiefly  to  depend.  In  point  of 
fact  we  seldom  find  that  those  who  are  most  celebrated  for  learning, 
for  eloquence,  or  for  skill  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  avail  them- 
selves, on  anv  momentous  occasion,  of  the  abstract  reasonings  of  logic, 
or  of  the  subtleties  of  the  metaphysician ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  persons  are  constantly  observed  both  fortifying  their  arguments 
and  adorning  their  language,  with  the  knowledge  which  they  have 
drawn  from  history,  from  morals,  from  jurisprudence,  and  from  politics.' 
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The  course  of  instruction   which  Professor  Jardine  adopted  'm 
thus  stated  by  himself. 

*  The  system  of  instruction,  now  long  established  in  the  first  class  of 
philosophy  in  this  university,  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  compre- 
hending a  cour^ie  of  lectures  delivered  daily,  throughout  the  whole 
term,  on  the  elements  of  such  branches  of  science  and  of  art  as  seem 
best  suited  to  the  age^  habits,  and  attainments  of  the  students ;  the 
second  comprising  a  daily  examination  of  the  young  men,  on  the  sub" 
jects  discussed  in  these  lectures,  accompanied  with  prescribing,  read- 
ing, and  correcting  a  progressive  counie  of  themes  or  exercises  found, 
ed  chiefly  on  the  lectures,  and  executed  by  every  individal  in  the 
class. 

The  term  lecture^  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  has  a  peculiar,  and 
somewhat  restricted,  meaning  in  the  Scots  universities.  The  common 
acceptation  of  this  word  is  somewhat  indefinite,  extending  to  the  ex- 
planation or  illustration  of  obscure  passages  in  ancient  authors,  and 
to  general  criticism  on  their  beauties,  or  defects.  Thus,  the  tutor  in 
an  English  college  is  said  to  give  a  lecture,  when,  in  translating  the 
classics  with  his  pupils,  he  occasionally  removes  difficulties,  and  points 
out,  as  he  goes  along,  whatever  may  require  their  particular  attention. 
But  a  lecture,  as  applicable  to  the  practice  of  our  universities,  may  be 
described  as  cither  an  analytic  or  synthetic  exposition  of  some  literary 
or  philosophical  subject,  drawn  up  in  an  expanded  and  popular  form, 
and  interspersed  with  copious  illustrations,  to  assist  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  younger  students.  1  here  use  the  term«  analytic  and  lyii- 
Ihetic  in  their  common,  and  not  in  their  strict  geometrical  meaning,  as 
descriptive  of  the  two  different  paths  which  the  mind  pursues,  in  the 
acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge  ;  that  is,  either  when  if 
collects  particular  facts,  which  lead  to  more  general  facts  and  prind- 
ples,  where  these  can' be  obtained;  or  when,  being  in  possession  of 
general  principles,  it  applies  them  to  the  explanation  of  such  particular 
cases  as  may  fall  under  them.  In  acad  mical  lectures,  these  two  me- 
thods of  investigation  are  sometimes  separated,  but  much  more  frequent- 
ly combined  ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  to  the  particular  object  which  the  teacher  may  happen  to  have  in 
view.  A  professor,  accordingly,  in  composing  lectures  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  young  persons,  must  be  supposed  to  have  studied  the  several 
branches  of  his  departnjent  of  knowledge,  with  a  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular end  ;  to  have  selected  and  adapted  every  topic  which  he  intro- 
duces into  them,  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  capacity,  and  previous 
acquirements  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  to  (be  precise  point  to  which  he 
intends  to  conduct  them,  in  their  progress  through  science.  He  must 
be  supposed  to  have  read  and  thought  for  his  students,  nearly  as  they 
might  be  imagined  to  read  and  think  on  the  subjects  which  he  is  about 
to  communicate  to  them  ;  not  indeed,  that  he  may  thereby  do  their 
work  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  employ  their  time  and  their 
industry,  with  the  most  important,  the  most  suitable,  and, consequently. 
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tiie  most  useful  studies.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  objects,  it  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  in  every  part  of  his  lecture.^,  to  laj  be- 
fore his  students,  at  the  proper  time,  those  particular  elements  of 
knowledge  with  which  they  ought  to  be  first  acquainted  ;  to  facilitate 
their  progress  towards  more  recondite  subjects  of  inquiry  ;  to  prevent 
unnecessary  labor;  to  obviate  perplexity  ;  to  assist  their  eiuleavors; 
and  gradually  to  lead  them  into,  those  paths  which  will  guide  them  with 
ease  and  certainty,  to  still  higher  degrees  of  scientific  attainn)ent  Such, 
1  conceive,  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  lecture^  in  the  Scots  colleges.  In 
addition,  however,  lo  what  has  now  been  stated,  the  professor  will  oc- 
casionally find  it  useful  to  introduce  into  his  elementary  discourses, 
particularly  when  his  subject  naturally  su&^gcsls  them,  such  literary  in- 
cidents or  anecdotes  as  may,  at  once,  communicate  information,  and 
create  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  students ;  for,  *n  i\m  way,  he 
renders  know  hfdge  agreeable,  from  the  manner  in  wliicL  it  is  convey- 
ed, and  efficient  from  the  powerful  motives  which  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
inspire. 

In  modern  times,  numerous  treatises  have  been  written,  both  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  languages,  on  the  subject  of  educatioii.  No  one 
of  the^e  works,  however,  able  and  judicious  as  someof  tkem  undoubt- 
edly are,  deserves  to  be  implicitly  followed  as  a  guide,  in  a  matter 
confi'ssediy  so  important;  for  no  one  of  tliein  comprehends,  iu  all  its 
details,  the  various  topics  which  ought  to  be  introduced  into  a  first  chiss 
of  philosophy,  nor  sets  forth  those  still  more  essential  duties  of  the 
teacher,  which  consist  in  adapting  bis  ioslrnctions  to  the  opening  ca- 
pacity of  his  pupils;  in  supplying' them  with  constaot  and  suitable 
employment  ;  and  in  conducting  tbem  gradually  from  things  more 
easy  to  things  more  difficult,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  scieiices.  Th;! 
truth,  indeed,  seems  to  be,  that  a  systematic  exposition  of  thcdiiTerent 
methods  of  teaching,  considered  merely  as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a 
practical  and  progressive  scheme,  for  directing  the  efibrts  of  those  who 
are  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  philosophy,  has  occupied  the  whole 
attention,  and  exhausted  the  ingenuity,  of  the  more  eminent  among 
the  writers  to  whom  1  have  alluded.  T/iere  appears  to  be  still  teaming 
a  regular  elttiietUary  system  of  academical  study ;  which  uniting  specu- 
laJion  with  practice,  principles  and  rules  witi^  suitable  illustration  and 
exercise,  might  embrace  the  means  which  seem  best  calculated  to  call 
forth  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers  of  youth.  It  is  of  less  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  t'rom  what  branches  of  science  or  of  art  the  materials  of 
lectures,  constituting  such  a  system,  should  l)e  drawn  ;  provided  they 
be  carefully  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  information  in  which  stu« 
dents,  generally  speaking,  are  found,  at  the  commencement  of  th<» 
course,  and  agreeing  in  their  tendency  to  create  habits  of  diligence 
and  of  independent  exertion.*  Were  it,  indeed,  the  main  object  of 
the  professor,  in  the  first  class  of  philosophy,  to  expound  the  doctrines 

*  The  author's  suggeetioos  on  '  means  of  improving  the  present  systems  of 
education,'  are  so  important  that  we  have  given  them  a  separate  place  in  our 
pages. 
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of  logiCf  or  of  any  other  art  or  science,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
leetures  ought  to  be  restricted  to  that  particular  end,  and  the  shortest 
and  clearest  explanation,  which  he  could  devise,  would  best  serre  his 
purpose.  But,  as  that  is  onlj  a  very  subordinate  part  of  his  aim,  and 
as  his  leading  object  is  not  so  much  to  convey  information,  as  to  stim- 
ulate industry,  and  cultivate  the  natural  abilities  of  his  pupils,  he  just* 
\y  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  his  materials  from 
the  wide  range  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  as  bound  by  no  other 
rule,  in  the  use  of  them,  than  that  of  making  them  all  t>ear,  more  or 
less  directly,  upon  the  point  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish. 

indeedi  ther^  is  even  a  particular  advantage  gained  by  selecting 
(he  materials  of  the  lectures,  delivered  in  a  first  class  of  philosophy, 
from  different  branchefi  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  The  variety  of  sub- 
jects«  tbes  introduced  into  the  courae,  is  more  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  young  persons  of  different  dispositionsy  talents,  and  habits,  than 
U  the  lectures  were  of  a  more  systematic  and  homogeneous  character. 
Some  may  be  captivated  with  the  philosophy  of  miiKl,  and  others  may 
feel  a  greater  interest  in  the  department  of  taste,  in  the  theory  of 
language,  and  in  the  rules  of  criticism ;  and  when  the  command  of 
attention  is  once  secured,  and  habits  of  application  thoroughly  formed, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  transfer  them  from  one  subject  to  another* 
Besides,  how  various  soever  the  subjects  may  be,  which  constitute 
the  ground  work  of  such  lectures,  it  is  always  understood  that  they 
shall  be  connected,  not  only  by  the  general  aim  of  the  teacher,  but 
by  the  rekilion  which subitsts  among  themselves;  and,  above  all,  that 
they  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  student,  step  by  step,  at 
well  throi^h  the  more  limited  field  of  knowledge  with  which  he  is  to 
be  made  actually  acquainted,  as  into  the  more  extensive  range  which 
leads  to  greater  attainments.  The  method  of  teaching  by  geometrical 
demonstration  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  modes  of 
communicating  science ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  that 
method  are  adhered  to,  in  constructing  a  scheme  of  dementary  educa- 
tion, so  much  more  complete  and  successful  will  it  be  found  in  prac- 
tice. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  materials  here  presented  to  the  read- 
er as  the  subject  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  logic  class,  at  Glasgow,  it 
is  by  no  mdans  pretended  that  it  is  the  best,  or  the  most  appropriate, 
that  could  possibly  hare  been  devised.  Many  valuable  additions  and 
changes  might  probably  be  suggested ;  and  yet,  imperfect  and  defi- 
cient as  it  may  appear,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  to  answer  at 
least  some  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  a  first  philosophical  edu* 
cation.  It  is  conducted  upon  principles,  too,  which  combining  ele- 
mentary instruction  with  active  habits  on  the  part  of  the  student,  seem 
to  be  strongly  recommended  by  the  most  intelligent  philosophers,  both 
of  at)cient  and  modern  times.  '*  Neque  est  omnino,^'  says  Cicero,  "  ars 
ulla,  in  ()u&.  omnia,  quae  ill&  arte  effici  possunt,  a  doctore  tradantur  9 
sed  qui  pfiifiarum  et  certarum  rerum  genera  ipsa  dedicerunt,  reliqua 
non  incommode  persequuntur.''  De  Oratore."^**  Qjjin  ipsis  doctoribut 
hoc  esse  cure  velim,  ut  teneras  adhuc  mentes,  more  nutricum,  mollios 
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slant,  etsatiari  velut  quodam  jucundioria  discipline  lacle  patiantur." 
Qtimct.  lib.  2.  cap.  4. — **  The  business  of  education,^'  observes  Mr. 
Locke,  **  is  not,  as  I  think,  to' perfect  the  learner  in  any  of  the  sciences^ 
but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom  and  disposition,  and  those  habits, 
which  may  enable  him  to  attain  every  part  of  knowledge,  himself.^'  ' 

The  details  of  Professor  Jardlne's  course  of  instruction,  are  the 
next  topic  in  his  work.  These  are  perhaps  more  important  in 
themselves  than  any  others  contained  in  the  book  ;  and  we  regret 
our  want  of  room  for  a  full  statement  of  tbem»  The  historical 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  college  education,  which 
occupies  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  and  to  which  we  have  given  the 
largest  space  in  our  pages,  seemed  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention. 
The  Journal  of  Education  is  designed  to  be  chiefly  a  record  df 
facts,  from  which  attentive  minds  may  form  their  own  theories.-— 
Facts  must  be  the  basis  of  every  rational  and  well-grounded  attempt 
at  improvement ;  and  in  the  department  of  college  education  they 
are  of  peculiar  importance.  Every  candid  observer  must  be  aware 
that  neither  in  England  nor  in  this  country,  has  the  proglpess  of 
improvement  in  such  institutions  kept  pace  with  thatin  schools. — 
The  condition  of  lower  seminaries  generally  is  much  more  nearly 
what  the  state  of  society  requires,  than  the  condition  of  colleges 
and  universities.  This  comparative  defect  in  the  obaracter  of 
higher  seminaries  is  much  to  be  regretted;  and  every  sincere  weH- 
wisher  to  the  best  interests  of  society  must  wish  to  see  it  removed. 
It  is  impossible  that  colleges  and  universities  can  be  of  any  essen- 
tial benefit  to  a  community  like  ours,  if  they  adhere  to  a  species  of 
education  which  aims  at  little  that  is  useful,  nnd  lays  no  claim  to 
respect,  but  what  is  founded  on  a  romantic  veneration  for  antiquity. 
Seminaries  of  learning,  if  they  are  to  be  really  serviceable  to  gen- 
eral improvement  must  endeavor  to  lead  and  not  be  content  with 
following  the  public  mind.  We  see  that  in  other  countries  public 
sentiment  now  regards  some  of  the  once  venerated  scats  of  learn- 
ing not  as  the  sources  from  which  proceed  the  fertilising  streams 
of  useful  knowledge — but  as  the  standing  pools  of  learned  sloth, 
sheltered  by  power  and  protected  by  privilege.  Now  nothing  can 
avert  similar  results  in  our  own  country,  hut  vigorous  and  eflicient 
exertions  on  the  part  of  those  who  control  the  arrangements  of 
collegiate  institutions.  The  demands  of  society  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive a  bare  and  reluctant  attention,  they  should  be  promptly  met, 
they  should,  in  fact,  be  anticipated.  If,  in  this  prtyileged  country, 
where  science  and  learning  enjoy  the  s^unshine  of  national  prosper- 
ity, and  of  freedom  in  the  purest  form  in  which  it  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  world — where  there  is  every  thing  to  prompt  a  hold  inquiry 
into  whatever  is  presented  to  the  mind,  and  every  thing  to  cherish 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  stimulate  personal  exjcrtion;  if  in 
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such  a  form  and  condition  of  society,  public  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  science  are  permitted  to  lag,  and  to  sink  down  ibIo 
inactivity  and  insignificance,  the  neglect  is  unpardonable. 

It  is  under  these  impressions,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  se- 
cure a  more  extensive  and  watchful  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, that  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  professor  Jardiue's 
history  of  improvement  in  the  university,  in  which  he  so  long  dis- 
charged his  laborious  and  respected  office.  Our  extracts  from  the 
Outhnes  have  served,  we  think,  to  show  that  public  sentiment  can- 
not ultimately  be  thwarted  or  bafiled,  that  its  demands  must  be 
complied  with;  that  a  prudent  attention  to  the  state  of  society  will 
secure  to  literary  institutions  the  respect  and  the  attachment  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  placed;  and  that  a  moderate  but  firm 
course  of  conduct,  even  in  an  individual,  may  accomplish  results 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  limits  of 
a  review  will  not  admit  of  a  full  statement  of  all  the  methods  adopt- 
ed hy  professor  Jardine  in  his  course  of  instruction,  nor  even  of  all 
the  departments  in  which  he  produced  a  reformation.  The  subjects 
of  his  lectures,  as  presented  in  the  Outlines,  are  the  following:  the 
elements  of  intellectual  science,  treated  in  a  plain,  practical,  and 
popular  style,  adapted  to  young  students;  the  formation  and  progress 
of  language;  the  elements  of  intellectual  culture  and  improvement, 
applied  to  the  various  faculties  of  man,  and  embracing  the  fbrroation 
and  refinement  of  taste.  From  the  remarks  on  the  composition  of 
lectures  for  a  first  class  in  philosophy  we  extract  the  following 
passage,  as  one  which  contains  matter  highly  important  to  teachers 
in  every  department,  and  glows,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  simple 
and  earnest  eloquence  of  a  mind  sincerely  and  warmly  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  young. 

*  Teachers  of  philosophy,  generally  speaking,  address  their  pupils 
from  written  lectures  or  very  copious  notes.  Experience,  however,  has 
convinced  me,  that  a  constant  and  slavish  reading  ought  of  all  things  to 
be  avoided  ;  and  that  a  mode  of  delivery  should  be  attempted,  more 
or  less  approaching  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  details,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tnge ;  but  upon  the  more  important  and  interesting  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  professor  should  sppak  to  his  students  from  clear  and  just  views 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  from  the  deep  impression  made  on  his  own 
mind.  The  constant  reader  of  written  lectures  is  in  the  eye  of  youth, 
a  sort  of  mechanical  performer ;  and  can  >eldom  avoid  becoming  tire- 
some and  monotonous  in  his  deliver}'.  Hour  well  soever  he  may 
read,  he  cannot  give  the  proper  advantage  to  the  matter  of  his  lectures, 
nor  acquire  that  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils  which  is  placed 
within  his  reach.  The  frame  of  mind,  too,  in  which  the  lectures  may 
have  I>ecn  composed,  the  warmth  and  earnestness  which  may  have 
been  fell  in  the  first  train  of  thought,  are  usually  found  to  evaporate 
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in  the  formal  reading  of  tbem,  when  that  train  is  no  longer  kept  up  ia 
the  memory,  so  as  to  warm  the  imagination.  The  extempore  method* 
also,  brings  the  mind  of  the  speaker  into  closer  contact  with  that  of 
the  hearer ;  accommodates  itself  more  easily  to  the  wants  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  enables  the  teacher  to  repeat  what  has  not  been  fully  conceived} 
to  change  the  mode  of  illustration,  to  relieve  the  attention,  to  excite 
the  curiosity,  and  to  direct,  anticipate,  and  assist  the  students  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  which  are  in  vain  to  be  expected  from  the  read- 
er of  a  written  lecture. 

The  practice  of  reading  has  another  bad  effetU  m  as  much  ^'  \t 
precludes,  almost  entirely,  the  intercourse  of  looks  and  feeling  whioh 
should  subsist  between  the  professor  and  bis  students,  during^  Uw  de- 
livery of  the  lecture ;  for  it  would  make  but  little  difierence*  provided 
be  were  distinctly  heard,  if  the  reader  were  concealed  alloget^r,  a^d 
pronounced  bis  discourse  in  a  contiguous  apartment.  ;  When,  w,  the 
other  hand,  lectures  are  delivered  extempore,  as  the  expression  comes 
warm  from  the  active  thought  and  animated  feelings  of  the  teacher, 
there  is  produced  in  the  moment  a  species  of  sympathetic  influence 
between  him  and  his  pupils,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  but  of 
which  the  effects  are  well  understood.  He,  too,  who  speaks  extempore 
can  look  around  with  freedom,  and  form  an  estimate  not  ouly  of  the 
attention  which  is  bestowed,  but  also  of  the  interest  with  which  the 
lecture  is  received.  He  perceives,  from  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance and  the  attitude  of  the  body,  whether  the  mind  of  the  student 
is  caught  and  carried  along  by  the  argument,  or  whether  he  is  left  be- 
hind and  laboring  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  The 
advantages  arising  from  this  intercourse  between  Che  mind  and  the  eye, 
in  a  numerous  class,  composed  principally  of  very  young  men,  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  I'hey  have  been  appreciated  less  or 
more  by  all  teachers,  and  turned  to  a  practical  use  by  such  as  had 
sufficient  skill  to  mark  their  tendency. 

I  have  heard,  from  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  who  was  long  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  this  university,  that  almost  every  ses- 
sion there  were  some  of  bis  students,  from  whose  countenances  and 
general  behavior  he  was  enabled  to  judge  whether  his  lectures  were 
fully  understood.  There  was  an  intelligent  and  composed  posture  of 
the  body  which  he  could  easily  distinguish  from  that  which  denoted  a 
doubtful  or  unsatisfied  mind.  **  One  session,"  said  he,  '*  I  observed  an 
intelligent  student  who  generally  sat  in  the  same  place,  with  his  back 
to  the  wall.  When  he  perfectly  understood  the  lecture,  he  sat  with 
his  body  bending  forwards,  in  the  attitude  of  animated  attention  ;  but 
whenever  he  found  me  above  his  level,  he  threw  bis  body  back  to 
the  wall,  and  continued  in  a  careless  posture.  That  wa$  a  signal  to 
me.  I  inslanlly  retreated,  took  up  the  subject  in  anotiier  form  ;  and 
never  ceased  my  efforts  till  my  marksman  bent  forward,  and  was  re- 
stored to  his  attentive  position.  Then  we  went  on  harmoniously  to- 
gether.'* ' 

The  second  part  of  professor  Jardinc';5  work  is  devoted  to  a  par- 
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ticular  account  of  his  method  of  conducting  the  business  of  his 
class;  and  to  some  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  in  this 
and  other  departments  of  university  business. 

The  leading  peculiarity  of  the  professor's  method,  was  a  progres- 
sive series  of  compositions  or  themes  on  the  subjects  of  his  lectures. 
These  atfordcd  a  useful  exercise  in  recalling  and  considering  the 
subjects  which  the  professor  investigated,  and  thus  training  the 
mind  to  the  invaluable  habits  of  attention  and  reflection.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  benefit  of  such  exercises:  they  cultivated,  at  the 
same  time,  a  facility  and  accuracy  in  writing,  which  was  farther 
aided  and  improved  by  the  collateral  exercise  of  recapitulating, 
orally,  the  substance  of  each  lecture — a  practice  which  tend^ 
greatly  to  facilitate  -the  habit  of  extemporaneous  address.  Another 
valuable  exercise  consisted  in  giving,  in  presence  of  the  professor 
and  the  class,  an  oral  abstract  of  whatever  author  a  student  might 
happen  to  be  reading  at  his  leisure  hours;  another  in  giving  full 
and  accurate  definitions  on  subjects  proposed  without  premeditation; 
and  another,  in  mutual  instruction  applied  to  composition  and  criti- 
cism. 

Professor  Jardine's  discipline  and  general  management  were 
peculiarly  happy.  An  account  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  Unit* 
ed  States  Literary  Gazette,  for  December  1st,  1825. 

The  character  of  professor  Jardine  as  an  instructor  cannot  be 
more  justly  or  more  happily  given,  than  by  applying  to  himself  a 
passage  from  his  own  work. 

'  The  possession  even  of  professional  knowledge,  and  the  art  of  com- 
municaling  it  successfully  to  others,  are  two  very  different  things ; — 
though  the  former,  as  has  just  been  remarked)  is  often  held  as  an  ^pfA* 
ogy  for  the  want  of  the  latter,  or  even  as  superseding  the  necessity 
of  such  a  qualification.  The  professional  art,  however,  so  to  call  it« 
comprehending  that  of  managing  a  numerous  class  of  young  persons, 
requires  an  assemblage  of  qualities  which  are  not  always  found  united. 
An  ardent  and  diligent  search  for  the  particular  knowledge  required— 
the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  communicated — the  kind,  prudent,  and  discreet  management 
of  different  characters— the  wise  administration  of  discipline — ^firmness 
and  self  possession  in  bestowing  praise  and  inflicting  censure — readiness 
to  meet  unexpected  demands  for  information — the  removing  of  obsta- 
cles,  and  (be  solving  of  difficulties — are  all,  in  their  turn,  required  of 
the  teacher  of  philosophy.' 

In  all  these  characteristics  of  an  accomplished  instructor,  pro- 
fessor Jardine  was  a  model  of  excellence  which, — if  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  the  term,  when  speaking  of  human  beings,— >we  might 
justly  call  perfect.      It  has  seldom,  perhaps,  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
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man  to  labor  so  long  in  a  useful  office,  or  with  so  distinguished  suc- 
cess, or  with  so  profound  respect  and  heart-felt  gratitude  from  those 
for  whom  he  labored.  The  good  old  age  of  this  venerable  man  dif^ 
fers  but  little  from  his  earlier  years.  Though  in  retirement,  he  is 
still  zealously  employed  as  a  reformer  in  education — still  enjoys  the 
light  of  a  serene  and  cheerful  mind,  beaming  a  pure  and  exalted 
happiness  on  all  within  its  sphere  of  intercourse. 


The  MortU  Characters  of  TVieophrastus,  in  the  Graeca  Majora,  lU- 
erally  translated  into  English^  to  which  are  subjoined  Explanatory 
and  Philological  Notes.  Fhrihe  Use  of  Students.  Andover:  1826. 
8vo.  pp.  36. 

The  author  of  this  little  work  has  acquitted  himself  ably  of  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  The  translation,  though  hteral,  is  in  gen- 
eral neat  and  classical,  and  much  of  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  the 
Greek  satirist  may  ])e  found  in  the  corresponding  English. 

The  general  remarks  on  translation,  contained  in  the  preface, 
are  we  think,  just.  An  ambitious  and  industrious  student  will  make 
such  a  work  useful,  without  permitting  it  to  be  necessary  to  him— 
he  will  judge  of  it,  as  of  the  original,  for  himself,  and  will  render 
it  subservient  to  his  views,  without  an  undiscriminating  adherence 
to  its  decisions.  Employed  in  this  way,  a  translation,  instead  of 
doing  harm,  will  be  productive  of  much  good;  and  to  those  who 
would  abuse  one  by  making  it  the  substitute  for  exertion,  the  apolo- 
gies and  means  of  negligence  are  ever  abundant.  To  students 
therefore  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  this 
agreeable  writer,  we  cheerfully  recommend  our  author's  work,  as 
a  judicious  auxiliary  to  their  efforts  for  this  purpose. 

*  II  has  been  remarked  by  an  elegant  and  learned  writer*  upon 
classical  education,  that  *'  translations  are  the  bane  of  scholarship.'* — 
But  this  general  truth,  to  which  all  scholars  will  heartily  assent,  may- 
have  its  exceptions  ;  for  there  are  studied  at  our  colleges,  extracts 
from,  at  least,  one  Greek  author,  at  a  time  when  the  student,  from  his 
limited  'knowledge  of  Greek,  cannot  fully  understand  them,  without 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  facilities  of  grammars  and  lexicons. 
This  author  is  Theophrastus.  From  the  abruptness  of  bis  style — from 
the  present  corrupted  state  of  his  text — from  his  frequent  allusions  to 
customs,  festivals,  and  religious  rites — and  from  bi^  using  words  and 

*  Shepherd,  Joyce,  and  Carpcnter'i  Systematic  Edncation,  Vol.  I.  Introductory 
Essay. 
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phrases  not  found  in  any  other  author ;  or,  if  found,  not  used  iu  the 
same  sense,  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  observation,  that  it  is  sel- 
dom  that  a  student  at  college,  in  his  Freshman  year,  understands  this 
author  thoroughly,  or  relishes  him  with  taste.  1  have  therefore  pre- 
sented to  him  a  literal  English  version  of  the  extracts  from  The  MoT' 
al  Characters  of  this  author  in  the  first  volume  in  the  Graeca  Majora ; 
and  have  subjoined  to  it,  numerous  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  For 
having  done  this,  i  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any  apology  to 
the  instructers  of  our  youth.  For  while  they  cannot  deprecate,  more 
than  myself,  a  general  and  free  use  of  translations  among  students  ;  as 
tending  to  destroy  critical  scholarship,  independence  of  thought,  pa- 
tient and  laborious  research,  and  one  of  the  great  benefits  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  dead  languages— the  sharpening  and  disciplin- 
ing of  the  mental  powers  ;  they  must  be  aware,  that  the  peculiarities 
of  Theophrastus  require  peculiar  aids.  For  to  understand  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  local  customs,  reference  must  be  made  to  many 
books,  to  which  few  students  have  access. 

In  the  translation,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  literal  as  possible, 
without  doing  violence  to  our  own  language;  and  to  give  to  every 
Greek  word,  its  best  and  most  appropriate  word  in  English  ;  and 
whenever  the  sense  of  a  word  in  the  Greek,  cannot  be  expressed  with- 
out using  three  or  four  in  English,  these  are  connected  together  by  hy- 
phens. It  would  have  been  a  much  easier  task  to  have  written  an 
elegant  and  free  translation  of  this  author ;  for  in  that  case,  one  would 
not  be  restrained  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  but  would  take  his 
thoughts,  and  mould  them  into  what  form  he  pleated.  Such  a  version 
might  have  sounded  better  to  an  English  ear — but  would  not  have 
been  Theophrastus. 

The  extracts  from  Longimu,  in  the  Majora,  I  have  partly  prepared 
in  the  same  manner.  But  as  the  difficulties  of  this  author  consist, 
chiefly,  in  his  language  and  tbouglit4they  may  be  surmounted  by  patient 
and  vigorous  application.  I  have  therefore  hesitated  to  complete 
and  publish  this  work,  thinking  that  it  rojght  not  subserve  the  cause 
of  Classical  Literature.' 

The  hesitation  of  the  translator,  in  this  case,  is  creditable  to  his 
diffidence  of  his  own  judgement;  but  we  hope,  it  will  not  have  an 
ultimate  influence  on  his  decision.  The  truth  had  better  be  frank- 
ly told  at  once,  that  in  many  seminaries  in  this  country,  not  only 
the  pupil  but  the  teacher  needs  such  helps  as  are  afforded  by  trans- 
lation and  copious  explanatory  notes.  If  judiciously  used,  these  will 
be  highly  beneficial ;  and  if  not,  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  the 
translator.  A  translation  and  a  collection  of  notes,  such  as  are 
appended  to  Theophrastus,  if  cartied  through  a  large  proportion  of 
the  harder  authors,  would  be  serviceable,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 
efiTorts  both  of  learners  and  teachers. 

The  arrangement  of  the  text,  translation,  and  notes,  in  the  pres- 
ent  publication  are  remarkably  convenient ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  work,  by  its  beauty  and  accuracy  reflects  credit  on  its  publishers. 
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LONDON  GYMNASTIC  INSTITUTION. 

A  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  persons  resident  at  (be  East  End  of  the 
metropolis  was  recently  held  to  take  into  consideration  the  practicability  of 
Ibrming  a  Branch  Establishment  of  the  London  Gyoinustic  Institution  for  those 
resident  in  this  part  of  London. — Dr.  Gilchrist  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  the  successful  cuiti* 
vation  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  Germany,  end  various  other  parts  of  Europe, 
were  not  decisive  of  tbe  utility  and  practicability  of  such  Institutions,  (hey  iiadnow 
the  decisive  fact  that  such  an  Institution  had  been  successfully  introduced  in  this 
metropolis.  The  projectors  have,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  Gymnasium 
from  persons  resident  in  that  district,  desired  to  try  the  practicability  of  a  Branch 
Institution  for  the  Eastern  part  of  the  metropolis.  Upwards  of  seven  hundredTe- 
spectable  young  men  had  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  parent  Institution.  He 
liad  lately  been  informed  by  Mc.  Hume,  that  efibrts  would,  in  a  short  time,  be 
made  to  form  a  Branch  Establishment  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  another  would  be  instituted  in  Surrey.  He  concluded  by  adverting  to 
the  testimony  of  persons  of  high  medical  reputation  as  to  the  benefits  that  must  bie 
derived  io  crowded  cities  from  the  pursuit  of  such  exercises. 

Dr.  Black,  in  moving  the  first  Resolution,  declaring  the  beneficial  nature  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  stated  that  the  advantages  were  self  evident. 

The  seconder  of  the  motion  spoke  from  experience  of  the  great  effects  of  the 
system.  He  had  been  a  poor,  emaciated,  hungry  looking  figure  of  a  man,  with  most 
weak  hams,  and  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium  had  given  him  bulk  and  strength 
and  respectability  of  appearance.  A  few  moming^s  exercise  had  put  to  flight  a 
complaint  brought  on  by  sedentary  habits,  which  medicine  had  failed  to  remove, 
and  he  stood  forth  like  one  regenerated.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  early 
rising,  and  walking  or  riding,  would  fully  suffice — this  was  a  mistake.  The 
Gymnasium  had  put  into  motion  muscles  which  were  never  disturt>ed  by  ordinary 
exercises.  It  was,  besides,  no  easy  matter,  especially  for  a  young  man,  to  pursue 
any  solitary  exercise  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  supposed,  most  erroneously, 
by  some,  that  the  exercises  were  of  a  pugilistic  nature.  No  better  proof  could  be 
adduced  than  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  bociety  of  Friends  were  members,  and 
most  zealously  performed  their  exercises.  The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Captain  Morrison,  of  the  R.  N.,  proposed  the  resolution,  declaring  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Branch  establishment  for  that  part  of  the  Metropolis.  Dr.  Paris,  who 
had  ably  written  on  the  subject  of  public  health,  had  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  such  institutions  being  established  in  the  Metropolis.  He  could, 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  bear  the  testimony  of  his  experience  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  gymnastics,  and  to  the  highly  pleasurable  nature  of 
the  exercise. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  that  no  higher  authority  would  be 
produced  for  the  adoption  of  these  exercises  than  that  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  whose  skill 
m  his  profession  was  unrivalled  ;  that  gentleman  was  prevented  by  his  engage- 
ments from  attending,  but  be  bad  written  a  letter  on  the  subject,  one  passage  of 
VOL,  u  79 
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which  was  worthy  the  particular  attention  of  the  meeting.  The  doctor  satdf 
*Jt  has  long  appeared  to  me  a  desideicUum  to  obtnin  for  the  inhabitants  of 
this  crowded  metropolis,  safe,  efficient,  and  animating  methods  of  attaining 
that  exercise  which  U  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  he.ilth  and  strength 
of  our  population :  a  very  large  portion  is  con(ine<i  through  the  day,  in  occu* 
pations  which  are  quite  sedentary,  and  oAen  lequiring  very  unfavorable,  nay, 
even  mischievous  positions  of  tlie  body,  during  their  continuant  e.  I'o  counter- 
act this  preponderance  of  sedentary,  over  active  pursuits,  London  furnishea 
very  little  invitation  or  opportunity  ;  and  hence  it  hap|)ens,  internal  excitement,  in 
the  most  inviting  forms,  being  abundantly  provided,  that  the  majoiity  of  those 
thus  circumstanced  are  led  to  attempt  the  reiuoval  of  languor,  exhaustion,  and  tor- 
por, by  having  recourse  to  intenial  HimtUi  instead  oi  attive  cheerful  exeix:ise.  Tlie 
multiplied  evils  wliich  flow  from  this  ill  contrived  method  to  remedy  the  daily  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  sedentary  occupation,  i  need  not  detail  to  you — with  the 
catalogue,  t)oth  physical  and  moral,  you  have  too  many  op(X)rtunilies  to  become 
accurately  acquainted.*  In  conclusion  the  doctor  said,  ^  My  confidence,  1  may 
remark,  does  not  rest  upon  the  influence  of  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium  upoa 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  btales,  a»  proclaimed  by  their  poets  and  historians, 
but  upon  unquestionable  inductions  from  tlie  nature  of  man,  as  a  sensitive  organis- 
ad  being,  together  with  the  results  of  the  few  scattered  experiments  fuinislied  by 
our  own  times.  I  need  not  add  that  1  fully  t>elieve  your  plan  must  succeed,  intro- 
duced under  the  very  powerful  auspices  of  Professor  Voelker,  and  strongly  appre- 
ciating the  wants  of  our  fellow  citizens,  1  cannot  admit  the  po^sibibty  of  failure  io 
the  very  interesting  attempt  to  improve  energies  of  the  British  nation.' 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr  Reynolds,  the  Master  of  the  SSeminary  near  Pentonville,  stated,  that  he  had 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  try  the  eflect  of  gyD>nastic  exercises  to 
eradicate  a  disordered  system,  contracted  in  the  pursuit  of  his  avocations;  he 
had  tried  it  with  the  utmost  success. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  spoke  with  great  ability  on  the  subject,  and  resolutions 
lor  the  formation  of  a  Branch  Institution,  were  carried  unanimously.  Tbe  mem- 
bers are  to  manage  it  by  a  Committee,  and  it  was  stated,  Uiat  the  Central  In»ti- 
tutioo  would  give  it  every  assistance  in  its  power.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the 
Chairman  and  to  Professor  Voelker ;  and  after  a  considerable  number  of  persona 
bad  enrolled  their  names,  and  subscribed  hberally,  the  meeting  separated. 

Jfalional  ChutdU. 

AMERICAN   SUNDAY   SCHOOL   UNION. 

[The  interesting  intelligence  contained  in  this  article  is  extracted  from  the 
Second  Annua)  report  of  tbe  American  Sunday  School  Union.  We  regret  that 
our  limits  restrict  us  at  present  in  our  extracts  from  this  report ;  and  we  would 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  whole 
article,  as  given  in  the  American  Sunday  School  Magazine  for  tbe  month  of 
June.  Speaking  from  observation,  we  can  safely  say  that  in  Great  Britain  no 
means  have  been  found  so  eflective  as  Sunday  Schools  for  elevating  the  moral  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  the  religious,  character  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  same  tiling,  to  a  considerable  extent  is  true,  of  the  cities  at  least,  in  this 
country.] 

The  demands  of  your  Society  on  the  labors  of  its  managers  are  of  so  varied  a 
character,  that  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  appoint  committees  from  our  own 
number,  in  order  to  conduct  its  business  with  greater  precision  and  despatch. 

The  Committee  of  Publication,  which  came  into  existence  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,  has  a  large  and  important  field  of  exertion 
allotted  to  it  in  the  operations  of  your  board.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Magazine,  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  this 
mitteei  bava  been  published  monthly  during  tbe  past  year. 
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It  hftB  been  the  means  ofdiffusiog  a  knowledge  of  sabbath  school  exertions  i  of 
leading,  in  several  instances,  to  the  formation  of  new  schools  and  auxiliaries ;  ai|d 
of  advandug,  in  various  ways,  the  mterests  of  your  society.  Tour  Managers 
have  observed  with  regret,  that  improper  books  are  too  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  youth — books  abounding  with  foolishness,  vulgarity,  and  falsehood,  or 
otherwise  de6cient  in  relation  to  their  mordl  influence.  And  the  experience 
of  the  civilised  world  demonstrates  that  the  character  of  the  man  is  built  on  the 
4)rinciples  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  cliild.  Your  board  have  felt  desirous 
therefore,  not  only  of  furnishing  theif  own  sctiools  witli  suitable  books ;  but  of 
introducing  »>uch  books  into  schools  of  a  different  description,  and  of  rendering 
them  so  abundant  as  to  force  out  of  circulation  those  which  tend  to  mislead  the 
mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  what  must  be  injurious  to  it  in  subsequent  life. 

The  title  of  the  little  magazine  alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  under  the  name  of 
*  Teacher's  Offering,'  has  been  changed  to  Youth's  Friend.  It  was  com- 
menced in  January  1825,  with  an  edition  of  3000  copies,  and  less  than  Jiftjf  sub- 
■scribers.  In  August  of  the  same  year  the  edition  was  increased  to  5000  and  the 
back  numbers  reprinted,  in  April  of  the  present  year,  the  edition  was  increased 
4o  7000,  and  subsequenlly  to  10,000.  This  little  publication  is  eagerly  sought  for 
by  the  children  of  our  schools,  and  OndK  its  way  into  families  of  different  persua- 
sions. Were  the  rapidity,  with  which  it  has  gone  into  circulation,  a  sure  test  of 
its  utility,  that  utility  would  be  almost  unexampled.  Two  thousand  copies  are 
fiubscrribed  for,  in  this  city  alone,  and  exertions  will  be  made  to  circulate  it«i 
other  places. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  by  your  board  during  the  year,  we  are 
able  to  stote  that  there  are  in  connection  with  your  society  four  hundred  atm^• 
iariesj  two  tiioutand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  schoolt^  nineteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-etght  teacherty  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-Jhe  thousand  and 
seventy-four  scfiolars.  The  increase  of  sabbath  scholars  in  connexion  with  your 
society,  during  the  past  year,  is  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven.  Estimating  the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  in  the  United  States  not  con- 
nected with  this  Union,  at  forty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six^ 
gives  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  who  in  this  country  actual- 
ly receive  the  benefit  of  sabbath  school  instruction. 

In  the  last  report,  your  manogeis  presented  a  pcneriO  survey  of  Sunday  schools 
throughout  tlie  world,  so  fitr  as  information  could  be  obtained  ;  and  their  number 
'exclusive  of  those  in  the  United  States,  was  supposed  to  be  eight  hundred  and 
fifty -seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  tivc.  Our  information  concerning  foreign 
•countries  has  not  since  that  period,  been  greatly  augmented;  though  we  are  able 
to  state  that  Great  I3ritaia  and  Ireland  lepoit  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  schools,  six  hundied  and  seventy  teachers,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  scholars.  If  tlie  present  number  of  scholars  in 
foreign  countries  is  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  your  board  think  the  number 
cannot  be  less,  and  if  the  number  in  the  United  Slates  not  connected  with  this 
society  be,  as  before  stated ;  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  and  seventy- 
four  under  your  care  being  added,  will  give  a  grand  total  of  one  million  ajid 
eighty  thousand  sabbath  scholars  in  the  world. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  report,  that  there  have  been,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  manifest  improvements  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
sabbath  schools.  One  of  these,  in  whit.h  your  managers  cannot  retrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  most  hearty  concurrence,  is  the  limitation  of  scripture  lessons  and 
the  allotment  of  the  same  lesson  to  the  class  or  classes  which  may  l)e  ons^a^ed  in 
the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Though  your  board  are  pleased  with  the  dil- 
igence which  is  exhibited  in  committmg  many  passages  of  the  word  of  God  to 
memory,  they  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  they  consider  the  number  of  verses 
recited  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  your  scholars  in  divine 
knowledge.  The  words  which  are  learned  to  day  may  be  forgotten  to-morrow  ; 
but  what  is  clearly  understood  and  forcibly  felt,  may  remain  to  enlighten  the 
■nod  and  purity  the  heart  forever.     Yonr  board  would  therefore  recommend  to 
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their  teachers,  aod  they  would  urge  it  as  a  matter  of  first  importance,  that  thej 
discouragre,  as  far  as  thej  caD  safely  do  fo,  the  reciting  of  Scripture  lessons  by 
rote,  merely  for  (he  ^ake  of  repeating  a  great  number  of  verses ;  and  that  they 
endeavor  to  make  their  scholars  ur^erstand  and  apply  to  themselves  the  trum 
of  revelation.  In  this  endeavor  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  clerical  brethreo  to 
render  you  much  as.«istaoce  by  explaining  to  the  teachers,  in  Bible  classes  or 
otherwise  during  the  week,  the  lesf^on  to  be  recited  on  the  succeeding  sabbath. 

Another  improvement,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked, is  the  establishment  of  juvenile  libraries  in  connection  with  sabbath 
schools.  In  some  schools  the  privilege  of  using  the  library  is  the  only  reward 
of  mei  it,  and  the  forfeiture  of  that  privilege  the  only  punishment  inflicted.  But 
the  beiiefit  of  the  library  is  by  no  mfann  confined  to  the  scholars.  By  it  a  taste 
for  reading  is  created  in  the  older  inhabitants  of  a  neighborhood,  and  religioof 
knowledge,  communicated  in  the  most  instructing  way,  finds  an  eotraDce  into 
families  (o  which  it  could  gain  access  by  no  other  means. 

In  a  few  of  your  schools,  another  improvement  has  been  introduced  worthy  of 
general  imitation  it  is  the  formation  of  those  into  Bible  Clashes  who  have  en- 
joyed, for  some  time,  the  common  advantages  of  religious  instruction,  which 
sabbath  srl>04>ls  afford,  and  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age.  By  means  of  tbeM) 
youth,  when  they  have  become  too  uld  willingly  to  submit  to  the  usual  exercises 
of  the  school,  may  yet  receive  the  benefit  and  be  subject  to  the  restraints  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  promotion  of  Bible  Clasoes  in  connection  with  their  otlier 
operatic  us  has  come  before  your  board  as  ^  subject  of  high  interest.  Facts  too 
niiineious  ami  well  attested  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  speak  of  tbe  value  of 
Bible  Class  instruction  ;  and  your  board  feel  constrained,  by  the  design  of  their 
organisation,  to  take  such  measures  as  are  cont^istent  with  their  other  duties,  for 
its  exten.«ion,  and  do  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  earnest  adoption  of  every 
friend  of  their  cause. 

INDIAN    CIVILISATION. 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  correspondence,  that  the  Creek  Indians  are 
alive  to  the  great  object  of  educating  their  children  ;  and  the  detegation  recently 
in  Washington  has  appropriated  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  of  their  means  to 
be  disposed  of,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
moting it.  We  see  in  this  much  to  admire.  Indians  are  made  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  edtK-ation,  and  feeling  the  need  of  it  themselves  they  seek  to  confer 
its  advantages  and  its  blessings  upon  their  ot&pring.  The  Creeks  have  followed 
the  Choctaws'and  the  Chicka«>aws — and  thete  again  the  Cherokees,  all  of  whom 
have  allotted  large  annuities  for  the  same  object.  Thus  far  the  great  Southern 
tribes  have  acted  in  concert,  and  upon  a  subject  which  is  highly  interesting  to  bu* 
jnanily,  aod  honorable  to  themselves.  Ontario  RepatU§ry.    * 

Extract  qfa  letter  from  OpotJde  Yofiolo^  and  others^  composing  the  Crtdc  d^puittr 
tion^  totlic  Secretary  of  War^  dated  Waiitington^  Ut  of  Aprils  1826. 

^^  We  have  consuUe<l  on  our  talk  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  benefits  deriv- 
able from  a  good  education.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say, 
that  we  discover  nothing  in  our  father  the  President,  yourself,  and  Colonel  Mo- 
Kenney,  but  the  strictest  justice,  friendship,  aod  humanity,  as  evinced  daring  our 
intercourse  on  subjects  of  peculiar  character  and  interest.  Any  recomooenda- 
tion  emanating  from  this  high  source,  demands  respect  and  attention.  The  ex* 
ampks  yon  pointed  at  in  Me«£rs.  Ridge  and  V'ann,  are  too  striking  to  be  resisted, 
and  we  have  therefore  accepted  your  talk,  not  only  as  the  talk  of  friendship,  bat 
with  grateful  hearts  as  children,  at  a  time  we  hope,  when  the  threatening  storm 
is  hushed  to  silence,  and  our  people  leA  to  breathe  in  the  calm  of  peace,  by  the 
graves  of  their  fathers. 

We  have  appropriated  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
•f  the  President,  to  be  applied  for  the  education  of  Creek  youth,  at  the  Blue 
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Spriogs  in  Kentackjy  entertabiog  a  coofideot  betief  that  Cotonel  JohasoB,  who  b 
knowo  to  usy  and  who  lives  at  that  place,  and  who  is  represented  to  us  a  brave 
maO)  wiH  himself  see  to  their  being  treated  in  such  a  way  as  will  accord  with 
oar  expectations  of  a  man  who  has  deserved  such  an  appellation  from  his 
country.  Our  Secretaries  are  authorised  to  enter  into  proper  and  specific  arrange- 
ments with  you  on  the  subject,  at  a  time  most  convenient  to  his  leisure. — We  art 
your  friends  and  brothers." 

[Copy.]— Department  of  War. — Office  Indian  ^ffatrsj  April  3, 1826. 

To  O-PoTH-LE-YoHOLO,  aod  others,  members  of  the  Creek  Delegation. 

Friendt  and  Brotkersy^Y our  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  1st  inst. 
is  received,  in  which  yon  have  assigned  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  treaty  recently  executed  by  you,  for  the  education  of  your  children^ 
at  the  Choctaw  Academy,  at  the  Blue  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  under  the  directioD 
of  the  Baptist  General  Convention.  I'he  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  convey 
to  you  the  high  approbation  of  your  Great  Father  as  also  of  bis  own,  of  an  act 
which  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Creeks,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  best  interest  of  tlieir  offspring ;  and  directs  also,  that  I  prepare 
regulations  for  the  government  of  those  funds,  for  your  sanction,  and  his  approval. 
I  am  prepared  to  submit  the  same  to  your  secretaries,  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  specific  arrangements  are  referred  by  you,  at  any  time  when  it  may  suit 
their  convenience  to  call  at  my  office. 

Your  F'riend  and  Brother,         Thos.  L.  McKennxt. 

mechanics'  institutions. 

On  the  /tb  of  May,  1795,  Mr  John  Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, in  this  University,  bequeathed  his  valuable  Philosophical  Apparatus,  Mu« 
seum  and  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation to  both  sexes.  The  Professor  died  on  the  16th  January,  1796,  and  on 
9th  June  following,  a  Seal  of  Cause  was  obtained  for  the  Andersonian  institu- 
tion, and  since  that  time,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Geog- 
raphy, Botany,  &c.  have  been  taught  in  it.  In  ISOO,  Dr.  Birkbeck  introduced  a 
class  for  mechanics.  In  1808,  Dr.  Ure  extended  the  library,  and  in  1822,  a  Mu- 
seum was  added  to  the  Institution.  The  noble  example  set  by  Professor  Ander- 
son, has  since  been  followed  by  a  number  of  the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom.  In 
1799,  a  similar  Institution  was  founded  in  London,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Garnet,  till  then  Professor  of  the  Andersonian  Institution.  Hie  plan  of  the 
Mechanics'  Class,  has  found  its  way  to  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Mechanics'  Class  of  the  Andersonian  Institution,  and  the  Class  of  the  Glas- 
gow Mechanics'  Institution,  are  in  a  most  fiourishing  condition.  The  latter  was 
opened  in  November,  1&23.  Mefsrs.  Steel,  Long^taff,  and  Deuchar,  have  been 
the  successive  Lecturers,  on  Mechanics  and  Chemistry,  Mr.  Brown  Lectures  on 
Popular  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Mr.  Mc'Fadyen  gave  Lectures  on  Natural 
History.  At  present  there  are  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  Mechanics  attend- 
ing these  classes,  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  From  Messrs.  Claud,  Gird  wood 
and  Co.'s  Mechanics'  shop,  there  are  140  Students,  and  from  Mr.  William  Dpnn's 
46,  who  attend  the  latter  class.  The  working  models  and  apparatus  or  both 
Classes  are  now  so  very  numerous  and  valuable,  as  to  answer  all  <he  purposes 
of  experiment.  The  Libraries  contain  upwards  of  3,400  volumes.  Dr.  Ure  gave 
a  Lecture  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  erecting:  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  James 
Watt,  and  Mr.  Longstaff  followed  the  eiample,  or,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
last  Keport  of  the  Glaj^gow  Mechanics'  Institution,  '  A  testimony  to  the  depart- 
ed worth  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  men;— to  a  Mechanic,  and  a  Mechanic 
of  Glasgow.' — The  value  of  Mechanical  Institutions  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  words,  which  are  taken  from  the  report  alluded  to : — 

•  The  Committee  have  lo  congratulate  the  Members  of  the  Institution,  and  all 
those  interested  in  its  welfare,  on  the  state  of  prosperity  in  which  the  termination  of 
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its  second  year  has  fomid  itt  nor  is  the  bappiiieas  which  this  reflection  excites,  id 
the  least  abated  by  appreheosioos  regardiog  its  stability  for  the  fature.  The  dif- 
ficulty attendant  on  its  first  establishment  has  been  more  than  overcome  ;  the  two 
first  trying  years— those  ordeals  of  iU  practicability,  have  passed  away,  and  left 
the  Institution  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Altogether,  the  prospects  which  it  af- 
fords, promise  with  no  little  degree  of  certainty,  that  this  Institution  will  be  as  per-> 
manent  as  it  is  us^ul.  Not  only  are  our  fellow  mechanics  thus  put  in  possession 
of  a  consolidated  establishment,  whence  they  can  always  derive  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  most  profitable  kind,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  but  the  whole 
mechanics  of  Europe  are  furnished  with  an  example,  tbe  adoption  of  which  Will 
enable  them  to  partake  of  the  same  intellectual  feasts.  The  scene  which  is  now 
exhibiting  is  truly  interesting  ;  and  must  cause  amazement  to  the  most  sceptical, 
at  the  rapidity  with  wbirh  learning  is  penetrating  into  every  recess  of  society.— 
The  Committee  have  been  applied  to  from  many  quarters,  both  of  note  and  ob- 
scurity, for  information  regarding  the  organisation  of  kindred  institutions ;  a  duty 
which  they  have  ever  felt  piea^m-e  in  performing. 

^The  thirst  for  scientific  instruction  has  not  been  cofined  to  our  own  country, 
but  even  on  the  continent  attempts  have  been  made  to  realise  the  same  object  at 
this  institution ;  and  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  Paris  and  Lyons,  with  encourage 
ing  success.  The  unhappy  period  has  now  passed  away,  when  learning  was  an  he- 
reditary acquisition  ;  and  the  tiile  to  its  inlieritance  the  graduation  of  a  College 
education.  Wide  still  is,  and  wide  must  ever  continue  to  be  the  diflereoce  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  clashes  of  society,  as  exhibited  in  tbe  external  peca- 
iiarities  of  rank ;  but  as  moral,  and  intelligent  beings,  all  classes  are  fast  amalga- 
mating ;  and  man  has  thereby  made  a  vast  stride  towards  comparative  perfec- 
tion. We  have  not  yet  been  far  removed  from  the  period  when  the  artisan  was 
tronsidered,  and  too  justly  so,  in  tlie  light  and  character  of  a  machine;  his  handa 
performing  the  operation  of  his  calliiig  from  mere  habit — totally  ignorant  of  th« 
laws  governing  the  design  and  execution.  It  is  now  far  otherwise  with  the  minori- 
ty of  Mechanics  in  this  country.  The  mind  participates  with  the  physical  pow- 
ers in  the  work  which  they  perform  ;  and  the  lassitude  of  systematic  drudgery  it 
anperseded  by  the  deep  and  intense  interest  of  discovering  the  multifarious  lawa 
of  nature  which  are  constantly  developing  themselves  in  the  operations  of  me- 
•chanical  labor.  That  insuperable  obstruction,  the  high  price  of  learning,  which  for 
ages  barred  tbe  approach  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  has  now  been  removed.  The  establbhment  of  Mechanics^  Institvtet 
lias  undoubtedly  done  much  in  hastening  on  this  state  of  society  so  different  froai 
the  past.  Eduratioo  bestowed  without  priee^  is  too  frequently  received  without 
ffrofit.  There  is  in  man  a  propensity  to  undervalue  every  thing  which  costs  him 
neither  pains  nor  labor  in  its  acquirement.  That  system,  therefore,  which  placet 
the  lower  orders  on  their  own  dependency  for  the  acquirement  of  education; 
with  just  so  much  of  encouragement  held  out  by  the  influential  classes  as  may 
tempt  them  to  the  task,  is  assuredly  the  happiest  invention,  if  viewed  io  itt 
issue,  which  characterises  the  present  times.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Scottish 
youth  that  it  was  a  stain  in  him  who  could  not  spell  his  catechism.  The  time  it 
arriving,  when  it  will  be  considered  a  stain  equally  obnoxious  in  that  individaal| 
who  cannot,  scientifically  describe  the  laws  and  prin<'iples  which  govern  the  ope- 
rations and  manufactures  with  which  he  is  professedly  conversant.  When  such  a 
period  f'hall  have  arrived,  may  we  not  hope,  that  sciem  e  shall  have  made  mi- 
bounded  progress,  that  social  order  shall  have  been  better  consolidated,  and  that 
that  jarrins:  and  clashing  of  interests  and  feelings  among  the  difierent  classes  of 
society  shall,  in  a  great  measure,  have  disappeared.— If  isl.  Jlcc,  of  the  Oram,  Scfu 
^  Glasgow. 

EARLY   ATTENTION    TO   DOMESTIC    EDUCATION. 

On  the  9th  May,  1740,  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Glasgow  received  a  peti- 
tion from  James  Lochead  teacher  of  Cookery,  mentioning  *^  that  he  beinc  regnlarly 
educated  by  his  Miyesty^s  Cooks,  voder  whom  he  lervod,  in  tbe  wtor  GtMkmyt 
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Pastry,  Confectioiiery,  CaiidjiD|,  Preserving  and  Peckling,  and  of  making  of 
Milks,  Creams,  and  SjiUabus,  Jellies,  isoups,  and  .Broths  of  all  sorts,  and  who 
taught  to  dress  and  cover  a  table,  and  to  make  bills  of  fare,  for  eotertainmeot»  of 
all  kinds,  and  that  of  late  be  had  taught  some  yoong  ladies,  to  their  own  and  their 
parents'  satiffac-tion ;  and  that  for  instructing  of  his  M?lK>lar8,  he  is  obliged  to  pro- 
vide upon  his  own  charge,  fle.«-h,  fowls,  fi&h,  spices,  and  some  other  iogredienls,  but 
when  dressed  lie  on  liis  hand  for  sale,  b>  whiih  he  is  v  lo$er,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
laj  aside  his  teaching,  unless  he  is  assured  in  carrying  it  on,  and  tlierefore  craving 
a  yearly  allowauct  lor  his  encouragement  ;'*  which  being  considered,  ^^  the  Mag- 
istrates and  Council  agree  to  give  him  ten  pounds  yearly,  for  his  encourage- 
ment,'' — a  sum  equal,  at  that  time|  to  the  salary  of  a  master  in  the  Grammar 
School.  t6* 

AMERICAN   ASYLUM  FOR  THE   DEAF  AND   DUMB. 

From  the  Misnonary  Herald  for  September. 

The  Directors  in  the  tenth  Report  make  the  following  statement  with  respect 
to  the  terms  and  conditions,  upon  which  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb  may  be  sent  to  the 
Asylum. 

The  annual  income,  accruing  from  the  permanent  fund,  is  expended  in  defray- 
ing the  current  expenses  of  the  Asylum.  The  gi enter  this  income,  the^  less,  of 
course,  is  the  charge  made  to  each  pupil ;  and  thus  throughout  the  unioo,  any 
State,  or  any  individual,  or  any  association  of  individuals  may  equally  ^participate 
in  the  benefit  of  (he  grant  made  by  the  general  government  to  the  Asylum. 

By  purituin^  this  course,  the  Direi tors  have  beeu  enabled  to  reduce  the  annual 
charge  tor  each  pu))il,  to  one  hundred  and  fifleeu  dollars.  How  soon,  and  to 
what  extent,  they  may  still  further  reduce  it,  must  depend  oo  the  avaib  of  the 
land  already  sold,  and  yet  to  be  sold,  in  Alabama. 

This  annual  charge  lalls  far  »hort  ol  the  expense  of  providing  for  the  oecessaiy 
wants,  and  comfort,  and  instruction  of  each  pupil. 

Thus,  in  fact,  the  Asjium  is  constantly  dispensing  gratuitous  aid  to  all  who 
wish  to  receive  itj  in  a  mode,  too,  whiih  leiommeods  il&elf,  by  its  impartiality 
and  permanency.  Any  other  mode  would  lead  to  invidious  distinctions ;  to  in- 
superable practical  difficulties  in  cairying  it  into  eflett;  and  to  such  a  speedy 
annihilation  of  the  permanent  lunds  oi  the  Asylum,  as  would  result  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  its  continued  and  extensive  spheio  of  usefulness. 

On  the  subject  oi  educ  ation  the  Report  contains  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  mechanical  department  has  continued  to  rec^eive  that  attention  which  its 
importance  demands.  With  the  exception  of  only  two  or  three  individuals,  who, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  have  t>een  excused,  all  the  m&le  pupils,  during  the 
past  year,  have  devoted  a  few  hours  each  day,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  trade.— 
Persons  of  skill  i:nd  experience  are  employed  to  teach  them.  Their  progress  hat 
been  satisfactory  Measures  have  been  adopted  to  give  permanency  to  this  de- 
partment of  tlie  Institution ;  and  every  male  pupil,  who  m  future  comes  to  the 
Asylum,  will  thus  have  the  opportunity,  while  he  is  acquiring  u^^liil  knowledge,  of 
preparing  himself  to  provide  for  his  support  when  he  shall  return  to  his  family  and 
frieuds. 

The  pupils  who  receive  legislative  aid  from  their  respective  States,  are  general- 
ly sent  to  the  Asylum  lor  a  term  of  four  years.  In  this  time,  high  expectations 
ought  not  to  be  formed  of  their  intellectual  improvement.  Considering  the  great 
Dumber  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  yet  to  be  educated,  and  the  importance  of  afford- 
ing even  a  modtraie  decree  ofuteful  mstruetion  to  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  a 
period  of  four  years  is  as  much,  perhaps,  as  they  ought  to  expect  from  the  public 
bounty.  This  period,  however^  in  the  case  of  other  children  and  youth,  who  are 
in  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  affords  them  the  bare  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education.  Let  every  jproper  allowance,  then,  be  made  for  those  who 
labor  under  great  and  peculiar  disadvantages ;  and  let  not  too  much  be  expected 
of  them,  or  of  thoM  who  are  entrusted  with  the  dificult  and  laborioes  task  of 
their  iostnictioo. 
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-The  whole  namber  of  peraoDs  who  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  Asylum,]* 
221.  Of  these  106  have  gone  from  the  iostitutiofi ;  leaving  115  for  the  present 
namber.  The  State  of  MassachusetU  has  8a|>ported  77 ;  18  have  been  support- 
ed, in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  New  Hampshire ;  eight,  in  the  same  manner,  by  Maine; 
and  la,  by  Vermont.  The  rest  have  been  kept  in  the  Asylum  at  the  expense  of 
their  friends. 

No  person  is  received  into  the  institution,  who  is  under  ten  years  of  age,  or 
over  thirty ;  nor  is  any  one  admitted  for  a  less  term  than  two  years. 

HAWAII. — SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Goodrich  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

^  The  state  of  things  at  this  station  is  very  interesting.  The  boose  of  public 
worship  will  not  contain  half  that  assemble  to  hear  the  word  of  life  '  The  chiefs 
have  lately  beeun  to  build  a  new  meeting  house  of  much  larger  dimensions.^ 
Schools  are  rapidly  increasing  in  all  the  eastern  half  of  this  island;  and  all  that 
seems  to  be  wanting  is  boolcs  and  teachers.  I  am  unable  to  supply  one  twentieth 
part  'of  the  call  for  books.  Some  have  already  left  the  school,  conomenced 
by  us  about  ten  months  since,  and  have  gone  out  to  teach  others ;  and  many 
other  teachers  are  immediately  wanted.  I  have  taken  eight  or  ten  persons  fh>m 
different  lands  to  educate  for  teachers,  who,  6nding  their  own  food,  are  no  ex- 
pense to  the  mission.  Most  of  them  will  soon  be  qualified  to  commence  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction.     A  wide  field  of  usefulness  b  open  here  on  either  hand.* 

[A  view  of  the  state  of  schools,  and  of  the  progress  of  education  generally,  at  the 
various  missionary  stations  would,  we  think,  form  an  interesting  subject  of  con- 
templation to  the  friend  of  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  of  religious  improve- 
ment. An  article  embracing  a  wide  and  systematic  survey  of  this  kind  is  iii  pre- 
paration ;  Init  the  necessary  researches  have  hitherto  delayed  its  completion.] 

KOSCIUSKO   SCHOOL. 

The  Kosciusko  School,  for  the  education  of  Free  Colored  Touth  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  institution  worthy  of  the  age,  and  of  its  enlightened  and  generous 
donor. — This  school,  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  was  organised  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  African  EducatioQ 
Society  in  that  place.  The  intention  is  to  appropriate  the  Kosciusko  fund,  and  to 
raise  a  similar  sum  for  its  endowment.  The  origin  of  the  Kosciusko  fund,  and 
consequently  of  the  name  of  the  school,  is  explained  in  (he  New  York  Ob- 
server as  follows  :  ^^  That  distinguished  champion  of  civil  liberty,  on  hi««  last  visit 
to  the  U.  States,  left  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  compeer  in  patriotism,  the  ven- 
erable Thomas  Jefferson,  a  will,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the  Executor.  B^ 
this  will,  he  gave  to  Mr.  Jefferson  a  fund,  the  available  amount  of  which,  at  thn 
time,  will  be  about  $13,000 to  be  employed  in  liberating  enslaved  Africans,  and 
bestowbg  upon  them  such  an  education,  ^  as,  (to  use  his  own  word»)  would  make 
them  better  fathers,  better  mothers,  better  sons,  and  better  daughter*.^  The  il« 
lustrious  and  lamented  executor,  in  his  life  time,  intrusted  the  management  and  ap- 
plication of  this  sacred  fund  to  Benjamin  L.  Lear,  Esq.  of  Washington  City,  and 
tMie  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  we  are  authorised  to  state,  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  fund,  upon  the  principles  recommended  at  the  above  meeting,  and 
adopted  by  the  trustees,  received  the  decided  approbation  of  Mr.  Jefferson.** 

Geneva  GoMelte. 

LIVINGSTON   COUNTY   HIGH   SCHOOL. G£NESEOy  NKW  YORK. 

The  Committee  designated  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  Livngtton  Comity 
High  School,  have  chosen  a  scite  for  the  buildiogs  of  this  institution,  near  the  oid 
Town  House,  on  the  eminence,  about  half  a  mSe  east  of  the  main  street  w  tbi» 
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^age ;  and  we  are  happj  to  state  that  such  proposals  have  bees  receiTed  as 
will,  in  all  probability,  enable  the  committee  to  close,  within  a  short  tin>e 
a  contract  for  their  erection.  We  understand  that  every  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  use  of  a  school  upon  this  plan,  will  be  procured,  and  every  arrangement  made 
Ibr  the  commencement  of  the  school  so  soon  as  the  boildinji^  shall  be  completed. 

When  the  general  health  of  this  villa^  is  considered — its  location,  and  its  ex* 
emption  from  the  many  allurements  to  dissipation  to  which  students  are  exposed  in 
cities  and  larger  towns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  place  better  fitted  for  a  literary 
institution,  can  nowhere  be  found.  A  more  beautiful  site  for  the  buildings  ran 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  prospect  from  tliis  eminence  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
■tate.  Genesto  Journal, 

PHTSICAL   CULTURE   AND   MEDICAL   ADMONITION'. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  inform  our  readers  of  a  periodical  paper  to  be 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  above  objects.  The  Medical  Intelligencer  has,  we  under- 
stand, passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Coffin,  whose  intention  is  to  make  it  a 
▼ehicle  o^  useful  information,  as  acceptable  to  parents,  and  to  tiie  community  at 
large,  as  to  physicians.  The  abilities  and  .other  qualifications  of  the  new  editor, 
are  extensively  known  and  appreciated :  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
having  cootrihuted  to  the  pages  of  our  Journal  most  of  the  articles  on  physical 
education,  would  make  it  superfluous  or  improper  to  dwell  on  this  point. 

The  mo4<t  material  deficiency,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  existed  in  prevailing  sys* 
tems  of  education,  is  the  want  of  instruction  regarding  man^s  corporeal  structure 
and  capacities.  Most  of  those  acts  or  habits  of  imprudence,  which  we  daily  see 
laying  the  foundation  of  fatal  disease  in  persons  of  every  condition  in  Kfe,  proceed 
from  a  want  of  information  respecting  the  human  frame,  and  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing and  improving  health.  The  attention  now  so  generally  excited  on  the  subject  of 
physical  education  will,  no  doubt,  diminish  the  deplorable  frequency  of  such  cases, 
by  furnishing  means  and  opportunities  for  invigorating  the  body,  and  protecting  it 
from  injury.  More  than  tliis,  however,  is  needed.  Implements  and  a  ready  hand 
are  good  things ;  bnt  they  can  effect  nothing  without  intelligence  to  guide  them. 
So  it  is  in  the  culture  of  health :  opportunities  and  means  of  exercise  are  valuable; 
— but  a  well  informed  mind  is  requisite  in  order  to  use  these  to  advantage.  Man^s 
physical  formation  and  habits  were  obviously  designed  to  furnish  sources  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  education,  we  repeat  it,  is  seriously  defective,  while  it  leaves  him  un- 
acquainted with  the  structure  of  his  body,  the  proper  methods  of  enlarging  its  ca- 
pacities, and  of  improving  and  prolonging  its  powers  of  action. 

In  every  seminary,  this  subject  ou^ht  to  receive  attention,  as  a  branch  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  of  practical  instruction. 

The  Medical  Intelligencer,  in  its  new  furm,  will,  in  the  mean  time,  supply  the 
requisite  information  to  families  and  individuals  ;  as  it  will  contain  the  useful  ele* 
ments  of  medical  science,  in  a  popular  and  intelligible  form.  That  this  paper 
may  be  rendered  equally  instructive  and  interesting,  will  be  evident  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  enjoyed  opportunities  of  attending  the  course  of  lectures  on  the 
physiology  of  man,  delivered  last  winter,  by  Drs.  Ware  and  Bradford. 

COLLEGE   COMMENCEMENTS,    1826. 

The  great  number  of  these  interesting  exhibitions  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to 
enter  into  them  in  detail.  The  general  impression  produced  by  them  seems  to 
have  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  literature  and  creditable  to  the  character 
of  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Our  want  of  room  for  particulars 
we  regret  the  less  from  hearing  that  a  sort  of  Annual  Register  of  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  is  about  to  be  published  by  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts. 
VOL.  I.  80 
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fhanklin  high  school. — Philadelphia. 

The  Fraokfio  High  School  is  now  opened  under  the  most  flatterinfr  prof- 
pects.  The  room  appropriated  by  (he  Institute  is  very  large,  and  wf:ll  cal- 
culated for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  It  is  fumi-hed,  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved  plan,  with  desks  capable  of  holding:  two  pupils  each,  and  arranged  ia 
lows  leaving  passages  between  them.  At  these  desks  d04  pupils  can  be  seated. 
In  the  recitation  rooms,  which  adjoin  the  great  room,  there  are  circular  «eat8  aod 
tables,  at  which  the  lessons  are  heard.  To  prevent  noise,  the  rooms  and  tlie  stairs 
are  covered  with  thick  carpeting. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  was  252  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  school  will  «oofi  be  supplied  with  the  whole  number 
which  the  rooms  can  accommodate.^  JVa/.  Gas. 

RENSSELAER   SCHOOL. — TROT,   N.  T. 

Circular  to  the  Cilizens  of  Villages  and  School  Districts, 

A  plan  has  been  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Alba- 
ny, for  extending  to  every  class  of  citiiens  the  benefits  of  those  departments  ot 
scientific  knowledge,  which  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life. 

For  this  purpose  young  gentlemen  are  prepared  for  giving  instruction  upon  bis 
plan,  at  a  school  established  by  himself  for  this  and  for  other  objects,  in  Troy, 
JN.  Y.  in  the  year  1824,  which  was  incorporated  by  a  legislative  act,  in  March 
1826.  These  instructers  are  sent  to  different  districts,  with  directions  to  conduct 
courses  of  instructwn  as  follows : 

They  are  to  give  lectures  on  the  evenngs  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
to  popular  classes,  on  experimental  Chemistry,  with  its  applications.  Young  gen- 
tlemen, from  four  to  ten  in  number,  selected  by  the  evening  class,  are  to  be  taught 
upon  the  Rensselaer  plan  ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  present  and  assist  in  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  evening  lectures  and  experiments,  which  they  are  severally  to  repeat 
in  the  form  of  experimental  lectures  on  the  following  days.  The  schoolmaster  of 
the  district  ought  always  to  be  one  of  the  experimental  class. 

By  this  method,  several  residents  may  be  qualified,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  for 
instructing  others  ;  so  that  every  individual  of  every  vocation  may,  in  a  few  yearsi 
become  familiar  with  the  principles  and  manipulations  of  experimental  chemistry, 
with  their  applications  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  agriculture  and 
the  other  various  concerns  of  life,  witln  ut  any  material  loss  of  time. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  not  litnited  to  chemistry.  Natural  phila«ophy  and 
natural  history  will  be  taught  on  different  evenings  upon  the  same  plan  Those 
who  attend  the  popular  course,  will  be  compensated  by  much  pieii«ure  and  profit ; 
though  the  principal  object  should  be  to  qualify  a  number  of  residents  in  every 
district  for  perpetuating  the  practical  sciences  among  those  whom  they  will  aid 
most  in  all  their  important  operations.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  disinterested  mu- 
nificence of  the  patron  of  this  plan  of  education,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  evf*rj 
individual  to  whom  it  is  made  known,  and  that  sufficient  sums  will  be  pnid  by 
those  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  attend  the  Evening  Course  of  lectures,  to  defray 
the  expenses  necessary  for  instructing  the  experimental  class. 

Chemical  apparatus  is  now  so  far  simplified,  and  collections  in  Natural  Histo- 
ry are  now  so  easily  obtained,  that  any  school  district  can  ufford  the  necessary 
expense  for  perpetuating  these  sciences.  Fifty  dollars  will  procure  apparatiM 
and  specimens  for  giving  a  very  profitable  course  in  chemistry,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  natural  history,  with  their  application  to  agriculture,  domestic  economy, 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  One  hundred  and  fiAy  dollars,  economically  expend- 
ed in  procuring  apparatus,  &c.  will  be  sufficient  for  a  course  as  full  as  any  school 
district  will  need.  Where  the  districts  are  very  small,  four  or  five,  or  any  other 
convenient  number,  may  unite  and  fit  up  a  laboratory  in  a  central  situation, 
where  a  definite  nomtier  from  each  school  may  be  taught  annually,  until  every 
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ywattk  in  mdk  district  shall  become  experimentallj  acquamted  with  thoie  vaeM 
•ciences,  aod  with  their  applicatioo  to  dailj  exigencies. 

Though  this  ondertakiog  is  of  vast  importance  in  its  tendeociet^  it  is  nnquestioo- 
ably  practicable,  bhould  it  succeed,  it  must  n^essarily  improve  the  state  of  so- 
ciety more  than  any  other  scheme  hitherto  proposed.  When  the  human  mind 
7e^eives  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  immediately  withdrawn  from 
all  viciovs  and  frivolous  pursuits.  No  one  will  question  the  correctness  of  tb« 
often  repeated  saying,  that  *^  the  next  step  to  the  contemplation  of  Nattire,  is  that 
of  Nature's  God." 

Samuel  Hlatchford,  President ;  Amos  Eaton,  Lewis  C.  Beck,  Professors. 

Rensselaer  School,  Troy,  N.  T.  June  17,  1826. — Geneva  OoMttie. 

GTMNASIUM    IN   BOSTON. 

This  valuable  acquisition  to  the  city  is  noir  open  ;  and,  from  the  large  number 
of  pupils  of  various  ages,  and  the  high  gratification  it  seems  to  afford,  it  promise* 
to  meet  if  not  sui pass  the  expectations  formed  of  its  usefulness. 


NOTICES. 

WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION. 

Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy :  comprising  the  Theory  of  Morals 
and  Practical  Ethics.  By  John  L.  Parkhurst.  Concord,  N.  H.  1825. 
l2mo.  pp.  257. 

This  work  is  written  with  much  of  the  zeal  of  one  who  regards  the  christian 
revelation  as  the  source  of  all  pure  morality,  and  who  wbhes  to  make  ethics  the 
avenue  to  truth  as  exhibited  in  the  scriptures.  The  whole  character  ofthe  work 
is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  :  it  is  familiar  and  unassuming  in  thought  and  tan- 
kage, and  simple  and  intelfigible  in  its  arrangement.  The  author's  intentions 
are  highly  laudable ;  bat  his  success  would  have  been  greater,  we  think,  had  his 
mind  previously  undergone  a  more  rigid  discipline  on  the  elements  of  intellectual 
philosophy — the  basis  of  the  science  on  which  he  treats.  His  work  is  now  a  very 
good  popular  essay  on  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  it  might  have  been 
made  something  more :  it  mignt  have  been  rendered  a  work  of  philosophic  rank 
and  merit. 

As  a  reading  book  for  families  and  schools,  the  Elements  will  be  venr  useful  io 
the  way  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  mind,  and  placing  the  duties  of  life  on  an 
'elevated  basis. 

The  chapter  on  Emulation  and  Ambition  will,  we  hope,  do  much  good  among 
teachers.  It  speaks  plainly  on  the  evils  arising  from  emulation,  and  the  attempts 
commonly  made  in  schools  and  other  seminaries,  to  clothe  it  in  the  garb  of 
an  angel  of  light,  while  in  reality  it  is  only  a  specious  modification  of  sel- 
fishness.— In  this  part  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  work,  however,  there  would  have 
been  more  clearness  and  more  directness,  had  he  set  out  with  discriminating  be* 
tween  emulation,  and  that  virtuous  desire  of  meriting  approbation,  which  mingles 
love  and  respect  for  others  with  all  movements  of  the  mind  which  revert  to  Fclf. 
That  the  desire  of  approbation  is  a  pure  principle  of  action,  which  may  be  suc- 
cessfully Transferred  to  the  aid  of  instruction,  needs  no  demonstration  to  tho»e  who 
remember  that  it  enters  into  the  impulse  to  duty  towards  parentft,  and  benefactors, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  And  every  teacher  who  cultivates  it  attentive- 
ly and  judiciously,  will  find  it  much  more  generally  applicable,  and  more  pro* 
<ductive,  too,  of  good  results,  than  the  selfish  principle  of  emulation. 
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On  the  whole  this  work  u  one  which  may  do  exteosire  good,— a  Ugfaer  pnte 
than  could  have  beeo  meiited  by  a  work  of  more  disiiogidabed  ioteMecCiial 
rank,  bat  of  a  less  decidedly  religioiifl  character. 

The  Juvenile  Philosopher;  or  Youth's  Manual  of  Pbilosopbjr*  In 
four  pans:  Parti.  Natural  Philosophy.  Part  II.  Astronomy.  Part 
III.  Chemistry.  Part  IV.  PhyStology.  Second  revised  edition.  En- 
larged, and  adapted  to  (be  use  of  Schools  and  Juvenile  Readers.  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.  1826.     18mo.  pp.  372. 

*  As  a  tchool  book  the  Juvenile  Philosopher  was  not  intended  to  supenede  anj 
work  of  real  nnerit,  bat  rather  to  supply  a  supposed  deticieocj ;  to  furnish  schools 
with  a  convenient  and  cheap  manual  relating  to  the  eUmenis  of  natwral  teienee — 
subjects  too  much  neglected  in  the  education  of  youth.  That  these  sabjecti 
ought  to  be  more  generally  studied,  mast  be  evident  to  all  who  consicJer  the  pe- 
culiar aptitude  of  most  cmldren  and  youth  to  examine  the  objects  of  nature,  and 
iavcstigate  her  operations ;  who  consider  the  importance  of  early  habituating 
jTouth,  not  only  to  be  accurate  observers  of  facts,  but  also  to  reflect  on  what  they 
observe ;  to  reason  and  judge  correctly  ;  to  draw  useful  conclusions  and  deriv* 
salutary  impressions  from  their  observations  :  when  it  is  also  considered  how  many, 
for  want  of  seasonable  instruction,  grow  to  manhood  ignorant  of  the  names,  prop- 
erties and  uses  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  and  useful  objects  in  creatioa->igno« 
rant  of  the  structure  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  and  of  their  own  persons  ;  and 
remain  through  life  incapable  of  discoursing,  in  appropriate  terms,  of  these  sub- 
jects.' 

The  object  of  this  school  book  is  an  excellent  one  ;  and  its  execution  is  very 
creditable  both  to  the  compiler  and  the  publishers.  A  dictionary  embraciog  the 
scientific  terms  used  in  the  work,  and  the  addition  of  marginal  questions,  woald, 
we  think,  be  serviceable  in  a  future  edition.  In  the  meantime,  the  papiPs  de- 
pendence for  these  advantages  must  be  on  his  teacher ;  who  should  furnish,  aa 
far  as  practicable,  the  illustrations  which  such  a  text-book  requires,  not  merely 
in  the  way  of  oral  explanation,  but  by  performing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  ex- 
periments, or  by  aiding  the  pupils  in  their  attempts  at  the  same  thing.  The  lat- 
ter method  will  be  found  more  entertaining  to  the  pupils,  and  not  lets  usefol  i 
whilst  it  will  save  time  to  the  inst meter. 

The  Juvenile  Philosopher  is  entitled,  we  think,  to  a  place  in  every  school ;  as  it 
furnishes  an  uncommon  quantity  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  useful  io  all 
situations  in  Kfe. 

Geography  for  Beginners :  or  the  Instructer's  Assistant  in  giving  First 
Lessons  from  Maps,  in  the  style  of  Familiar  Conversation.  Accom- 
panied with  an  Atlas.  Being  intended  as  the  first,  or  Introductory 
Book,  to  a  series  of  Geographical  Works,  by  William  C.  Woodbridge, 
and  Emma  Willard ;  of  which,  the  second  book  is  entitled  *  The  Rudi* 
ments  of  Geography,'  tbe  third  book,  *  Universal  Geography.*  By 
Emma  Willard,  Principal  of  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Hartford,  1826. 
18mo.  pp.  110. 

This  if  a  fair  attempt  at  rational,  intelligible,  and  practical  instruction.  Veij 
young  children  may  here  acquire  some  just  and  accurate  notions — not  of  the 
magnitude  or  distance  of  the  sun  or  of  Herschel,  but  of  the  more  remarkable  and 
interesting  features  of  the  topography  of  their  vicinity,  and  the  geography  of 
their  own  country  ;  from  which  they  proceed  to  that  of  foreign  regions,  compa- 
ring, as  they  go  on,  everv  object  that  is  laid  before  them  in  the  Ikkml,  with  some- 
thing within  the  range  of  their  own  -observation. 

Thb  little  work,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  mother  or  primary  teacher,  may 
put  a  child  in  possession  of  more  useful  information  than  is  to  be  found  io  most  o( 
the  larger  geographies  j^oot  that  it  offers  such  a  multitude  of  factii  but  that  it 
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i^ts  the  ftoBBifiar,  the  iotelfigiblef  the  hnpoituitf^tbofe  which  will  make  prac- 
f&cal  readef«,  practical  thiokere^  and  utefal  ageota  od  the  stage  of  actual  hfe. 

But  we  would  rather  have  the  writer  speak  for  herself. 

*  Authors  havf  heretofore  appeared  to  thiok  that  if  thej  wrote  a  geograpfayf 
tbejr  must  make  out  an  entire  system.  A  book  for  children  must  be  small,  and 
bence  they  have  stated  more  and  more  in  generals,  as  they  have  gone  downwarda 
in  the  scale  of  age.  This  coarse  appears  to  me  the  reverse  of  that  which  the 
structure  of  the  miod  requires.  The  author  here  only  begins  to  teach  the  science* 
She  has  been  desirous  that  the  child  should  understand  as  he  goes,  rather  than 
that  he  should  go  far.  To  accomplish  the  object  of  making  the  pupils  understand 
the  subject,  the  author  has  here  entirely  departed  froittthe  common  arrangement. 
Instead  of  commencing  the  study  of  maps  with  the  map  of  the  world,  which  is 
much  the  most  diflicult  for  a  child  to  understand,  the  pupil  here  begins,  in  the 
most  simple  manner  imaginable,  to  draw  the  map  of  hu  own  town.  From  thia 
he  goes  to  a  map  of  the  United  States,  merely  containing  the  boundaries  of  tiM 
•tates,  then  to  one  on  the  common  plan,  and  last  in  the  course  he  takes  the  map 
of  the  world ;  omitting  till  this  time  the  subject  of  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
author  having  found  the  subject  of  latitude  the  most  difficult  part  of  her  task,,  baa 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  her  work  to  it;  but  no  more  than  in  her  opin- 
ion is  required  by  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  this  ground  work  of 'the  whole 
science.  She  has  left  the  subjects  of  religion,  government,  Sic,  entirely  untouch* 
ed.  This  work  is  large  enough  to  begin  with.  A  child  of  good  abilities,  with  the 
opportunities  of  instruction  afforded  by  a  common  school,  will  do  well  to  learn  it 
thoroughly  in  a  year ;  and  by  this  time  his  book  will  be  worn  out,  and  one  of  a 
new  kind,  like  the  second  part  of  this  system,  will  please  him  better.  A  few 
pages  might  be  added,  giving  a  short  general  view  of  these  subjects.  These 
pages,  a  child  might,  indeed,  commit  to  memory,  but,  conveying  no  ade<^te 
ideas  to  his  mind,  they  would,  in  the  esthnation  of  the  author,  be  much  worse  than 
nothing.  They  would  give  to  the  child  the  bad  habit  of  using  without  inquiry, 
words  of  whose  import  he  is  ignorant.  The  general  tendency  of  these  passages 
would  be  to  give  him  a  disgust  for  study  ;  the  particular  effect,  as  regards  the 
subjects  thus  treated,  would  be  to  make  him  suppose  that  he  had  gained  what  he 
still  needed  to  acquire,  while  it  took  awa v  the  zest  of  novelty. 

The  author  has  here  adopted  a  method  of  comparing  and  classifying,  which,  so 
far  a9  her  knowledge  extends,  is  new  and  original.  In  this  work,  no  principle, 
stated  as  important  in  a  former  one,  is  abandoned ;  but  the  system  is  supposed  to 
be  simplified,  and  therefore  improved.  Taking  from  our  own  country  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  objects  belonging  to  other  countries,  is,  as  the  author  be- 
lieves, the  order  in  which  the  mind  naturally  proceeds.  We  always  reckon  the 
unknown  from  the  known. 

Another  advantage  in  the  classifications  on  this  plan  is,  that  one  single  number 
is  the  key  to  a  whole  subject,  and  this  key  can  give  the  absolute  as  well  as  the 
comparative  size.  For  example,  the  number  4  placed  near  a  river,  indicates  that 
the  river  is  4  times  the  length  of  Connecticut  river.  The  length  of  tliat  river 
being  reckoned  at  400  noiles,  we  have  at  once  the  real  as  well  as  the  comparative 
length  of  the  river.  On  this  plan,  the  numbers  on  the  map  express  a  direct,  but 
on  our  former  plan,  an  inverse,  ratio.  That  is,  in  the  case  of  rivers,  on  the  plan 
here  adopted,  the  larger  the  river,  the  large^  the  number  placed  near  it ;  on  the 
otlier  system,  the  larger  the  rivers  the  sm&Uer  the  number.^ 

Mrs.  Willard  is,  we  presume,  extensively  known  to  our  readers  as  a  lady  of 
distinguished  ability  and  uncommon  experience  in  this  department  of  instruction. 
She  has  labored  successfully  in  the  higher  branches  of  education ;  but  her  present 
effort  possesses  an  originality  of  plan,  and  philosophic  justness  of  conception  regard- 
ing the  objects  of  education,  and  the  culture  of  the  infant  mind,  which  will  neither 
be  found  less  acceptable  nor  less  useful,  that  they  have  been  devoted  to  an  ele- 
mentary department  of  common  instruction. 

The  editor  of  this  Journal  has,  in  common  with  others,  been  deemed  sanguine  in 
the  persuasion  that  geography  and  history  can  be  taught  in  the  matter  of  fact 
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Oo  the  whole  thii  work  is  one  which  may  do  exteoaire  good,-*«  holier  pfite 
than  coald  baTe  been  mefited  bj  a  work  of  moce  disUngoiriicd  inteVectaal 
rank,  but  of  a  less  decidedJj  reKgioas  character. 

The  Juvenile  Philosopher;  or  Youth's  Manual  of  Pbilo8opbj«  la 
four  pans:  Parti.  Natural  Philosophy.  Part  II.  Astrooooij.  Part 
III.  Chemistry.  Part  IV.  Physffology.  Second  revised  etiitioii.  En- 
larged, and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Juvenile  Readers.  Ge* 
neva,  N.  Y.  1826.     ISroo.  pp.  372. 

^  Aa  a  aehooi  book  the  Joveoile  Philosoplier  was  not  inteoded  to  supersede  any 
work  of  real  merit,  hot  rather  to  supply  arappoced  deticieiiry ;  to  famish  schools 
with  a  cooTeoiefit  and  cheap  maoaal  relating  to  tbe  eUmaUt  of  naiurai  xienee — 
subjects  too  much  neglected  in  the  education  of  youth.  That  these  subjects 
ought  to  be  Diore  generally  studied,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  conskler  tbe  pe- 
culiar aptitude  oT  most  c&ldren  and  youth  to  examine  the  objects  of  nature,  and 
investigate  her  operations ;  who  consider  the  importance  of  early  bahituatio^ 
youth,  not  only  to  be  accurate  observers  of  tacts,  but  also  to  reflect  on  what  they 
observe ;  to  reason  and  judge  correctly ;  to  draw  useful  coochiaoos  and  derive 
salutary  impressions  from  their  observations  :  when  it  is  also  considered  how  aiaay, 
for  want  of  seasonable  instruction,  grow  to  manhood  ignorant  of  the  names,  prop- 
erties and  uses  of  some  of  the  most  famifiar  and  useful  objects  in  creation^— igno- 
rant of  the  structure  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  and  of  their  own  persons  ;  and 
remain  through  life  incapable  of  discoursing,  in  appropriate  terms,  of  these  sub- 
jects.' 

The  object  of  this  school  book  is  an  excellent  one ;  and  its  execution  is  very 
creditable  both  to  the  compiler  and  the  publishers.  A  dictionary  emiiracing  the 
scientific  terms  used  in  the  work,  and  the  addition  of  marginal  quettioos,  wonldy 
we  think,  be  serviceable  in  a  future  edition.  In  the  meantime,  the  pupiTs  de- 
pendence for  the«e  advantages  must  be  oo  bb  teacher ;  who  should  (uraish,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  illustrations  which  such  a  text>book  requires,  DOt  merely 
in  tbe  way  of  oralexplanatkxi,  hut  by  performing  as  many  as  poerible  of  tbe  ex- 
periments, or  by  aiding  the  pupils  in  their  attempts  at  the  same  thing.  The  lat* 
ter  method  will  be  found  more  entertaining  to  the  pupils,  and  not  km  mclul  t 
whibt  it  will  save  time  to  the  instructer. 

The  Juvenile  Philosopher  is  entitled,  we  think,  to  a  place  in  every  school ;  as  it 
furnishes  an  uncommon  quantity  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  weftd  in  all 
situations  in  lifo. 

Geography  for  Beginners :  or  the  Instructer^s  Assistant  in  giving  First 
Lessons  from  Maps,  in  the  style  of  Familiar  Conversation.  Accom- 
panied with  an  Atlas.  Being  intended  as  the  first,  or  Introductory 
Book,  to  a  series  of  Geographical  Works,  by  William  C.  Woodbridge» 
and  Emma  Willard ;  of  which,  the  second  book  is  entitled  *  The  Rudi- 
ments of  Geography,'  the  third  book,  *  Universal  Gec^raphy.'  By 
Emma  Willard,  Principal  of  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Hartford,  1826. 
18mo.  pp.  110. 

This  is  a  fair  attempt  at  rational,  intelligible,  and  practical  instroctioB.  Very 
young  children  may  li^re  acquire  some  just  and  accurate  notions — not  of  the 
magmtude  or  distance  of  tbe  sun  or  of  Herschel,  but  of  the  oiore  remarkal>le  and 
interesting  features  of  the  topography  of  their  vicinity,  and  tbe  geography  of 
their  own  country ;  from  which  Ibey  proceed  to  that  of  foreign  regiooa,  compa- 
ring, as  they  go  oo,  evenr  object  that  is  lakl  before  them  in  tbe  boc3c,  with  some- 
tbing  within  the  range  of  their  own  observatioo. 

This  little  work,  in  the  bands  of  an  intelligent  mother  or  primary  teacher,  may 
DBt  m  dbSd  m  possession  of  more  useful  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of 
St  kigtr  fcographiei  ;*Bot  that  it  offers  such  a  multitude  of  foctS|  bvl  that  it 
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i^ts  the  fln^Kar)  the  ioteHigible,  the  nnpor(tnt,-i>tbote  which  will  make  pric- 
Ikal  readerif  practical  thinkera,  and  useful  araitf  od  the  itage  of  actual  Ufc 

Bat  we  would  rather  have  the  writer  speak  for  beraelf. 

^  Authors  havf  heretofore  appeared  to  think  that  if  thej  wrote  a  geographjf 
tbej  must  make  out  an  entire  system.  A  book  fi>r  children  must  be  small^  and 
hence  they  have  stated  more  and  more  in  g^enerals,  as  tbej  have  gone  downwarda 
in  the  scale  of  age.  Thb  course  appears  to  me  the  reverse  of  that  which  the 
ftmcture  of  the  mind  requires.  The  author  here  only  begins  to  teach  the  science* 
She  has  been  desirous  that  the  child  should  understand  as  he  goes,  ratlier  than 
that  he  should  go  far.  To  accomplish  the  object  of  making  the  pupib  understand 
the  subject,  the  author  has  here  entirely  departed  frond  the  conunon  arrangement. 
Instead  of  commencing  the  study  of  maps  with  the  map  of  the  world,  which  ii 
much  the  most  difficult  for  a  child  to  understand,  the  pupil  here  begins,  in  the 
most  simple  manner  imaginable,  to  draw  the  map  of  his  own  town.  From  thit 
he  goes  to  a  map  of  the  United  States,  merely  containing  the  boundaries  of  tbm 
states,  then  to  one  on  the  common  plan,  and  last  in  the  course  he  takes  the  map 
of  the  world ;  omitting  till  this  time  the  subject  of  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
author  having  found  the  subject  of  latitude  the  most  difficult  part  of  her  task,,  bat 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  her  work  to  it;  but  no  more  than  in  her  opin* 
k>n  is  required  by  the  difficultjr  and  importance  of  this  ground  work  of 'the  whole 
science.  She  has  left  the  subjects  of  religion,  government,  &c.  entirely  untouch- 
ed. This  work  is  large  enough  to  begin  with.  A  child  of  good  abilities,  with  the 
qiportunities  of  instruction  afforded  by  a  common  school,  will  do  well  to  lean  it 
thoroughly  in  a  year ;  and  by  this  tinae  his  book  will  be  worn  out,  and  one  of  a 
new  kind,  like  the  second  part  of  this  system,  will  please  him  better.  A  few 
pages  might  be  added,  giving  a  short  general  view  of  these  subjects.  These 
pages,  a  child  might,  indeed,  commit  to  memory,  but,  conveying  no  adequate 
ideas  to  his  mind,  they  would,  in  the  estimation  of  the  author,  be  much  worse  thao 
nothing.  They  would  give  to  the  child  the  bad  habit  of  using  without  inquiry, 
words  of  whose  import  he  is  ignorant.  The  general  tendency  of  these  passagea 
would  be  to  give  him  a  disgust  for  study  ;  the  particular  effect,  as  regards  the 
subjects  thus  treated,  would  be  to  make  him  suppose  that  he  had  gained  what  he 
still  needed  to  acquire,  while  it  took  awa v  the  zest  of  novelty. 

The  author  has  here  adopted  a  method  of  comparing  and  classifying,  which,  so 
far  ai  her  knowledge  extends,  is  new  and  original.  In  this  work,  no  principle, 
stated  as  important  in  a  former  one,  is  abandoned ;  but  the  system  is  supposed  to 
be  simplified,  and  therefore  improved.  Taking  from  our  own  country  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  objects  belonging  to  other  countries,  is,  as  the  author  be- 
lieves, the  order  in  which  the  mind  naturally  proceeds.  We  always  reckon  the 
unknown  from  the  known. 

Another  advantage  in  the  classifications  on  thu  plan  is,  that  one  single  number 
is  the  key  to  a  whole  subject,  and  this  key  can  give  the  absolute  as  well  as  the 
comparative  size.  For  example,  the  number  4  placed  near  a  river,  indicates  that 
the  river  is  4  times  the  length  of  Connecticut  river.  The  length  of  tliat  rivet 
being  reckoned  at  400  miles,  we  have  at  once  the  real  a^  well  as  the  comparative 
length  of  the  river.  On  this  plan,  the  numbers  on  the  map  express  a  direct,  but 
on  our  former  plan,  an  inverse,  ratk>.  That  is,  in  the  case  of  rivers,  on  the  plan 
here  adopted,  the  larger  the  river,  the  target  the  number  placed  near  it ;  on  the 
otiier  system,  the  larger  the  rivers  the  smaller  the  number.^ 

^  Mrs.  Willard  is,  we  presume,  extensively  known  to  our  readers  as  a  lady  of 
distinguished  ability  and  uncommon  experience  in  this  department  of  instruction. 
She  has  labored  successfully  in  the  higher  branches  of  education ;  but  her  present 
effort  possesses  an  originality  of  plan,  and  philosophic  justness  of  conception  regard- 
ing the  objects  of  education,  and  the  culture  of  the  infant  mind,  which  will  neitlier 
be  found  less  acceptable  nor  less  useful,  that  they  have  l>een  devoted  to  an  ele- 
mentary department  of  common  instruction. 

The  editor  of  this  Journal  has,  in  common  with  others,  been  deemed  sanguine  in 
the  persuasion  that  geography  and  history  can  be  taught  in  the  matter  of  fact 
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way  be  hu  so  often  inctilcated.    Here  is  a  fair  opportuoity  of  biiii|;iiig  his  me 
thod  to  the  test.    Let  atteotiTe  partnU  trj  the  use  of  this  little  work  with  their, 
children,  at  home,  and  ascertain  whether  geography  can  be  taught  in  a  purelj 
practicaJ  and  popular  way  in  the  very  first  stages  of  education. 

In  one  point  ol  view,  the  Geogiephy  for  Beginners  must  be  useful  to  aU  instmct* 
ers  of  young  children :  it  gives  fiill  and  simple  and  pleasing  explanations  of  maps  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  theory  of  education  on  which  it  is  found« 
ed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  very  serviceable  to  the  class  of  learners  it  is  meant  to  ia- 
fltmct. 

Ad  Epitome  of  Geography,  with  an  Atlas.  By  J.  £.  Worcester. 
Boston,  1&26.     ]8mo. 

Instnicteri  who  have  made  use  of  this  author's  Elements  of  Geography,  have 
hitherto  taught  their  younger  scholars  from  a  compendium  written  by  a  different 
author  and  on  a  different  plan.  This  jarring  in  the  stages  of  ioitruction  is  a  se» 
rious  disadvantage  to  the  young  as  their  minds  are  neither  sufficiently  compreheo* 
sive  iior  well  furnished  to  make  due  allowances  or  reconcile  apparent  contradic- 
tioos. 

That  the  Epitome  will  be  found  thoroughly  accurate  in  details  the  character  of 
Mr.  Worcester  is  a  sufficient  pledge :  it  is  likely  to  prove  highly  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive  to  young  learners ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  speedily  introduced 
in  all  common  schools.  Many  of  the  current  abridgements  of  g<^oeraphy  are  fine* 
]y  adapted,  in  many  respects,  to  intelligible  and  practical  instruction ;  but  do  not 
contain  the  quantity  not  the  accuracy  of  information,  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  even  in  common  schools.  Mr.  Worcester's  little  book  will  be 
found  valuable  in  this  respect  from  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  judgement  ex* 
ercieed  in  selection. 

We  would  mention  as  particularly  entitled  to  commendation  the  neat  and  sys- 
tematic Tables  contained  in  the  Alias.  The  author's  views  and  plan  in  this  work, 
however,  will  be  rendered  more  distinct  by  his  own  statements  in  the  preface. 

^  The  work  entitled  Eiemmit  of  Otographyy  Antunt  and  Modern^  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  Epitome,  is  adapted  to  the  u^e  of  academies  and  the  higher  scboob, 
and  to  pupils  somewhat  advanced  in  their  education  i  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
adopted  by  several  colleges  among  the  books  which  are  required  to  be  studied 
before  entering  on  a  collegiate  c  ourse. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  preparing  this  Epitome  has  been  to  furnish  a  manual 
adapted  to  the  use  of  pupils  of  an  early  age,  who  may  afterwards  study  the  larger 
work,  and  also  to  a  numerous  class  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  whose  meana 
of  education  are  too  limited  to  admit  of  their  studying  thoroughly,  while  at 
school,  a  more  extended  treatise.' 

The  Epitome  it  will  be  perceived  therefore  is  intended  for  a  diflerent  class  of 
learners  from  that  for  which  Mrs.  Willard's  is  prepared.     The  former  is  designed 
for  young  learners  of  the  common  age  for  commencing  the  study  of  geographyi 
but  the  latter  may  be  used  with  children  just  leaving  Uie  stage  of  infancy. 

The  Franklin  Primer,  or  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading,  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  Children  ;  composed  and  published  by  a  Com- 
millee,  appointed  for  the  pu^po^je  by  the  School  Convention  of  Frank- 
lin county,  May  25,  1826.    Greenfield,  Massachusetts.    18mo.  pp.  36. 

Amidst  the  indications  of  approaching  legislative  measures  for  elevating  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  common  schools,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  spirit  of 
improvement  at  work  in  narrower  spheres,  and  a  county  convention  of  school  con- 
nTittees  taking  the  business  of  practical  reformation  into  their  own  hands.  This  re- 
sult is  the  more  pleasing  that  it  is  in  the  instance  under  notice  peculiarly  ioccess' 
ful.  The  method  adopted  in  the  Franklin  Primer  is  simple  and  natural.  We 
have  here  no  useless  columns  of  rare  and  hard  words,  which  the  scholar  will  hardly 
meet  again  in  the  course  of  a  Mfe  time's  reading.  The  book  is  arranged  in  leasoot 
so  as  to  present  au  analysis  of  every  portion  of  reading  exerdie :  this  analysis  coo- 
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aiiti  of  an  the  words  io  a  lenoo  placed  over  it  in  columns  for  speUiog.  The  little 
reader  thas  enjoys  the  advantage  of  ^entering  on  his  task  wilh  the  previous  pre- 
paration of  having  spelled  and  syllabled  every  word  in  his  lesson ;  and  should  his 
memory  fail  in  any  word,  he  has  only  to  revert  to  it,  and  recognise  it  in  the  spel- 
ling columns. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  improvements  in  this  branch  of  in- 
itruction,  that  has  hitherto  been  recorded  in  our  Journal. 

One  step  farther  we  would  suggest  to  the  able  author  of  this  Primer ;  (and  it 
would,  we  must  confess,  be  a  wide  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  ;)  but  from 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  his  present  production,  we  gather  assurance 
that  the  suggestion  will  not  be  slighted  by  him. 

May  not  the  order  of  nature  be  followed  a  Kttle  farther ;  and  the  ^  compon- 
tion^  be  made  to  precede  the  ^  analysis* ;  so  as  to  enable  the  child  to  commence 
with  reading  and  descend  to  spelling?  The  infant  does  not  learn  to  recognise  a 
free  as  such  by  studying  first  the  roots,  then  the  trunk,  then  the  twigs,  then  the 
bark,  then  the  leaves.  His  eye  and  his  mind  grasp  the  whole  object,  and  do  not 
descend  to  particulars  till  afterwards  :  be  does  not  analyse  till  compelled  to  do  so. 

To  apply  the  principle  involved  in  this  illustration  to  the  business  of  teaching 
the  art  oif  reading,  is  no  new  thing  in  some  countries  ;  and  in  these  this  method 
has  been  found  invariably  successful.  A  fondness  for  system  is  now  fast  displa- 
cing it ;  but  the  more  modem  plan  neither  teaches  faster  nor  more  thohoughly. 

We  would  not  leave  this  highly  meritorious  production,  without  adverting  to 
its  excellent  adaptation  to  the  minds  of  very  young  children.  AU  ihe  reading 
lessons  are  simple,  easy,  intelHgtble  and  natural  in  their  style ;  and  they  will  pre- 
pare the  little  learner  to  read  with  an  unassuming  and  lively  manneri  in  works  of 
a  higher  order. 

A  Just  Standard  for  pronouncing  the  English  Language  ;  containine 
the  Rudimenis  of  the  English  Language,  arranged  in  Catechetical 
Order  ;  an  Organisation  oftl^e  Alphabet  ;  an  easy  Scheme  of  Spelling 
and  Pronunciation  intermixed  with  easy  Reading  Lessons:  to  which 
are  added,  .some  useful  tables,  with  the  names  of  cities,  counties,  towns^ 
rivers,  lakes,  &c.  in  the  United  States;  and  a  list  of  the  proper  names 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and  pronounced  according  to  the 
best  authorities.  Designed  to  teach  the  Orthography  and  Orthoepy 
of  J.  Walker.  By  Lyman  Cobb.  Revised  Edition.  Ithaoa:  1825 
]8mo   pp.  168. 

This  Spelling  Book  has  peculiar  claims  to  attention.  The  appellation  of  a 
^  Just  Standard^  some  teachers  will  hardly  think  due  to  a  work  which  follows 
Walker  so  rigidly,  io  most  words ;  while  the  advocates  of  Walker  may  point  out 
inconsistent  deviations  from  that  orthoepist,  such  as  e  before  r  being  represented 
as  having  the  sound  of  u  short,  whilst  t  before  r  takes  the  sound  of  e  in  met.  In 
orthography  the  upholding  of  antiquated  final  ky  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  prevail- 
ing usage,  muy  justly  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  Cobb,  might,  we  think,  have  done  a  signal  service  to  education,  by  pub- 
lishing a  corrected  Walker^s  dictionary,  or  a  vocabulary  of  doubtful  and  disputed 
words.  He  has  evidently  bestowed  much  attention  on  such  subjects ;  and  even 
bis  spelling  book  wears  a  formidable  air  of  authority  from  the  labor  and  research 
by  which  it  is  characterised.  The  Tables  annexed  to  this  volume,  are  uncom- 
monly full  and  accurate.  The  whole  work  indeed  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
author's  intelligeoce  and  industry. 

For  our  own  part,  however,  we  confess  we  have  no  great  partiality  to  spelling 
books,  and  think  very  fayorably  of  the  more  recent  plan  of  using  only  a  prinser 
and  then  an  easy  reading  book  of  a  simple  and  intelligible  character ;  .the  little 
scholar  making  bis  own  spelling  book,  by  spelling  every  lesson  he  reads ;  and 
taking  his  pronouncing  lessons  from  the  Dictionary.    Under  the  managemeot  of  a 
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carefol  teacher,  this  will  be  founcl  a  much  more  efficacioas  eoune,  than  endten 
drHBog  00  the  dull  unmeaiuog  columns  of  a  spelliog  book. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Juvenile  Miscellany,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
youth.     Boston  :  September,  1826.         18mo.  pp.  107. 

The  protpectos  of  this  pablicatioo  was  copied  in  our  last :  and  a  slight  and  car* 
•orj  perusal  of  the  first  number  as  our  own  sheets  were  correcting  was  all  the  at- 
tention which  it  was  then  in  our  power  to  devote  to  it.  A  mere  deliberate  read- 
ing, if  it  has  enabled  us  to  detect  what  seem  to  be  some  slight  faults,  has  by  ne 
means  diminished  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  leading  features  of  the  work. 
For  the  Miscellany  will  be  found  to  bear  repernsing,  and  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  respecting  a  Juvenile  book — Is  it  intelli- 
gible  f — may  be  very  safely  put  in  this  case.  Though  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  work  would  be  greatly  aided  in  this  respect  by  assuoiing  a  given  age 
within  which  its  readers  should  be  supposed  to  be.  A  subdivision  in  the  arrange- 
ment would  then  enable  every  young  reader  to  find  something  adapted  to  hit 
capacity.  This  point  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention  from  the  importance  of 
forming  very  early  in  Kfe  a  taste  for  reading—without  which,  whatever  talent 
there  may  be,  there  can  be  no  intelligence. 

The  Miscellany  has  one  very  valuable  recommendation :  it  is  always  inlerest- 
ing  and  often  amusing.  Books  which  must  be  laboriously  perused  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  are  not  likely  to  be  useful  to  Juvenile  readers.  Let  pedagogues  and 
•cholastics  declaim  as  they  may ;  if  children  are  to  receive  instruction  to  ad- 
vantage, it  must  be  given  in  a  pleasing  form.  There  is  throughout  the  work  more 
of  a  happy  blending  of  pleasure  with  profit  than  can  be  found  in  most  books  of 
the  kind. 

The  taste  which  pervades  the  pages  of  the  Miscellany  u  generally  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  though  tacit  influence  on  the  minds  and 
style  of  its  readers.  A  few  improprieties  in  phraseology,  however,  and  errors  m 
the  typography  seem  to  have  escaped  in  the  unavoidabk  confusion  of  a  first  num- 
ber. 

But  it  is  the  moral  influence  of  thb  publication  about  which  parents  will  feel 
most  aniious.  In  this  respect  there  is,  we  thmk,  very  little  to  which  even  a  ngid 
critic  could  object,  and  certainly  much  that  has  a  tendency  to  cherish  what  is 
*  honorable  and  lovely  and  of  good  report.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  editor  of  the  Miscellany  and  her  contributors  have  already 
stamped  on  this  work  a  character  for  useful,  entertaining,  and  elevated  thought^ 
which  creates  high  expectations  for  the  future  numbers,  and  which  lays  a  well- 
founded  claim  on  the  gratitude  and  the  support  of  the  community. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received  since  our  last: 

Emerson^s  Primary  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Willey^s  First  Spelling  Book,  Boe- 
sut^s  Phrase  Book,  and  Word  Book,  b  one  volume.  Cook's  Student's  Companioit, 
Kelley's  American  Instructer,  Bofton  Prize  Book  No.  VI.,  Blake's  Historical 
Reader,  Report  of  the  Ohio  Committee  of  Common  Schools. 

Proposed  Society  of  Eduemiion, 
This  subject,  we  are  gratified  to  find,  is  attracting  the  earnest  attentioo  of  the 
friends  of  improvement  in  various  quarters.  Many  interesting  and  vahiable  let- 
ters have  been  received,  containing  suggestions  of  great  moment.  When  a  few 
more  shall  have  come  to  hand,  we  shall  transcribe  the  substance  of  them,  to  at 
to  give  the  more  important  views  of  all,  in  one  connected  form. 

In  the  meantime,  more  cooununications  might  be  serviceable  to  this  great  ol>* 
^ect,  and  enable  whoever  may  take  the  lead  in  such  ao  ondertaluiif  y  to  cOttdact 
the  business  with  greater  certaioty  of  soccess. 
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ox   THE   SYSTEMS   OF    EDUCATION   ESTABLISHED    IIT   UNIVERSITIES, 
AND   ON   THE   MEANS   OF   IMFROVINO  THEM. 

« 

[From  Professor  Jardine^  OultiQCs  of  Phibsopbical  Education.] 

Tht  Under'graduate  Course^  (amiinued.) 

With  regard,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  writing  of  essays  on  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  lectures,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  considered 
<iB  a  most  fruitful  source  of  improvement,  and  eminently  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  English  colleges.  1  am  perfectly  aware,  that 
essays  arc  proscribed  at  present  in  the  universities  of  England,  and 
in  that  of  Ireland;  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  they  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  subjects  unsuitable  for  very  young  students,  and 
frequently  so  resit Ictcd,  indeed,  as  to  exclude  under-graduates  al- 
together from  competition.  The  great  use  of  this  kind  of  exercise 
must  arise  from  the  skill  with  which  it  is  adapted,  not  only  to  the 
acquirements  and  previous  habits  of  tlie  pupil,  in  the  outset  of  his 
.philosophical  studies,  but  especially  to  his  progress  in  knowledge 
and  maturity  of  talent,  according  as  tlicse  may  happen  to  be  dis- 
played, at  every  subsequent  stage  of  his  advancement.  At  first, 
the  sul)ject  prescribed  ought  to  be  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
susceptible  of  copious  illustration.  The  essay  itself  ought  not  to 
be  long;  and  the  pupil  should  even  be  directed,  in  his  earlier  efibrts, 
iiow  to  distribute  hi.4  inaterials,  and  to  connect  his  paragraphs.  In 
these  acts  of  attention  and  assistance,  we  discover  the  judgement 
and  usefulness  of  the  teacher;  and  in  prosecuting  the  plan  of  essay- 
writing,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  easily  be  carried  within  the 
walls  even  of  the  larger  English  colleges,  a  thousand  occasions 
would  present  themselves  to  the  intelligent  tutor,  for  giving  a 
greater  degree  of  etficiency  to  pur  mode  of  teaching,  than  we  our- 
selves have  ever  been  able  to  attain. 
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The  improvement  of  the  students  in  philosophy,  taste,  and  eoin- 
position,  would  be  promoted  at  once,  and  by  the  same  means. 
Their  natural  abilities  would  receive  regular  and  appropriate  cul- 
ture; and,  what  is  more  valuable  than  all  these  advantages  put  to- 
gether, the  young  men,  taught  in  this  way,  would  acquire  a  force, 
and  ready  use,  of  all  their  intellectual  faculties ;  and  would  be 
qualified  for  higher  pursuits  in  the  paths  of  science,  or  for  engag- 
ing more  successfully  in  the  business  of  active  life.  The  object 
of  the  teacher  who  follows  this  practical  method,  as  I  have  already 
repeatedly  observed,  is  not  so  much  to  qpnvey  kmowledge,  as  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils  an  instrument  for  acquiring  it  by 
their  own  exertions;  not  so  much  to  give  them  an  abstract  view  of 
mind,  in  general,  as  to  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted,  from  ex- 
perience and  reflection,  with  all  its  powers  and  modes  of  operation, 
in  the  acts  of  perceiving,  remembering,  forming  judgements,  con- 
ducting a  process  of  reasoning,  and  generalising  particular  infer- 
ences* He  undertakes  not  to  confer  upon  them  the  riches  of 
learning  to  any  given  amount,  or  of  any  specified  description;  but 
rather  such  a  degree  of  improvement,  ^d  such  a  ready  use  of  their 
intellectual  powers,  as  Uke  the  philosopher's  stone,  will  convert  into 
gold  every  thing  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  the  outset  of  the 
course,  accordingly,  he  regards  knowledge  as  valuable  to  youth, 
on  hardly  any  other  account  than  as  it  constitutes  the  materialB  of 
thinking,  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  practical  system  of  in- 
struction; convinced  that,  if  he  succeed  in  training  his  students 
to  reason,  to  inquire,  to  arrange  their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to 
clothe  them  with  ease  in  a  suitable  form  of  expression,  the  principal 
end  of  an  academical  education  will  assuredly  bd  attained. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from  any  thing  now  stated,  that  the  judi- 
cious perusal  of  select  authors,  even  during  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion, ought  to  be  altogether  disregarded.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lecture  system  when  properly  conducted,  by  frequent  reference  to 
works  connected  with  the  several  subjects  discussed,  necessarily 
leads  to  the  perusal  of  a  variety  of  publications;  and  the  only  danger 
attending  it,  is,  that  the  reading  of  the  students  may  become  desul- 
tory and  promiscuous,  and  consequently  unprofitable*  To  prevent 
this,  I  usually  specify  such  parts  of  every  work  as  ought  to  be  read 
in  the  meantime,  being  those,  of  course,  that  ftre  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  business  in  hand;  requesting  the  young  men  to  postpone  the 
farther  examination  of  its  contents  till  the  ensuing  vacation,  when 
they  have  more  leisure  to  profit  by  such  studies.  During  the  term, 
there  is  no  time  for  extensive  reading,  the  attention  of  the  students 
being  chiefly  taken  up  with  exercises  which  they  have  to  write, 
and  with  preparing  for  the  daily  examinations.  The  lectures,  in- 
deed, so  far  from  precluding  the  advantage  of  private  study,  are 
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meant  to  afford  directions  for  reading:  while  the  practice  of  essay 
writing  carries  with  it,  to  the  student,  a  very  strong  inducement  to 
consult  authors,  both  in  oifder  to  obtain  materials,  and  to  ascertain 
the  justness  of  his  own  conclusions.  The  great  object,  however,  at 
this  stage  of  his  progress,  is  the  improvement  of  his  faculties/  to 
which  mere  reading  is  supposed  to  contribute  but  in  a  subordinate 
degree,  and  is  therefore  not  made  the  principal  part  of  his  occupa- 
tion. 

In  justice,  however,  to  a  system,  of  which  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
point  out  what  appear  to  me  the  defects,  I  may  add,  that  the  Eng* 
lish  plan  of  education  by  means  of  books,  conversation,  and  abridge- 
ments, is  infinitely  superior  to  the  Scots  mode  by  lecture,  whe^  not 
accompanied  with  regular  examinations,  and  a  systematic,  progress- 
ive course  of  themes.  Of  the  latter  mode  of  conducting  philosophi- 
cal education,  if  education  it  ought  to  be  called,  I  am  unwilling  to 
speak  in  terms  which  its  absurdity  suggests  to  my  mind*  But  it  is 
not  to  this  very  imperfect  method  that  I  now  direct  the  attention  of 
the  reader;  and,  while  indulging  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  plan  pur* 
sued  in  the  English  and  Irish  colleges,  I  may  be  permitted  still  far- 
ther to  observe,  that  in  the  subjects  selected  by  the  tutors,  there 
seems  to  be,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  a  neglect  of  mental  philos- 
ophy, and  of  that  natural  logic  which  is  founded  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  intellectual  powers.  In  one  college,  classical  lit- 
erature is  almost  the  sole  study ;  in  another,  mathematics,  and  the 
higher  parts  of  algebra,  engross  all  the  attention;  but  in  scarcely 
any,  do  we  find  a  regular  process  of  intellectual  culture,  going  on^ 
conducted  with  a  reference  to  the  natural  order  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties, their  growth,  their  progress  and  maturity.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  some  dofects,  and  Correcting  some  errors, 
as  upon  the  most  candid  construction  they  appear  to  me,  in  several 
of  our  academical  institutions,  that  I  have  presumed  to  bring  into 
public  notice,  the  plan  of  teaching  the  first  philosophy  class  in  this 
university,  now  firmly  established  from  a  conviction  of  its  useful- 
ness* 

To  give  full  effect,  however,  to  this  method  of  teaching  philoso- 
phy, the  ofHce  of  tutor,  in  the  several  colleges,  ought  to  be  perma- 
nent. Such  an  arrangement  seems  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
in  the  art  of  teaching;  for  this  art,  like  all  others,  being  founded  on 
practice  and  observation,  must  derive,  from  that  quarter,  all  the  im- 
provement of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Upon  the  erroneous  suppo- 
sition, that  the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  the  mere  communication 
of  knowledge,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  wherever  a  person  has  nc- 
quired  a  certain  portion  of  science,  or  literature,  he  is  immediately 
qualified  to  instruct  others.  But  knowledge  and  intellect  are  not 
the  only  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  nor  even  the  most  important. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  experience,  that  th«^ 
most  profound  scientific  attainments,  the  finest  imagination,  and  tho 
most  exquisite  taste,  do  not,  of  themselves,  qualify  their  possessor 
for  becoming  a  discriminating  or  useful  teacher.  The  knowledge 
which  will  most  avail  him,  in  aiding  the  endeavors  of  youth,  is  that 
wfiich  is  drawn  from  a  strict  attention  to  the  developement  of  the 
intellectual  powers  and  habits,  and  from  a  close  and- continued  in- 
tercourse with  his  pupils,  in  all  their  efforts,  in  their  success,  and 
in  their  failure.'^  A  teacher,  no  doubt,  when  he  enters  upon  his 
office,  must  gain  experience  at  the  cost  of  his  students,  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  young  physician  improves  in  skill,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  patients;  but  in  colleges,  where  the  tutors  have  their  eyes  fix- 
ed on  senior  fellowships,  or  church-livings,  from  the  moment  they 
enter  upon  their  duty,  it  is  impossible  that  much  progress  caa  bo 
made  by  them  in  this  difficult  art.  In  tliis  way,  there  is  a  constant 
and  rapid  succession  of  inexperienced  tutors  thrown  into  the  most 
active  department  of  colleges;  and  education,  viewed  in  reference 
to  its  most  important  objects,  never  can  rise  above  a  state  ot'  in.'an- 
cy.  The  tutors  relinquish  their  office,  just  when  they  are  becom- 
ing quaUfied  to  fill  it.  1  he  appointment,  indeed,  according  to  the 
notion  prevalent  in  such  places,  is  seldom  considered  of  high  esti** 
mation;  it  may  be  filled  by  any  one  who  has  been  elected  to  a 
fellowship,  and  it  is  abandoned  by  all,  whenever  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  In  such  circumstances,  then,  we  may  safely  in<er 
there  can  be  nothing  of  that  ardor  and  enthusiasm  so  necessary  to 
carry  a  teacher  through  the  drudgery  of  his  professional  d'lties. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  art  of  education.  The  old  and 
the  inexperienced  quit  the  helm,  and  the  vessel  is  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of  those  who  have  scarcely  made  one  voyage.  In  any  other 
art,  it  would  be  thought  singular  indeed,  if  those  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  teach  it  were  persons  who,  from  their  age  or  practice,  had 
the  fewest  opportunities,  and  the  most  limited  experience,  who 
were  to  continue  in  that  office  only  a  very  short  time,  who  consid- 
ered it  merely  as  a  temporary  employment,  and  who,  moreover, 

*  To  a  hasty  reader  tliere  may  appear  to  he  ideas  stated  fiere  which  are  ua- 
favorable  to  inoDitorial  instruction.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  serve  to  re- 
mind tho«e  who  peruse  these  pages  with  attention  that  the  author  object*  to  the 
brief  term  commonly  assigned  to  the  office  of  tutor  and  to  the  ioexpericnre  neces- 
sarilj  consequent  on  such  an  arrangement.  'I'he  above  remarks  were  not  meant  to 
nppljf  to  a  rotation  of  the  office  of  tutor  in  circumstances  where  every  individual 
is  previously  furnished  with  practice  and  eiperienc«»,  as  would  he  the  rase  on  the 
monitorial  plan,  and  least  of  all  can  the  observations  of  professor  Jardine  apply 
to  cases  where  the  whole  business  of  instruction  is  conducted  under  the  eye  of  the 
professor,  as  would  also  take  place  under  the  new  system,  and  as  actually  took 
place  in  professor  Jardine^s  own  class,  in  the  department  of  composition,  which 
was  conducted  by  mutual  instruction— the  more  accompUsbed  students  su| 
tending  the  leu  advanced«^iSif. 
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iltiring  that  short  time,  so  far  from  having  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
exert  their  talents  to  the  utmost  of.  their  power,  would  have  their 
minds  fixed  on  a  better  situation,  soon  to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  not 
as  the  reward  of  services,  but  as  the  mere  contingent  of  seniority. 
If  this  would  be  thought  absurd  in  every  other  department  of  life, 
why  is  an  exception  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  dilfi- 
cult,  and,  certainly,  not  the  least  important,  of  all  arts,  the  art  of 
teaching. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  urge,  in  support  of  the  present  system,  of 
appointing  tutors,  that  many  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  great  ability  and  success  in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  It 
would  be  wonderful  indeed,  if  among  such  a  number  as  exercise 
that  duty,  and  amid  such  a  variety  of  genius  and  taste  as  must  oc- 
casionally adorn  it,  there  should  not  be  found  some  individuals  pos- 
sessed of  the  proper  qualifications  ;  who  are  seen  to  take  pleas* 
ure  in  communicating  knowledge  to  youth,  and  in  being  instrumental 
in  their  progress;  w1m>  do  not  allow  their  minds  to  be  alienated  from 
their  office  by  future  prospects;  and  who  find,  in  the  consciousness 
of  discharging  a  weighty  obligation,  a  motive  sufficient  to  support 
the  exhausting  labors  with  which  it  is  attended.  Such  instances, 
however,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  system.  They 
are  rather  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  exceptions,  and  as  exhibit- 
ing, in  strong  colors,  the  manifold  advantages  which  would  result 
from  a  mode  of  appointment,  calculated  to  secure  all  the  talent  and 
zeal  of  the  teacher,  for  the  improvement  of  education.  The  lower 
seminaries  all  over  the  country,  are  provided  with  masters  on  a 
better  principle  than  the  colleges  in  either  of  the  English  universi- 
ties. They  are  filled  by  men  who  make  education  their  prefer* 
sion;  and  who,  having  their  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  beyond  it,  devote 
all  their  time  to  its  details,  and  all  their  talents  to  its  improvement. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  another  argument,  if  such  it  should  be 
called,  has  been  repeatedly  employed,  in  support  of  the  general 
plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  English  universities.  It  has  been 
maintained,  that,  with  all  their  defects,  these  institutions  have  sent 
out  into  the  world  more  great  men — a  larger  number  of  persons 
distinguished  in  the  different  walks  of  science  and  literature,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  pursuits  of  public  life — than  almost  all  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind.  The  views  upon  which  this  argument 
is  founded  are  extremely  fallacious,  and  prove  rather,  that  native 
genius  cannot  be  depressed  by  defective  systems  of  education,  than 
that  eminent  talent,  or  even  great  acquirements,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  mode  of  teaching.  The  greatest  men  whom  the  world 
has  produced,  have  owed  but  a  very  slight  obligation  to  the  care  or 
skill  of  masters;  and,  when  we  peruse  the  biography  of  Milton^ 
Locke^  Newton,  and  Johnson,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon 
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what  other  ground,  than  that  their  names  were  entered  in  a  college 
record,  any  merit  has  been  taken  by  the  seminaries  wherein  they 
happen  to  keep  their  terms.  Is  it  imagined,  that  if  men  of  ge- 
nius were  to  give  the  history  of  the  various  steps  of  their  secret 
studies,  and  the»  accidental  aids  by  which  they  gradually  attained 
celebrity,  they  would  have  much  to  ascribe  to  the  forms,  and  le»- 
sons,  and  commentaries,  of  a  college  tutor?  It  were  to  be  wished, 
indeed,  in  order  to  place  this  mode  of  reasoning  on  its  proper  found- 
ation, that  we  had  a  list  of  the  thousands  who  might  have  been  schol- 
ars and  men  of  science,  if  they  had  been  suitably  instructed  ;  for, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  merit  of  academical  institutions  is 
to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  few  men  of  uncommon  talents  who 
have  been  there  educated,  but  by  their  success  in  cultivating  or- 
dinary ability;  in  raising  the  lowest  mental  endowments  to  that 
degree  of  eminence  which  nature  has  placed  within  their  reach; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  tendency  which  they  have  to  confirm  habits 
of  industry  and  a  love  of  research.  In  short,  we  must  not  draw 
our  conclusions  in  this  field  of  inquiry  from  particular  instances; 
and  we  have  it  not,  in  general,  in  our  power  to  found  them  upon 
a  comparative  estimate  of  what  is  actually  performed;  because  we 
cannot  determine  how  much  is  due  in  every  single  case  to  natural 
gifls,  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  individual  exertion,  and,  of 
course,  how  much  belongs  to  the  teacher,  and  how  much  to  the 
system  of  the  school.  We  must,  therefore,  form  our  opinion  on  the 
subject  on  principles  connected  with  general  experience  relative  to 
the  human  faculties,  and  the  most  natural  method  of  culture  ;  on 
the  analogy  of  nature  in  the  dcvelopement  of  our  mental  energies; 
and  on  the  practice  of  those  who  have  been  most  successful  in  in- 
structing the  young,  whether  in  action,  fact,  or  principle.  To  this 
criterion  I  am  willing  to  submit  the  propriety  of  whatever  I  have 
advanced,  either  in  the  way  of  stricture,  or  of  suggestion. 

The  above  observations,  though  they  apply  more  immediately  to 
those  colleges,  where  the  system  of  education  is  avowedly  different 
from  that  pursued  in  Scotland,  have,  perhaps,  some  claims  on  the 
attention  of  all  toachdrs  who  are  appointed  to  conduct  young  mea 
over  the  threshold  of  philosophy.  The  leading  principle  of 
method  which  I  here  venture  to  recommend,  is  derived  from 
the  analogy  of  nature,  and  the  experience  of  mankind,  in  every 
other  branch  of  instruction,  which  prove  to  us  that,  in  learning  any 
art,  mere  precept  is  unavailing;  that  the  beginner,  in  short,  must 
work-  as  well  as  listen;  otherwise  he  has  no  chance  of  arriving  at 
proficiency  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  By  a  system  of  practi- 
cal education,  well  regulated,  and  judiciously  enforced,  the  student 
is  enabled  to  become  his  own  teacher;  and  when  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  his  faculties, — to  arrange  Ms  thonghts, 
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irhether  for  prosecuting  his  researches,  or  for  committing  them  to 
paper,  he  finds  that  he  can  do  for  himself,  what  the  most  learned 
professor,  without  such  means,  could  never  have  qualified  him  to 
perform.  The  result,  on  the  whole,  is  that,  unless  professors  con- 
descend to  become  teachers,  not  only  communicating  instructions 
to  their  students;  but  subjecting  them  to  a  regular  course  of  active 
labor,  and  thus  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress 
of  their  minds, — of  correcting  their  labors,  and  of  directing  them 
to  the  means  of  higher  degrees  of  excellence, — the  effects  of  edu- 
cation will  only  be  experienced  by  the  chosen  few,  whose  natural 
talents  enable  them  to  follow  out,  and  profit  by  the  ingenious  lec- 
tures of  the  professor. 

In  the  university  with  which  I  have  so  long  been  connected, 
the  practical  mode  of  education  is  zealously  followed  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  undergraduate  course.  In  the  class  of  moral  phi- 
losophy which  succeeds  that  of  the  logic,  the  professor  meets  his  stu- 
dents at  two  separate  hours,  each  day,  during  the  session.  At  the 
first  of  these,  he  delivers  a  lecture  on  the  principles  of  ethical  sci- 
ence, embracing  such  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
as  are  connected  with  the  character  of  man,  considered  as  a  moral 
agent,  and  are  necessary  to  unfold  those  states  of  thought  and  feeling, 
known  by  the  terms  instinct,  appetite,  desire,  passion,  and  affection. 
In  this  way  the  student  is  led  to  consider  the  origin  and  authority  of 
moral  sentiment,  and  to  trace  the  rise  of  those  energetic  principles 
which  actuate  and  impel  the  vast  mechanism  of  human  society; — as 
also,  the  source  and  distinction  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  praise 
and  blame,  of  reward  and  punishment.  He  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  the  learned,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  respect* 
ing  the  obligations  of  morality,  the  qualities  of  mind  and  of  action 
in  which  virtue  consists,  and  the  various  standards  of  moral  excel- 
lence which  have  been  proposed  in  different  ages  and  nations,  to 
determine  the  true  source  of  approbation  in  the  human  mind. 

Those  subjects  are  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
of  law  and  government,  so  far  as  these  are  founded  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man; — tending  to  illustrate  the  gradutil  progress  of  re- 
finement in  the  history  of  civil  society. 

At  the  second  hour  of  meeting,  the  students  are  examined  on  the 
various  topics  of  the  lecture  which  I  have  just  described; — or  they 
listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  professor  on  the  essays  they  are  enjoin- 
ed to  write,  which  he  reads  daily  in  the  class;— or,  according  to 
a  practice  long  established  in  that  department^  they  translate  to 
him  a  portion  of  some  of  the  ethical  works  of  Cicero,  or  of  the  No- 
vum^ Organon  of  Lord  Bacon.  This  latter  exercise,  like  the  lec- 
tures of  the  college  tutors  in  English  universities,  is  accompanied 
with  a  commentary  on  the  part  of  the  professor. 
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In  the  class  of  nalural  philosophy,  the  last  in  the  uiider-graduate 
rourse,  the  professor  likewise  meets  his  students  at  two  separate 
hours  every  day.  At  the  one,  he  gives  lectures  on  the  elements  of 
matter  and  motion, — on  mechanics,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  op- 
tics, and  astronomy.  It  being  understood  that  the  students  have 
previously  made  some  progress  in  mathematics,  he  applies  demon- 
strative reasoning  to  those  parts  of  his  subjects,  which  admit  of  it; 
^vhile,  in  other  branches,  he  illustrates  the  laws  and  processes  of 
nature  by  a  regular  course  of  experiments  carefully  prepared,  and 
exhibited  by  means  of  a  very  expensive  and  ingenious  apparatus, 
enlarged  from  time  to  time,  as  the  progress  of  the  arts  required. 

But  it  is  chiefly  by  following  out  a  regular  system  of  examina* 
tioRs  and  exercises,  that  my  respected  colleagues,  in  these  two  de- 
partments, render  their  labors  available  to  the  great  object  of  aca- 
-demical  instruction.  Nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  business  of  the 
"class  more  agreeable  to  the  young  men  themselves;  as  a  proof  of 
this,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that,  besides  the  exercises  which 
-are  required  from  the  whole  class,  there  are  not  a  few  presented  as 
'the  fruits  of  voluntary  study  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  and  the  desire  of  improvement,  which  are 
lh\is  excited,  make  the  labor  light  and  even  pleasant.  The  student 
has  the  pride  of  appearing  before  his  master  and  his  companions,  in 
the  character  of  an  author;  and  however  incorrect  or  trivial  his 
performances  may  be,  thc^y  afford  hini  at  least  the  means  ef  regu* 
iating  thought, — of  improving  his  reasoning  and  his  style,  and  of 
measuring  the  progress  which  he  makes  under  the  training  to  which 
his  mind  is  subjected.  In  a  word,  the  manifold  advantages  of  this 
system,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  had  the  experience  of  their  happy  effects  ;  and 
that  this  practical  method  of  philosophical  instruction,  is  not  more 
^^enerally  adopted  in  our  academical  institutions,  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  very  familiar  fact,  that  public  jRmctionaries  are, 
for  the  most  part,  more  inclined  to  rest  satisfied  with  merely  follow- 
ing out  the  line  of  duty  which  custom  has  prescribed,  than  to  in- 
T(uirc  very  anxiously  how  their  offices  might  be  rendered  more  e^ 
ficient  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  community. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  flatter  myself  with  the  expectation  that  any 
material  change,  in  the  system  now  alluded  to,  will  be  adopted,  ia 
consequence  of  any  recommendation  which  is  contained  in  these 
pages.  But  every  person  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  edu- 
"cation  is  entitled  to  expect,  that  whatever  is  candidly  proposed,  as 
an  improvement  in  the  plan  of  conducting  it,  should  receive,  at 
least,  an  impartial  consideration.  Nor  is  there  any  thing,  I  should 
hope,  in  the  constitution  of  colleges  in  the  south,  positively  to  pre- 
clude all  changes  whatsoever,  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  industry 
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%nd  genius  of  their  students;  for  a- statute  to  thlA  effect  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  determination,  not  to  admit  any  of  the  improve- 
ments which  the  progress  of  science  may  bring  to  light,  how  es- 
sential soever  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
originally  founded.  Every  change  which  is  calculated  to  improve 
philosophical  education  must  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  intent  even  of  the  most  ancient  of  such  establishments;  and 
it  is  always  to  be  presumed,  that,  if  the  founders  had  possessed  the 
knowledge  and  experience  which  has  elsewhere  led  to  any  partic- 
ular innovation,  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  it.  For  in- 
stance, the  statutes  left  in  force,  at  the  last  visitation  of  tho  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  required  that  the  professor  of  the  first  class  of 
philosophy  should  teach  Aristotle's  logic,  and  those  parts  of  his 
metaphysics  which  treat  of  ontology  and  the  human  mind.  But 
the  present  professor  does  not  think  that,  by  any  change  of  subject 
which  he  has  introduced,  he  has  deviated  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  the  spirit  of  these  statutes  ;  and  his  immediate  superiors,  ac- 
cordingly, have  sanctioned  the  modifications  which  he  has  thought 
it  expedient  to  make,  both  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  lectures,  or 
in  the  details  of  teaching.  This  is  nothing  more  than  that  accom- 
modation to  circumstances  which  the  imperfect  nature  of  all  human 
institutions  is  found  to  demand.  Laws  become  obsolete  from  the 
change  of  manners  and  opinions;  and,  although  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  statute-book,  have  no  more  force  than  if  they  had  never 
been  in  existence.  So  should  all  enactments  which  restrict  edu- 
cation fall  into  desuetude,  whenever  they  arc  found  to  oppose  the 
advancement  of  sound  views  and  of  usefiil  knowledge.  And  were 
the  plan  of  teaching  philosophy,  which  is  here  recommended,  to  bo 
adopted  in  our  universities,  the  reproach  which  is  so  oflen  thrown 
out  against  them,  of  not  teaching  any  thing  connected  with  the 
business  of  active  life  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  removed. 

But  I  fear  not  so  much  the  opposition  which  arises  from  statutes 
and  tho  caprice  of  founders,  as  that  generated  by  prejudices  which 
spring  up  in  learned  societies,  and  are,  in  some  degree,  fostered 
hy  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  which  there  prevail.  The  magni- 
ficence and  splendor  of  ancient  establishments,  with  the  power 
and  privileges  with  which  they  are  endowed,  have  contributed  to 
separate  them,  in  some  very  important  respects,  from  almost  every 
other  learned  society,  and  to  create  a  feeling  of  superiority,  which 
docs  not  easily  brook  any  change  in  their  habits  and  institutions. 
It  is  to  this  constitutional  pride  and  importance  that  I  allude,  when 
I  anticipate  opposition  from  the  habits  of  thinking  which  prevail 
among  some  of  those  classes  of  men  to  whom  these  observations 
are  addressed;  for  nothing  is  likely  to  be  so  ill  received  by  them 
as  an  allusion  to  supposed  defects  and  imperfections,  except,  per- 
VOL.  I.  8*2 
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haps,  a  comparison  of  their  system  with  that  of  similar  establish- 
ments. 

It  is  not  ray  object  here  to  moralise  on  human  weakness,  nor  to 
remonstrate  with  human  folly,  but,  certainly,  neither  great  age  nor 
great  wealth  ought  to  be  made  the  ground  on  which  to  raise  a  claim 
of  superior  excellence  for  a  public  seminary  of  education.  Anti- 
quity, be  it  remembered,  is  the  infancy  of  society;  and  riches,  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  reflect  honor  on  their  possessor,  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  employed.  Besides, 
the  revenue  of  a  college  ought  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  wages, 
and  not  in  that  of  an  unconditional  donation.  It  originally  sprang 
from  the  piety  or  liberality  of  individuals  who  wished  to  promote 
the  education  of  youth;  on  which  account,  it  becomes  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  members  of  colleges,  to  provide,  with  the  utmost  assi- 
duity, that  the  means  afforded  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  per- 
sons committed  to  their  care,  shall  not  only  be  such  as  they  have 
hitherto  been,  but  the  best  that  the  improved  state  of  information, 
in  modern  times,  can  possibly  supply.  It  continues,  however,  to 
be  a  reproach  on  some  learned  societies,  that  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  certain  modes  of  teaching  is  apt  to  become  so  powerful,  as  to 
withstand  every  eflbrt  to  improve  them;  and  that,  w^hile  every  other 
order  of  professional  men  are  disposed  not  only  to  borrow  but  to 
steal  improvements  from  one  another,  teachers  in  universities  avoid 
all  communication  and  intercourse,  think  it  beneath  them  to  take 
a  hint  which  might  prove  useful,  or  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  may  have  ventured  out  of  the  common  track.  Such 
conduct  is  neither  wise  nor  liberal.  Engaged  in  the  same  dignified 
and  itnportant  work,  upon  which  the  great  interests  of  society  so 
much  depend,  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  public  teacher  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  whether  by  adopting  new  methods,  or 
by  improving  upon  the  old,  to  raise  higher  and  higher  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character  of  the  human  being. 

But  I  forbear  insisting  upon  matters  so  obvious  and  common- 
place. No  man  doubts  that  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  do  his  duty 
in  the  best  way  that  it  can  be  performed.  The  only  diflierence  of 
opinion  is  respecting  the  means;  and,  to  come  to  a  right  judge- 
ment on  this  head,  nothing  more  seems  necessary  than  candid  in- 
quiry and  a  fair  comparison.  Tn  this,  as  in  all  other  questions  as 
to  right  and  wrong,  better  and  worse,  the  force  of  truth  must  ulti- 
mately prevail. 
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■ 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH    OF   THE   FREE    SCHOOLS    OF    MASSACIIl  SHTTS. 

(CoDtinued.) 
[From  LeiUrt  on  the  Frtt  ScheoU  of  ^ew  England,  by  James  O.  Carter.] 

The  Province  Charter  from  William  and  Mary,  in  1691,  ordained 
that  the  territories  and  colonies  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  Colony  of 
New  Plymouth,  the  province  of  Main,  the  territory  called  Accada, 
or  Nova  Scotia;  and  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  said 
territories  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  said  province  of  Main,  be  erect- 
ed, united,  and  incorporated,  into  one  real  province,  by  the  name 
of  our  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.'     In 
this  charter,*  all  grants  before  made  to  any  town,  college,  or 
school  of  learning,  were  confirmed.   The  laws  which  had  been  pass- 
ed under  the  colony  charter  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  regulation 
and  support  of  free  schools,  were  essentially  confirmed,  the  first 
year  afler  the  province  charter  was  received,  by  the  following  act 
of  the  ^  governor,  council,  and  representatives,  convened  in  general 
court  or  assembly.' 

^  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  every 
town  within  this  province,  having  the  number  of  fifty  householders 
or  upwards,  shall  be  constantly  provided  of  a  schoolmaster  to  teach 
children  and  youth  to  read  and  write;  and  where  any  town  or 
tovms  have  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders, 
there  shall  also  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every  such  town, 
and  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in 
the  tongues,  procured  to  keep  such  school,  every  such  schoolmas- 
ter to  be  suitably  encouraged  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants.  And 
the  selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  such  towns  respectively,  shall  take 
effectual  care  and  make  due  provision  for  the  settlement  and  main- 
tenance of  such  schoolmaster  and  masters.*! 

These  together  with  the  subsequent  provisions,  that  grammar 
schoolmasters  should  be  approved  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
and  the  minister  of  the  same,  or  of  a  neighboring  town,  constituted 

^  '  Provided,  neVertheleff,  and  we  do  Tor  us,  our  heirs  aud  successors,  grant 
and  ordain,  that  all  and  every  such  lands,  leoements  and  hereditaments,  and  all 
other  estates,  which  any  person  or  persons,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  towns, 
villages,  eotieges^  or  schools^  do  hold  and  enjoy,  or  ought  to  hold  and  enjoy,  within 
tlie  bounds  aforesaid,  by  or  under  any  grant  or  estate  duly  made  or  granted  by 
any  general  court  formerly  held,  or  by  virtue  of  the  letters  patent  herein  before 
recited,  or  by  any  other  lawful  right  or  title  whatsoever,  shall  be  by  such  person 
and  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  towns,  villages,  colleges,  or  schools  their 
respective  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns  forever,  hereafter  held  ond  enjoyed,  accord- 
ing to  the  purport  and  intent  of  such  respective  grant,  under  and  subject  neverthe* 
less,  to  the  rents  and  services  thereby  reserved  or  made  payable,  any  matter  (A 
thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'     [Province  Charter.  | 

tProv.  Laws,  Chap.  13,  sec.  4. 
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all  tlie  legislative  inteference,  which  was  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  whole  system.  Indeed,  laws  were  hardly 
necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  in  a  community  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

With  such  a  system,  and  so  executed,  few  could  be  found  ^o  nn- 
fortunatc  as  not  to  have  learned  the  rudiments  of  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  standard  of  common  education,  at 
the  period  of  our  history  before  the  revolution,  was  probably  not 
very  high.  But  it  was  much,  to  give  to  all  such  opportunities,  as 
enabled  them  to  acquire  knowledge  sufficient  to  transact  business 
in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  It  was  by  these  means,  limited 
as  they  were,  that  a  whole  community  were  prepared  to  know  their 
rights,  and  to  appreciate  the  free  enjoyment  of  them.  The  free 
schools,  and  the  laws  for  their  support,  probably  acted  and  redact- 
ed upon  each  other.  The  laws  originating  in  those  enlightened 
minds,  which  could  foresee  and  estimate  their  effects,  raised  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  to  such  a 
degree  as  enabled  them  to  trace  their  happy  condition  to  its  true 
source.  And  the  intelligence  and  improved  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, were  the  surest  pledges,  that  a  liberal  construction  would  be 
put  upon  the  laws  for  the  schools.  During  the  strong  excitement, 
which  prevailed,  when  the  causes  of  the  revolution  were  hasten- 
ing on  the  crisis,  the  attention,  which  had  been  paid  to  the  subject 
of  education,  was,  probably,  for  a  time  somewhat  diverted.  All 
attention  and  interest  were  absorbed  by  the  momentous  questions  in 
agitation,  upon  the  result  of  which  depended  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tion. But  when  the  independence  of  the  country  was  achieved, 
and  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions  adopted,  the  public  attention 
was  again  turned  to  the  system  of  free  schools.  The  zeal  with 
which  they  were  now  patronised,  and  the  liberality  with  which  high- 
er seminaries  were  founded,  and  endowed,  evinced  that  a  grateful 
posterity  were  not  unmindful  of  the  treasure,  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  their  keeping.. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1780,  recognises 
the  importance  of  education  in  the  following  words: 

^  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  ihe  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  Legislatures  and  Magistrates,  in  all  future  periods 
of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
scienccf<,  and  all  seminaries  of  them;  especially  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns.' 

With  such  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  we  should  have  anticipated 
some  legislative  provisions  for  educationj  sooner  than  at  the  end  of 
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nine  years.  But  the  institutions  and  systems  of  schools,  which 
had  obtained  under  the  Province  charter,  together  with  the  exer- 
tions of  individuals,  were  all  the  means  enjoyed  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  before  the  year  1789. 

The  provision  under  the  colony  charter,  that  towns  of  more  than 
five  hundred  families  should  support  two  grammar  schools,  and  two 
writing  schools,  had  been  sunk  under  the  Province  Charter.  By 
the  statute  of  the  '  Commonwealth,'  towns  of  fiAy  families  are  obli- 
ged to  support  a  school  for  reading,  writing,  &c.  only  six  montlu  of 
the  year,  instead  of  constantly j  as  before;  and  towns  of  two  hundred 
families  are  obliged  to  be  provided  with  a  grammar  school-master, 
instead  of  towns  of  only  one  hundred  families,  as  under  the  Pro- 
vince law.  The  State  was  under  some  temporary  embarrassments, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  which  is  the  only  reason  that 
occurs  for  such  a  departure  from  the  policy,  which  had  been  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  schools,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. The  resources  of  the  people  were  certainly  much  more  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  schools,  after  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment among  themselves,  than  while  they  were  kept  in  duress  by 
colonial  dependence;  or  while  they  were  sacrificing  every  thing  to 
achieve  their  independence.  But  the  effect  of  a  law,  so  comprehen- 
sive in  the  detail  as  the  school  law  of  1789,  cannot  be  estimated 
with  great  precision,  without  taking  into  account  the  character  of 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  If  the  law  is  intended  to  force 
a  reluctant  people  to  exertions  much  beyond  their  inclination  and 
ability,  it  will  probably  be  explained  away  and  evaded,  till  it  is  re- 
duced, in  some  good  degree,  to  their  wishes.  But  on  the  other  hand 
if  the  law  indulges  a  relaxation  from  exertions,  which  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  make,  and  which  they  have  made  cheer- 
fully ,  realising  a  full  equivalent  in  their  own  condition,  they  will  ex- 
ecute the  law  upon  a  construction  even  beyond  its  intention.  This 
was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  school  law.  What  the  law  neglect- 
ed to  provide  for,  was  supplied  in  some  degree  by  the  exertions  of 
individuals.  The  laws  for  the  support  of  the  prinMry  free  schools 
have  never  been  executed  upon  a  niggardly  and  parsimonious  con- 
struction. The  public  mind  upon  this  subject  has  gone  much  be- 
fore the  laws.  They  have  followed  at  a  large  distance,  rather  than 
stimulated  and  controlled  any  interest.  The  towns  have,  in  many 
instances,  made  appropriations  for  the  primary  schools,  of  twice 
the  sums  of  money  necessary  to  answer  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  schools  provided  for  in  the  above  law,  are  open  to  children  of 
all  classes,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  people.  Each 
town  is  made  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction.  And,  to  give  interest  and  efficacy  to  the  system,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  minister  and  sclortmcn,  or  a  committee  ap*- 
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pointed  for  the  purpose,  to  overlook  the  schools,— >to  visit  them,  at 
least,  once  in  six  months, — to  employ  and  approve  the  instnic- 
ters, — and  direct  in  the  selection  of  school  books.  Although  there 
are  some  instances  of  negligence  and  indifference,  this  duty  is  ge* 
nerally  performed  with  cheerfulness  and  fidelity. 

New  England  possesses  some  pecular  advantages  for  carrying 
into  effect  its  system  of  education.  It  is  divided  into  small  town- 
ships, or  separate  corporations,  of  from  five  to  seven  miles  square. 
The  responsibility  of  these  small  corporations  is  more  likely  to  en- 
sure a  more  vigilant  discharge  of  their  duty,  than  if  they  were 
larger,  and  the  subject  of  their  responsibility  less  immediately  un- 
der their  inspection.  As  the  population  is  scattered  over  almost  the 
whole  territory,  and  the  children  are  often  young,  who  attend  the 
primary  schools,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  divide  each  town 
into  smaller  districts  for  this  object.  Thus  a  school  is  carried  to 
the  door,  or  at  least  into  the  neighborhood  of  every  family.  Each 
township  constitutes  from  four  to  twelve  districts;  and  none  are  so 
far  removed  from  all  schools,  that  an  attendance  on  some  of  them 
is  not  easy.  The  appropriations  for  schooling  in  each  town,  are 
adequate  to  support  a  school  in  each  district,  from  three  to  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  often  longer.  The  money  is  raised  by  a 
tax  on  the  property  of  the  town,  principally,  a  very  small  proportion 
arising  from  the  polls.  It  is  distributed  among  the  districts,  some- 
times, in  proportion  to  what  each  pays  of  the  tax;  but  oflener,  a 
more  republican  principle  prevails,  and  it  is  divided  according  to 
the  number  of  scholars.  There  is  one  other  principle  of  distribu- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  adopted,  in  those  towns  not  satisfied  with 
either  of  the  above  methods.  That  is,  they  divide  the  money  rais- 
ed as  above  among  the  districts,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  and  the  tax  paid  in  such  district.  But  this  requires 
so  much  mathematics,  that  even  those,  who  acknowledge  the  just- 
ness of  the  principle,  commonly  content  themselves  to  do  less  jus- 
tice, and  spare  their  heads  the  trouble  of  calculation. 

These  appropriations  are  expended,  a  part  in  the  summer  months 
for  the  advantage  of  the  younger  children,  and  a  part  in  the  winter 
months  for  the  accommodation  of  those,  who  are  more  advanced 
in  age,  and  whose  labor  cannot  be  spared  by  their  poor  and  in- 
dustrious parents.  The  summer  schools  are  taught  by  females;  and 
children  of  both  sexes,  of  from  four  to  ten  years  attend,  females 
often  much  older.  In  these  schools  from  twenty  to  forty,  and 
sometimes  twice  that  number  of  children,  are  taught  rending,  spell- 
ing, and  English  Grammar,  by  a  single  instructress.  In  the  more 
improved  of  this  class  of  schools,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy are  added  to  their  usual  studies.  In  the  leisure  time  between 
lessons  the  female  part  of  the  school,  are  devoted  to  the  various 
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branches  of  needlework.  These  primary  Bchools,  however  hum- 
ble the  branches  taught,  and  young  the  children,  to  whom  they  are 
taught,  have  a  strong  influence  in  forming  the  characters  of  the 
young.  Although  the  progress  in  studies  may  be  inconsiderable, 
yet  they  are  important  for  the  notions  of  order,  decency,  and  good 
manners,  which  they  inculcate;  and  for  the  habits  of  attention  and 
faidustry  which  are  there  formed.  The  whole  expense  of  a  school 
of  this  kind,  taught  by  a  female,  exclusive  of  the  house,  which  in 
the  country  costs  but  a  trifle,  does  not  exceed  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  week.  For  this  very  inconsiderable  sum,  thirty,  forty, 
or  fiAy  children,  are  not  only  kept  from  idleness  and  consequent 
depravity,  but  are  taught  much  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  life. 
In  the  winter  months  an  instructor  is  employed,  and  arithmetic,  ge- 
ography, and  history,  are  added  to  the  studies  of  the  summer  schools. 
These  schoob  bring  together  for  instruction  those  children  and 
youth,  whose  labor  is  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  sea- 
son which  gives  the  agriculturist  most  employment.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  a  school  of  this  kind  amounts  to  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
per  week;  and  it  contains  from  thirty  to  eighty,  or  a  hundred  scho- 
lars. 

Such  are  the  schools  where  the  mass  of  the  people  must  begin, 
and  now,  end  their  education.  The  next  in  order  from  the  primary 
schools,  were  the  grammar  scJiools^  properly  so  called.  These  were 
establbhed  by  the  law  of  1789,  in  all  towns  containing  two  hundred 
families.  The  object  and  the  tendency  of  these  higher  schools 
were,  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction,  and  elicit  talents  and  ge- 
nius wherever  they  might  be  found*  Many  through  the  medium  of 
these  schools  have  found  their  way  to  the  University,  and  become 
distinguished  in  society,  who  might  otherwise  never  have  known 
their  own  powers,  or  thought  it  possible  to  aspire  to  the  advantages 
of  a  public  education.  But  this  part  of  the  system  has  never  re- 
ceived that  attention,  which  its  importance  demands.  It  has  always 
been  viewed  with  prejudice,  and  been  thought  to  be  an  institution 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  In 
many  places,  for  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
those  for  whose  particular  advantage  the  grammar  schools  were  in- 
tended, have  been  most  opposed  to  tlieir  support,  llie  law,  there- 
fore, has  been  borne  with  impatience, — has  been  explained  away 
and  evaded, — till  at  length,  the  prejudice  has  been  sent  into  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  whole  provision  is  struck  out  of  the  statute  book. 
At  least,  the  remnant  which  remains  can  be  of  no  possiMe  use  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  schools*  All  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  now  excused  from  supporting  grammar  schools,  except 
live  or  six  of  the  most  populous.  And  these  are  precisely  the 
towns,  which  least  need   lepislative  intorfcrcnco,     A  law  of  the 
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legislature  to  oblige  Boston,  for  example,  to  make  appropriations 
for  schools,  is  preposterous,  when  that  city  already  expends  upon 
the  education  of  its  children  and  youth,  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole 
remaining  state.     But  during  the  series  of  years,  while  the  gram- 
mar schools  have  been  neglected,  the  friends  of  the  free  schools 
have  had  an  appeal  to  those  liberal  and  enlightened  minds,  which 
could  better  foresee  the  happy  effects  of  a  different  policy.     And 
this  appeal  has  never  been  made  in  vain.     Whenever  the  public 
interest  in  schools  has  declined  or  been  diverted,  by  the  variotu 
necessities,  which  press  upon  a  people,  in  a  comparatively  new 
country,  it  has  soon  been  roused  again,  and  stimulated  in  the  pro- 
per direction.     If  appropriations  have  not  been  so  liberal  as  might 
he  wished,  those  have  always  been  found,  who  would  encourage 
the  cause  by  endowments  for  schools  of  a  higher  order.     TThese 
schools  or  academies,  as  they  are  more  frequently  called,  have  been 
generally  founded  by  individuals,  and  afterwards  made  corporations 
with  grants  of  land  or  money  from  the  state  authorities.     They 
have  now  become  very  numerous  throughout  New  England.     In 
Massachusetts,  they  are  found  in  every  county,  and  oftentimes 
within  ten  or  fifleen  miles  of  each  other.     They  have  generally 
been  hiade  a  class  above  the  grammar  $c1iools.     Here,  young  men 
are  prepared  for  teachers  in  the  primary  schools, — for  mercantile 
life, — or  for  the  University.     This  class  of  schools  is  not  entirely 
free.     The  instructor  is  supported  in  part  by  the  proceeds  of  funds, 
which  have  arisen  from  private  or  public  munficence;  and  in  part 
by  a  tax  on  each  scholar.     For  the  rich  and  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances, these  schools  answer  the  same,  and  probably  a  better  pur- 
pose, than  the  grammar  schools,  contemplated  by  the  late  law;  but 
they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

If  we  compare  the  encouragement  afforded  to  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  by  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  New  England, 
with  their  resources;  and  then  in  connexion  compare  the  encour- 
agement afforded  them  at  the  present  day,  with  our  resources;  we 
shall  be  astonished  and  disgusted  with  Our  niggardly  and  parsimo- 
nious policy.  We  seem  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  liberality  and 
munificence  of  individuals  to  redeem  our  degeneracy  in  this  respect. 
What  would  our  ancestors  have  thought  of  their  posterity,  those  an- 
cestors, who  nearly  two  hundred  years  since,  amidst  all  the  embar- 
rasmcnts  of  a  new  settlement,  provided  by  law  for  the  support  of 
grammar  schools  in  all  towns  of  one  hundred  families,  *  the  master  th^iraf 
being  able  to  instrticl  yoxUh  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Universi" 
lyV  or  what  would  our  fathers  have  thought  of  their  children, 
those  fathers  who,  in  1780,  enjoined  it  in  their  constitution,  upon 
*  the  Legislatures  and  Magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  (he  iritcrcsts  of  literature  and  the  sciences^  and  all  sf- 
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minaries  of  them;  especially  the  University  at  Cambridgey  public  schools 
and  o&AMMAR  SCHOOLS  in  the  totons;^  if  they  could  have  foreseeOy 
that  ailer  one  relaxation  and  another,  in  forty  years,  those  children 
would  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  '  cherish  the  grabimar  schools'  as 
to  strike  them  out  of  existence?  What  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  people  of  this  state  is,  which  renders  the  support  of  this  class  of 
schools  unnecessary,  impolitic  or  unjust,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand.  And  although  1  have  been  at  some  pains  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  never  yet  learned,  what  the  arguments  were,  which  car- 
ried the  repeal  of  the  law  through  the  last  General  Court.  Argu*- 
ments  there  must  have  been,  and  strong  ones,  or  such  an  alarming 
innovation  would  never  have  been  suffered,  upon  an  institution,  to 
which  the  people,  till  quite  lately,  have  always  expressed  the 
strongest  attachment.  Was  that  class  of  schools  considered  un- 
necessary? If  so,  what  has  made  them  unnecessary?  Either 
the  people  have  no  longer  need  to  receive  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion those  schools  were  intended  to  afford;  or  they  must  re- 
ceive the  same  instruction  in  some  other  way.  The  policy,  and 
in  our  government,  the  necessity  of  eliciting  the  talents  of  the 
country,  by  every  possible  means,  will  be  demonstrated,  when 
we  consider  how  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Jurists,  States- 
men, and  Divines,  have  received  their  early  instruction  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  of  some  obscure  country  village. 
None,  I  believe,  can  be  found,  who  will  say,  the  people  have 
no  longer  need  of  such  facilities,  for  bringing  forward  to  notice 
the  promising  talents  of  their  children,  and  of  giving  to  our  coun- 
try some  of  its  greatest  benefactors.  Then,  by  abolishing  the 
grammar  schools,  it  is  expected  the  people  will  receive  the  same 
instruction  in  some  other  way.  But  two  possible  sources  occur, 
which  promise  in  any  degree  to  supply  the  chasm  in  the  system: 
the  primary  schools  on  the  one  hand, — and  the  academies  on  the 
other.  Neither  of  these  sources  will  answer  the  expectation  or  be 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  primary  schools  will  not  come  up 
to  the  necessary  standard,  cither  as  they  are  contemplated  by 
the  law,  or  as  they  are,  and  promise  to  be,  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  academies  are  out  of  the  reach  of  precisely  that 
class  of  people,  who  most  need  the  encouragement  offered  by  the 
late  grammar  schools.  The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  la^,  upon 
the  primary  schools,  is  as  yet,  but  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  pro- 
bably expected  by  some,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  by  all,  that 
striking  from  the  system  the  class  of  schools  immediately  hbove 
them,  they  will  be  improved  so  as  in  some  degree  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  higher  schools.  If  this  expectation  had  any  founda- 
tion, or  if  there  were  any  probability,  it  would  be  realised  in  some 
good  degree,  it  would  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the 
roL.  f.  83 
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late  measure  was  adopted.     But  several  reasons  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  expectation  is  altogether  visionary;  and  that  the  mea- 
sure will  have  a  tendency  to  sink,  rather  than  improve  the  condition 
of  the  primary  schools.    Although  the  late  law  has  not  been  executed 
for  some  years  upon  a  very  liberal  construction,  yet  the  knowledge 
that  it  existed,  had  some  etfect,  to  raise  the  character  of  instructeni 
in  the  lower  schools.     To  benefit  the  schools,  all  possible  motives 
should  be  ofiered  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.     The 
repeal  of  the  law  has  removed  the  strongest  barrier  to  prevent  the 
obtrusions  of  ignorance.     Experience  has  long  since  proved,  that 
the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  as  to  the  character,  and  of  the 
minister,  as  to  the  literary  qualifications,  is  no  sufficient  check, 
upon  the  pretensions  of  incompetent  instructers.     Those,  who  as- 
pire to  the  place  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  are  very  fre- 
quently found  in  the  families  of  the  very  men,  whose  approbation 
is  required.     And  however  vigilant  &nd  candid  they  may  intend  to 
be,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  this  respect,  paternal  afiection 
is  a  most  deceitful  medium,  through  which  a  father  looks  upon  the 
merits  of  his  son.    And  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  in  the  country, 
particularly  at  the  present  day,  is  not  such  as  would  allow  us  to 
expect  from  them,  a  very  positive  and  decided  veto  in  such  mat- 
ters, upon  the  pleasure  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  their  towns. 
We  have  now  no  checks,  but  the  very  inefficient  one  above  des- 
cribed, to  prevent  the   employment  of  incompetent  instructers. 
And  since  the  interest  and  influence  of  the  candidate  for  such 
employment,  as  well  as  the  interest  and  influence  of  his  friends, 
will  always  be  upon  the  wrong  side;  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that 
the  mass  of  instructers,  in  the  primary  schools,  will  receive  no 
other  opportunities  for  improvement,  than  are  afiTorded  in  the  very 
schools,  where  they  commence  teaching.     If  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  correct,  the  strong  tendency  of  the  present  arrangement 
must  be,  to  sink  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools.     And  the 
only,  or  at  least,  the  greatest  counteracting   influence,  which  has 
existed  heretofore,  is  removed,  by  abolishing*  the  late  grammar 
schools.     Few  towns  have  supported  a  grammar  school  the  whole 
continued  year,  at  one  place.     They  have  employed  several  in- 
structers, qualified  as  the  lato   directed^  and   by  opening   several 
schools  of  this  kind  at  the  same  time,  have  made  up  the  amount  of 
a  year,  all  perhaps,  during  the  winter  months.     This  evasion,  which 
was  a  very  general  one  in  those  towns,  which  took  the  trouble  to 
evade  at  all,  you  will    perceive,  was  virtually  putting  the  granunar 
schoolmasters  into  the  primary  schools.     The  consequence  has 
been  what  we  should  expect.     Although  the  grammar  schools  have 
in  many  places  disappeared  in  form  and  name,  yet  the  people  have 
a  tolerable  equivalent,  in  the  vastly  improved  condition  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.    Even  those,  who  have  commenced  teachers  firoB 
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some  of  these  schools,  have  possessed  all  the  advantage  of  the 
grammar  schools,  intended  by  the  law.  The  existence  of  the  law, 
therefore,  even  with  so  very  inefficient  an  execution  of  it,  has  had 
the  direct  tendency  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  schools,  in 
which  grammar  masters  have  been  employed;  and  an  indirect  in- 
fluence on  the  other  schools,  by  better  qualifying  those  who  have 
and  will  commence  teachers,  with  no  advantages  above  those  af- 
forded in  the  common  schools. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  evasion,  which 
I  have  described  as  operating  so  favorably  upon  the  primary  schools. 
And  as  the  qualifications  of  the  instructors  arc  diminished,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  schools  must  decHne.  To  this,  probably,  all  will 
readily  assent.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  the  qualifications  of 
the  instructcrs  are  as  high,  for  all  practical  and  useful  purposes,  as 
they  were  under  the  former  law,  as  it  was  executed.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to  reason  from  the  law  as  it  teas  executed ^ 
rather  than  as  it  should  have  been  executed.  In  the  next  place,  al- 
lowing ourselves  so  to  reason,  we  shall  net  I  believe,  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  The  qualifications  of  the  grammar  schoolmasters,  were, 
that  they  should  be  '  of  good  morals,  well  instructed  in  the  LMlin^ 
Greek  and  English  languages.'  This  class  of  schools  is  now  abol* 
ished,  and  '  Geography^  is  added  to  the  former  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  of  primary  schools.  Allowing  the  two  classes  of  schools  to 
have  been  perfectly  amalgamated,  which  is  a  great  concession  in 
point  of  fact,  as  well  as  acknowledging  a  great  perversion  of  the  law; 
we  have  dispensed  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  require  Geography 
in  their  stead.  I  have  no  desire  to  lessen  the  estimation,  in  which 
geography  is  held  as  a  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  primary 
schools.  And  I  am  ready  to  concede,  that  probably  ten  v.  ill  wish  to 
study  geography,  where  one  would  wish  to  study  Latin  and  Greek. 
Now,  if  an  instructor,  who  is  qualified  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek, 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  qualified,  at  the  same  time,  to  tca<!h 
Geography,  and  all  the  minor  studies  of  our  schools,  I  should  con- 
sider myself  as  having  conceded  the  whole  argument.  But  this  is 
not  the  fact.  These  qualifications  are  so  far  from  being  incom- 
patible, that  they  generally  exist  in  a  superior  degree  in  connexion 
with  each  other.  The  connexion  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  essential, 
that  a  man  may  not  be  a  very  good  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  still  know  very  little  of  any  thing  else.  Still  as  the  studies  are 
arranged  in  all  our  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  where  young 
men  are  prepared  for  teachers,  all  the  elementary  studies,  including 
geography,  are  generally  taught  before  the  languages.  So  that  by 
adding  them  to  the  qualifications,  even  if  it  were  never  required  of 
the  instructors  to  teach  them,  we  ensure  more  mature  and  accom- 
plished scholars  in  those  branches,  which  are  more  fioqncntly  and 
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generally  taught.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  discuss,  much  lestf 
to  approve  this  arrangement  of  studies,  for  those  destined  to  be 
scholars  by  profession.  Such  arrangements  exist,  and  I  avail  my- 
self of  the  fact  for  ray  present  purpose*  But  besides  ensuring  bet- 
ter teachers  for  the  common  branches,  there  are  always  some,  who 
would  attend  to  the  languages,  as  preparatory  to  a  public  educa- 
tion, if  they  had  opportunity.  And  if  affording  the  opportunity  to 
all  of  every  town,  should  be  the  means  of  drawing  out  but  few  of 
superior  talents,  even  those  few  are  worthy  of  the  highest  conside- 
ration and  regard  from  the  public,  w^ho  possess  them.  These  and 
similar  considerations,  which  I  cannot  here  state,  have  convinced 
me,  (I  know  not  whether  they  will  convince  any  one  else,)  that  the 
repeal  of  the  grammar  school  law,  even  if  we  could  never  hope  it 
would  be  executed  upon  a  more  liberal  construction,  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  sink  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  primary  schools. 

As  the  Academies  are  not  entirely  free  schools,  we  cannot  cal- 
culate upon  ikcm  to  supply  instruction  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
These  arc  most  respectable  establishments,  and  some  of  them  are 
hardly  inferior  in  the  advantages,  they  afford  for  acquiring  a  tho- 
rough education,  to  some  institutions,  which  are  dignified  with  the 
name  of  colleges.  It  is  not  desirable,  that  their  condition  should 
be  impaired.  Nor  need  any  fears  be  entertained,  that  their  con- 
dition will  be  impaired.  There  are  enough  in  the  community,  who 
duly  estimate  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  and  who  are  able 
to  sustain  the  expense  of  these  schools,  to  ensure  their  permanent 
support.  And  as  the  other  classes  of  schools,  which  are  free,  are 
annihilated  or  decline  in  their  character  and  condition,  the  acade- 
mies will  be  encouraged  by  those,  who  can  better  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  good  schools,  and  better  afford  the  necessary  ex- 
pense. So  far  as  it  regards  the  accommodation  and  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  the  rich,  and  those  of  moderate  property,  it  is  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  the  legislature  or  the  public  make  any  appropria- 
tions or  provisions  for  schools  or  not.  They  can  and  will  take  care 
for  themselves.  These  are  not  the  classes  of  the  community  to 
suffer,  when  government  withhold  encouragement  from  the  schools, 
ft  is  the  poor,  who  are  to  suffer.  They  must  educate  their  children 
in  free  schools,  and  in  their  own  neighborhood,  or  not  educate  them 
at  all.  The  expense  of  tuition,  of  books,  and  of  board  at  the  acade^ 
niies  are  so  appalling,  as  to  put  the  advantages  of  those  schools 
quite  bc/ond  the  power  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  community. 
In  the  towns  where  academies  happen  to  be  fixed,  the  poor  will 
of  course  derive  some  increased  advantages;  but  these  towns  are 
so  few  compared  with  the  whole,  and  the  incident  expenses  for 
books  and  tuition  are  so  considerable,  that  for  all  purposes  of  di- 
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tectly  and  efficiently  educating  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  the 
academies  may  be  left  out  of  calculation.  For  not  one  in  twenty, 
if  one  in  fifty^  throughout  the  state,  will  ever  find  their  way  to  any 
of  them. 

^tialifieaiumt  of  Teaehert, 

Much  as  all  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  free  schools,  and 
zealously  as  some,  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  community, 
would  advocate  a  more  liberal  provision  for  them,  it  is  very  far 
from  certain,  that  they  produce  all  the  good  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable, even  with  their  present  means.  Nay,  it  is  certain  they  do 
not.  And  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  means  comparatively 
ample,  and  afforded  by  a  community  so  deeply  interested  in  their 
appropriation,  should  be  misapplied,  or  fail  of  their  happiest  effect. 
The  sketch  thus  far  given,  relates  merely  to  the  provisions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  external  organisation  of  the  system.  And  here, 
almost  all  notices  of  the  subject,  if  it  has  been  noticed  at  all,  have 
rested.  But,  the  internal  organisation,  including  the  goverimient 
and  instruction,  will  present  quite  as  interesting  a  view  of  the 
subject.  A  few  remarks,  therefore,  upon  the  defects  of  the  schools, 
and  suggestions  for  improvement,  will  appropriately  follow. 

Two  principal  causes  have  operated  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  free  schools,  to  impair  and  pervert  their  influence:  Incom- 
petent instructers,  and  bad  school  books.  It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, that  a  public  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  system  of  schools,  and  so  resolved  to  carry  it  into  fiiU  ope- 
ration, by  liberal  appropriations,  should  stop  short  of  their  pur- 
pose, and  stop  precisely  at  that  point,  whore  the  greatest  attention 
and  vigilance  were  essential,  to  give  cflicacy  to  the  whole.  I  do 
not  mean  that  much  good  has  not  been  realised;  on  the  contrary, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  the  success  of  the  free  school 
system  is  just  cause  of  congratulation;  but  I  mean,  that  their  in- 
fluence has  not  been  the  greatest  and  the  best,  which  the  same 
nieansj  under  better  management,  might  produce. 

The  employment  of  incompetent  and  inexperienced  instruct  era 
has  probably  arisen  more  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, than  from  any  negligence  or  indifference  on  the  subject.  So 
many  opportunities  are  open  for  industrious  enterprise,  that  it  has 
always  been  diflicult  to  induce  men  to  become  permanent  teachers. 
This  evil,  although  a  serious  one,  is  one,  which  cannot  at  present 
be  removed;  but  its  bad  effects  may  be  more  qualified,  by  raising 
the  character  and  acquirements  of  instructors  to  a  higher  standard. 
The  whole  business  of  instruction,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has 
hitherto  been  performed  by  those,  who  have  felt  little  interest  in 
the  subject,  beyond  the  immediate  pecuniary  compensation  stipu- 
lated for  their  seniccs.     And  even  that  has  been  too  inconsider- 
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able,  to  render  a  want  of  success  in  the  employment,  a  subject  of 
much  regret.  This  remark  applies  to  almost  all  instructors  from 
the  primary  schools  up  to  the  higher  schools;  and  it  has  no  very 
remote  bearing  even  upon  some  of  the  instructors  in  our  colleges. 
Three  classes  of  men  have  furnished  the  whole  body  of  instructors. 
1st.  Those  who  have  undertaken  to  teach,  who  had  no  better  rea- 
son for  it,  than  that  the  employment  is  easier,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  profitable,  than  labor.  No  doubt  many  excellent  instructors 
belong  to  this  class.  A  college  education  is  by  no  means  essential 
to  a  good  teacher  of  a  primary  school.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  many  of  this  class  have  been  most  lamentably  deficient  in 
those  literary  qualifications,  which  are  essential  to  any  instructor; 
and  perhaps,  still  more  deficient  in  their  notions  of  decency  and 
propriety,  which  oever  approach  to  refinement  in  manners.  In  the 
same  degree,  the  schools  may  be  made  a  most  efficient  instrument 
for  improving  and  elevating  the  state  of  society  when  under  the 
direction  of  men,  who  have  themselves  been  properly  taught,  they 
may  be  the  means  of  disseminating  or  perpetuating  grossness  in 
manners,  and  vulgarity,  when  under  the  direction  of  different  char- 
acters. 

2.  A  second  class  are  those  who  are  acquiring,  or  have  attained 
a  public  education;  and  who  assume  the  business  of  instruction  as 
a  temporary  employment,  either  to  afford  a  pecuniary  emolument 
for  the  relief  of  immediate  necessities,  or  to  give  themselves  time 
to  deliberate  and  choose  some  more  agreeable  and  profitable  pro- 
fession. This  is,  probably,  the  most  useful  class  of  instrurters; 
although  their  usefulness  is  much  impaired  by  a  want  of  experience 
and  engagedness  in  the  business.  The  thought  that  the  employ- 
ment is  temporary,  and  that  their  ultimate  success  in  life  is  not 
much  affected  by  their  success  as  teachers,  cannot  fail  to  weaken 
the  motives  to  exertion,  and  discourage  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
the  successful  teacher.  The  duties  of  the  instructer  are  so  ardu- 
ous, under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  that  he  needs  all  the 
motives  to  perseverance,  which  exclusive  devotion  to  the  business, 
or  self-interest  can  suggest.  His  prospects  of  happiness,  and  re- 
spectabihty  in  life,  therefore,  should  be  more  identified  with  his 
success  as  a  teacher. 

3.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  those,  who  from  conscious 
weakness,  despair  of  success  in  any  other  profession,  or  who  have 
been  more  thoroughly  convinced  by  unfortunate  experiment,  that 
they  cannot  attain  distinction,  perhaps  even  subsistence,  by  any 
other  means.  There  may  no  doubt  be  found  individuals  among 
this  class,  who  are  respectable  and  useful  instructors.  But  as  a 
class,  they  arc  the  most  exceptionable  of  the  three.  To  developc 
the  powers  of  the  humnn  mind,  in  the  most  successful  manner,  re- 
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quires  a  discrimination  and  judgement,  which,  it  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  men  of  indifferent  talents,  to  possess.  In  the  science  of  in- 
struction, there  is  full  scope  for  the  best  talents,  and  the  largest 
acquirements.  All  the  elevated  qualities,  either  of  mind  or  heart, 
which  are  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  any  of  the  professions, 
are  essential  to  the  accomplished  instructor.  And  some  quahties 
are  required,  which  are  not  so  important  in  any  other  profession. 
How  can  he  hope  to  arrange  and  adapt  the  studies  of  a  child,  so 
as  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  the  different  powers  of  the  mind, 
in  their  natural  order,  and  in  the  most  successful  manner,  who  is 
not  capable  of  enumerating  those  powers;  much  less  of  analysing 
them  and  understanding  their  mutual  relations,  and  dependencies. 
Such,  however,  is  the  present  condition  of  our  country,  so  numer- 
ous arc  the  demands  for  instructors  in  the  primary  and  higher 
schools,  and  so  various  are  the  private  irUerestSj  which  will  be  felt 
in  the  selection  of  them,  that  it  is,  probably,  too  much  to  expect  all 
to  have  the  discrimination  necessary,  in  order  to  become  accurate 
and  original  obser\'ers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  youthful  mind. 
But  we  have  much  to  hope  from  those,  who  can  better  appreciate 
the  importance  of  a  correct  system  of  instruction, — for  the  encour- 
agement of  individuals, — and  the  patronage  of  those  large  towns, 
which  carry  education  to  its  greatest  perfection.  It  is  to  these 
sources,  we  must  look  for  the  first  examples  in  improvement. 

There  is  no  science,  which  is  so  difiicult  to  be  reduced  to  gen- 
eral principles,  as  that  of  education, — none  where  the  faithful  and 
patient  induction  of  large  experience  is  so  essential.  Although 
there  undoubtedly  are  some  general  rules,  to  which  the  inexpe- 
rienced instructcr  may  be  referred  for  direction,  yet  these  are 
much  fewer  than  is  generally  imagined.  Every  mind,  especially  in 
its  early  developement,  presents  exceptions  and  qualifications  to 
almost  every  general  rule,  which  can  be  adopted.  So  various  and 
multiform  are  the  phenomena  of  the  youthful  mind,  so  intimate  the 
connexion,  and  so  strong  the  mutual  influence,  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  so  fleeting  and  evan- 
escent is  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  by  which  all  these  must  be 
detected  and  classified,  that  he  must  be  skilful,  indeed,  who  pre- 
sumes to  offer  any  thing  like  a  complete  analysis.  This  is  not  now 
to  be  attempted.  But  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  seem, 
the  skill  of  the  instructcr  is  evinced,  much  more  in  his  ability  to  de- 
tect minute  differences,  and  to  call  forth  those  tender  and  feeble 
powers,  the  evidence  of  which  is  so  faint,  as  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their 
very  existence,  than  in  his  force  to  drive  on  the  *  system  of  things,^ 
which  has  been  established  for  ages.  It  is  as  preposterous  to  re- 
duce the  infinite  variety  of  young  minds  to  precisely  the  same  disci- 
pline, calculating  upon  the  same  rostilt,  as  it  would  be,  to  hope  to 
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make  all  men  look  alike  by  law;  and  it  is  as  cruel  as  it  would  be  to 
break  their  bodies,  at  once,  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  '  It  is  one 
thing  to  learn,  and  another  to  teach.  It  is  very  possible  to  possess 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  not  be  able  to  impart  them,  even  to 
the  willing  and  anxious  pupil.  To  fix  the  volatile,  to  stimulate  the 
sluggish,  and  overcome  the  obstinate,  demand  an  acquaintance  with 
the  human  mind  not  quite  innate,  nor  likely  to  be  acquired  with- 
out some  experience.' 
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[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Burnside's 
Address,  from  which  an  article  was  taken  in  our  last  number.] 

The  spirit  of  the  age  seems  to  me  to  call  for  an  entire  change 
in  the  manner  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  infant  mind ;  a  change, 
better  adapted  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  more  suited  to  the  grad- 
ual expansion  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  method  formerly 
adopted  in  all  our  iiterary  institutions  has  been  what  is  techni- 
cally denominated  the  analytic,*  It  consists  in  requiring  learners, 
first  to  acquire,  artificially,  abstract  principles;  and  afterwards, 
in  teaching  them  the  particulars  from  which  those  principles  were 
deduced.     In  the  study  of  language,  for  instance,  so  soon  as  chil- 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  terms  analytic  and  syniheiie  are  so  often 
incorrectly,  or  at  least  vainiely,  used.  Some  writers  on  educatioD  make  use 
of  these  terms  with  reference  to  the  business  of  the  teacher^  and  some  with 
Teference  to  that  of  the  pupil;  whilst  others  apply  it  eiclusively  to  the  method 
of  teachinfc  or  of  learning.  Much  confusion  and  misapprehension  accordingly 
result  from  this  want  of  well  defined  phraseology.  The  method  which  has  hith- 
erto been  Duwt  extensively  adopted  in  instruction^  employs  both  synthesis  and 
analysis.  Take  the  subject  of  English  grammar,  for  example.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  etjmology,  the  book  and  the  teacher  set  out  with  the  tynUutit  propo- 
aition.  '  There  are  in  English  nine  sorts  of  words  ;^  and  directly  afterwards  comet 
the  anahfttM  of  this  proposition,  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  |>aragraph5,  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to  each  of  these  nine  sorts  of  words.  The  advocates  of  the  in- 
ductive method  would — and,  we  think,  justly — mvert  this  order,  by  first  laying 
down  each  of  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  and  then  summing  up  the  whole  number 
in  a  general  remark :  they  would,  in  a  word,  proceed  from  analysis  to  synthesis, 
and  not  horn  synthesis  to  analysis.  As  teachers,  they  would  set  out  with  analy- 
sis :  hence  their  proneness  to  apply  the  term  analytic  to  th«ir  own  method  of 
teaching,  and  synt/ietic  to  the  opposite  method.  Again,  persons,  who  in  this 
affair  occupy  the  place  of  «pectators  watching  the  developement  of  a  process, 
rather  than  of  active  performer*  in  the  management  of  the  business,  naturally 
and  properly  incline  to  call  this  method  tynUietie ;  because  it  issues  in  a  synthet- 
ic result,  towards  which  it  seemed  gradually  tending.    Here  then  arises  confu- 
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irtn  have  charged  their  roemoriea  with  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
before  they  are  able  to  make  any  practical  distinction  between 
them,  they  are  tasked  to  commit  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  imme- 
diately to  apply  them  to  the  analysis  of  sentences.  Now  we  could 
not  state  to  them  any  propositions  more  abstract,  more  unmeaning 
and  tedious.  How  extremely  uninteresting  and  disgusting  they  are 
to  children,  is  manifested  by  the  vacant  stare  and  the  restless  im- 
patience for  liberation  of  these  little  prisoners,  when  undergoing 
the  drudgery  of  recitation. 

The  8€une  method  of  instruction  has  been  extended  to  all  other 
branches  of  juvenile  studies.  The  time  is  well  recollected  when 
iads  oouid  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  Latin,  only  by  the  use  of 
grammars,  altogether  written  in  that  language.  It  is  really  matter 
of  surprise,  that  the  absurdity  of  this  manner  of  teaching  has  not 
been  sooner  exposed,  and  children  relieved  from  the  severe  pen- 
ance it  has  imposed.  We  all  remember,  bow  unwelcome  to  us, 
were  the  restraints  and  the  exercises  of  school;  aifd  parents  are 
still  giving  daily  utterance  to  their  complaints  of  the  difficuhy  of 
teconciling  their  children  to  the  re<|uisitions  of  instructers.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  tlie  plan  of  instruction,  and  the  se- 
verity of  discipline,  which  its  execution  renders  necessary.  Chil- 
dren seldom  submit  to  mere  exercises  of  memory,  without  com- 
pulsion. But  reverse  the  mode  of  communicating  knowledge;  pro- 
ceed with  them  synthetically;  that  is,  first  present  to  the  infant  mind 
the  objects,  and  the  particulars,  which  naturally  first  arrest  the 
attention,  and  they  wiU  save  you  almost  the  whole  trouble  of  teach- 
ing them  rtdes.  They  will  form  these  with  gi:eat  facility  for  them- 
•selves,  and  every  step  of  their  progress  will  thus  become  natural, 
easy  and  deligluful.  Upon  this  plan,  judiciously  executed,  the 
great  aversion  of  children  to  their  school,  would  give  place  to 
a  fond  desire  for  its  advantages,  and  occasions  for  coercion  to 
atudy  would  be  heard  of  no  more.  Experiments  upon  this  plan, 
arc  trying  with  triumphant  success  in  our  metropolis,  in  other 
parts  of  our  country,  and  in  England.  Let  us  delay  no  longer  to 
secure  to  the  youth  of  our  charge  a  paticipation  of  its  benefits. 

One  other  improvement,  already  alluded  to,  possesses  strong 
claims  upon  public  attention.     It  relates  to  the  office  of  instructers^ 

•ioD :  the  teacher  claims  the  credit  of  teacliing  fitoalytically ;  while  a  critic  per- 
haps is  coinpKraeoting  him  on  his  success  in  teaching  synthelicaUj.  Tliere  is,  in 
fact,  no  absolute  error  on  cither  side ;  and  the  whole  mutter  woald  not  be  worth 
remarking,  hot  for  the  hindrance  to  improvement  which  is  always  apt  to  result 
from  a  want  of  precision  in  tlie  use  of  words.  Periiaps  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
pense with  both  of  these  scholastic  terms  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and 
to  substitute  the  word  indnetvce^  as  in  all  circumstances  the  proper  term  for  de- 
signating that  method  of  Instruction  which  procndt  frwn  particuiars  to  generah, 
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Most  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  those,  who  do  not  consider  the 
duties  of  that  station  as  their  appropriate  employment.  They  have 
no  intention  of  makmg  them  the  business  of  any  considerable  part 
of  their  lives.  1  o  occupy  an  interval  of  time,  which  might  other- 
wise be  vacant,  or  to  enjoy  opportunities  for  extending  the  circle  of 
social  intercourse,  or  to  obtain  pecuniary  relief  from  inunediate 
want  is  the  only  inducement  to  the  undertaking.  Hence  it  is,  that 
instructers  are  perpetually  changing,  and  schools  are  seldom  taught 
more  than  four  months  by  the  same  person.  I  need  not  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  disadvantages,  the  embarrassments,  the  losses  both 
of  time  and  money,  which  are  thus  occasioned  to  the  community. 
It  is  little  less  thanyb%  to  expect  of  instructeis  of  this  description, 
anything  like  an  equivalent  for  the  provision,  which  is  annually  made 
for  the  promotion  of  education.  On  this  subject,  we  seem  to  dbre- 
gard  the  prudent  maxims,  which  usually  govern  us  in  other  concerns. 
W  e  are  not  satished  with  occasional  religious  instruction.  Wo 
choose  that  our  minister  should  dwell  continually  among  us.  We  de- 
sire the  full  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
our  condition:  we  justly  consider  that  to  be  most  useful  he  should 
be  identified  with  all  our  interests,  and  endeared  to  us  by  the  ten- 
der tics  of  father,  companion,  and  friend.  We  employ  the  same 
physician  in  our  families,  because  we  value  his  long  tried  know- 
ledge of  our  general  health,  and  habits  of  life;  and  for  similar  rea- 
sons we  commit  our  legal  rights  to  the  protection  of  the  same  coun- 
sel, who  has  given  us  repeated  proofs  of  capacity  and  fidelity. 
Yet  we,  every  few  months,  surrender  our  children,  the  objects  of 
our  tenderest  regard,  to  the  guidance  and  management  of  stran- 
gers; as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence  to  them,  what  is  the  experi- 
ence, ability,  or  disposition  of  their  instructers. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  evil,  as  I  apprehend,  is  to  make  the  su- 
perintendence of  our  children,  a  professional  employment: — and 
surely  no  profession  is  more  necessary  or  more  honorable*  Like 
all  others,  it  comprises  both  a  science  and  an  art,  which  can  be 
comprehended  only  by  time,  by  patience,  by  industry,  and  experi- 
ence. If  there  be  any  human  pursuit,  which  requires  a  devotioa 
of  the  whole  of  an  active  life  to  ensure  the  greatest  success,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  any  one  has  paramount  claims  to  that  of 
training  youth  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  practical  usefulness* 
An  Institution,  therefore,  especially  calculated  to  prepare  such  indi- 
viduals to  enter  on  this  profession,  as  should  make  choice  of  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  would  be  among  the  wisest  acts  of  legislation, 
which  has  given  dignity  to  our  Commonwealth.  In  this  enterprise, 
as  in  several  others,  our  sister  republic  of  New- York  is  pre-eminent. 
A  seminary  like  that  I  have  suggested  has  been  recently  recom- 
mended by  her  enlightened  chief  magistrate;  and  strong  expecta- 
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tioDB  are  indulged  of  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  authority. — 
Perhi^s  the  proposition  for  an  agricultural  seminary,  now  under 
the  consideration  of  our  own  legislature,  may  be  so  modified  as  to 
embrace  also  this  great  object.*  Its  accomplishment  in  9ome  way^ 
is  distinctly  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  would  reflect 
distinguished  honor  on  the  government,  which  should  effect  it. 

We  must  not  forget  the  greatness  of  the  responsibility,  which 
rests  on  us,  as  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims. 

We  must  not  forget,  that  the  cause  of  education  is  the  cause 
of  our  children,  of  our  country,  of  humanity;  and  that  its  inter* 
ests  are  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  dearest  sympathies  of  the 
present  life,  and  with  our  services  and  enjoyments  in  the  future 
world 
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[The  subject  of  this  article  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  education,  that  no  apology  can  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  its  introduction  in  our  pages.  There  is  perhaps  no  topic 
80  important  to  public  welfare,  on  which  the  public  mind  is  so 
much  in  need  of  information.  Many  of  the  most  liberal  endow* 
ments  in  this  department  continue  to  be  made  at  rkndoni,  under 
the  general  impression  of  doing  a  good  deed,  without  a  definite 
reference  to  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  to  the  best  means  of 
achieving  a  given  result  in  the  way  of  promoting  improvement. 

It  would  be  a  circumstance  most  auspicious  to  the  interests  of 
literature  and  science,  if  men  of  wealth  could  be  brought  to  per- 
ceive that  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  devoted  to  the  founding 
of  a  given  department  in  a  library,  will  confer  an  immeasurably 
greater  benefit  than  the  same  sum  bequeathed  for  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship.  In  the  one  case,  the  means'  of  instruction  are 
furnished  both  to  the  students  and  their  teachers;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, accomplished  instructors  will  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  such 
advantages,  and  their  own  zeal  and  merit  will  insure  their  support; 
in  the  other  case,  a  salary  is  held  up  as  an  object  to  be  grasped 
at ;  but  there  is  no  assurance  whatever  afforded  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  him  who  shall  succeed  in  obtaining  the  office.    We  speak 

*  Governor  Lincolo^s  ideas  on  this  sabject  have  been  already  presented  to  oar 
readers  in  an  extract  from  his  Message ;  and  there  are  otiier  favorable  circum- 
stances, of  which  it  would  be  premature  to  ppeak  at  present ;  but  which  fumi^ 
room  for  well  grounded  expectations  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  seminary 
lor  teachers  in  Massachusetts, 
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with  no  reference  to  individuals. — But  where,  we  would  ask,  is 
there  an  institution,  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  any  one 
of  its  professors  with  even  the  decent  advantage  of  all  the  accessi- 
ble English  (not  to  say  other)  works  in  his  own  department  of  in- 
Iniction?] 

t  .^^lAbraricM  in  England. 

Tat  Library  of  the  Brkish  Museum  contains  about  200,000  vol- 
umes. It  was  founded  in  1755;  and  in  1757  King  George  trans* 
ferred  to  it  the  Royal  Library  collected  by  his  predecessors,  from 
Henry  VIII,  consisting  of  9,000  printed  books,  and  about  t>,000 
manuscripts.  In  1762  the  late  King  purchased  for  it  a  collection 
of  pamjMets,  published  from  1564  to  1660,  cont^istiog  of  32,000 
articles,  contained  in  2,000  volumes.  His  present  Majesty  has 
recently  added  to  this  collection  the  Roynl  Library,  begun  by 
George  III,  soon  after  his  accession,  including  the  purchase  in 
1762,  of  the  Library  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  British  Consul  at  \  ca- 
ice,  for  the  sum  of  ZilO,000.  From  that  time  it  has  increased  by 
the  expenditure  of  about  i#2,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  »!^«aiy 
presents  of  books  to  the  king;  and  amounting,  when  added  to  the 
Library  of  the  Museum,  to  65,000  volumes. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Library  confjiir;!?  a?'f-ut 
90,000^  the  several  departments  are  very  completo,  a  d  \h<:  c  >1- 
lection  is  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  No  pains  ha\e  hvi  :•  S;  ji  cd 
in  the  selection  and  arrangemept.  The  books  are  disposed  ti  b  rty 
alcoves  finishbd  with  carved  oak,  and  ranged  along  the  sides  oi*  the 
hall,  with  a  bust  in  front  of  each.  This  invaluable  collection,  cm- 
bracing  the  science  and  literature  of  every  country  and  of  every 
age,  is  accessible  to  all  the  students;  graduates  as  well  as  under- 
graduates. 

The  University  Library,  Cambridge,  contains  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes,  and  is  constantly  receiving  accessions,  con- 
sisting of  new  works  of  merit,  and  most  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  This  library  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in  Europe.  It  was  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  ambassador  to  many  European  courts 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  contains  400,000  printed  books^ 
and  between  25,000  and  30,000  manuscripts.  No  books  are  allow- 
ed to  be  taken  out,  but  every  facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  wish 
to  recur  to  them.  The  present  income  of  the  institution  is  about 
LSfiOO  sterling;  and  it  receives,  besides,  a  copy  of  every  work 
printed  in  Great  Britain.  It  lately  purchased  at  Venice,  a  collec- 
tion of  valuable  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  manuscripts,  amounting 
in  number  to  2,040,  the  cost  of  which,  with  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, will  exceed  1^,600  sterling.  John  Uri,  a  Hungarian, 
was  employed  for  more  than  25  years  in  preparing  its  catalogue. 
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The  Library  of  the  UniveriBity  of  Edinburgh  consists  of  about 
GOjQOO  printed  volumea,  and  a  few  manuscripts.  The  Advocate's 
Library  in  EkUnburgh  consists  of  about  80,000  printed  works,  and 
1,000  volumes  in  manuscript.  Its  most  copious  subjects  are  the 
national  history^  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  jurisprudence 
in  general. 

The  University  Library,  Glasgow,  contains  about  30,000  vol- 
umes, besides  which  is  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
containing  a  choice  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  books;  many  of 
which  are  of  the  earliest  editions. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of'  St.  Andrews  contains  about 
86,000;  and  in  the  King's  College  at  Aberdeen  are  14,000. 

WL—Irdand. 
The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  contains  about  50,000 
classed  books;  besides  about  eleven  hundred  valuable  manuscripts 
in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persic,  Greek,  Latin,  Irish,  and  English. 

IV.— Atcma. 

The  Library  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh 
contains  60,000  volumes. 

The  public  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  which  some 
time  ago  exceeded  40,000  volumes,  was  founded  with  2,500  taken 
by  Peter  at  the  siege  of  Mittau.  It  contains  numerous  diplomatic  pa- 
pers of  the  reign  of  that  Prince,  and  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  Chinese  works  in  Europe,  amounting  to  2,800  different  treatises 
of  which  there  is  an  exact  catalogue;  some  Japanese  manuscripts; 
and  several  of  the  Mongols  and  ThiJset. 

V. — Sweden, 

The  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  contains  upwards  of  25,000 
printed  books,  and  5,000  manuscripts. 

The  Library  of  the  University  at  Upsal,  is  stated  to  comprise 
50,000  books. 

\l.~^Librariet  in  Otrmtmy* 
[From  the  Epfumerides  of  Weimar.] 

Vienna  has  eight  public  libraries,  of  which  three  only  contain 
more  than  438,000  volumes;  viz.  the  Imperial  Library,  twenty 
years  ago,  contained  300,000  printed  books,  exclusive  of  70,000 
tracts  and  dissertations,  and  15,000  manuscripts;  the  University  Li- 
brary, 108,000  volumes;  and  the  Theresianum,  30,000.  The  num- 
ber contained  in  the  other  five  is  not  exactly  known. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  possesses  400,000  volumes;  the 
Library  at  Gottingen,  (one  of  the  most  select,)  presents  280,000 
volumes,  110,000  tracts  and  academical  dissertations,  and  5,000 
manuscripts;  Dresdrn,  250,000  printed  books^  100,000  disserts 
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tions,  and  5,000  manuscripts ;  Wolfskbuttel,  109,000  prbted 
books,  chiefly  ancient,  40,000  dissertations,  and  4,000  manuscripts; 
Stuttoard,  170,000  volumes,  and  12,000  Bibles  ;  Beaun  has 
seven  public  libraries,  of  which  the  Royal  Library  contains  160,000 
volumes,  and  that  of  the  Academy,  30,000;  Prague,  110,000  vol- 
umes ;  Gratz,  105,000  volumes ;  Frankfort,  on  the  Maine, 
100,000  volumes;  Hamburgh,  100,000  volumes;  Breslau,  100,000 
volumes;  Weimar,  95,000;  Mentz,  90,000;  Darmstadt,  85,000; 
Cassel,  60,000;  Gotha,  60,000;  Marbouro,  55,000;  Mell,  in 
Austria,  35,000;  Heidelberg,  30,000;  Werningerode,  30,000 ; 
Newburo,  in  Austria,  25,000;  Krems^unster,  25,000;  Augsburg, 
24,000;  Meininoen,  24,000;  New  Strelitz,  22,000;  Saltsbourg, 
20,000;  Maqdeburgh,  20,000;  Halle,  20,000;  Landshut,  20,000. 
Thus  it  appears  that  thirty  cities  in  Germany  possess,  in  their 
public  libraries,  greatly  beyond  three  millions,  either  of  works  or 
printed  volumes,  without  taking  into  account  the  academical  disser- 
tations, detached  memoirs,  pamphlets,  or  the  manuscripts.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  these  numbers  are  taken  at  the  very 
lowest  estimate. 

VII.— Potenrf. 
The  King's  library  at  Warsaw,  contains  about  25,000  volumes, 
most  of  which  are  modem.  The  university  of  Cracow  has  a  libra- 
ry, in  which  are  4000  manuscripts.  A  valuable  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  books  called  the  library  of  tho  republic,  or  Zaluski  Li- 
brary,  was  formed  and  devoted  to  the  public  by  two  brothers  of 
that  name  in  1745:  but  no  funds  were  appropriated,  either  for  its 
enlargement  or  suitable  preservation.  Originally,  it  consisted  of 
300,000  volumes,  comprising  52,000  duplicates;  from  the  sale  of 
the  duplicates,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the  collection  was 
supposed,  in  1791,  not  to  exceed  200,000  volumes,  while  its  value 
was  not  proportioned  to  its  size.  Having  suffered  many  depreda- 
tions, it  was  at  length  sent  by  Greneral  Suwarrow  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1795,  where  it  was  deposited  in  three  elegant  apartments,  and 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  1812. 

VIII.— X>i6rartef  in  Franee, 
[From  Reeherehes  tw  Ui  Biblialhequet  aneiennet  et  modemet^  par  M.  Petit  Radel.] 

In  Paris  there  are  five  public  libraries,  besides  almost  forty 
special  ones.  The  royal  library  contains  about  450,000  volumes  of 
printed  books,  besides  nearly  an  equal  number  of  tracts  collected 
into  volumes,  and  about  80,000  manuscripts.  The  library  of  the 
arsenal,  about  150,000  volumes,  and  5,000  manuscripts;  the  libra- 
ry of  St.  Genevieve,  about  110,000  volumes,  and  2,000  manu- 
scripts; the  magazine  library,  about  92,000  volumes,  and  3,137 
manuscripts;  and  the  city  library,  about  20,000  volumes. 
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In  the  ProvmceSy  the  most  considerable  are  those  of  Lyons,  lOe, 
000;  BouRDBAUXy  105,000;  Aix,  72,670;  Bssancon,  53,000;  Tou- 
14>U8B,  (two)  60,000;  Grknobls,  ^,000;  Tours,  30,000;  Metz, 
91,000;  Arras,  34,000;  LeMans,  41,000;  Colmar,  30,000;  Ver^ 
«AiLL£8,  40,000;  Amiens,  40,000. 

The  total  number  of  these  libraries  in  France  amounts  to  273; 
of  above  80,  the  quantity  of  volumes  they  contain  is  not  known. 
From  the  data  given,  in  this  work,  it  appears  that  the  general  total 
of  those  which  are  known  amounts  to  3,345,287  volumes;  of  which 
there  are  1,125,347  in  Paris  alone. 

IX. — Denmark, 

The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  is  computed  to  contain  be- 
tween 3  and  400,000  printed  books,  and  many  volumes  of  manu- 
scripts. At  the  sale  of  the  fine  library  of  Count  Otto  Thot, 
amounting  to  1 16,395  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  manuscripts 
and  incunabulaj  the  Royal  library  obtained  an  accession  of  50,000 
volumes;  and  the  Count,  by  his  will,  had  bequeathed  to  it  4,154 
manuscripts,  with  his  valuable  collection  of  6,159  works  that  had 
been  printed  before  the  year  1550.  In  1799  the  Danish  govern- 
ment bought  up  the  library  of  Luxdorf,  rich  in  classical  works  and 
in  manuscripts,  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  Royal  library.  It  after- 
wards received  valuable  acquisitions  at  the  sale  of  the  libraries  of 
Oeder,  Holmskiold,  Rottboll,  Anchor;  and  others,  in  1789,  90,  91, 
93,  94,  and  98.  In  1796  an  accession  was  made  of  the  immense 
library  of  Suhm,  the  historian.  He  had  collected  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years,  100,000  volumes,  which  he  left  to  the  disposition  of  tho 
public.     A  little  before  his  death  he  presented  them  to  the  Royal 

Library. 

X. — Smtterkmd, 

The  public  library  at  Zurich  contains  25,000  volumes,  and  some 

curious  manuscripts. 

XI. — Spam* 

The  Royal  library  at  Madrid  founded  by  Philip  V.^  in  1712,  and 
enlarged  by  the  succeeding  roonarchs,  now  consists  of  more  than 
200,000  volumes,  besides  a  great  number  of  valuable  Arabic  manu- 
scripts. The  library  is  open  to  the  public,  at  stated  hours,  every 
day  in  the  week. — ^The  library  of  San  Isidro,  containing  60,000  vo- 
lumes, is  open  to  the  public  every  day  except  holydays.  Tho  li- 
brary of  San  Fernando  is  open  to  the  public  three  days  in  a  week. 

The  library  of  the  Escurial  is  computed  to  contain  about  130,000 
printed  volumes,  and  4,300  manuscripts;  of  these  latter  567  are- 
Greek,  67  Hebrew,  and  1800  Arabic. 

XII.— //aZ.y. 
The  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  was  founded  by  Nicholas  TV, 
who  was  elected  to  the   papal  chair  in  1477.     He  supplied  it  with 
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many  manuscripts  from  Greece.  Sixtus  V.  spared  no  painii  on  iH 
embellishment;  nor  was  it  neglected  by  any  of  the  Popes  down  to 
Pius  VI.  Some  of  its  most  valuable  acquisitions  came  from  the 
collection  of  the  Elector  Palantine,  which  was  taken  in  1662  by  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  presented  it  to  Urban  VIII.  Queen  Chriis* 
tina  of  Sweden  also  had  collected  1900  manuscripts,  which,  on  her 
decease  descended  to  the  chief  of  the  Ottoboni  family,  aflerwmrda 
Pope  Alexander  VIII.  who  deposited  them  in  the  Vatican.  The  ex- 
act number  of  books  found  here  is  not  known,  as  there  is  no  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Library:  it  is  generally  estimated  that  there  are 
400,000  printed  volumes,  and  50,000  manuscripts  ;  among  the  lat- 
ter are  some  of  great  antiquity.  The  library  is  contained  in  a  gal- 
lery 214  feet  long,  and  48  broad,  and  in  other  apartments,  superb- 
ly decorated  by  the  hands  of  eminent  painters.  This  library  is  di- 
vided into  three  portions,  one  is  public,  whither  all  men  resort  on 
two  days  of  the  week;  another  of  more  difficult  access;  and  into 
the  third  none  are  admitted  but  by  special  privilege. 

There  are  several  other  extensive  libraries  in  the  city;  that  of 
the  Barberini  contains  60,000  printed  volumes,  and  several  thou- 
sand manuscripts.  The  Colonna  Library,  distinguished  by  about 
400  volumes  of  books  and  engravings  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and 
the  Library  of  the  Roman  College,  wherein  are  contained  the  lib- 
rary and  museum  of  the  celebrated  Kircher, 

The  Medicean  Library  at  Florence  is  deposited  in  a  spacious 
edifice,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo.  It  consists  of  above  90,000 
printed  volumes,  and  3,000  valuable  manuscripts.  The  latter  have 
been  described  in  a  catalogue  of  eleven  folio  volumes,  by  Assem- 
anni,  Biscioni,  and  Bandini;  and  3,000  volumes  printed  in  th* 
fiAeenth  century,  are  also  described  in  two  folio  volumes. 

There  are  libraries  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Mantua,  Pisa  and  Venice^ 
of  which  our  limits  prevent  our  giving  an  account. 
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Earfy  InieUeettuU  Edueatiotu 


[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  the  Christian  Monitor, 
published  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  edited  by  J.  M.  Keagy, 
M.  D.  a  gentleman  who  is  extensively  known  as  a  zealous  friend  to 
the  improvement  of  education.  The  Monitor  is  one  of  those  papers 
we  have  mentioned  as  containing  a  distinct  department  for  the  svb*- 
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ject  of  education.  Of  the  respectable  manner  in  which  this  part 
of  Dr.  Keagy's  labors  is  sustained  the  subsequent  paragraphs  are  a 
fair  specimen.] 

The  usual  plan  of  teaching  to  read  without  thought,  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  use  of  the  spelling  book;  and  iki9  is  the  greatest  barrier 
now  existing  to  vniellectual  improvement,  'The  great  reason,'  as 
a  sensible,  though  sarcastic  writer  observes,  '  why  men  in  gen- 
eral are  so  ignorant,  is,  that  they  were  taught  by  this  mechanical 
method,' — a  method,  we  would  add,  which,  like  the  destructive 
mildew,  has  blasted  the  unfolding  germs  of  many  a  rising  genius. 

A  question  of  the  following  kind  may  now  be  started, '  If  the 
spelling  book  be  given  up,  what  is  then  to  be  done  ?'  The  answer 
is  simply  this,  that  a  method  of  teaching  should  be  introduced, 
which,  possessing  none  of  the  disadvantages  animadverted  on,  in- 
cludes in  itself  the  means  of  improving  all  the  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  The  outlines  of  such  a  method  we  shall  make 
a  feeble  effort  to  pourtray. 

Domestic  or  preparatory  education  should  as  before  stated,  be 
conducted  by  oral  instruction.  The  innocent  inmate  of  the  nurse- 
ry should  not  be  harrassed  with  a  horn  book,  by  which  to  learn  his 
alphabet.  Rather  let  his  attention  be  fixed  on  objects  that  meet 
his  senses:  let  him  be  taught  the  sensible  properties  of  things  that 
engage  his  attention.  This  will  give  him  an  intellectual  hold  on 
the  surrounding  universe y  and  his  mind,  by  employing  the  lever  of 
language  will  daily  gain'  new  strength.  Let  him  be  taught  the 
names  of  all  the  parts  of  an  individual  object,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible its  history  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

But  his  knowledge  should,  for  some  time,  be  confined  chiefly  to 
notices  derived  directly  through  his  sensations,  which  may  be  de- 
nominated positive  knowledge;  and  let  his  knowledge  of  relations 
as  well  as  abstract  ideas  be  lefl  untouched  until  he  shall  be  able  to 
apprehend  them.  The  reason  why  relative  knowledge  should  be 
led  to  succeed  positive,  is  that  the  former  is  dependent  on  the  lat- 
ter; for  the  knowledge  of  relations  cannot  be  acquired  until  the 
knowledge  of  objects  is  familiar.  Besides,  a  knowledge  of  the 
sensible  properties  of  things  may  be  acquired  as  readily  at  the  age 
of  five  years  as  at  any  future  period. 

By  pursuing  a  course  of  this  kind,  a  child  would  possess  qualifi- 
cations for  entering  schopl  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  of  a 
very  different  character  from  what  we  generally  meet  with.  He 
would  have  been  taught  to  thinks  and  to  bind  his  volatile  ideas  to 
appropriate  words.  His  subsequent  progress  would  be  rapid  and 
agreeable. 

Such  a  method  is  not  so  difficult  to  put  into  effectual  operation 
VOL.  L  ft.5 
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as  some  may  think;  for  it  could  be  pursued  by  any  mother  of  good 
common  sense.  There  is  no  need  of  going  far  for  subjects.  A 
chair,  or  a  table,  a  peach,  or  an  apple,  a  cup  or  a  saucer,  a  bean,  or 
a  pebble,  would  form  ample  subjects  to  interest  and  instruct  a  child 
of  four  years  of  age. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  condition  of  women  and  their  relation 
to  society,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  the  immense  influence  they 
possess  and  exert  in  all  civilised  nations.  '  Men  make  laws,  but 
women  make  manners,'  has  long  ago  become  an  adage;  and  if  it 
is  true  that  laws  are  ineflectual,  where  the  manners  and  customs  of 
a  people  are  opposed  to  them,  we  shall  see  the  high  value  we  should 
set  on  female  education.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  hazarding  the 
opinion,  that  of  all  human  beings,  the  female  sex  ought  to  be  the 
best  educated.  This  would  secure  the  morals  of  society,  and  clo- 
sure a  race  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens. 

The  flrst  years  of  children  are  spent  under  the  eye  and  in  the 
company  of  their  mother.  Boys,  until  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  and  girls,  until  they  marry,  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  their  mother.  How  necessary  is  it  therefore  that  the  minds 
of  women  should  be  well  cultivated;  especially  when  we  recollect 
that  early  impressions  and  habits,  whether  moral  or  intellectual  are 
hardly  ever  efl^aced!  If  mothers  are  wise  and  prudent,  their  child- 
ren will  in  general  be  the  same.  It  has  been  remarked  by  persons 
of  the  greatest  observation,  that  most  men  who  have  been  eminent 
for  learning  and  piety  have  owed  the  germs  of  that  eminence  to 
their  mothers.  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth;  and  our 
dispositions  and  habits  in  after  life  are  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
velopement  of  those  principles  which  were  imbibed  during  our  teir* 
der  years.  How  important  that  these  should  be  correct!  With 
these  observations  as  general  points,  we  will  notice  some  of  the 
branches  of  study  that  might  employ  the  attention  of  females. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  primary  attention  in  the  instruction  of  females.  By  this 
we  are  far  from  meaning  the  mere  meckanical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  grammar  and  their  application,  but  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  English  words,  and  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  shades 
of  difllerence  in  the  signiflcation  of  our  synonymous  terms.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  ability,  from  frequent  exercise,  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  well  in  written  composition.  They  should 
also  be.  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic  on  Col- 
burn's  simple  and  excellent  plan.  This  would  enable  them  to  teach 
their  children,  with  very  little  trouble,  all  the  principal  doctrines  of 
numbers. 

Natural  history,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  will  form  a  very  use- 
ful and  instructive  branch  of  female  study.    Geography  and  general 
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liistory  are  also  very  necessary.  Natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try should  claim  a  share  of  attention:  they  would  furmsh  many 
subjects  of  reflection,  and  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers.  But, 
above  all,  the  doctrines  of  morals,  as  examined  in  works  on  natural 
theology  and  moral  philosophy,  and  displayed  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, should  constitute  the  points  of  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion. With  these  should  be  connected  the  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  christian  religion. 

With  regard  to  geometry  and  practical  mathematics,  we  think, 
young  ladies  ought  ai  least  lo  be  well  acquainted  with  Euclid^s  ele- 
ments and  arithmetic.  They  should  study  Euclid's  elements,  not 
as  some  might  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  ostentation ;  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  Locke  would  have  young  gentlemen  to  study 
them,  namely  '  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  rational  beings.'— 
No  person  ever  went  through  Euclid  understanding ly,  who  did  not 
become  a  better  reasoner  by  it.  We  would  therefore  give  a  young 
lady  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  because  it  will  be  useful  to  her, 
though  nobody  should  ever  know  her  to  be  a  mathematician. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  uses  to  which  women  could 
apply  such  a  stock  of  acquirements  as  the  preceding.  Omitting 
the  mention  of  the  numerous  benefits  derived  to  themselves  from 
the  possession  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  we  would  notice  more  par- 
ticularly the  advantages  that  society  would  derive  from  them. 

A  proper  plan  of  domestic  education  might  then  be  instituted 
and  put  into  practice.  Children  could  be  taught  by  their  mothers 
at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  ticice  as  much  as  they  learn 
at  our  common  schools.  The  demoralising  influence  of  associat- 
ing with  the  promiscuous  groups  of  our  common  schools,  might 
thus  be  obviated. 

This  is  an  evil  which  has  been  observed  by  most  parents  that 
are  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Here  the  inno- 
cent and  the  good  are  mixed  with  those  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  vices  of  the  world.  The  spelling  and  other  books  used  at 
school  can  afford  them  little  or  no  entertainment,  because  they  are 
not  understood.  The  conversation  of  their  play-mates  becomes, 
therefore,  the  centre  of  attraction,  to  which  all  their  feelings  tend. 
And  this  conversation  is  not  of  a  cast  that  will  improve  their  mor- 
als or  their  understanding.  The  word  that  dismisses  school,  is  the 
most  grateful  sound  that  meets  the  scholar's  ears;  and  the  call 
to  their  books  is  disagreeable  to  all,  and  so  disgusting  to  some, 
that  they  will  even  risk  the  consequences  of  playing  truant,  to 
avoid  learning  what  they  do  not  tmderatand  and  what  consequently 
cannot  interest  them.  If  their  books  were  understood  by  them, 
reading  would,  in  most  instances,  be  preferred  <o  bad  company, 
fiut  on  the  present  mode  of  learning  nothing  but  words  without 
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meanings,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  child  to  love  to  go  to  school. 
Indeed,  we  might  very  reasonably  express  our  wonder  if  we  saw  it 
otherwise.  Ilencc  it  also  happens,  that,  to  command  attention, 
teachers  must  have  recourse  to  many  modes  of  punishment  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  avoiding  the  cause. 

Should  female  education  once  be  put  upon  a  liberal  footing,  the 
whole  face  of  society  would  be  greatly  changed  for  the  better  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fifly  years.  Women  would  then  delight  in 
'  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot;'  and  the  expense  of  most 
of  our  common  schools  might  be  saved.  Our  ladies  would  then  be 
capable  at  a  small  expenditure  of  time  to  qualify  their  sons  for  the 
lower  classes  of  our  academies  and  colleges,  and  to  give  to  their 
daughters  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  making  them  as  useful 
in  their  turn  as  their  mothers  have  been. 

[In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  article  we  would  invite 
the  attention  of  mothers  to  a  very  few  books  in  the  department  of 
elementary  instruction.  We  do  not  mention  the  following  works  as 
perfect,  but  as  highly  improved  vehicfes  of  maternal  tuition  which 
every  mother  ought  to  use  and  which  every  mother  can  use. 

The  first  book  we  would  name  is  the  Child's  Arithmetic,  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Fowle:  it  embraces  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  systems  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Colburn,  adapted  to  the  infant  mind.  In  geography, 
we  would  recommend  Mrs.  Willard's  admirable  little  volume;  and  m 
reading,  Worcester's  Primer,  a  book  which,  we  think,  will  teach  a 
child  by  a  very  simple,  and  natural,  and  entertaining  method,  and  with 
a  very  great  economy  of  time  and  labor,  to  both  mother  and  child.* 
These  books  will  be  found  very  useful,  not  only  in  their  respective 
places,  but  with  reference  to  the  whole  business  of  parental  educa- 
tion: they  will  lead  parents  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  all  other 
branches,  and  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  explanatory  and  in- 
ductive instruction.] 

*  This  excellent  little  volume  is  not  jet  entirely  through  the  press ;  but  our 
opinion  of  it  is  founded  on  a  careful  perusal  of  the  manuscript,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  its  printed  form. 
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We  have  collected  with  some  diligence  these  pamphlets  and 
documents  upon  popular  education,  and  arranged  them,  we  believe, 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  first  published 
in  the  different  parts  of  our  country.  We  thought  that  we  should 
do  well  to  copy  their  titles,  at  length,  in  order  to  show  the  great 
and  growing  importance,  which  the  subject  of  them  assumes  at  the 
present  time;  and  also  to  indicate  to  our  readers  the  sources  from 
which  we  have  derived  many  of  our  facts  and  reflections.  If  others 
have  a  desire  to  survey  the  ground  which  we  have  now  surveyed, 
they  will  find  in  the  above  list  of  books  and  papers,  a  directory 
that  it  might  have  cost  them  some  labor  to  form  for  themselves. 

With  the  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  list,  the 
public  are  already  pretty  well  acquainted,  as  it  has  been  some  time 
published,  and  many  of  the  conductors  of  our  journals,  ourselves 
among  the  number,  have  drawn  quite  copiously  from  its  pages.  It 
contains  much  that  is  suited  to  the  purposes  of  our  work,  and  as  we 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it,  again,  in  another  depart- 
ment, we  shall  at  present  forbear  further  remarks  upon  its  charac- 
ter and  its  tendency.  The  second  and  third  in  order,  were,  as  we 
learn,  originally  published  in  numbers  almost  simultaneously  ;  the 
former  in  a  newspaper  of  this  city,  with  the  signature  of*  Franklix,* 
and  the  latter  in  one  printed  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with  the  sig- 
nature of  *  A  Father.'  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  their  several 
authors  have,  at  length,  been  induced  to  collect  their  numbers  and 
embody  them  in  pamphlets  for  safer  preservation  and  wider  circu- 
lation. Though  evidently  written,  as  newspaper  essays  are  usu- 
ally written,  without  much  care  or  attention,  to  precision  or  niceness 
of  phraseology,  they  nevertheless  contain  many  facts  and  reason- 
ings, which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  practical  utihty  to  those  engaged  in 
digesting  any  system  of  public  instruction  in  this  country.  The 
former  of  these  productions  contains  a  pretty  full  account  of  the 
different  classes  of  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  of  their  reciprocal 
influence  upon  each  other.  The  latter  suggests  many  valuable 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  education  generally.  And  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  those  marked  4,  5,  and  8,  in  our  catalogue,  all  proceed- 
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ing  from  different  quarters  of  our  country,  strongly  state  the  neces- 
sity of  some  direct  and  efficient  preparation  of  the  candidates  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  The  same  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
and  strenuously  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  parts  of  the  messages  of  Grov. 
Lincoln  and  Gov.  Clinton  above  cited.  As  we  shall  recur  to  this 
topic  again,  before  we  close  these  remarks,  we  pass  on  now  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  remaining  part  of  our  list. 

The  documents  marked  9  and  14,  comprehend  the  doings  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  popular  education  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  former  we  have  already  printed  at  length.  [See  No. 
4.]  One  of  the  objects  of  this  act  was  to  collect  information  touch- 
ing the  number,  character,  and  condition  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  The  latter  document  forms  a  part,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  perceive,  a  very  imperfect  part,  of  the  system  of  re- 
turns from  the  school  committees  contemplated  in  the  law  above 
alluded  to.  When  the  law  has  been  carried  fully  into  effect,  and 
the  returns,  of  which  this  abstract  is  only  a  specimen,  are  made 
complete,  they  will  enable  legislators  hereafter  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  popular  education 
in  this  state,  and  consequently  to  act  with  greater  energy  and 
precision.  The  pamphlets  numbered  10  and  13,  relate  to  the 
means  of  education  in  Pennsylvania.  The  former  presses  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  urges  the  necessity 
of  a  more  equal  and  extended  system  of  common  schools  than  now 
prevails  there,  and  quotes  as  examples  of  better  systems  those  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina;  the  latter  contains 
a  brief  history  of  the  legislative  provisions  for  popular  education  in 
that  ancient,  rich  and  respectable  Commonwealth,  from  its  first 
foundation  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  the  address  marked  12,  in  our  list  was 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  vital  importance  to  our  government 
of  a  well  educated  yeomanry.  And  although  we  do  not  coincide  with 
him  in  opinion  on  all  points  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  and 
perpetuating  an  enlightened  body  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  think 
many  of  his  remarks  are  exceedingly  judicious  and  practical.  Mr. 
Bard  thinks  that  some  education  for  those  who  have  actually  becomo 
paupers  should  be  provided  for  by  the  state  or  the  public;  but  that 
all  others  should  be  lefl  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  He  argues  that  it  is  obviously  for  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  all  to  provide  a  good  education  for  their  families;  and  that  men,— - 
hard  laboring  men,  as  well  as  others, — should  be  lefl  to  buy  their 
own  instruction  and  that  of  their  families,  as  they  buy  the  other 
comforts  or  luxuries  of  life.     But  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Bard 
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supposes  men  to  be  much  more  sharp-sighted  in  discerning  their 
true  interest  in  this  respect  than  they  really  are.  The  history  of 
all  nations,  and  our  own  among  the  rest^  goes  to  show  that  there 
must  always  be  a  large  body  of  laborers  in  every  conirounity ,  whose 
best  efforts  will  hardly  provide  for  the  animal  wants  of  themselves 
and  their  families.  These  wants  are  the  most  clamorous,  and  must 
always  be  first  supplied.  With  a  few  exceptions,  not  enough  to 
eficct  the  rule,  those  who  depend  wholly  upon  manual  labor  for  their 
subsistence,  become  soon  in  a  degree  insensible  to  intellectual  en- 

-  joyment.  And  if,  after  supplying  the  things  necessary  to  the  bod- 
ily comfort  of  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  a  penny 
be  left,  they  will  generally,  with  the  lassitude  which  their  constant 
employment  induces,  forget  to  look  forward  a  generation  or  two  for 

"-an  object  to  expend  it  upon.  But  they  will  lay  it  out  forthwith  for 
that  which  will  produce  a  quicker  return  of  excitement  or  of  happi- 
ness. Wc  believe  that  in  proportion  as  the  human  mind  is  devel- 
oped, it  enjoys  intellectual  exercise  and  comes  to  look  for  its  prin- 
cipal happiness  in  that  enjoyment.  So  also  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  rude  and  uncultivated,  it  relucts  at  intellectual  exercise, 
and  requires  stronger  allurements  to  induce  an  effort.  And  how 
can  one  be  expected  to  make  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  necessary 
to  educate  a  family,  who  is  himself  utterly  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing an  education?  Moreover,  we  believe  that  this  subject — the 
legal  provision  for  the  education  of  all  children  and  youth — ^has  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  the  interests  and  prospects  of  this 
country;  and  wc  would  fain  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  those 
who  rule  over  us.  The  statistics  of  all  nations  show  that  the 
more  ignorant  and  degraded  any  particular  class  are,  whether 
they  happen  to  be  mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  agriculturists; 
the  faster  they  multiply,  if  the  means  of  subsistence  are  possi- 
bly within  their  reach;  and  consequently  the  more  dangerous  they 
become  to  the  peace  of  the  state.  It  behoves  rulers,  therefore, 
and  especially  rulers  in  a  free  government  like  our  own,  to  look  to 
it  betimes  that  no  class  be  allowed  to  remain  uninstructed.  For  if 
but  a  small  part  only  of  one  generation  be  suffered  to  become  men 
in  physical  strength,  without  something  like  a  corresponding  de- 
velopement  of  their  minds  and  hearts;  there  is  a  noxious  weed  root- 
ed in  the  vineyard  of  the  repubUc,  which  will  grow  and  spread  in 
every  direction  till  it  cannot  be  eradicated. 

But  it  is  perhaps  more  than  time  to  return  from  this  digression  and 
give  an  account  of  the  remaining  pamphlet  numbered  15,  and  the 
last  on  the  long  list  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These '  practical 
observations'  of  Mr.  Brougham  were  first  published  in  the  Eklinburgh 
Review.  They  were  afterwards  revised  and  enlarged  by  their  au- 
thor, and  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet.     Twenty  editions  havo 
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been  circulated  in  England,  and  it  is  now  reprinted  here.  We  shall 
be  disappointed  if  our  public  do  not  quickly  take  up  one  edition. 
It  is — as  we  should  expect  from  its  distinguished  and  philanthropic 
author — full  of  the  most  judicious  and  practical  remarks  upon  pop- 
ular education  in  England.  Many  of  the  suggestions,  however, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  condition  of  this  country;  and  we  hope 
that  those  interested  in  the  subject  will  make  all  possible  despatch 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  '  Observations,'  and  profit  by  the  wis- 
dom, which  they  are  calculated  to  impart. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief,  and  we  are  sensible  a  very  imperfect 
view  of  the  general  subject  brought  before  us  in  this  great  collec- 
tion of  pamphlets  and  documents,  and  having  noticed  the  topics  to 
which  many  of  them  are  devoted,  it  remains  for  us  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  upon  that  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  they  all  seem 
to  tend,  and  to  which  several  of  them  particularly  and  exclusively 
relate, — the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  great  desideratitm  in  our 
system  of  popular  education;  and  to  this  object  public  attention 
should  be  first  turned  as  a  preliminary  step  to  other  improvements. 
Upon  the  necessity  of  more  skilful  and  scientific  instructers  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  and  the  impor- 
tant consequences  that  would  result  from  such  a  class  of  men  or- 
ganised into  a  distinct  profession,  we  offer  the  following  remarks 
from  a  late  number  of  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  one  of 
the  pamphlets  now  before  us. 

'  A  more  energetic  system  of  public  instruction,  nnil  as  a  branch  of 
such  a  system,  more  skilful  teachers  have  long  been  needed  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  whole  community  are  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  it. 
It  has  become  a  public  want ;  and  unless  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
Ve  suspended  or  reversed  in  this  case,  the  supply  will  in  due  lime  be 
forthcoming  by  some  means  and  from  some  quarter.  In  order  to  give 
the  public  more  skilful  teachers,  the  science  of  education  must  be  made 
the  ground  of  a  more  distinct  profession.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
so  ?  While  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  is  doubling 
once  in  twenty-five  years,  and  especially  while  so  small  a  part  of  this 
vast  increase  is  by  immigration,  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  pop* 
ulation  must  be  of  that  age,  when  the  chief  concern  in  regard  to  them 
should  be  to  prepare  them  for  the  successful  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  a  civilised  society  and  as  citizens  of  a  free  government. 
We  cannot  speak  with  confidence  in  regard  to  the  southern  and  west- 
ern sections  of  our  country ;  but  in  New  England  and  in  some  of  the 
Middle  States,  it  is  a  moderate  estimate,  and  probably  much  below 
the  truth,  to  state  that  four  persons  are  on  an  average  employed  in 
the  instruction  of  youth  to  one  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  that  ex- 
clusive of  all  domestic  and  private  instruction.  The  number  of  pub- 
lic teachers,  therefore,  male  and  female,  employed,  on  an  average  will 
probably  be  found  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  professions. 
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When  ire  estimate  in  this  conneiioti  the  iDfluence  of  tearly  education 
upon  the  future  character,  it  seems  to  us  Ibat  the  vie\)y  of  the  subject 
must  arrest  the  attention  not  only  of  those  who  would  promote  our 
greatest  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  but  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  provide  for  the  permanence  and  stability  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. 

It  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation spoken  of  as  a  science.  And  we  must  confess  that  we  apply 
the  term  to  it,  rather  in  consideration  of  what  it  should  be,  than  of 
what  it  really  is,  or  is  understood  to  be  even  by  some  who  have  paid 
most  attention  to  it.  .  But  is  it  incredible,  or  even  improbable,  that  a 
new  science  may  yet  be  disclosed  ?  The  searching  spirit  wbieh  has 
gone  forth,  has  developed  within  a  few  years  several  new  sciences, 
which  before  were  almost  unknown  ;  or  were  made  up  of  a  few  scat- 
tered facts,  and  those  not  systematically  arranged  or  reduced  to  any 
general  principles.  Among  these  we  might  name  chemistry,  geology, 
and  political  economy.  These  are  all  sciences  which  are  lound  to 
have  important  bearings  upon  the  interests  of  society,  and  all  sciences 
which  now  engross  a  liberal  share  of  the  public  attention.  And  even 
these  may  be  again  subdivided,  and  others  spring  out  of  them,  which  do 
not  now  exist  even  in  the  imagination  of  men. 

So  we  believe  it  will  be  with  education  as  a  branch  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual philosophy.  There  is  a  whole  science  wrapped  up  in  that 
mysterious  little  thing,  the  infant  mind,  which  has  never  been  devel- 
oped ; — a  science,  too,  which  will  have  a  stronger  influence  upon  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  men  than  any  other.  We^ay  stronger,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  that  part  of  ourselves,  which  is  susceptible  of  the 
highest,  perhaps  of  indefinite  improvement,  at  a  period  in  our  lives 
when  every  bias  is  soonest  and  most  permanently  felt ;  and  because 
It  has  for  its  object  to  call  forth  in  their  natural  order,  and  put  in 
healthy  and  vigorous  action,  all  those  intellectual  powers,  that  consti- 
tute the  very  instruments  with  which  we  must  proceed  to  accomplish 
whatever  is  within  the  reach  of  man. 

Moral  philosophy  has  been  studied,  reduced  to  principles,  and  in- 
culcated in  all  systems  of  public  instruction  ;  but  it  only  teaches  mtn 
their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it.  We  have  a  moral  nature  and  moral 
feelings,  which  are  susceptible  of  influence,  developement,  and  direc- 
tion, by  a  series  of  means,  before  we  can  reason  upon  them  ourselves. 
This  is  the  field  for  the  moral  philosophy  of  education.  It  opens  al- 
most with  our  existence,  and  extends  through  all  the  stages  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  till  our  intellectual  faculties  are  so  far  developed  as 
to  enable  us  to  excite,  suppress,  and  control  our  feelings  and  regulate 
our  actions  with  reference  to  distant  motives.  Then  we  may  begin 
to  itud\j  moral  philosophy  ;  before  that  time,  we  must  act  from  mo- 
tives, placed  before  us  by  those  who  control  our  education,  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  the  ultimate  tendency  or  the  reason  of  our 
actions.  And  bis  moral  education  is  iiK)st  perfect,  whose  feelings  and 
habits  are  so  formed,  that  he  needs  not  to  change  them,  when  his 
reason  comes  to  decide  upon  their  fitness  with  reference  to  his  being's 
end  and  aim.     The  skill  of  the  instructer,  therefore,  in  this  depart- 
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ment  of  educatioiii  consists  in  comprehending  the  temperament  and  dis- 
position of  his  pupil,  and  in  addressing  those  moti?es  only  to  him,  which 
will  induce  such  actions  as  he  approves,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of 
such  habits  as  he  wishes  to  establish.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  cor- 
rect, we  think  it  must  occur  to  every  one,  that  tb^re  are  several  stages 
in  the  developement  of  our  moral  nature,  and  the  formation  of  our 
moral  character,  which  have  never  been  subjected  to  a  sufficiently  mi- 
nute and  strict  analysis.  General  principles  in  the  moral  education  of 
youth  must  be  established  like  all  other  general  principles,  by  a  reg- 
ular process  of  induction.  And  in  order  to  this,  a  great  variety  of 
particular  cases  must  occur,  and  a  great  many  discriminating  observa- 
tions must  be  made  ;  or  in  other  words,  wc  must  have  at  band  large 
experience  either  of  our  own,  or  of  those  upon  whose  observations  we 
may  safely  rely.  With  sufficient  materials  for  philosophy,  or  the  facts 
of  the  case,  we  know  not  why  we  may  not  establish  general  princi- 
ples upon  this  subject  as  well '  as  upon  any  other  of  a  similar  nature. 
And  when  they  are  so  established  they  must  be  of  incalculable  utility 
to  those  of  slight  experience  in  the  management  and  government  of 
youth ;  and  such  there  must  always  be,  *while  men  attain  only  to 
three  score  and  ten. 

Metaphysicians  have  analysed  the  human  mind  often  enough,  and* 
perhaps,  minutely  enough ;  but  it  has  been  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
maturity.  This  class  of  philosophers  always  open  their  subject,  and 
vindicate  its  claims  to  extraordinary  dignity,  by  saying  that  the  mate- 
rials to  be  analysed,  and  the  instruments  to  be  employed  upon  them, 
are  all  within  themselves.  So  indeed  they  are.  And  for  that  very 
reason  they  describe  only  those  faculties  and  those  operations,  of 
which  no  one  can  be  conscious,  whose  mind  is  not  yet  in  the  same 
advanced  stage  of  developement.  But  there  is  a  series  of  years,  and 
important  years,  in  our  education,  of  the  intellectual  operations  pecu- 
liar to  which,  we  can  in  manhood  have  no  recollection,  and  of  which 
we  can  form  no  adequate  conceptions  by  reference  to  the  operations 
of  a  mature  mind  under  similar  circumstances.  Neither  can  child- 
ren, at  the  early  age  of  which  we  speak,  describe  the  operations  of 
their  own  minds  so  as  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  What- 
ever we  learn,  therefore,  of  their  intellectual  habits  we  must  learn  by 
means  very  different  from  those  we  employ  afterwards,  when  their 
minds  can  take  cognisance  of  their  own  operations  and  describe  them 
intelligibly  to  others.  Here  then,  although  the  instruments  of  obser- 
vation, to  u.se  the  language  of  metaphysicians,  are  within  the  philoso- 
pher, the  subject  upon  which  they  are  to  t>e  employed,  or  the  materials 
to  be  analysed,  are  not.  And  this  important  circumstance  constitutes 
a  difference  between  the  subject  of  metaphysics  as  it  has  usually 
been  understood  and  defined,  and  the  new  branch  of  it«  which,  we 
contend,  is  about  to  be  developed.  We  suppose  nature  proceeds  by 
uniform  laws  in  the  developement  of  the  mind  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
else.  What  then  are  these  laws,  and  how  shall  we  trace  them  ? 
These  seem  to  our  mind  to  be  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
mankind,  although  they  are  not  very  easily  answered.     The  analogy 
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between  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  infant  and  a  mature  rtiind,  a9 
we  have  before  intimated,  is  not  so  close  as  to  afford  us  much  assistance. 
And  the  child  itself  cannot  give  us  much  aid,  because  it  cannot  com- 
prehend our  purposes  in  subjecting  it  to  an  examination  ;  and  if  it 
could,  it  has  not  yet*any  language  lor  expressing  to  us  it»  intellectual 
states  or  processes.  Though  the  infant  mind  is  ever  active  in  itself, 
it  is  passive  in  regard  to  our  object.  Although  it  is  constantly  mani* 
Testing  new  phenomena,  it  cannot  direct  or  aid  us  in  the  observation  or 
classification  of  them ;  so  as  to  form  a  general  or  uniform  law,  by 
which  we  might  predict  what  phenomena  would  follow  given  circum- 
stances. We  are  upon  a  level  far  above  it,  and  must  look  down  upon 
its  shadowy,  complicated,  and  varying  operations,  as  we  look  down 
upon  a  map,  whose  shades  and  lines  are  almost  too  minute  to  be  traced 
by  our  blunted  sight.  We  must  observe  and  arrange  by  our  own 
ingenuity  the  circumstances  which  excite  it,  and  trace  its  operations 
or  rather  the  results  of  its  operations  when  it  is  excited ;  somewhat  as 
we  observe  phenomena  and  trace  laws  in  chemistry,  by  noticing  the 
results  of  given  combinations  of  elements,  when  we  cannot  see  the 
operation  going  on  or  comprehend  the  mode  of  it. 

We  hold,  and  have  held  for  many  years,  undoubting  belief  that  the 
science  of  education  is  capable  of  being  reduced,  like  other  sciences, 
to  general  principles.  By  a  particular  induction,  or  a  long  series  of  dis- 
criminating observations,  the  infant  mind  may  be  so  far  analysed  or  its 
phenomena  classed,  as  to  enable  us  not  only  to  define  accurately  its 
several  powers  with  their  mutual  connexions  and  dependencies,  but 
to  fix  with  precision  the  natural  order  of  their  developement,  and  to 
adapt  to  them  such  exercises  as  will  develope  them  most  successfully. 
It  might  perhaps  seem  presumption  to  call  in  question  the  axioms  of 
the  science ;  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  in  a 
few  words  ihe  false  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tems of  instruction.  Moreover  we  should  not  lightly  undertake  to 
calculate  the  perplexity,  and  time,  and  perversion  of  talents  they  cost 
the  young, —  the  waste  of  money  they  cost  parents  and  the  public, — 
and  the  waste  of  patient  and  laborious  effort  they  cost  instructers. 
We  shall  name  only  two  false  principles,  which  seem  to  us  to  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  matter,  believing  that  if  they  could  be  reformed  the 
whole  subject  would  assume  a  new  aspect. 

1.  Education  is  understood  to  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. This  we  infer  from  the  pompous  catalogues  of  books  and 
subjects,  which  are  arrayed  and  set  forth  as  constituting  the  course  of 
every  petty  school  in  the  land.  They  are  subjects,  oftentimes,  for 
which  the  youthful  mind  is  not  at  all  prepared,  and  by  which  of 
course  it  must  be  baffled  and  discouraged.  When  a  subject  is  pre- 
sented to  a  pupil,  which  requires  the  exercise  of  an  intellectual  facul- 
ty not  yet  developed,  he  must  be  as  much  confused  as  a  blind  man 
would  be,  if  called  upon  to  criticise  colors.  Education,  we  believe* 
at  least  elementary  education,  does  not  consist  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but,  as  its  etymology  implies,  in  the  developement  of  the 
mind.  And  subjects  should  be  selected  and  arranged  with  reference  to 
this  object,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  being  only  iocideotal. 
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2.  When  the  subjects  are  selected,  perhaps  judiciously,  they  are 
presented  in  a  form,  which  neither  affords  a  salutary  discipline  to  the 
mind,  nor  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  They  are  ail  too 
abstract,  or  are  generalisations  of  facts  which  are  themselves  unknown 
to  the  pupil.  Particularly,  the  whole  courses  of  the  physical  and  ex- 
act sciences,  to  use  a  common  but  expressive  phrase,  come  precisely 
the  wrong  end  foremost ; — first  the  general  principle,  then  the  partic- 
ular instances  illustrating  it.  Lord  Bacon  has  taught  us  that  (his  is 
not  the  method  by  which  the  human  mind  takes  in  knowledge,  and  it 
is  time  we  had  attended  to  his  instructions.  Upon  all  new  subjects  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge  or  experience,  we  must,  firsts  have  the 
pr»rtiruiar  cases,  instances,  or  facts,  abstracting  the  qualities  or  points  of 
resemblance  common  to  them  all ;  then  a  description  of  those  quali- 
ties or  points  of  resemblance,  which  constitutes  a  general  principle. 
AVe  have  no  room  to  enlarge  upon  these  topics,  but  believe  they  will 
be  tbund  to  reach  tlie  evils  and  defects,- which  have  been  so  long  and 
so  severely  felt.  For  if  the  purpose  of  early  education  be  the  de- 
vclopement  and  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  then  all  subjects  must  be  se- 
lected and  arranged  with  reference  to  this  purpose.  And  if  Lord  Ba- 
con^s  philosophy  is  sound  ;  then  the  subjects  so  selected  and  arranged 
must  be  put  in  that  form,  in  which  alone  the  mind  can  successfully  en- 
counter  them.* 

The  renovating  influence,  which  a  class  of  judicious  teachers, 
well  skilled  in  their  profession,  would  have  upon  our  systems  of 
instruction,  especially  upon  the  free  schools,  and  consequently 
upon  the  whole  community;  and  the  necessity  of  some  direct  pre- 
paration for  their  employment,  as  the  only  practicable  means  by 
whi<-h  their  character  may  be  elevated  and  their  influence  mado 
the  greatest  and  the  best,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Carter  in  hiB 
'Essays  upon  popular  Education,'  just  republished  in  this  city. 

'  The  character  of  the  schools,  and  of  course  their  political,  moral| 
and  religious  influence  upon  the  community,  depend  almost  solely  upon 
the  character  of  «!ie  teachers.  Their  influence  is  strong  or  weak,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  instructers  are  skilful  or  ignorant— energetic  or 
feehic:  it  is  in.tjiis  direction  or  that  direction,  just  as  they  are  imbued 
with  one  or  another  principle.  So  that  whatever  is  done  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  teachers,  elevates  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  degree,  the  character  of  the  schools  which  they  teach,  and  en- 
larges and  strengthens  their  inlluence  upon  the  community.  And 
whatever  is  done  or  suffered  to  lower  the  character  of  teachers,  must 
sink,  at  the  same 'time  and  in  the  same  degree,  the  character  of  the 
schools,  and  destroy  or  prevent  their  influence  upon  society.  I  am 
aware  that  many  other  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
organising  a  perfect  and  an  energetic  system  of  public  instruction. 
«  *  «  *  But  all  of  them,  though  important,  are  subsequent  in 
their  nature  to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  And  none  can  be  attempt- 
ed with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  accomplishing  them  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  till  good  teachers  are  provided  and  ready  for  the  work. 
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*  *  *  *  It  would  be  beginning  wrongt  to  build  bouses,  and  tell 
j^our  young  and  inexperienced  instructers  to  teach  this  or  teach  that 
subject*  however  desirable  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects  mi^ht  be, 
while  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  know  bow,  properly,  to  teach 
any  subject.  The  science  of  leaching^  for  it  must  be  made  a  science, 
is  first  in  the  order  of  nature.  And  it  is  to  this  point  that  attentioo 
must  first  be  applied}  in  order  to  effect  any  essential  improvement.' 

'  And  here  let  me  remark  upon  a  distinction  in  the  qualificatioos  of 
teachers,  which  has  never  been  practically  made ;  though  it  seems  as- 
tonishing that  it  has  so  long  escaped  notice.  1  allude  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  possession  of  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate it  to  other  minds.  When  we  are  looking  for  a  teacher,  we  inquire 
how  much  he  knows,  not  how  much  he  can  communicate;  as  if  the 
latter  were  of  no  consequence.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  parents  and 
children,  to  say  the  least,  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  latter 
qualification  of  their  instructer,  as  in  the  former.  Though  a  teachf^r 
cannot  communicate  more  knowledge  than  he  possesses  ;  yet  he  may 
possess  much  and  still  be  able  to  impart  but  little.  And  the  know- 
ledge of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  be  of  but  trifling  use  to  a  school, 
while  it  was  locked  up  safely  in  the  head  of  a  country  school- 
master. So  Oar  as  tiie  object  of  a  school  or  of  instruction,  therefore,  is 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  novel  as  (he  opinion  may  seem,  it  does 
appear  to  me,  that  both  parents  and  pupils  are  quite  as  much  interested 
in  the  part  of  their  teacher's  knowledge  which  they  will  be  likely  to 
get,  as  the  part  which  they  certainly  cannot  get.' 

*  One  great  object  which  it  is  so  desirable  on  every  account  to  at- 
tain, is,  to  establish  a  language  of  communication  between  the  in- 
structer and  his  pupil,  and  enable  the  former  to  open  his  head  and  his 
heart,  and  infuse  into  the  other  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which  lie  hid  there.  Instructers  cmd  pupils  do  not  understand  eack 
other.  They  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  They  may  use  the 
same  words ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  the  same  language, 
while  they  attach  to  them  such  very  different  meanings.  We  must 
either  by  some  magic  or  supernatural  power,  bring  children  at  once  to 
comprehend  all  our  abstract  and  difikult  terms  ;  or  our  teachers  must 
unlearn  themselves,  and  come  down  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren. One  of  these  alternatives  is  only  difficult,  while  the  other  is 
impossible.  The  direct  preparation  of  instructers  for  the  profession 
of  teaching  must  surnnount  this  difficulty ;  and  I  know  of  no  other 
way  in  which  it  can  be  surmounted.  When  instructers  understand 
their  profession  ;  (hat  is,  when  they  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  infant  mind,  what  powers  are  earliest  developed  and  what  studies 
are  best  adapted  to  their  developement ;  then  it  will  be  time  to  lay 
out  and  subdivide  their  work  into  an  energetic  system  of  public  in- 
struction. Till  this  first  step  towards  a  reform,  which  is  preliminary 
in  its  very  nature,  be  taken,  every  other  measure  must  be  taken  in 
the  dark.  Houses  and  funds  and  books  are  all  important,  but  tbey 
are  only  the  means  of  enabling  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  act  upon 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  And  tbey  must  inevitably  fail  of  their 
greatest  effect,  till  you  have  prepared  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  act 
upon  that  of  the  pupil  to  the  greatest  advantage.' 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  same  pamphlet  fironi  which  we  have 

taken  our  last  extract,  aAer  giving  an  outline^  of  the  principal 
featares  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  the  author 
briefly  states  some  of  the  peculiar  advantages  to  the  public,  which 
be  expects  to  flow  from  such  an  establishment. 

'  These  are  general  advantages  of  a  good  class  of  teachers.  I  am  now 
to  speak  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  proposed  institution  to  produce 
them.  The  library  collected  with  reference  to  tbe  object  of  the  in- 
stitution would  contain  when  complete,  all  the  fads  in  tbe  science  of 
education  scattered  along  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  world.  Facts  are  the 
materials  of  philosophy.  And  we  cannot  philosophise  safely  until  we 
have  an  extensive  stock  before  us.  Our  library  will  be  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  place  not  only  to  collect  those  phenomena  relating  to  tbe 
subject,  which  have  already  been  observed,  but  also  to  receive  the 
records  of  those  which  will  be  daily  passing  before  our  eyes.  Books 
connected  with  and  collateral  to  the  subject  of  education,  will  be  as 
important  to  our  purpose  as  those  professedly  written  upon  it.  And 
frequently  they  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  so.  Because  the  former 
contain  facts  and  phenomena,  while  the  latter  have  only  an  author'3 
reasonings  upon  them.  And  most  audiors  who  have  written  upon  ed- 
ucation have  reasoned  very  well,  but  from  very  limited  and  imperfect 
inductions.  So  that  their  conclusions,  though  oftentimes  extremely 
plausible  and  even  correct,  as  far  as  they  had  the  necessary  means  of 
making  them  correct,  are  liable  to  fail  totally,  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice under  circumstances  a  little  different.  We  want  more  eiperience 
before  we  begin  to  reason  at  large  and  draw  sweeping  conclusions  on 
tbe  subject.  And  our  library  would  be  chiefly  valuable  as  containing 
that  experience,  accurately  and  authentically  recorded. 

These  with  tbe  other  facts  and  phenomena,  which  might  be  observed 
and  collected,  would  aflbrd  the  means  of  philosophising  with  some 
safety  and  confidence.  But  the  conclusions  of  the  ancients  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  received  and  repeated  by  every  body  and  forever,  are  not 
binding  and,  beyond  question,  till  we  have  certain  knowledge  that  tbe 
facts,  from  which  they  reasoned,  are  all  which  can  affect  the  princi- 
ples which  they  deduce  from  them.  And  to  believe,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  two  thousand  years,  embracing  the  present  age,  which  is  so 
full  of  phenomena  of  all  kinds,  has  not  added  something  to  our  means 
of  a  copious  and  safe  induction  upon  principles  of  education,  requires 
a  stretch  of  credulity,  with  which  my  mind  is  not  gifted.     1  believe  it 

*  It  is  a  circumiitaDce  oo  which  we  may  congratulate  every  enlighteoed  friend 
to  the  improvement  of  education  that  Mr.  Carter,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
above  alluded  to,  in  now  engaged  in  establishing  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.  The  »tate  of  INIassachusetts  ought,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  to 
take  the  lead  in  such  an  enterprise ;  and  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ex* 
perience  and  ability  of  Mr.  Carter,  his  long-continued  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  his  familiarity  with  all  its  requisite  details,  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  com- 
petency to  the  undertaking  in  which  he  has  embarked.  Of  the  success  of  the 
proposed  seminary  we  may  augur  well  from  the  extensive  and  favorable  expres- 
siou  of  public  sentiment  on  this  topic,  and  from  the  attention  which  it  has  already 
received  from  the  legislatures  of  this  and  of  other  states. 
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would  be  safer  as  a  general  principle  to  assume  (bat  tbey  teacb  us  what 
to  avoid  rather  than  what  to  imitate/ 

*•  But  when  we  have  collected  the  means  of  philosophising  which 
books  can  afford,  and  added  to  them  the  living  means  which  will  be 
constantly  exhibited  in  the  school,  which  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  insti- 
tution, we  are  tlien  to  lay  all  these  means  before  professors  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  discriminating  minds,  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
observe  as  welt  as  reason.  Then  the  public  attention  should  be  turned 
towards  those  professors  in  good  earnest,  and  they  should  sec  and  feel 
that  something  is  expected  from  them,  and  there  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  the  expectation  will  be  gratified.  When  the  public  attention  is 
turned  towards  any  subject,  all  the  ardent  and  discriminating  minds 
act  in  concert.  And  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  converged  to  a  point  by 
a  lens,  they  act  with  an  intensity  which  must  produce  an  effect.' 

*■  It  would  be  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  proposed  iostitu- 
tion,  that  it  would  elevate  the  character  of  teachers  generally.  It 
would  concentrate  and  give  energy  and  direction  to  exertions  and  in- 
quiries, which  are  now  comparatively  wasted  for  want  of  such  direc- 
tion. We  cannot  foresee,  precisely,  what  effect  would  be  produced 
upon  our  systems  of  education  and  our  principles  of  instruction^  by 
subjecting  them  to  such  an  ordeal.  To  loretel  all  the  improvements 
that  would  be  made,  would  be  to  make  them,  and  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  institution  for  the  purpose.  Though  the  necessity  would 
still  remain  for  an  institution  to  propagate  them  among  the  people.  But 
if  our  principles  of  education,  and  particularly  our  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  instruction  are  not  already  perfect,  we  may  confidently 
expect  improvements,  though  we  may  not  know,  precisely,  in  what 
they  will  consist.' 

*  Many  knew  twenty  years  ago  that  steam  was  expansive.  But 
who  foresaw  the  degree  to  which  its  expansion  could  be  raised,  and 
the  purposes  to  which  it  could  be  applied  ?  Public  attention  was 
turned  to  the  subject  in  earnest,  and  we  now  see  vessels  moving  in 
every  direction  by  its  power.  It  was  known  long  since  that  light 
wood  would  tloat,  and  water  run  down  hill.  But  who  foresaw,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  present  state  of  our  internal  improvement  by  means  of 
canals?  Public  attention  and  powerful  minds  were  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  we  now  see  boats  ascending  our  mountains  and  traversing 
our  continent  in  every  direction.  Those  who  were  before  almost  our 
antipodes  are  now,  by  the  facilities  of  communication,  made  our  neigh- 
bors. The  most  intrepid  prophet  would  hardly  have  dared,  even  ten 
years  ai^o,  to  predict  the  present  state  of  our  manufact6ries.  This 
has  all  been  done,  because  it  could  be  done ;  and  many  minds  were 
directed  to  the  subject  and  resolved,  that  it  should  he  done.  All  these 
are  in  many  respects  analogous  cases,  and  go  to  show,  that  we  do  not 
always  know  how  near  to  us  great  improvements  are.  And  (bat  it  is 
only  necessary  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  a  subject  to  ensure 
some  improvements  and  inventions  in  it.' 
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COL.  AMOROS'   GYMNASTIC    SCHOOL,  PARIS. 

Thb  French  Government  having  resolved  to  encourage  the  institution  of  M. 
Amoros,  professor  of  gymnastics  at  Paris,  the  minister  of  the  mterior  appointed 
five  commissioners  to  examine  in  all  their  parts  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  to 
report  thereon  in  detail.     M.  Amoros  first  gave  the  committee  an  idea  of  what  he 
calls  elementary  exercises,  which  consist  in  chanting  different  pieces,  the  rythm 
of  each  of  which  corresponds  with  the  various  movements  of  the  legs,  arms,  and 
body,  which  the  pupils  execute  on  the  spot.    A  metronome  regulates  these  move- 
ments.    The  pupil  thus  learns  to  measure  time  and  space,  to  regulate  with  preci- 
sion  the  common  step,  the  accelerated  step,  and    the  leaps  of  the  gymnastic 
course.     These  exercises  impress  upon  their  different  movements  a  rythm  which 
befits  them  ;  they  give  greater  developemcnt  to  the  voice,  and  more  force  to  the 
lungs :  they  render  the  joints  more  supple,  prepare  the  pupils  for  fatigue,  and 
dispose  them  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.     The  committee  were  too  enlightened 
not  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  chaunting  in  connexion  with  gymnastic  exer* 
cises.     To  accustom  the  pupils  to  preserve  their  equilihrium,  so  necessary  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  danger,  M.  Amoros  made  three  of  the  pupils  take  a  ball  of  (>  pounds, 
and  hold  it  sometimes  with  the  left  hand,  sometimes  with  the  right,  tlie  superior 
extremity   horizontally  extended,  and  advanced   in  front.     The  same  exercise 
Was  repeated  with  the  inferior  extremities,  the  ball  being  supported  alternately 
by  each  foot.     To  sustain  the  effort,  maintain  the  station,  to  keep  all  the  move- 
able points  of  the  body  in  a  fixed  position,  to  subject  the  extremities  to  the  tar.«us, 
and  make  the  different  points  of  the  latter  a  solid  pivot,  which  maintains  the  effort 
and  re-establishes  the  centre  of  gravity,  are  the  principal  muscular  atrtions  which 
this  exercise  requires. 

The  pu{uls  in  the  court  and  stadium  then  applied  the  theoretical  principles 
which  they  had  just  learned,  and  here  the  committee  witnessed  the  utility  of  the 
gymnastic  method.  They  saw  with  what  precision  all  the  various  exercises  were 
performed,  as  well  those  that  required  great  rapidity  of  motion,  as  those  that 
depend  on  firmness  and  strength  Many  among  tiicm  obtaii)e<l  350,  440  and  550 
degrees  of  the  dynamometer  ;  tor  it  is  by  this  instrument  that  iM.  Amoros  calculates 
the  progressive  developemcntof  their  muscular  powers. 

VVe  have  seen  feeble  and  timid  men  acquire  in  a  short  time  by  gymnastic  exer- 
cises very  considerable  strength  and  boldness,  and  their  moral  energy  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  their  physical  strength.  From  the  stadium,  the  pupils 
proceeded  to  the  inclosurc  where  the  machines  were  erected,  and  where  they 
performed  the  exercises  of  running  over  inclined  planes;  clearing  barriers,  climbing 
masts,  walking  uf>on  unstable  beams,  mountings:  ladders  36  feet  high  and  slipping 
down,  ascending  heights  by  means  of  ropes  and  poles,  and  by  men  so  suspended 
as  to  serve  as  ladders,  and  descending  again  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  commissioners,  surprised  at  the  .strength,  suppleness,  agility,  and  address  of 
Ihe  pupils,  testified  their  satisfaction  and  acknowledged  the  utility  of  the  exercisen. 
These  wt  re  terminated  by  their  vaulting  over  wooden  horses,  and  also  over  living 
ones,  and  by  the  conquerors  receiving  the  prizes  due  to  their  superior  skill. 

The  design  of  this  institution  is  not  merely  to  regulate  and  perfect  the  phys- 
ical powers  of  his  pupils,  but  to  teach  and  dispose  them  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
weak,  and  to  aid  their  fellow  creatures  when  in  danger.  Those  who  first  witness 
these  exercises  are  in  constant  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  pupils  ;  but  their  ele- 
mentary lessons  accustom  thorn  pradually  to  Tn(n*ure  their  force  and  skill:  they 
vol.  I,  87 
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are  able  by  proceeding  from  simple  to  compound  exercises  (o  acquire  solid  io- 
struction.  If  accidents  occur,  they  arise  evidently  from  disobedience,  presump- 
tion, or  forgetfulness  of  principles  so  well  explained  and  applied  in  the  establish- 
ment. London  ScierUtJic  Gastltt. 

LONDON    MFXHANICS'    INSTITUTION. 

A  quarterly  general  meeting  of  this  laudable  Society  was  recently  held  to 
receive  the  Tenth  Quarterly  report.  Dr.  Birbeck,  the  President,  was  in  the 
chair ;  and  the  members  who  attended  nearly  filled  the  large  theatre  of  the 
institution.  The  Report  began  by  expressing  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  manner  in  which  similar  institutions  had  l)een  established  and  were 
now  flouri*>hing  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  then  described  what  had  been 
done  for  tlie  London  Mechanics^  Institution  since  the  last  quarterly  meetine.  The 
receipts  were  L506 — the  expense  L525,  a  portion  of  which,  upwards  of  Z>lOOf 
was  paid  for  gas-fittings,  and  other  similar  charges,  not  incurred  above  once 
in  tweniy  years.  The  funds  arose  chiefly  from  the  members'  cubscriptiooSf 
IA\  1  liaviiig  been  collected  from  this  source.  Upwards  of  Z/30  was  retteived  for 
tsan^fcrable  tickets,  and  L9  for  the  use  of  the  theatre  by  various  other  societies. 
The  expenses,  incle|)endent  of  the  sums  already  mentioned,  were  chiefly  pay- 
ineiifs  to  lecturers  and  teachers,  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  premises,  interest  of 
nionoy  borrowed  for  buildtni?  the  theatre,  stationary,  officers'  salaries,  &c.  The 
library  now  consists  of  'J500  volumes,  and  the  number  of  members  who  read  Is  ra- 
pidly on  the  increase,  ^ince  the  last  quarter  day  574  members  have  been  added 
and  397  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  society,  making  an  increase  on  the  quarter 
of  177,  the  whole  number  of  members  being  now  1772.  The  lectures  delivered 
wore  on  geography,  meciianics,  geology,  electricity,  and  astronomy.  The 
schools  have  been  opened,  and  assiduously  frequented  for  writing,  French, 
ar<*I»itcctnral  and  mathematical  drawings,  and  arithmetic.  The  latter  classes 
have  been  s»)  much  followed  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  have  a  second  school  of 
the  same  dc«-rription.  There  is  also  to  be  formed  an  excellent  school  of  mutual 
instruction  in  the  Mechanics  ;  or  a  sort  of  secondary  lecture,  after  the  lectures  on 
this  j*ubject  shall  have  been  delivered.  I'hc  Report  was  unanimously  received. — 
Thank«>  were  voted  to  the  several  lecturers,  and  to  the  ChainDan,  with  great  ap- 
plause, for  the  interest  tliey  had  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 

English  yYeicspaper, 

EDUCATION  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 

The  month  of  August  is  the  ti.ne  at  which  the  vacations  of  the  different  sem- 
inaries, colleges  and  sciiools,  throughout  this  province,  usually  take  place;  and 
these  vacations  .ire  generally  preceded  by  a  public  examination  of  the  scholars, 
au'l  a  distribution  of  prizes  to  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  profi- 
ciency and  good  conduct  during  the  year. 

The  increa>-ing  interest  taken  in  these  examinations,  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 
is  a  proof  of  the  zeal  in  favor  of  the  education  which  now  i>ervades  the  whole  prov- 
ince At  Quebec,  Montreal,  Nicolet  and  St.  liyacinthe,  the  spacious  halls  of  those 
public  institutions,  were  literally  <;rowded  with  spectators ;  and  at  many  of  the 
country  schools  where  examinations  were  had,  the  same  pleasing  circumstance 
occurred.  Kverywhf;re  the  students  and  Scholars  showed  the  greatest  aptitude 
for  learning,  and  in  many  instances  gave  proof  of  astonishing  proliciency. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by  public  authority  in  favor  of  the  education  of 
the  people  since  the  conquest;  or  what  has  been  done  has  been  in  a  way  which 
lutd  a  tendency  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  mostly  Roman  Catholics, 
in  respect  to  their  religion,  to  which  they  are  so  sincerely  attaclied.  The  college 
and  revenues  of  the  Jesuits  originally  destined  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  country,  have  long  ceased  to  be  applied  to  that  object,  and  the  public  moneys 
granted  for  schools  have  been  applied  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  men- 
tioned abo\e.    In  addition  to  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  end  the  College  of  Moo- 
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treal,  for  which  the  couDtry  is  chiedy  indebted  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Corpcratioos 
of  the  Qaebec  Seminary  and  of  Saiot  Sulpice  at  Montreal,  the  iate  Cuihclic 
Bishop  established,  chiefly  out  of  his  own  lunds,  the  College  of  Nicolet,  and  Mr. 
Girouard,  Curate  of  St.  ilyacinthe,  established  that  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  both  of 
which  are  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  four  may  contain  about 
800  or  1000  students,  many  of  whom  go  through  the  usual  courses  in  the  French, 
English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. There  are  besides  in  the  Country  parishes  24  schools  in  the  District  of 
Montreal,  17  in  the  District  of  Quebec,  and  7  in  the  District  of  'J'hree  Rivers, 
many  of  which  are  well  conducted  and  numerously  attended:  in  some  parisbes, 
however,  the  schools  are  occasionally  ill  attended,  or  altogether  closed  from  the 
want  of  means,  or  a  deficiency  of  suitable  masters.  In  tlie  District  of  Montreal, 
there  are  eight  country  boarding  houses  for  young  girl?,  kept  by  the  sisters  of 
the  congregation,  who  devote  themselves  altogether- to  lemale  education,  and  five 
in  the  Di^ttrict  of  Quebec. 

In  all  these  colleges  and  schools,  Catholic  religious  instruction  forms  a  part  of 
the  usual  course  of  education.  The  funds  for  their  establishment  have  generally 
been  derived  from  charitable  donations  ;  and  they  arc  supported  partly  from  the 
same  sources,  but  principally  from  the  ftontributions  paid  by  the  scholars  and 
boarders,  which  are,  however,  very  moderate. 

The  English  language  Is  tiiUght  in  all  the  colleges  and  principal  sohool«  ;  and 
the  progress  of  thepupih  in  this  respect,  in  some  country  paribbes  where  English 
is  hardly  spoken,  is  astonishing.  The  |)eople  are  thus  doing,  voluntarily  and  zeal- 
ously, from  a  sense  of  the  utility  of  possessing  that  language,  what  no  measures 
of  a  compulsory  tendency  could  ever  have  induced  them  to  do.  It  is  even  fnid 
that  an  extensive  establishment  of  education  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Cham- 
bly,  where  there  are  to  be  employed  several  able  teachers  of  both  the  English  und 
French  languages,  with  a  view  of  aflbrding  the  benefit  of  an  education  in  French 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  States,  and  in  English  to  the  Canadians. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  colleges,  schools,  k,c.  neither  those  of  the  towns 
of  Quebec,  Montreal,  nor  Thfee  Rivers,  more  specially  destined  for  the  education 
of  the  children  in  the  towns,  are  included.  There  are  besides  seven  or  eight 
schools  of  the  Royal  iuktitution  in  the  country  parts  chiefly  inhabited  by  Catho- 
lics, and  thirty-eight  in  other  parts  of  the  province  of  a  more  mixed  population. 

Quebec  Gazette, 

PROGRESS    OF    EDUCATION    AMONG   THE    HOTTENTOTS. 

At  all  the  institutions  are  found  Sunday  Schools  both  for  adults  and  children,  in 
active  operation,  and  zealously  supported  by  the  people  themselves,  as  well  as 
by  almost  every  individual  resident  at  the  station,  whose  assistance  could  be  made 
useful  as  teachers.  Many  of  the  latter  class  were  selected  from  among  the  Hot- 
tentots ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  not  less  than  six  hundred  adults  and 
from  three  to  four  hundred  children  are  regularly  receiving  instruction,  and  learn- 
ing to  read  the  scriptures  in  the  schools — and  that  the  greatest  number  of  the 
children  arc  also  taught  on  weekdays,  to  read  and  write  English — it  is  impossible 
for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  utility  of  the  institutions,  or  to  deny  that  the  work 
of  improvement  is  going  forward.  The  progress  of  persons  advanced  in  years, 
who  have  but  one  day  in  seven,  to  learn,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  slow;  and 
doubtless,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  but  while  the  eflect  of  these  schools  on  the 
morals  of  the  Hottentots  is  already  very  apparent,  in  their  better  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  and  the  useful  appropriation  of  that  portion  of  time,  which  before 
was  too  often  spent  in  idleness,  the  very  general  desire  of  instruction  thus  evinced 
both  for  themselves  and  their  children,  affords  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles  on  their  minds  ;  and  cannot  fail,  at  no  distant  period,  to  pro- 
duce a  striking  and  important  change  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people. — 
In  the  day  schools,  we  had  much  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  British  system  intro- 
duced. The  progress  which  the  children  had  made  in  English,  considering  the 
short  time  since  it  had  been  introduced   into  the  schools,   appeared  very  credit  - 
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able  to  the  teachers ;  ivlrile  the  facility  with  which  they  learn,  and  the  readioeta  of 
their  replies  to  questioM  put  to  them  on  scripture  history,  afford  a  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  charge  of  intellectual  incapacity,  which  some  have  unguardedly 
thrown  out  nj;ainst  the  Hottentots  in  general,  MisHon.  Herald. 

m 

EDUCATION    IN   MEXICO. 

Extract  of  a  letter  fipm  a  dittinguUhed  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute^  now  tn 

Mexico, 

In  the  city  of  Pucbla  de  lot  Angeles^  on  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  thin  place, 
there  is  a  society  formed,  for  the  dissemination  of  education  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  short  stay  I  made  in  that  city,  did  not  permit  me  to  obtain  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  formed ,  but  I  was  told  that  it 
supported  an  elementary  school,  (dcprimerat  letrat)  in  which,  about  500  boys 
are  gratuitously  taught  reading,  writing,  Scc.  and  connected  with  this,  is  a  drawing 
school,  in  like  manner  gratuitous ;  in  which,  about  one  hundred  pupils  are  ins^truct- 
ed.  From  the  drawings  which  1  saw,  I  was  satisfied  that  some  of  ihem  had  made 
great  progress.  I  was  informed,  that  the  scholars  remain  as  long  as  they  please 
in  the  school.  No  false  pride  prevents  the  rich  (who  are  members  of  the  society) 
from  sending  their  sons  to  this  school,  to  be  instructed  with  the  poor.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  Si^dy  that  notwitlutanding  all  the  abuse  lavished  upon  the  catholic  clergy, 
as  inimical  to  the  diffusion  of  education,  this  society  has  been  in  a  great  meu5ure 
supported  by  the  liberal  zeal  of  tlie  Bishop,  and  of  another  respectable  prelate, 
who  is  at  present  in  his  80th  year,  and  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
eitension  of  learning,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  equ^l  rights  in  all 
men.  The  society  appears  to  include  many  objects,  which,  with  us,  would  l>e 
divided  between  many.  To  promote  the  public  good,  by  educating  the  poor  :  to 
encourage  the  fine  arts ;  and  to  extend  support  to  the  useful  arts,  are,  however, 
its  principal  objects. 

VIEW   OP   COLLEGES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

• 

We  present  below  a  summary  view  of  the  number  of  graduates  at  siiteen  of  oar 
Colleges,  in  different  years.  Although  our  list  embraces  less  than  half  of  the  Col- 
leges in  our  land,  the  number  of  graduates  which  they  annually  send  forth  is  pco- 
bably  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole.  On  this  supposition,  the  young  men  who 
complete  a  course  of  public  education  in  the  United  States,  may  be  stated  at 
about  750  annually.  And  as  the  number  of  graduates  is  to  the  whole  numbt*r  of 
students  as  one  to  five  nearly,  the  latter  may  be  estimated  at  not  far  from  3750. 

Grad.  in  Grnd.  in  Grad.  in        Grad  in 

Colleges.  1823.  1824.  l&iS.  pm. 

Waterville  College,  3  3  3  7 

Bowdoin  College,  31  13  37         ^  31 

Dartmouth  College,  34  28  26  37 

Vermont  University,  8  9  13  13 

Middlebury  College,  17  24  16  19 

Williams  College,  7  15  19  24 

Amherst  College,  3  17  23  32 

Harvard  College,  37  67  58  53 

Brown  University,  27  41  48  27 

Tale  College,  73  68  68  100 

Union  College,  67  79  62  71 

Hamilton  College  34  17  23  38 

Columbia  College  29  22  21  24 

Princeton  College  36  47  38  29 

Dickinson  College  10  24  19  14 

University  of  Penn.  23  14  14  8 

leColIeg^f,  44$  488  488  517 

A*.  Y.  Obmver. 
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THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARIES. 
Denomination,  Location, 

Coogregatiooal  Church  of  New  Eoglaod,    •    .  at  Andover,  Mass. 

do.  do.        .         •  Bangor,  Me. 

Baptist  Church, Newtoo,  Dear  Boston. 

do.        do «  Hamilton,  N.  T. 

'do.        do Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Presbyteriau  Church,        .        .         .        •  Princeton,  N.  J. 

do.  do.  y at  Hampden  Sydney  College, 

do.  do Maryville,  Tenn. 

do.  do Auburn,  N.  Y. 

do.  do Western  Seminary  at  -*— # 

Episcopal  Church, New- York. 

do.  do Alexandria,  D.  C. 

do.  do Ohio. 

Roman  Catholic, Georgetown,  D.  C. 

do.        do B^mettsburg,  Md. 

Dutch  Reformed, Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Moravian, Nazareth,  Pa. 

German  Reformed,        .....  Carlisle,  Penn. 

Evangelical  Lutheran,         *        .    ^    .        .  Hartwick,  N  Y. 

do.  do.        .  ....  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

Evan,  Lutheran  Intelligeneer* 

CENTRAL   SCHOOL,   CITY  OP   NEW-YORK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  held  yesterday  in  the  College  Hall, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  erecting  a 
Central  School  for  the  education  of  Tutors  and  Monitors,  and  as  a  place  of  pro- 
motion, from  the  general  public  schools  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  should  be  found 
peculiarly  deseryiog  of  distinction.  No  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  better 
calculated  to  infuse  into  the  present  monitorial  system  of  instruction  in  this  cityf 
that  increased  ardour  and  emulation,  which  are  so  essential  to  its  success. 

GENEVA  COLLEGE,  ONTARIO  COUNTY,  NEW-YORK. 

This  recent  institution  went  Into  operation  as  a  College  in  September,  18^, 
having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  College  from  ^  The  Geoe? a  Academy,^  by^ 
charter  conditionally  granted  by  the  Regents  of  University  in  April,  18^,  and 
confirmed  in  February,  1825,  when  the  required  conditions  were  complied  with 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Academy.  It  is  situated  in  the  flourishing  village  of  Ge- 
neva, county  of  Ontario,  New-York,  192  miles  west  of  Albany ;  and  is  built  upon 
the  high  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  overlooking  for  many  miles  the  counties  of  Sene- 
ca and  Tompkins  towards  the  east.  The  present  edifice  is  built  of  graywacke 
stone,  plain,  but  very  substantial.  It  contains  26  rooms  for  students,  besides  a 
large  room  for  a  chapel,  and  a  small  one  for  a  library.  AH  the  rooms  are  with* 
out  fireplaces,  but  furnished  with  stoves,  which  are  not  only  a  greater  safeguard 
against  fire,  but  greatly  diminish  the  expense  for  fuel. 

The  charges  per  annum  made  by  the  College  against  each  student  for  taition| 
rent,  servants^  hire,  &c.  amount  to  45  dollars. 

The  present  officers  of  the  college. 

Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  A.M.  President,  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric 
and  Logic. 

Rev  D.  McDonald,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Languages, 

Mr.  Horace  Webster,  A.  M.  Professor  of  MaSiematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 

Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  A.  B.  Tutor. 

The  Annual  Commencement  is  ou  the  1st  Wednesday  in  August,  succeeded  by 
a  vacation  of  five  weeks.  Two  weeks  vacation  will  be  given  at  Christmas  and 
New-Year,  and  three  weeks  in  April ;  making  ten  weeks  in  the  year. 
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A  conspicuous  fealure  m  Geneva  College  is  the  iDtroduction  of  an  English 
course  of  «(udjr,  in  which  the  student  may  pursue  all  that  is  studied  at  colleges  in 
general,  without  the  dead  languages.  The  classical  department  is  not  infringed 
upon  by  the  introduction  of  this  English  department;  hot  both  are  made  to  exist 
in  the  collepje  at  the  same  time.  The  common  honors  of  a  college  are  reserved 
for  such  young  gentlemen,  as  pass  their  examinations  in  the  classical  department, 
IV  iiiist  HO  English  diploma  will  be  granted  to  such  as  shall  be  able  to  pass  an  ex- 
amiuation  in  all  the  other  studies  of  college,  omitting  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. The  student  who  wishes  to  receive  only  an  English  education,  enters 
either  the  last  term  of  the  Freshman  Class  that  he  may  study  fractions  and  the 
roots ;  or  (he  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  that  he  may  commence  with 
that  class  under  the  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Three  years  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  him  through  the  English  course,  if  he  also  studies  French,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  comprehended  under  this  head.  The  following  subjects  are  embraced 
under  the  head  of  English  studies,  a  term  adopted  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
the  classical  course. 

English  Grammar,  the  Roots  and  Fractions  of  Arithmetic,  large  Geography, 
Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Mensuration,  Navigation,  Surveying,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic 
Sections,  Descriptive  Geometry  (in  French  or  English,)  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  (in  French  or  English,)  Geometric  Analytique,  Natural  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, Logic,  Metaphysics,  Chemistry,  with  its  applications  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts  and  to  Agriculture,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Pohlical  Economy,  and  General 
Law. 

In  Uie  Classical  Department,  the  usual  authors,  read  in  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature,  are  required  to  be  studied  in  this  college,  it  is  not  intended  by 
the  trustees  and  faculty  of  this  college  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the  long 
established  course  of  classical  studies  pursued  in  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
country ;  qc<  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  they  are  not  indispensably  uecessary  to  a 
student  ambitious  of  the  name  of  a  man  of  tetters.  But  they  tliink  that  the  pres* 
eot  calls  of  the  community,  the  good*of  our  country  in  a  practical  sense,  and  the 
strong  wishes  of  thousands  of  individuals  demand,  tnat  the  sons  of  persons,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  afford  the  time  or  expense  of  a  full  course,  should  not  be  deprived  of 
an  c'dui  alion  approximating  to  the  one  ordinarily  gained  at  our  colleges.  They 
see  no  reason  why  a  young  man  designed  for  the  farm  or  a  trade  should  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  well  instructed  in  what  will  usually  meet  the  eye  or  the 
practice  of  a  man  in  this  busy  agricultural,  commercial,  and  we  hope  soon  to  say, 
manufacturing  country.  Facilities  for  acquiring  tliis  education  in  its  best  mode 
are  rarely  found  in  our  academies.  Their  means  are  ordinarily  too  limited  to  af- 
ford a  competent  number  of  instructers  ;  and  their  pupils  oAen  too  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  classes,  to  allow  the  Principal  time  to  devote  his  attention 
to  thobe  higher  branches,  which  in  a  college  are  the  duties  of  a  Professor. 

With  thef«  views  in  mind,  the  Trustees  of  Geneva  College,  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, now  nearly  a  year  since,  ordered  that  there  should  be  perpetually  in  their 
coHege,  a  course  of  study  to  be  denominated  the  English  course,  in  which  students 
might  be  taught  every  thing  usually  taught  in  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  langua;(es.  The  experiment  is  now  making,  and  the  result  bids 
fair  to  answer  the  ex|)ectations  of  the  community. 

EDUCATION  IN  BUENOS  AYRES. 

A  short  time  since,  an  American  gentleman,  who  has  been  for  several  years  re- 
siding in  Buenos  Ayres,  put  into  our  bands  a  manuscript,  embracing  his  notes  and 
observations  on  the  state  of  education,  morals,  religion,  ^c.  in  that  metropolis. — 
As  most  of  the  facts  mentioned  are  of  a  very  recent  date,  and  illustrate  the  great 
advance  of  improvement,  which  has  been  made  in  that  part  of  South  America 
within  a  few  years,  we  presume  that  the  following  abstract  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  our  readers.    Those  who  would  duly  estimate  this  advance,  must  remem- 
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het  that  previous  to  1810,  when  Buenos  Ajres  was  subject  to  Spain,  all  access  to 
the  colony  by  foreigners  was  prohibited  by  the  mother  country,  and  even  the  in- 
habitants of  different  provinces  were  not  aljowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  each 
other,  except  under  the  strictest  regulations  ;  that  all  books  were  prohibited  ex- 
cept such  as  had  been  inspected  by  the  inquisition ;  tliat  every  possible  impediment 
was  thrown  in  the  way  of  education ;  that  many  of  the  schools  established  by  the 
inhabitants  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  government,  and  that  in  those  which 
were  tolerated,  all  instruction  in  the  liberal  sciences  was  prohibited  ;  and  that  pa- 
rents were  not  allowed  to  send  their  children  abroad  for  their  education. 

Since  this  people  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  a  considerable  sum,  which  has 
been  regularly  increased  from  year  to  year,  has  been  anoually  set  apart  for  the 
general  purposes  of  education.  In  1824,  the  amount  appropriated  was  between 
90  and  100,000;  and  in  1825,  more  than  125,000.  The  whole  number  of  primary 
schools  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  attcording  to  the  latest  official  statement, 
is  105.  These  contain  about  5000  children,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  boys.  At 
least  30  of  these  are  free  schools,  taught  on  tlie  plan  of  Lancaster,  and  tlie  expense 
is  defrayed  by  the  government.  The  others  are  private  schools,  and  are  conduct- 
ed, some  on  the  plan  of  Lancaster,  and  the  rest  in  the  ordinary  way.  No  less  than 
seven  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  foreigners. 

The  attention  paid  by  the  government  io  female  education  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  and  of  commendation.  A  society  of  females  of  the  first  respectability, 
denominated  ^  The  Society  of  Beneficence,'  was  lately  established  by  public  au- 
thority, and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  all  the  public 
schools  for  females,  the  house  of  orphans,  and  other  public  institutions  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  young  children  and  of  the  female  sex.  According  to  the  latest 
statements,  this  Society  had  under  its  care  six  public  schools,  containing  between 
five  and  six  hundred  female  children.  ^  One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes,'  says 
our  informant,  ^  that  I  ever  witnessed,  was  the  annual  distribution  of  premiums, 
awarded  by  this  society  to  those  of  the  girls  who  had  excelled.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  a  large  church,  on  one  of  the  days  celebrated  in  metnory  of  the 
revolution.  The  children  from  the  different  female  schools  were  assembled  and 
seated  in  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The  Jadrcs  of  the  society  sat  in  front, 
and  seats  were  also  reserved  for  the  officers  of  government,  among  whom  was  the 
Secretary  of  Stale,  who  was  present  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  and  distributed 
the  rewards,  accompanying  them  with  suitable  remarks.  The  spectacle,  enliven- 
ed at  intervals  by  mu!;ic,  was  viewed  by  the  crowded  audience  around,  with 
deep  interest  and  high  gratification.' 

According  to  the  latest  printed  statement,  which  is  that  of  1824,  the  Univertity'of 
Bucnot  Ayret  contained  419  students.  The  studies  pursued  here,  and  for  which 
there  are  corresponding  professorships,  are  drawing,  French,  Latin,  ideology,  polit- 
ical economy,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  medicine  and  law.  ^  I  was 
lately  present,'  says  our  iDformnnt,  ^  when  the  rewards  were  distributed  to  the 
students  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University.  I'liey  were  assembled 
to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  with  their  respective  professors,  in  a  large 
ball  of  the  institution.  By  previous  invitation,  a  number  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  members  of  the  iXational  Congress,  and  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature,  officers  of  the  army,  judges,  &c.  attended.  At  an  hour  previously 
agreed  on,  the  Secretary  of  State  entered,  and  was  conducted  to  a  seat  provided 
for  him,  as  President  on  this  occaihion.  Soon  pflcr,  the  several  students  who  had 
excelled,  od  being  called,  came  forward,  distinguislied  by  particular  badges.  Tlie 
Secretary  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor,  presented  them  the  various  premi- 
um*, consisting  chiefly  of  books  procured  for  the  occasion,  after  which  be  deliver- 
ed an  address  to  the  professors  and  students,  and  to  the  very  respectable  and 
highly  gratified  audience  assembled  on  the  occasion.' 

In  noticing  the  seminaries  of  learning,  we  rou«t  not  omit  the  acadcmj'  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parvin,  who  was  sent  fevcral  years  since  io  Buenos  Aj  res,  on  an 
exploring  tour  by  the  American  Bo.ird  of  Coranii.«Moncrs  for  ForciCTi  Mijisions.  At 
the  opening  of  his  institution,  Mr,  Parvin  had  d'ta  scholars,  and  the  number  has 
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since  been  increased  to  60.  They  are  the  children  of  the  most  respectable  familie* 
in  the  ritj  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  although  their  parents  are  Cath- 
olics, they  are  allowed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  read  the  Bible  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  P.  JV,  Y.  Obierver. 

COLUMBIAN    COLLEGE. 

Plan  of  the  Law  Deparlmtnt  of  the  Cotumbian  College  in  the  Dislriet  of  Columbia, 

This  College  was  founded  by  an  act  of  Congress,  of  the  9th  of  February,  1821. 
Soon  after  which,  its  Classical  Department  went  into  operation,  and  a  very  lib- 
eral course  of  instruction  was  commenced.  Theological,  Medical,  and  Law  De- 
partments, have  been  successively  established  and  organised.  The  two  former, 
as  well  as  the  Classical  Department  have  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  has  encouraged  the  Trustees  to  bring  into  operation,  also, 
the  Department  of  Law.  Indeed,  no  place  seems  more  fit  for  the  estabKsbment 
of  a  Law  College,  than  the  seat  of  the  national  government ;  where  students 
from  every  section  of  the  union  may  often  meet  many  of  their  friends ;  where  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  bar  will  be  assembled  :  where  the  best  examples  of 
forensic  and  juridical  eloquence  will  be  displayed ;  where  the  most  important  ques- 
tion? arising  under  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  law  of  nations,  will  be  debated  and  decided  ;  and  where, 
by  observiog  the  manners  and  practice  of  the  highest  and  mo9t  honorable  portion 
of  the  profession,  the  student  will  rise  above  every  thing  that  is  low  and  sordid, 
and  fix  his  aim  on  all  that  is  noble,  and  manly,  and  honorable.  But  the  advan- 
tage»  which  the  city  of  Washington  prei^ots,  as  a  place  in  which  to  establish  a 
school  for  instruction  in  the  law,  are  so  important  and  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  enumerate  them. 

The  lectures  arc  intended  to  be  continued  daily,  until  the  course  (which  will 
consist  of  nearly  400  lectures,)  shall  be  finished  ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
one  day  perhaps  in  each  week,  and  of  the  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  (he  United 
States,  for  the  County  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Each  lecture  will  occupy  from  one 
to  two  hours ;  and  the  whole  course  will  probably  require  eighteen  months  or  two 
years. 

In  addition  (o  the  course  upon  the  usual  heads  of  municipal  law,  strictly  so  call- 
ed, (which  will  be  treated  as  fully  and  minutely  as  may  be  necessary  to  qualify 
the  student  for  actual  practice,)  it  is  intended  to  lecture  opon  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  law  of  nations. 

An  examination  of  the  students  will  take  place  on  every  Saturday,  upon  the 
subjects  which  shall  have  been  lectured  upon  during  the  preceding  week. 

A  Moot  Court  will  be  holden  once  a  week,  for  arguing  questions  of  law  previ- 
ously propounded  for  discussion,  and  for  trying  fictitious  causes.  In  these  Courts 
it  is  intended  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  regular  and  formal,  as  well  in  mak- 
ing up  the  record,  as  in  the  process  and  pleadings — so  that  the  student  may  at  the 
same  time  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practice^  as  well  as  of  (he  theory  of  the  law. 

The  students,  until  a  law  Kbrary  for  the  school  shall  be  otherwise  provided, 
will  have  the  use  of  the  libraries  of  the  professors. 

The  following  in  an  extract  from  the  laws  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Tru8teeS| 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Law  Department. 

'  Be  it  ordained,  by  the  Columbian  College,  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
'  1st.  That  there  shall  be  a  full  course  of  law  lectures  delivered  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  by  the  professors  of  law,  once  in  every  period  of  twelve  months,  or 
such  other  period  as  (he  said  professors  shall  determine  upon,  not  exceeding  two 
years.  Which  course  shall  embrace  so  much  of  the  common  and  statute  law  of 
England,  as  may  be  cont^idered  appHoable  to  this  country,  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  such  of  the  several  states,  as  the  professors  may  find  it 
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cooTenieat  to  lecture  upon.  The  first  course  to  commence  at  such  time  as  the 
professor  shall  appoint,  aod  of  which  tbej  shall  give  thirty  days  public  notice. 

^  2d.  Each  student,  before  he  can  receive  a  ticket  of  the  professors,  for  admia- 
sioo  to  the  law  lectures,  shall  pay  ten  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of,  and  increasbg,  the  law  library,  to  be 
expended  ubder  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  law,  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
Khooi ;  shall  have  his  name  entered  on  the  college  books,  and  receive  a  tkket  of 
matriculation,  as  evidence  that  be  has  placed  himself  under  the  govenment  of  the 
trustees  of  the  college  and  the  law  professors.  He  shall  also  pay  to  the  said 
professors  of  law,  or  secure  to  their  satisfaction,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
for  each  course  of  lectures  he  shall  attend.  But  all  who  shall  have  attended  two 
lull  courses  of  lectures  in  this  school,  may  attend  any  future  course,  gratis. 

*  3d.  The  students  may  be  admitted  at  any  time ;  and  if  any  one  enter  during 
the  progress  of  a  course  of  lectures,  he  shall  pay  only  in  proportion  to  the  lectures 
of  that  course,  then  remaining  to  be  delivered. 

^4th.  Each  student  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  discipline  which  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  ordained  by  the  trustees,  and  administered  by  the  professors  of 
law. 

*5th.  AH  the  students  of  law  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending,  gratuitously, 
the  lectures  in  the  classical  department  of  the  college,  on  natural  pliilosophy, 
aetronomy,  botany,  natural  history,  &c.  by  presenting  a  recommendation  from 
the  professors  of  law,  to  the  president  of  the  college. 

^  6th.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  examination,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Laws,  until — 

1.  He  shall  have  attended  two  Aill  courses  of  lectures. 

S.  He  shall  have  read  law  three  years  at  least,  under  the  direction  of  a  respect- 
able counsellor  of  law,  or  judge. 

3.  He  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

4.  He  shall  have  satisfied  the  professors  of  law,  of  his  classical  attainments,  if 
be  be  not  a  g^duate  in  the  arts ;  and  also,  of  his  moral  character. 

5.  He  shall  have  entered  his  name  with  the  profes!K>r8  of  law,  as  a  candidate 
for  graduatiou,  and  delivered  to  them  an  inaugural  dissertation  on  some  head  or 
question  of  law,  thirty  days  at  least  before  his  final  examination.  Candidates 
for  graduation  may  be  examined  by  the  professors  of  law,  at  any  time  they  may 
appoint.  If  they  shall  be  satisfied,  upon  such  examination,  that  the  candidate 
has  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  law,  to  entitle  htm  to  the  degree  which 
he  solicits,  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  president  of  the  college,  and  recommend 
him  as  a  candidate  for  the  public  examination ;  which  examination,  for  the  read- 
ing and  defence  of  his  dissertation,  shall  be  holden  at  the  college,  (on  a  day  to 
be  appointed  by  the  president,)  in  the  presence  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
faculty  of  the  college,  and  such  others  as  may  be  invited  to  attend.  When  the 
candidate  shall  have  passed  the  public  examination,  the  president  and  professors 
of  law  shall  certify  the  same,  and  recommend  him  to  the  board  of  trustees,  as 
an  approved  candidate  for  the  degree.  If  the  board  of  trustees  shall  approve 
of  the  same,  they  shall  signify  their  approbation  and  consent,  by  mandamus  to 
tlie  faculty  of  the  college,  who  shall  proceed  to  grant  said  degree,  accordingly, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  signified  in  such  mandamus.^ 

UNIVERSITY    OP   VIRGINIA. 

The  Visiters  of  the  University  of  Virginia  formed  a  board  on  Monday,  Oct.  2d, 
that  being  the  day  appointed  for  their  regular  autumnal  meeting.  Messrs.  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Johnson,  Breckenridge,  Cabell  and  Cocke  were  present.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison was  appointed  Rector.  The  board  have  been  busily  employed  every  day 
during  the  week,  in  examining  the  actual  state  of  the  University,  and  deliberathig 
on  means  for  the  promotion  of  its  utility.  We  understand,  that  some  changes  in 
the  minor  points  of  the  police,  and  perhaps  others  of  greater  importance  will  be 
made.    The  entire  plan  of  this  institution  has  undergone  a  thorough  and  strict  in- 
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vesfigafion,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  for  the  most  balutary  results  from 
the  zealous  labors  of  such  men  as  the  visiters.  Central  Gaz* 

OTMNASTIC*   EXERCISE   FOR  FEMALES. 
[From  Iht  Medical  Intelligeneer,] 

To  the  Editor, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  endeavor  to  fumisb 
you  with  a  brief  account  of  my  humble  attempts  to  introduce  gymnastic  exer- 
cises into  the  Monitorial  School ;  and  perhaps  not  the  least  gratifying  circumstaDce 
in  my  relation  will  be  the  fact,  that  my  attempt  takes  date  from  the  delivery  of 
one  of  your  Lectures  on  Physical  Education,  early  in  the  spring  of  1825.  I  bad 
long  before  noticed  the  feeble  health  of  many  of  my  pupils,  and  encouraged  them 
to  take  more  exercise,  but  they  wanted  means  and  example,  and  little  or  notbinr 
was  e/fected.  The  very  day  aAer  the  delivery  of  your  first  lecture,  I  procured 
two  or  three  bars,  and  as  many  pulleys,  and  after  1  had  explained  the  maimer  of 
using  them  to  the  best  advantage,  my  pupils  needed  no  further  encouragement  to 
action.  The  recess  was  no  longer  a  stupid,  inactive  season ;  all  were  busy  and 
animated.  My  chief  difficulty  was  in  the  selection  of  proper  exercises  forfemala* 
You  know  the  prevailing  notions  of  female  delicacy  and  propriety  are  at  variance 
with  every  attempt  to  render  females  less  feeble  and  helpless, — and  the  bugbeara 
of  rudeness,  romping,  &c.  are  sure  to  stare  every  such  attempt  in  the  face.  I 
read  alt  the  books  I  could  find,  but  met  with  very  little  applicable  to  the  instmc* 
tion  of  females  It  seemed  as  if  the  sex  had  been  thought  unworthy  of  any  effort 
to  improve  their  physical  powers.  But  the  beneficial  effects  of  what  1  bad  al- 
ready introduced,  led  me  to  persevere,  and  I  have  finally  succeeded  in  contriving 
apparatus  and  exercises  enough  to  keep  all  employed  in  play  hours.  Besides  the 
OTdinary  exercises  of  raiding  the  arms  and  feet,  and  extending  them  in  varkMis  di- 
rections, we  have  various  methods  of  hanging  and  swinging  by  the  arms,  tilting^ 
raising  weights,  jumping  forward,  marching,  running,  enduring^  &r.  &c.  I  have 
no  longer  any  anxiety  about  procuring  suitable  exercises,  or  in  sufficient  variety, 
for  my  pupils ;  and  I  believe  the  few  parents  whose  more  prim  educatioQ  led 
them  to  shudder  at  my  innovation,  have  surrendered  their  prejudices. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  exercises  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  it 
may  be  lecorded  for  the  encouragement  of  others,  that  many  weak  and  feeble 
children  have  at  least  doubled  their  strength,  and  now  disdain  the  little  indulgences 
which  were  then  thought  necessary  to  them.  Some  very  dull  children  have  be- 
come more  animated,  and  some  over  sprightly  ones  have  found  an  innocent  way 
of  letting  off  their  exuberant  spirits  ;  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  not  been  im- 
paired, nor  has  my  participation  in  the  exercises  of  the  children  lenened  their  re- 
spect for  me  or  my  orders.  I  do  not  pretend  that  every  dull  child  has  been  com- 
pletely excited,  nor  that  every  wild  one  has  been  tamed,  nor  every  vkious  one  re- 
formed, but  I  do  believe  that  no  child  has  been  made  worse  than  she  woukl  have 
become  without  the  exercises,  while  many,  very  many,  have  been  essentially  ben- 
efitted. I  would  not  conceal  the  fact  that  many  hands  have  been  blistered,  and 
perhaps  a  little  hardened  by  the  exercises,  but  1  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  female  beauty  consists  in  a  soft,  small,  and  almost  useless  hand,  any  mora 
than  in  the  cramped,  diminutive,  deformed,  and  useless  feet  of  the  Chiiieae  ladies. 
But  some  of  the  old  school  say,  why  not  let  the  children  walk  much,  and  exerciae 
themselves  in  useful  household  labors.  I  should  recommend  both  these  ooetboda 
of  exercise,  but  do  not  think  they  would  be  a  complete  substitute  for  gynmasticSf 
though  a  very  uf^eful  aid  to  them.     But  the  fact  is  the  children  of  the  preaeot  dajr 

*  Would  it  not  be  well  to  avoid  a  term,  the  etymology  of  which  renders  it 
now  so  inapplicable,  and  to  designate  this  department  of  the  physical  educatk)ci,of 
females  at  least — by  the  phrase  hygeian  exercise  ?  JVunies,  it  is  true,  are  not  com* 
monly  of  very  great  importance.  But  the  foci  is  that  the  term  gymnastic  b  con- 
nected with  an  idea  of  coarseness,  which  in  the  early  stage  of  the  progress  of  this 
branch  of  education,  might  create  a  prejudice  against  it.— £</.  Jour.  EducatUm* 
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ai«  not  thus  employed  at  home,  but  oo  the  coDtrar j  are  engaged  in  the  health  de- 
stroying business  ol' committing  books  to  memory,  and  filling  the  aund  with  indi- 
gestible food,  that  it  may  be  a  suitable  companion  for  its  dyspeptic  envelope.  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  gymnasiums  for  women  will  be  as  common  as 
churches  in  Boston,  and  when  our  young  men,  in  selecting  the  mothers  of  their  lu- 
ture  oflsprine,  will  make  it  one  condition  of  the  covenant  that  they  he  healthy, 
strong,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  encountering  danger,  and  helping  themselves, 
and  those  who  ill  naturally  and  of  rights  look  to  them  for  assistance.  Very  re- 
spectfully, Your  friend  and  servant, 
Boston^  Oct.  1826.  WILLIAM  B.  FOWLE. 

[The  following  remarks  are  from  the  Editor  of  the  Intelligencer.] 

We  value  this  letter  mainly,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  w  the  first  account  we 
have  seen  of  gymnastics  having  been  successfully  practised  in  any  school  for  girls, 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  the  first  direct  evi- 
dence we  have  had  that  the  feeble,  though  persevering  elforts,  we  have  from  time 
to  time  made,  to  bring  into  notice  and  favor  the  long  missing,  though  fundamental 
branch  of  education,  have  produced  any  good  effect. 

There  is  nothing  new  (o  us  in  the  contents  oi'  this  letter,  though  there  may  be 
to  others ;  for  we  have  often  seen  the  teacher^s  ingenuity  in  devising,  putting  up 
and  uning  the  apparatus  in  his  miniature  gymnasium ;  and  have  been  permitted  to 
share  in  the  exercises  of  the  place,  till  the  little  happy  pupils  were  quite  willing  to 
admit  us  to  be  of  their  number. 

In  relation  to  these  exercises  as  applicable  to  females  there  are  some  questions 
which  deserve  consideration.  Can  they  be  rendered  appropriate,  becoming,  and 
useful?  That  a  sufficient  number  of  these  exercises  can  be  selected  and  adapted 
to  the  character,  station,  and  wants  of  girls  and  women,  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  those  individuals  on  tbe  continent,  in  England,  and  in  America,  who  are  best 
accjuainted  with  the  subject  -,  and  in  all  these  countries  trials  are  now  going  on 
which  will,  b  due  time,  make  this  opinion  the  common  conviction  of  every  inquir* 
ing  and  enlightened  mind. 

Women  in  general,  from  their  relations  and  duties,  need  the  preserving  and  in- 
vigorating movements  of  the  gymnasium,  more  than  men,  and  when  they  shall 
have  realised  their  vivifying  effects,  will  be  as  much  attached  to  them.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  tlie  question  is  frequently  asked,  ^  are  not  walking,  riding, 
and  an  attention  to  domestic  concerns  and  duties,  quite  as  good  for  health,  and 
more  useful  and  suitable  for  women,  than  the  queer  motions  and  gesticulations  of 
the  gymnasium  f*  To  answer  briefly,  we  say  no,  they  are  not !  Who  is  right  f 
Let/oc/«  decide  ;  and  to  ascertain  where  the  facts,  in  the  case  are  to  be  found,  let 
this  quere  be  first  disposed  of.  What  has  been  done  for  the  last  half  century  in 
the  American  Union,  to  render  our  women  what  they  are  capable  of  being  made^ 
healthy  efficient  and  happy  beings  ? 

TEACHERS   OF   GYMNASTICS. 

[No  information,  perhaps,  which  we  could  cbmmuoicate  would  be  more  useful 
than  that  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Gymnastic  schools  have  been 
recently  established  in  several  places  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  teachers  are  not 
yet  obtained.  The  friends  of  physical  education  at  Yale  College,  or  in  New- 
York  or  Philadelphia,  may  be  gratified  to  learn  that  well  qualified  instructers— 
men  of  eminence  in  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  gymnastic  art,  may 
be  engaged  on  very  reasonable  terms  to  aid  the  progress  of  public  improvement 
in  tliis  department  of  education. 

The  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  following  article,  are  extracted  from  a 
recent  letter  of  our  literary  countryman  Mr.  Neal,  who  has  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  aiding  the  interests  of  Prof.  Voelker's  gymnastic  establishment  in  London ; 
and  to  whose  attention  we  have  been  repeatedly  indebted  for  intelligence  on  gym- 
nastics.] 

^  You  know  my  zeal  about  gymnastics.  I  have  been  heartily  engaged  for  above 
a  year  in  tbe  study  and  practice  of  them  in  every  variety ;  and  under  a  hope  that 
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I  may  be  of  ase  to  my  countrymeo.  I  have  found  three  men,  who  I  am  told  are 
qualified,  almost  beyond  example,  for  teachcn.  I  enclose  you  the  proposab 
and  the  certificate  of  one,  who  was  a  chief  personage  with  professor  Jahn  himself.* 

Proposals  of  Dr,  Francis  Luber. 

1.  Dr.  Lieber  proposes  to  establish  a  Gymnasium :  the  apparatis  and  the  groond 
necessary  are  to  be  furnislied  him. 

2.  That  Dr.  Lieber  has  a  free  passage  from  England  to  America. 

3.  That  *800  dollars  be  guaranteed  to  Dr.  Liet>er  for  the  first  5«ar. 

4.  That  if  1000  dollars  be  given  in  the  first  year,  Dr.  Lieber  will  take  Mr.  A. 
Baur,  student  of  theology,  with  him  1o  America,  to  assist  in  teaching,  which  will  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  pupils,  as  Mr.  l^aur  presided  over  the  Gymnasium  at 
Tubingen ;  and  was  several  years  under  Dr.  Jahn  in  the  central  iostitutioo  at 
Berlin.  Dr.  Lieber  thinks  that  Mr.  Baur  would  accompany  him  to  Amerka  if 
there  were  for  future  time  any  prospect  of  employment  as  teacher  of  gymnastics 
or  as  a  protestant  minister ;  but  as  Dr.  Lieber  only  suggests  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Baur  going  to  America,  he  would  like  to  know  the  decision  in  both  cases, 
ff  there  are  given  1000  dollars  to  Dr  Lieber,  Mr.  Baur  wants  only  free  passage 
to  America. 

5.  Dr.  Lieber  also  proposes  to  establish  a  Swimming  School,  the  materials  and 
place  must  be  furnished  him,  and  he  will  pay  interest  upon  the  capital  so  advanced, 
by  instalments,  until  he  has  paid  the  principal. 

6.  That  Dr.  Lieber  is  not  to  pay  any  interest  upon  the  expenses  for  erecting 
the  Gymnasium. 

[The  following  is  the  certificate  of  professor  Jahn.] 

Francis  Lieber,  Doctor  io  Philosophy,  has,  during  several  successive  years,  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  gone  through  the  whole  course  of  gymnastic  exerciser*  m 
the  gymnasium  over  which  I,  the  undersigned,  presided  ;  he  h:i8  also  accompanied 
me  in  several  pedestrian  excursions,  among  others  in  1817  to  the  island  of'  uui;eay 
and  io  1818  to  the  Kiesen  mountains,  on  which  travels  we  visited  manjr  PruMiaD 
gymnasiums. 

Havmg  found  him  of  good  moral  behavior,  ingenious  and  clever,  and  lieing  a 
good  leader  and  teacher  of  gymnastics,  I  thought  it  right,  as  earljf  as  the  year  1817 
to  propose  him  to  the  government  of  the  Kiienbh  Provinces  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
for  the  situation  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

Beloved  by  the  young  scholars ;  esteemed  and  respected  by  those  of  the  same 
or  a  more  advanced  age  than  himself,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  was  intended  to  represent  the  society  of  ^  Turners,*  [it  it  impoe»ible  to 
translate  this  term  exactly :  ail  the  ^  Turners*  were  liberabj  and  to  promote 
the  art  generally,  with  a  view  as  well  to  the  art  itself  as  to  morals  and  sciroce. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Lieber,  was  daily  with  me,  he  zealously  adhered  to  those 
eternal  maxims  of  truth,  duty,  and  liberty,  which  form  the  only  basis  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  kind. 

The  journeys  which  he  has  since  performed  through  Germany,  Switxerlaod,  to 
France,  Italy  and  Greece,  have  no  doubt  still  farther  formed  his  uoderstanding, 
and  enlarged  his  mind ;  but  on  this  point  I  cannot  judge  from  my  own  kaowiedge 
having  since  lost  sight  of  him  although  he  lives  in  my  recoHectioo. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Lieber  I  have  given  this  testimonial,  stamped  according  te 
kiw,  written  with  my  own  hand,  with  my  seal  affixed  and  certified  by  the  mom- 
cipality  of  my  present  abode.  Freiburg,  on  the  Uostmt,  in  the  Prustian  Duchy 
of  Saxony.     Aug.  1st,  1826.     (Signed)        Fredxrick  Lewis  Jahw, 

L*  S.  Doctor  in  Phuisophjf, 

•  This  will  be  a  matter  for  negotiation.    I  have  told  Dr.  Lieber  that  if  be  is 
employed,  he  will  be  supported  respectably,  and  I  named  800  dollars  as  being- 
pretty  sure.    I  should  mention  that  Dr.  L.  speaks  English  very  well— so  as  to  be 
quite  intelligible  to  every  body  ;   and  that  he  teaches  not  only  Gymnastics,  aa 
tbey  are  usually  taught,  but  swimmkig,  riding,  and  fenciog.  Mr,  Jf. 
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I  certify  that  the  tubacriptioD  is  bj  the  own  hand  of  the  Dr.  Frederick  Lewis 
Jahn,  from  here.     Freiburg,  Aagust  1,  V^S. 

-     -  Mcmcipalitj  of  Freiburg, 

^'  ^*  (Signed)         FiTmMAvir. 

[In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Leiber  has  a  very  satisfactory  certificate  from 
Maj.  Geo.  Fhuel  who  invented  the  new  method  of  teaching  to  swim,  and  estab* 
lished  the  Prussian  Military  Swimming  Schools. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  Dr.  Lieber  is  known  and  approved  by  Dr.  Fol- 
len,  Professor  of  civil  law  in  Harvard  University,  and  luperintendeat  of  th« 
gymnasium  in  Boston.] 

INFANT   SCHOOL. ^PHILADELPHIA. 

At  the  Children's  Asylum,  in  boothwark,  (lower  end  of  Fifth  st.)  a  hundred 
children  of  the  poor  have  been  taught  according  to  the  plans  used  in  infant  schools^ 
in  England,  and  their  proficiency  is  very  striking. 

GYMNASIUM    IN     BOSTON. 

In  our  last,  we  had  barely  room  to  mention  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium^ 
with  a  very  large  number  of  pupils.  A  month's  opportunity  of  observing  its  pro* 
gress  and  pnrticiputiog  in  its  exercises,  enables  us  now  to  say  that  thus  far  it  gives 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  of  taking  a  coarse 
of  lessons.  The  physical  effects  of  the  grmnastic  exercise,  on  pupils  of  verj 
different  ages — from  ten  to  fifty — are  surprising.  Many  have  doubled  their  vigor^, 
and  attained  that  habitual  glow  of  activity  which  does  not  die  away  immedi* 
arely  after  the  hour  for  exercise  is  over,  but  accompanies  the  individual  into  the 
transaction  of  business,  or  sustains  him  throogh  the  tedious  hours  of  sedentary  ap- 
plication. The  general  and  substantial  improvement  of  health,  is  another  ben- 
efit arising  from  the  gymnasium.  Periodical  and  permant  headachs,  which  noth- 
ing else  could  affect,  have  in  some  instances  been  done  away  ;  and  to  ail  this  may 
be  added  the  ability  for  various  bodily  movements  and  ^orts,  which,  a  montb 
ago,  seemed  to  .the  same  individuals  who  now  perform  them  with  ease,  to  require 
an  energy  almost  miraculous. 

From  what  has  been  already  experienced  of  the  effects  of  gymnastic  exercise, 
it  is  not,  we  think,  saying  too  much  to  ventore  the  astertion  that  the  g^mnasiumf 
especially  when  contemplated  with  reference  to  the  juvenile  part  of  society,  seema 
to  furnish  the  means  of  raising  the  human  system  to  any  degree  of  vigor  and  of 
health,  which  the  common,  or  even  the  extraordbary  circumstances  of  fife,  in  any 
of  its  various  pursuits,  are  likely  to  demand. 

Judicious  culture  may  turn  into  any  channel,  the  force  and  booyancy  of  animal 
and  mental  feeling,  and  the  clearness  and  energy  of  thought,  which  are  always 
'the  attendants  on  health  and  exercise ;  and  which  the  gymnasium  famishes  to  such 
an  amount.  As  an  acknowledged  part  of  education,  moreover,  it  affords  aa 
authorised  channel  for  all  those  exuberant  extravagances  of  mere  animal  impulse 
and  glee,  which  now  too  often  leave  the  traces  of  care  and  anxiety  on  the  brow 
of  the  teacher ;  and  sometimes  bring  down  on  the  thoughtless  performer  express- 
ions of  displeasure,  or  the  more  palpable  corporeal  intimations  by  which  he  is 
sometimes  reminded  of  his  faults. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  grati/ying  circumstances  connected  with  the  gymna- 
sium in  this  citj,  is  the  great  diversity  of  situations  in  life  to  which  the  pupiN 
belong.  Physicians,  lawyers,  and  clergymen,  are  intermixed  with  yoang  men 
from  the  counter  and  the  couotinghouse,  and  with  boys  from  the  public  schools^ 
This  circumstance  is  /bund  not  at  all  unfavorable  to  the  decorum  or  the  success 
with  which  the  exercises  are  conducted,  and  is,  we  think,  a  very  satisfactory 
indication  of  the  extensive  interest  which  the  great  subject  of  physical  education 
has  excited. 

The  Gymnasium  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Follen,  late  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  at  the  Universily  of  Bale  in  Switzerland,  and  at  present  instracter  in 
Harvard  University.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Turner,  a  distinguished  gymoaat  of 
the  estabtishment  at  Cambridge. 
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WORKS   IN    THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York :  embracing  an  ample  Sur- 
vey  and  Description  of  its  Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages,  Canals, 
Mountains,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Creeks,  and  Natural  Topography,  arranged 
in  one  Series,  alphabeticallj ;  with  an  Appendix,  embracing— 1.  The 
new  Counties  and  Towns,  erected  in  1823;  2.  A  Concise  Geography 
of  the  State,  with  all  its  Civil  Divisions,  to  January  1,  1824;  3.  A 
TaWe  of  all  the  Post  Offices  in  the  state,  to  Jan.  1,  1824,— showing 
Ibeir  Names,  the  Towns  and  Counties  in  which  situated,  and  their 
Distances  from  their  respective  County  Towns,  from  Albany,  and 
Washington.  With  a  new  Map,  and  Profiles  of  the  Canals.  By  Hora- 
tio Gates  Spaffbrd,  LL.  D.     Albany,  1824.  8vo.  pp.  620. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  prodigioas  labor,  and  miist  have  tasked  the  patience 
aod  perseverance  of  its  author  to  a  degree  far  bejood  what  attends  the  ordinary 
toils  and  veiatioos  of  coDipiliag  a  volume  of  this  sort.  The  accuracy  of  the  details 
of  this  Gazetteer,  is  guaranteed  by  the  express  attestations  of  those  individuals, 
whose  departments  of  the  pubKc  business  of  the  state  of  New  York,  have  rendered 
them  Doost  competent  to  decide  in  such  matters. 

This  and  all  sioiiliar  works  are  the  means  of  giving  geographical  instruction  a 
light  direction  ;  and  they  are  not  only  proper  subjects  of  notice  in  our  pages,  bat 
sre  the  instruments  by  which  intelligent  instructers  may  succeed  in  a  satisfactory 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  school-room. 

Geography,  rightly  taught,  may  he  rendered  peculiarly  valuable  in  subserving 
the  purpose  of  preparation  for  the  actual  business  and  intercourse  of  life.  But  aa 
it  is  usually  taught,  it  is  made  an  excuse  for  a  profound  ignorance  of  a  pupiPs  lo- 
cal situation  in  the  country  or  state  in  which  he  is  bom  and  brought  up,  and 
which  is  the  sphere  of  all  his  active  and  practical  duties.  By  a  strange  perversicA 
of  method,  geography,  and  even  astronomy,  are  made  to  precede  topography ; 
and  the  juvenile  pupil  is  expected  to  prattie  about  matteis  which  involve  difficult 
solutions  in  geometry  and  mathematics,  while  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
extent  or  limits  of  his  own  village  or  tow;i. 

It  is  by  works  such  as  Dr.  Spafford's  that  this  quackery  in  education  is  to  be 
done  away,  and  that  the  youth  of  our  country  are  to  t)ecome  familiar  with  their 
Awn  states,  counties,  and  towns,  whether  they  succeed  or  not  in  mastering  astro- 
nomical geography,  or  calculating  the  distance  of  the  fiiced  stars.  This  is  one 
branch  of  education  in  which,  at  least,  the  urgent  demand  for  intelligent  citizens, 
well  versed  in  ordinary  matters,  will,  we  are  confident,  force  in  a  useful  course  of 
instruction,  at  the  expense  of  relinquishing  to  later  and  higher  stages  of  educa- 
tion those  ^  preliminary  definitions^  which  s<Mud  so  pqmpously  in  recitation,  but  add 
so  little  to  the  stock  of  real  knowledge,  and  furnish  so  little  valuable  discipline  to 
the  mind. 

We  do  l»ope  that  some  well-informed,  enterprising  and  indefatigable  individual 
will  furnish  the  state  of  Massachusetts  with  a  complete  and  accurate  Gazetteer, 
or  rather  with  a  work  which  might  afford  a  noore  regular  and  connected  view  of  its 
topography  and  statistics,  while  it  furnished  the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  that 
which  would  be  contained  in  a  Gazetteer.  To  follow  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  topics,  as  is  commonly  done  in  works  of  this  sort,  is  not  so  satisfactory, 
either  to  teacher  or  scholars,  as  to  adopt  a  systematic  course  which  naturaJly 
guides  the  mind  through  the  whole  subject 
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Dr.  SpafTord^a  work  we  are  happj  to  observe  \i  recoDnmeoded  for  schools,  by 
the -late  superiotendent  of  common  schopls  in  New  York.  Ao  efutome,  expressly 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  accompanies  the  larger  work.  It  seems,  however,  too 
scanty  to  convey  satisfactory  information;  and  if  the  larger  work  is  found  too 
heavy  for  the  zeal  and  ability  of  instmcters,  and  for  the  patience  and  application  of 
pufuis,  perhaps  an  intermediate  work,  furnished  with  one  or  more  very  hirge 
maps,  might  prove  acceptable,  and  might  remunerate  its  author  for  the  time  and 
labor  he  has  expended  on  this  useful  enterprise. 

The  Prize  Book,  No.  VI.  of  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston. 
Boston:    1826.     8vo.  pp.  31. 

These  ^juvenile  performances'  may  be  of  valuable  service  in  promoting  improve- 
ment in  education.  They  may  excite  in  other  schools  of  the  same  class  as  that 
from  which  they  issue,  a  spirit  to  emulate  the  same  standard  of  juvenile  scholar- 
ship,  by  the  same  rigid  and  truly  classical  discipline  of  the  youthful  mind,  which 
leads  to  such  results  as  these.  And  this  would  be  an  excelknt  effect  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Prize  Book.  For  we  are  far  from  thmking  that  classical  learning,  in 
its  early  stages,  generally  receives  any  thing  like  an  attention  commensurate  to  its- 
Talue.  We  would  not  have  every  boy  indiscriminately  sent  to  a  Latin  school : 
the  rudiments  of  classical  literature  can  be  of  little  benefit  to  many  who  are  now 
goaded  through  them.  But  there  are  professions  in  which  the  ancient  languages 
are  presupposed  as  a  qualification.  Let  boys  destined  for  such  pursuits  learn,  and 
learn  thoroughly,  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  familiarity  with  the  classics  ; 
and  let  every  book  which  can  aid  this  good  object,  be  widely  circulated,  that  the 
character  of  education  may  be  rendered  more  respectable,  and  that  the  views  of 
instmcters  may  be  elevated  to  a  nobler  standard — to  one  more  worthy  of  the  at« 
titude  in  which  our  country  has  placed  herself,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  her 
progress. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  improvement  in  education  lies  solely  in  originat- 
ing better  systems,  or  reforming  and  remodelling  old  ones.  We  do  need,  and  most 
urgently  need,  intelligent  practice  in  teaching — skill  in  applying  good  methods — 
the  improvement  which  results  from  experience  and  observation,  and  draws  prac- 
tical conclusions  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment.  The  best  theories  in  the  world, 
if  put  into  the  hands  of  slovenly  and  superficial  and  inexperienced  teachers,  will 
work  no  better  results  than,  in  too  many  instances,  we  now  see : — youth  present- 
ing themselves  as  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  who  can  hardly  pronounce 
five  words  successively,  without  mangling  the  noble  prosody  of  the  language  in 
which  they  attempt  to  read,  or  betraying  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  rudiment! 
of  its  grammar. 

In  all  this  we  do  not  mean  to  overlook  the  great  and  rapid  improvement  in 
preparatory  schools,  which  has  been  observable  of  late  years.  But  we  wish  to 
stir  up  teachers  to  still  greater  diligence  and  to  still  higher  aims.  The  perusal  of 
the  Prize  Book  will  act,  we  think,  as  an  incitement  to  effort ;  and  in  this  light  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  instmcters. 

To  turn  more  directly,  however,  to  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet :  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  holding  it  up  for  a  perfect  model :  it  has  its  imperfections  and 
its  puerilities.  But  what  reasonable  person  could  expect  such  a  production — the 
attempts  of  boys — to  be  entirely  free  from  such  characteristics  ?  Considering  the 
age  of  its  authors,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  them.  But,  above  all,  it  speaks  for 
the  care,  the  talent,  and  the  taste  of  the  teacher,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  formation  of  thought  and  language  is  so  successfully  conducted. 

As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  belter  to  require  of  boys  so  great  a  proportion 
of  their  time  and  labor  as  such  efforts  demand, — it  is  useless  to  enter  into  lengthen- 
ed discussion.  To  be  thorough  scholars — and  it  is  for  parents,  not  for  teachers, 
to  decide  what  boys  shall  be  such, — to  be  familiar  with  the  language,  and  to 
catch  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  classics,  such  exercises  are  necessary :  not  to  say 
a  word  of  the  invaluable  general  qualities  of  mind  which  they  cultivate. 

The  English  part  of  the  Prize  Book  shows  much  judgement  and  taste,  and  a 
good  deal  of  practical  skill  in  comporing  ;  and  we  trust  that  whatever  influence 
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on  other  scbooBi  the  Latio  department  maj  eiert — this  will  not  fail  to  torn 
the  attention  ofinBtmcters  mort*  forcibly  than  heretofore  to  the  important  branch 
of  English  composition.  The  writing  and  speaking  of  our  own  language,  we  are 
glad  to  see  attended  to  at  all  hazards,  and  to  find  them  so  iiccessfullj  cultivated 
in  a  school  where  the  ancient  languages  are  the  chief  objects  of  attention.  But  if 
there  is  any  beneficial  improvement  practicable  and  urgent  in  tbe  arrangemeots  of 
this  ancient  and  respectable  institution,  as  well  as  of  preparatory  schools  generally, 
throughout  tlie  country, — it  is  that  of  drawing  out  the  cultivation  of  EnirKsh  rhet* 
oric  into  a  distinct  department  of  instructioui  instead  of  merely  leaving  it  tlie 
scraps  of  time  and  attention  which  can  be  afforded  to  it  at  intervals. 

If  the  literature  or  the  eloquence  of  America,  is  ever  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be 
— what  it  can  be — the  Eogiiah  language,  if  not  placed,  (as  it  should  be,)  above 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  must  at  least  be  raised  so  as  not  to  be  comparatively  oo  a 
footing  of  charity,  or  perhaps  of  contempt  and  neglect. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREK. 

The  Friendless  Boy.  [A  Storj  for  children,  published  hy  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.]     Philadelphia:  1825. 

This  simple  little  narrative  has  a  great  deal  of  natural  beauty,  and  of  tbe  true 
pathetic,  in  its  manner.  It  cannot  be  read  without  a  deep  and  tender  interest, 
nor  without  leaving  the  best  impressions  on  the  sympathies  of  the  young  reader  : 
its  lessons  of  piety,  too,  are  finely  wrought  in  with  the  tenor  of  the  story.  There 
are  here  and  there,  however,  phrases  which  will  be  found  unintelligible  to  very 
youn^  readers,  and  which  a  separate  revision  with  reference  to  plain  and  familiar 
cipression  would  have  exchanged  for  others  better  adapted  to  infant  capacitiee. 

Litlle  Su?an  and  her  Lamb.  [Published  bj  the  American  Sundaj 
'School  Union.]     Philadelphia,  1825. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  story,  designed  to  show  the  inseparable 
•connection  between  piety  and  humane  feeling.  It  is  modelled  on  the  first  narra- 
tive contained  in  the  Taliefl  for  Girls  noticed  in  No.  1  of  this  Journal.  It  retain* 
the  pleasing  simplicity  of  the  original,  and  gives  a  more  decidedly  religious  and 
mora]  complexion  to  the  anecdote. 

This  and  the  preceding  little  book  are  designed  moie  inupediately  far  tbe  use 
of  Sunday  schools.  But  they  convey  so  much  useful  pleasiag  moral  matructioo, 
and  are  >o  well  adapted  to  young  children,  that  they  may  be  advantageovsir  used 
in  other  schools,  and  in  families,  and  even  with  very  young  chiklreD ;  aa,  in  this 
oase,  the  mother  or  the  teacher  may  tell  the  story  in  her  own  words,  aad  adapt 
it  in  every  respect  to  the  years  and  capacity  of  the  Ustenera. 
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PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION. 
[From  Professor  Jardine^s  Oatlioes  of  Pbilosophica)  EdacatioD.] 

[The  observations  embodied  in  the  following  paragraphs,  refer 
to  the  existing  state  of  professional  education  in  Great  Britain. 
But  they  arc,  to  a  considerable  extent,  applicable  to  the  same  de- 
partents  in  our  own  systems  of  instruction;  and  may  suggest  many 
valuable  improvements.] 

I  PROCEED  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  aca* 
demical  course  which  has  for  its  object,  the  qualification  of  profes- 
sional men  for  the  duties  of  public  life;  and  also  to  suggest  some 
observations  on  the  expediency  of  extending  its  limits,  so  far  as  to 
comprehend  certain  branches  of  study  which,  however  important  in 
the  estimation  of  literary  men,  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
the  scheme  of  university  education. 

In  general,  however,  my  remarks,  in  this  section,  apply,  not  so 
much  to  the  things  which  are  taught,  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching; 
for,  thcugh  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  professional  course,  my  chief  object  is  to  recommend 
to  those  who  preside  over  the  departments  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  the  adoj)tion  of  the  practical  method  of  instruction  which 
I  have  already  endeavored  to  describe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
in  the  former  division  of  this  chapter,  in  order  to  point  out  the  nu- 
merous advantages  which  arise  from  employing  the  mental  energies  (^ 
young  men  in  thtir  own  education,  and  to  expose  the  fuiUity  of  every  plan 
of  education,  which  does  not  secure  the  free  and  constant  co^eration  of 
.those  who  are  to  be  taught.  It  will  require  but  little  reflection  to  sat^ 
VOL    f.  8:9 
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isfy  the  candid  mind,  that  the  method  of  teaching  which  is  found 
successful  in  the  earlier  branches  of  philosophy,  will,  with  a  few 
simple  modifications,  apply  to  every  department  of  professional  ed- 
ucation. For  as  the  same  faculties  of  the  mind  are  employed  at 
every  stage  of  human  research,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  princi- 
ples of  reasoning  must  be  called  in  to  guide  their  operation,  and 
that  a  similar  mode  of  training  should  be  adopted  to  invigorate 
their  powers.  In  passing  from  the  department  of  learning  which 
occupied  the  under  graduate,  to  that  which  engages  the  student  of 
theology,  of  law,  or  of  medicine,  there  is  only  a  change  of  objects, 
or  a  diflerent  set  of  materials  on  which  to  work .  The  intellectual 
instruments  and  the  mental  processes  of  analysis,  comparison,  distri- 
bution, and  arrangement,  continue  unchanged.  Whatever  progress, 
indeed,  has  been  made  in  the  former,  will  facilitate  the  advances  of 
a  young  man,  in  all  the  pursuits  which  belong  to  the  latter.  His  ac- 
quisitions in  point  of  intellectual  habits  and  acuteness,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  free  stock  ready  to  be  employed  by  him  in  all  his  sub- 
sequent undertakings. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  professional  departments  of  theolo- 
gy, law,  and  medicine,  it  has  been,  by  some,  maintained  that  examin- 
ations and  the  writing  of  essays,  are  an  unnecessary  accompaniment 
of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  professor  ;  because,  as  the  students 
have  generally  arrived  at  such  an  age,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  take  such  a  degree  of  interest  in  their  professional  pursuits, 
as  must  render  all  control  or  inducements  to  exertion  not  only  quite 
unnecessary,  but  even  in  some  measure  unseasonable.  But  this  is 
not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The  greater  number  of  the  stu- 
dents w  ho  attend  the  professional  classes,  are  far  from  being  of  ma- 
ture years;  and  many  of  them,  it  may  be  suspected,  have  not  en- 
joyed so  complete  a  preparatory  education,  as  to  justify  the  neglect 
of  all  those  means,  by  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  strength- 
ened, and  regular  habits  of  application  generated  and  confirmed. 

But  granting  every  thing  that  is  assumed  by  those  whose  views 
I  am  now  combating,  and  admitting  the  objections  I  have  just 
stated  in  regard  to  age  and  previous  acquirements,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive any  good  reason,  why  young  men  should  be  deprived  of  the 
numerous  and  important  advantages  attending  the  practical  system 
of  tuition,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  studies' become  the  most 
closely  connected  with  their  success  and  respectability  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  indeed  meant,  that  the  examination  at  this  advanced  stage 
should  be  as  frequent  and  minute,  or  that  the  exercises  prescribed 
should  be  as  numerous  as  in  a  first  class  of  philosophy;  but  it  is 
assuredly  meant,  that  the  practical  method  should  be  kept  up  in  its 
full  spirit;  that  there  should  be  the  same  industry  and  emulation 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  the  same  vigilance  and  control  on 
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the  part  of  the  professor,  which  insured  the  success  of  the  under- 
graduate course.  I  hesitate  not  to  recomnaend  that  there  should 
be  adopted  in  the  classes  of  law,  divinity,  and  physic,  such  a  mode 
of  study,  and  scheme  of  discipline,  as  will  effectually  promote  the 
objects  which  the  several  teachers  have  in  view;  as  will,  in  short, 
secure  attention  to  the  lectures,  and  induce  the  student  to  acquire  a 
correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  brought  before 
him.  In  whatever  circumstances  lectures  are  delivered  for  the  in-r 
struction  of  youth,  the  system  of  education  may  be  pronounced  ma- 
terially defective,  if  not  followed  up  with  a  regular  examination : — 
for  even  a  class  of  philosophers  would  give  their  attention  more 
closely  to  a  scientitic  discourse,  did  they  know  that  they  must 
speedily  render  an  account  of  it,  either  in  conversation  or  writing, 
to  certain  persons,  vested  with  authority  to  demand  such  a  proof  of 
their  application. 

There  is  another  objection,  which  has  been  sometimes  urged 
against  the  extension  of  this  practical  mode  of  teaching  to  the 
higher  professional  classes,  namely,  that  students  of  an  advanced 
age  should  not  be  treated  like  boys,  and  be  subjected  to  restraint 
and  discipline  as  if  they  were  at  school;  and  it  is  accordingly  in- 
sinuated that  a  plan  of  education  such  as  is  here  recommended, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  a  species  of  nicitement,  inspection,  and 
control,  which  in  its  application  would  not  only  prove  extremely 
disagreeable  to  young  men  of  that  age,  but  also  interfere  with  those 
higher  voluntary  exertions  in  which  they  might  be  disposed  to  en- 
gage, so  as  to  render  the  system  altogether  useless  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  reply,  that  no  man  of  common 
sense  would  recommend  to  a  professor  of  theology,  or  of  medicine, 
to  transfer  into  his  class  the  disciphne  of  an  inferior  school;  or  to 
employ  any  other  motives  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  than 
such  as  appeal  to  their  reason  and  feelings  of  duty.  Why  should 
it  be  thought  derogatory  or  disagreeable  to  a  young  man,  to  find 
that  his  professor  uses  means  to  know  whether  he  be  present  at  the 
lecture,  whether  he  fully  comprehends  its  various  positions  and  ar- 
guments, or,  whether  farther  instruction  might  not  be  materially 
useful  to  him?  Would  any  sensible  professional  student,  desirous 
of  information  and  improvement,  regard  such  precautions  on  the 
part  of  his  professor,  in  the  light  of  an  insult,  or  as  the  occasion  of 
annoyance  ? 

Should  he  not  rather  esteem  it  as  a  most  valuable  privilege,  to 
have  his  early  essays  brought  under  the  review  of  an  able,  impartial, 
and  faithful  inst meter;  to  have  the  places  where  he  has  been  the 
least  or  the  most  successful,  fairly  pointed  out  and  appreciated;  by 
this  means  enabling  the  student  to  avail  himself  by  the  corrections 
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and  suggestions  of  hu^  teacher,  and  to  acquire  by  degrees  a  facility 
•f  more  perfect  composition,  which  could  not  have  been  effected 
by  mere  rules  or  precepts  of  any  kind  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  venture 
to  assert,  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  care  and  labor  of 
the  teacher  would  be  met  with  corresponding  activity  and  zeal  in 
the  pupil,  and  received  with  an  abundant  return  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect, of  proficiency  in  learning,  and  of  distinguished  professional 
eminence.  Stick  are  the  happy  effects  of  putting  questions j  of  pre^ 
scribing  exercises,  of  reading  and  criticising  the  composiiions  of  the 
young  men  in  the  hearing  of  their  companions.  Nothing  is  done 
which  can,  in  the  least  degree,  mortify  the  student,  or  expose- him 
to  reproach  and  ridicule. 

Socrates,  the  great  moral  instructer  of  ancient  times,  adopted,  as 
the  most  efficacious  mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  form 
of  question  and  answer;  and  in  this  way,  without  respect  to  their 
age  or  condition,  persevered  in  his  endeavors  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  Such  a  nM>de  of  instruction  is  found  to 
be  highly  advantageous  in  the  inferior  branches  of  philosophy;  and 
ought  not  surely  to  be  rejected  by  the  professional  student,  merely 
because  it  is  employed  with  success  in  the  education  of  his  juniors. 
There  are  a  thousand  things  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil  in  such  in- 
tercourse, which  could  never  be  acquired  by  general  rules.  Be- 
sides, the  objection,  which  we  arc  now  considering,  rests  upon  the 
very  unreasonable  assumption,  that  a  system  of  professional  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  meet  the  taste  and  conve- 
uiency  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught;  and  who,  according  to  this 
principle,  are  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  prescribe  the  plan  on 
which  they  will  be  pleased  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  dictate 
terms  as  to  the  amount  of  the  labor  and  sacrifices  to  which  they 
may  choose  to  submit.  Such  are  the  absurdities  into  which  men  al- 
low themselves  to  run,  whenever  they  depart  from  the  safe  rules  of 
experience  in  the  actual  business  of  life. 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  ap- 
ply these  general  observations  to  the  particular  studies  of  profess- 
ional men.  In  regard  to  lawy  there  appears  to  be  so  little  system 
in  the  manner  of  studying  it,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
either  to  point  out  strictures,  or  to  suggest  improvements.  In  some 
places  the  professors  are  not  attended  at  all;  and  the  student  is  only 
required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  eaten  a  certain 
number  of  dinners  at  the  Inns  of  Court;  but  no  evidence  whatever 
is  required  that  he  ever  attended  the  courts  of  business,  even  for 
one  day.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  learned  and 
sensible  men  should  have  adopted  a  plan  of  education,  in  which 
there  are  neither  teachers  nor  scholars. 
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I  admit  that,  as  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  statute  book,  and  in 
the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  rather  than  in  the  general  prin-* 
ciples  of  moral  obligation,  or  in  any  system  of  first  truths,  which 
admits  of  philosophical  exposition,  it  may  not  be  easily  practicable 
to  reduce  into  the  form  of  doctrines,  that  unconnected,  heterogen- 
eous information,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  a  variety  of  separate 
volumes.  But  there  are,  notwithstanding,  certain  branches  of  this 
profession  which  may  be  taught  systematically,  and  to  which  the 
practical  method  of  education  might  be  applied  with  succes.  The 
lectures  of  Mr.  Millar,  for  instance,  the  late  celebrated  professor  of 
law  in  this  university,  were  conducted  on  the  principles  I  now  re- 
commend; and  his  mode  of  instruction  has  every  where  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  happiest  examples  of  their  application  to  a 
department  of  academical  study,  which  is  ustially  thought  the  far- 
thest removed  from  the  superintendence  and  assistance  of  the 
teacher.  It  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his  practice  of  ex- 
amining, and  of  prescribing  essays  on  subjects  previously  discuss- 
ed in  his  lectures,  that  he  acquired  that  high  reputation,  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  law,  which  still  attaches  to  his  name.  Every  morning, 
before  he  began  his  address  from  the  chair,  he  endeavored  to 
ascertain,  by  putting  a  number  of  questions  to  his  pupils,  whether 
they  had  been  able  to  follow  his  reasonings  the  preceding  day;  and 
it  was  his  custom,  when  the  lecture  was  over,  to  remain  some 
time  in  his  lecture  room,  to  converse  with  those  students  who  were 
desirous  of  farther  information  on  the  subject.  By  engaging  with 
them  in  an  easy  dialogue,  he  contrived  to  remove  obscurities,  and 
to  correct  any  errors  into  which  they  might  have  fallen.  This  meet- 
ing was  called  among  the  students,  familiarly,  the  committee;  from 
which,  many  acknowledged  that  they  reaped  more  benefit  than  from 
the  lecture  its^f.  It  gives  mc  much  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  present 
professor  of  law  has  adopted  the  practice  of  examining,  afler  the 
example  of  his  distinguished  predecessor,  even  in  the  department  of 
the  Scbts  law.  By  beginning  his  course  a  few  weeks  sooner,  and 
continuing  it,  occasionally,  a  little  longer  than  the  period  of  six 
months,  the  time  devoted  to  the  academical  session,  he  is  able,  not 
only  to  give  a  full  system  of  lectures,  comprehending  all  the  sub- 
jects usually  introduced  into  a  course  of  Scots  law,  but  also  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  each  day  to  the  examination  of  his  students. 

It  admits  not  of  doubt,  therefore,  that  much  good  would  arise  from 
extending  the  manner  of  teaching  which  was  so  successfully  pur-* 
sued  by  Professor  Millar,  at  Glasgow.  I  admit  the  difficulties  which 
encumber  any  attempt  to  bring  the  study  of  law  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  course  of  lectures;  and  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible,  by 
means  of  academical  arrangements,  to  do  all  that  might  be  wished^ 
for  preparing  the  young  lawyer  for  the  duti^  of  his  prpfession; 
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still  I  am  satisfied,  that  were  lectures  regularly  delivered  in  our 
universities  by  men  of  talent  and  assiduity,  and  were  students  bound 
to  give  regular  attendance,  to  perform  stated  exercises,  to  undergo 
frequent  examinations,  and  to  exhibit  such  other  proofs  of  their  dil- 
igence, as  the  professors  might  see  fit  to  require,  the  study  of  law 
would  speedily  assume  a  new  form,  and  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates be  raised  to  a  higher  standard;  while  young  men  would  come 
out  from  our  academical  establishments  much  better  prepared  to 
commence  their  professional  career  than  they  possibly  can  be  at 
present,  with  the  very  limited  means  of  instruction  which  are  af- 
forded them. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  study  o(  medicine;  in  which, 
also,  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  medical  faculty  in  our  universities  has 
chiefly  confined  itself  to  teaching  by  means  of  lectures  only,  with- 
out examinations,  or  the  composition  of  essays.  The  main  object 
of  professors  in  this  department  is,  to  produce  to  their  pupils  the 
whole  stock  of  knowledge  which  they  have  been  able  to  collect  on 
the  particular  subjects  of  their  annual  course;  leaving  it  to  the 
young  men  themselves  to  digest,  arrange,  and  understand  the  mat- 
ter, with  which  they  are  thud  furnished,  in  the  best  way  they  can. 
In  the  schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  indeed,  attendance  in  the 
dissecting  rooms  comes,  in  some  measure,  in  the  place  of  examina- 
tions. 

There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  inconsistency  in  omitting  the  prac- 
tice of  examination  during  the  general  progress  of  medical  educa- 
tion, when  it  is  considered,  that,  though  the  students  are  exempted 
from  all  the  details  of  teaching,  while  they  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  several  professors,  they  are  subjected  to  a  strict  examination 
afterwards,  when  they  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  for  a 
professional  establishment.  It  would,  assuredly,  answer  the  views 
of  all  parties  much  better,  were  the  means  which  are  employ- 
ed, at  last,  to  ascertain  the  acquirements  of  the  pupil,  used  reg- 
ularly during  the  whole  course  of  his  instruction.  For,  in  this  case, 
the  person  examined  would  find  himself  much  more  master  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  examiner  would  be  better  qualified  to  measure 
its  extent,  and  to  bring  it  forth  to  advantage. 

I  now  proceed  to  -make  a  few  observations  on  the  theological  de^ 
partment  of  professional  education,  as  it  is  conducted  in  both  di- 
visions of  the  island.  These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  the  Pres- 
byterian as  well  as  to  the  Episcopal  constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Considering  that  the  main  object  contemplated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  universities,  was  the  proper  education  of  churchmeD;  and 
that,  since  the  remotest  times,  the  heads  of  colleges,  and  also  tbe 
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persons  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruction,  have 
themselves  been  in  holy  orders,  it  cannot  but  appear  strange,  that 
there  should  be  so  many  defects  in  the  methods  which  continue  to 
be  pursued  for  qualifying  young  men  for  the  sacred  office. 

Taking  into  consideration,  also,  that  theology  comprehends  so 
many  important  and  difficult  subjects;  that  many  other  departments 
of  human  knowledge  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  study  of  it  with 
advantage,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  of  censure  somewhere, 
that  the  appointment  of  regular  teachers  of  theology,  the  method  of 
teaching,  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  the  attendance  of  students, 
should  not  have  been  brought  under  more  strict  and  more  definite 
regulations. 

In  both  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  kingdom,  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  system  of  clerical  education. 

In  Scotland,  the  students  of  divinity  enter  the  professional  course, 
after  an  attendance  of  four  vears  at  the  classes  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  theology,  church 
history,  and  the  study  of  Hebrew,  with  the  other  kindred  languages 
of  the  East.  It  extends  likewise  through  a  period  of  four  years; 
and  if  the  attendance  be  interrupted,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
term  of  theological  study  is  protracted  two  years  longer, — ^making 
hi  all  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  years.  During  two  of  these, 
however,  the  attendance  may  be  irregular,  the  students  being  re- 
quired to  attend  only  for  a  few  days  each  year.  This  irregular  at- 
tendance is  permitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  rather  in  consid- 
eration of  the  circumstances  in  which  many  divinity  students  are 
placed  as  tutors  in  families,  or  teachers  in  schools,  than  from  any 
view  to  the  encouragement  of  sacred  learning. 
•  This  option  of  two  years  irregular  attendance  in  the  divinity  hall, 
ought  not  to  be  the  first  two  years  after  their  entry;  for  during 
these  years,  they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  attend  the  professor  of 
theology  regularly,  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  being  di- 
rected in  their  private  studies,  by  the  exposition  of  the  subjects  of 
theological  study,  the  methods  of  investigating  these,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  theological  books  which  they  ought  to  peruse. 

When  this  rule  is  not  observed,  and  the  young  men  commence 
their  theological  studies  without  such  directions,  they  are  left  to 
themselves,  as  to  their  proper  studies  and  the  distribution  of  their 
time,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  pleased  to  em- 
ploy it;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  the  situation  of  tutors  in  fami- 
lies, and  also  of  public  teaching,  must  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time,  and  unfit  them  for  close  or  deep  study  during  the  rest  of 
it»  In  every  point  of  view,  it  is  decidedly  favorable  to  theological 
study,  that  the  students  be  obliged  to  attend  the  professor,  during 
the  whole  of  the  first  two  j«ession5»,  after  they  commence  the  study. 
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It  must  be  noticed,  also,  as  a  defect  in  the  method  of  studying 
theology  at  the  Scots  colleges,  that,  during  their  long  period  of  at- 
tendance, no  examinations  take  place  on  any  of  the  numerous  and 
important  topics  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed;  whilst 
the  few  professional  discourses  which,  in  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  the  church,  are  delivered  by  the  students  in  the  divinity  hall,  aa 
they  may,  or  may  not,  be  prepared  by  those  who  read  them,  afibrd 
but  a  very  equivocal  and  unsatisfying  proof  either  of  talent  or  in- 
dustry. 

Why  then,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  is  the  business  of  a  theo- 
logical professor  confined  to  giving  a  lecture  on^  hour  a  day;  and 
on  a  certain  number  of  days  only  in  the  week.  The  academical 
office  of  the  professor  is  to  teach  theology,  and  the  obligations  at- 
tached to  this  office  unquestionably  demand,  that  he  shall  employ 
as  much  of  his  time  and  labor  as  may  enable  him  to  teach  it  in  a 
successful  manner.  There  certainly  is  no  statute  in  our  academ- 
ical constitutions  which  limits  the  teaching  of  theology  to  one  hour 
a  day;  and  I  know  there  are  no  such  limitations  in  this  university; 
and  the  practice  of  the  present  professor  which  I  am  now  to  men- 
tion is  a  sufficient  proof  of  it. 

In  former  times,  it  is  well  known,  the  professors  of  divinity  here, 
did  not  confine  their  labors  to  so  short  a  time;  but  occupied  aa 
much  of  it  in  lectures  and  other  exercises  %s  the  purposes  of  a 
complete  theological  education  required.  The  celebrated  Bishop 
Burnet  who  was,  several  years,  professor  of  divinity  in  this  univer- 
sity, set  an  example  in  his  method  of  teaching  which  well  deserves 
to  be  followed  by  all  who  fill  such  offices  in  universities. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  of  study,  he  com- 
pleted a  course  of  theology  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  He  ap- 
pointed also  a  series  of  exercises  founded  on  the  lectures  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  students,  and  appropriated  a  certaih  part  of  the  busi- 
ness to  each  day  of  the  week.  To  these  he  added  certain  evening 
exercises  of  great  importance,  by  which  he  maintained  a  constant 
intercourse  with  his  students,  ascertaining  the  progress  of  each, 
examining  the  theses  that  were  to  be  impugned  and  defended,  and 
encouraging  them  to  propose  their  difficulties  to  him  on  the  subjects 
they  were  reading.  But  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  particu- 
lars. The  detail  of  the  bishop's  plan  of  teaching  will  be  found  in 
the  account  published  of  his  own  life. 

I  have  mentioned  this  plan  of  Bishop  Burnet,  when  professor  of 
divinity  at  Glasgow,  as  exhibiting  a  complete  proof  that  the  office 
of  a  professor  of  divinity,  in  those  times,  was  one  of  great  labor 
and  assiduity:  and  it  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I  state,  that 
my  much  respected  colleague  and  friend,  Dr.  M'Gill,  the  present 
professor  of  theology  in  this  university,  duly  impressed  with  the  de- 
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fective  method  of  conducting  theological  education  in  Scotland,  has 
made  cunsiderable  progress  in  restoring  the  former  system  of  ac- 
tivity and  emulation,  both  by  regular  examinations  and  exercises  on 
important  topics  of  the  lectures,  and  by  others  of  a  critical  nature 
on  passages  of  scripture  in  the  original  languages.  But  T  shall  do 
an  essential  service  to  the  public  in  publishing  the  detail  of  his 
method  of  teachmg,  with  which  he  has  favored  me.  His  example, 
I  hope,  will  be  followed  by  other  professors  of  divinity  in  Scotland. 

*  The  students  of  divinity  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  general- 
ly attend  the  theological  class  four  sessions  of  college.  In  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  their  number  is  above  two  hundred,  and  the 
session  consists  of  six  months.  The  present  professor  of  divinity 
divides  his  students  into  two  parts,  and  forms  of  them  a  jitnior  and 
a  senior  class.  To  each  of  these  he  sets  apart  a  separate  hour  for 
instruction. 

On  the  various  subjects  of  the  lectures  addressed  to  the  junior 
class,  essays  are  appointed  to  be  written  during  the  session.  These 
essays  are  given  to  the  professor,  who,  afler  a  few  days,  returns  them 
to  the  students.  They  are  then  read  in  the  class  publicly  by  the 
individuals  who  composed  them,  and  such  observations  as  they  sev* 
erally  require  are  made  by  the  professor.  In  the  selection  of  the 
subjects  of  these  essays,  he  is  guided  either  by  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance, or  by  a  consideration  of  the  erroneous  ideas  which  the 
students  may  be  in  danger  of  forming  in  regard  to  them.  He  also, 
for  obvious  reasons,  varies  the  subjects  in  different  sessions.  He 
joins  with  these  exercises  frequent  examinations  on  the  subjects  of 
the  lectures;  and  sometimes,  instead  of  recapitulating  the  topics 
of  the  preceding  lecture,  he  requires  the  students  to  state  them. 
During  the  last  month  of  the  session,  every  student  of  this  class, 
delivers,  also,  before  his  professor  and  fellow-students,  a  homily 
from  a  subject  which  has  been  prescribed  to  him  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session.  For  the  delivery  of  these  homilies,  two  days  each 
week  near  the  end  of  the  •  session  are  appointed.  On  these,  re- 
marks are  publicly  made;  and  afterwards,  he  meets  in  private  with 
each  student,  and  gives  him  such  instructions  and  admonitions  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

The  second  or  senior  division  of  the  students  of  divinity,  consists 
of  students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  attendance. 
The  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  this  division  extends  over  three 
sessions.  But,  while  all  the  lectures  combined,  form  one  general 
system,  each  session  has  such  a  part  of  the  entire  system  as  forms 
a  whole  within  itself. 

.The  students  of  this  second  division  are  in  different  stages  of 
progress,  and  are  subdivided  into  three  parts;  to  each  of  which  par- 
ticular employments  and  exercises  are  appropriated.  To  the  stud- 
ents of  the  second  year,  an  hour  on  Friday,  enrh  week,  is  especial- 
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\y  devoted.  At  that  hour,  essays  on  the  lectures  are  read;  ezam- 
inations  are  held  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures;  and  such  occa* 
sional  instructions  as  are  suited  to  the  progress  of  that  division  of 
students,  are  given. 

The  students  of  the  third  year,  besides  attending  the  lectures, 
and  occasional  examinations  on  them,  are  examined  once  every 
fortnight  on  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament.  This  chapter  they 
translate  successively  from  the  original;  and,  besides  being  re- 
quired to  give  a  correct  verbal  translation,  they  are  required  to 
state  the  precise  import  of  the  passage,  and  to  explain  the  peculiar 
idioms  and  different  phrases  which  may  occur;  the  nature  of  the 
customs,  or  the  places  and  opinions  mentioned,  or  to  which  allusion 
is  made;  and  the  manner  in  which  any  difficulty  or  objection  may 
be  removed.  Sometimes,  also,  difficult  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  mentioned  a  few  days  before  the  examination;  and  the 
students  are  required  to  state  in  their  own  manner  the  nature  of 
the  difficulties  and  their  proper  solution.' 

The  method  of  teaching  which  has  been  described,  and  which 
occupies  at  an  average  three  hours  each  day,  has,  for  some  years, 
been  tried  in  this  university,  and  found  productive  of  the  happiest 
effiscts.  It  has  infused  a  spirit  of  activity,  as  well  as  of  attention 
to  the  lectures, — an  attention  formerly  unknown  here,  or  in  any  of 
the  other  divinity  halls  in  Scotland.  Into  no  department  of  study, 
indeed,  can  this  practical  mode  of  teaching  be  more  successfully 
introduced,  than  that  of  theology,  church  history,  &c.  After  pass- 
ing an  active  course  of  philosophical  education,  the  students  carry 
with  them  to  those  classes,  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  what  is  still 
more  valuable,  habits  of  reflection  and  study  which  greatly  facili- 
tate their  progress  in  this  new  field  of  research.  At  this  period, 
too,  their  minds  are  less  distracted  by  variety  of  studies,  than  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  their  progress,  whilst  the  subjects  on  which  they 
are  to  be  engaged  are  of  a  nature  so  highly  important,  as  sufficient- 
ly to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  command  their  attention. 

Why,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  should  the  principle  of  activity  be  re- 
laxed, and  habits  of  assiduity  and  research  thrown  aside,  at  the 
very  moment  )vhen  young  men  are  entering  on  the  studies  which 
are  most  closely  connected  with  their  future  profession?  Certain- 
ly, if  there  be  any  good  reason  why  students  in  the  preparatory 
classes  should  be  inured  to  exertion  merely  to  qualify  them  for  en- 
gaging successfully  in  their  professional  pursuits,  it  must  appear 
highly  absurd  to  allow  them,  just  when  these  pursuits  are  to  com- 
mence, to  shake  off  entirely  all  restraints  of  discipline,  and  to  relin- 
quish all  habits  of  industry.  The  spirit  of  diligence  and  of  scien- 
tific research  cannot  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  without  manifest 
disadvantage.  When  it  does  not  advance,  it  loses  ground, — when 
it  does  not  receive  fresh  life,  it  withers  and  dies;  and  nothing  is 
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more  likelj  to  hasten  this  decline,  than  a  lazy,  spiritless,  deadening 
mode  of  studying  theolog}i( — without  application,  without  object, 
without  check  or  responsibility  of  any  kind.  With  what  spirit,  on 
the  other  hand,  or  with  what  feeling  of  satisfaction,  can  a  profess- 
or of  divinity  continue  his  lectures,  when  he,  confessedly,  knows 
nothing  of  the  progress  of  the  young  men  under  his  care; — has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  his  statements  and  reasonings  are 
fully  understood  by  them,  with  what  difficulties  they  have  to  strug- 
gle, under  what  misconceptions  or  errors  they  may  labor,  or  even 
in  some  instances,  whether  they  be  actually  in  his  class  room  during 
the  lecture. 

On  every  account,  therefore,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the 
active  practical  system  of  teaching  which  is  followed  out  in  the 
under-graduatc  course,  should  be  continued  in  the  divinity  hall. 
In  no  department  of  life  is  the  right  conduct  of  professional  study 
more  important  than  in  that  of  theology.  At  all  times,  has  the 
christian  divine  many  enemies  to  encounter,  whose  various  attacks 
require  a  skilful  use  of  all  the  armor  with  which  learning  and  elo- 
quence can  supply  him;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  particular,  he  is 
called  upon  to  oppose  himself  to  the  attacks  of  the  infidel,  the  more 
undisguised  assaults  of  perverted  learning,  and  the  bewildering  arts 
of  the  unbelieving  sophist.  A  good  theological  education  is,  under 
providence,  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of  religion,  morality,  and  so- 
cial peace.  A  professor  of  divinity,  moreover,  has  much  in  his 
power,  even  in  the  way  of  recommending  attention  to  accomplish- 
ments of  a  secondary  nature, — to  eloquent  composition  and  clear 
reasoning, — to  a  chaste  and  classical  style, — ^to  a  warm  and  grace- 
ful manner;  in  a  word,  to  whatever  may  enable  the  future  preacher 
to  reach  at  once  the  heart  and  the  understanding  of  his  audience. 

With  regard  to  theological  education  in  England,  I  have  few  ob- 
servations to  make,  because  I  know  not  that  there  is,  in  fact,  any 
regular  system  of  instruction  by  which  a  divine,  under  the  episco- 
pal establishment,  is  trained  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  both 
universities,  I  am  aware,  there  are  a  few  lectures  delivered  by  the 
divinity  professors;  but  besides,  that  such  means  are  far  too  limited 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  good  theological  education,  there  arc 
no  sufficient  means  taken  to  ensure  a  regular  attendance  in  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders. 

It  is,  indeed,  admitted  that,  in  the  English  universities,  there  is 
no  professional  education  attempted  in  any  one  department.  They 
are  more  schools  of  general  preparation,  whence  the  students  go 
forth  into  the  world,  make  choice  of  a  profession,  and  begin  in  other 
seminaries  a  new  course  of  education  to  fit  them  for  it.  Those 
who  intend  to  pursue  the  law,  proceed  to  the  inns  of  court:  those 
who  mean  to  devote  themselves  to  physic,  repair  to  the  hospitals  of 
London^  or  to  the  lecture-rooms  of  our  Scottish  colleges;  whil^ 
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tfuch  young  men  as  prefer  the  church,  are  left  to  seek  the  knowl- 
edge suited  to  their  professional  views^  wherever  they  think  them- 
selves most  likely  to  Bnd  it.  ^ 

^  In  our  universities,'  says  an  author  who  has  recently  addressed 
the  public  on  this  subject,  '  both  law  and  physic  have,  equally  with 
theology,  their  professors  and  lectures;  but,  in  neither  of  these  &c« 
ulties,  does  any  fnan  aspire  to  practice,  nor  indeed  will  he  be  ad- 
mitted to  do  so,  till  in  another  and  exclusive  school,  he  has  abstrac- 
ted himself  from  a  general  to  a  strictly  professional  and  technical 
education.  But  for  church  candidates,  where  do  we  find  a  suitable 
and  peculiar  school  ?  Where  are  we  to  send  our  sons  to  be  trained 
for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  the  christian  ministry: 
since,  in  most  colleges,  after  the  attainment  of  the  iirst  degree, 
none  except  fellows  ever  remain.  As  for  the  examination  for  dea- 
con's orders,  a  few  weeks  reading  in  some  dioccsses  will  qualify  a 
young  man  who  has  passed  through  college,  and  possessing  ordin- 
ary capacity,  to  undergo  it  with  the  utmost  ease,  bomething  more 
in  these  days  is  required.'^ 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  good  education  in  clergy- 
men, and  the  extensive  and  difficult  subjects  which  that  education 
embraces, — the  whole  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  — 
the  various  sciences  connected  with  theology,  as  also  the  several 
languages  of  the  east;  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  which, 
no  man  can  be  esteemed  an  accomplished  divine; — it  cannot  fail 
to  excite  surprise  that  theological  instruction  in  England  should  still 
be  so  loose  and  defective,  and  so  unlike  any  thing  that  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  many  celebrated 
men,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  adorned  the  national  church. 

These  objections  are  not  to  be  answered  by  the  usual  remark,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  now  mentioned,  the  learning  and  pro- 
fessional eminence  of  English  divines,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  establishment.  I  am  not  disposed  to  lessen 
the  reputation  which  has  been  conferred  on  that  meritorious  body 
of  men;  but,  assuredly,  if  there  be  any  connexion  between  profes- 
sional education  and  professional  distinction,  it  is  our  business  to 
improve  the  former  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  in  the  full  confidence 
of  gaining  a  beneficial  end.  To  men  of  great  abilities,  the  aids 
supplied  by  mere  systems  of  academical  instruction  are,  it  is  owned, 
of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  most  of  the  theological  writ- 
ers, accordingly,  to  whom  the  church  of  England  is  indebted  for 
her  fame,  were  under  no  obligations  to  the  wisdom  or  efficacy  of 
their  college  studies.  It  is,  therefore,  by  the  good  eflTects  which 
an  improved  method  of  teaching  would  produce  on  the  clergy  at 

*  See  Ad  tuquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Discipline  adopted  in  the  two  Eiigli»b 
Universities,  as  preparatory  to  Uoiy  Orders  in  the  Established  Church ;  by  a  Grad- 
uate, 18^4. 
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large,  that  we  must  measure  the  utility  of  public  institutions,  and 
not  by  the  individual  exert^ns  of  a  few  men  of  genius  who  owed 
nothing  to  the  established  routine  of  education,  but  whose  names 
are  used  too  frequently  to  apologise  for  the  defects  of  a  system 
which  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  either  of  reason  or  expe- 
diency. 

That  the  learning  of  which  the  clergy  of  England  are  most  ac- 
customed to  boast,  is  not  the  best  calculated  to  secure  professional 
usefulness,  is  readily  admitted  even  by  themselves.  The  author  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  very  properly  asks:  ^  What  avails 
a  proficiency  in  writing  Latin  prose  and  Greek  verse,  if  accompa- 
nied, (and  accompanied  it  often  is  and  has  been,)  with  the  want  of 
Correctness,  perspicuity,  ease,  and  fluency  in  English  composition ? 
Few  in  a  country,  or  indeed  in  a  city  parish,  will  be  inclined  to 
relish,  or  even  competent  to  understand  such  accomplishments, 
(should  they  exist,)  while  all  will  understand  and  appreciate  a  cor* 
rect,  chaste,  and  graceful  English  style.  How  many  young  men, 
on  entering  the  church,  are  deterred  at  once  from  composing  their 
own  sermons,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  (arising  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  or  practice  in  the  art  of  writing,)  which  they  find  in 
commiting  their  thoughts  to  paper.  But  as  our  school  and  college 
education  is  now  conducted,  where  is  the  noviciate  to  learn  the 
principles  and  practice  of  English  composition?  Where  has  he 
heard,  or  can  he  hear,  explained  and  exemplified  the  science  and 
method  of  sermon  writing  ?  Not  at  college,  most  certainly.  If  a 
young  man  has  attained  any  faciUty  or  superiority  in  this,  he  must, 
too  generally,  be  wholly  indebted  to  his  own  good  sense  and  un- 
assisted endeavors.  But  is  this  dealing  fairly  or  honestly  with  our 
youth?  Is  this  strange  and  unaccountable  negligence  to  be  found 
in  any  other  profession,  or  even  in  any  common  trade?  The  art  of 
composition  is  one  of  no  easy  attainment;  nor  will  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  qualify  their  possessor  for  writing  English,  with- 
out careful  study  and  constant  habit,  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  it.' 

As  the  influence  of  our  holy  religion  depends  not  a  little  on  the 
character  of  the  clergy,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  minister,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great 
and  good  men  who  preside  over  the  church  of  England,  may  be 
able  to  devise  some  method  of  improving  theological  education,  on 
principles  of  economy  and  strict  discipline.  In  many  important 
particulars,  the  dissenters  have  set  an  example  which  deserves 
their  attention.  ■  Candidates  for  the  ministry  among  them  are  in- 
structed with  increasing  care  and  success;  and  it  is  unquestionably 
a  very  singular  fact,  that  the  establishment  of  England,  the  largest, 
the  wealthiest,  and  most  influential  body  in  the  protestant  world, 
has  no  regular,  authorised  plan  for  the  education  of  their  clergy. 
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[From  Mr.  Carter^s  Letters  oo  the  Free  Schools  of  New-Eogland.] 

The  success  of  our  schools  depends  as  much  on  the  principles, 
by  which  they  are  governed,  and  the  school  books,  as  on  the  per- 
sonal and  literary  qualifications  of  the  instructor.  This  is  the 
sphere  for  useful  exertion,  and  the  source,  to  which  we  may  look, 
for  the  greatest  improvements.  The  succeeding  remarks,  how* 
ever,  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  subject  of  School'  Books, 
and  the  general  principles  of  communicating  knowledge,  or  the 
Science   of  Instruction. 

Defects  in  the  state  of  school  and  text  books,  are  less  likely  to 
be  felt,  because  we  have  all  been  instructed  from  them,  and  our 
minds  are  formed  upon  them,  as  upon  certain  models.  Refor- 
mation is  on  all  subject^  progressive.  Even  reformers  themselves 
cannot,  at  once,  shake  ofi*  the  niany  associations  which  obscure 
their  judgement.  And  reformation,  or  rather  improvements  in 
the  principles  of  instruction,  are  more  alow  and  difficult  to  be 
made,  than  in  those  of  almost  any  other  subject.  This  is  partly 
because  the  subject  is  one  of  intrinsic  difficulty;  but  more  because 
so  many  prejudices  are  to  be  encountered.  Our  prejudices,  how- 
ever, on  this  subject  are  all  honest,  for  they  are  wrought  into  our 
very  nature,  from  our  earliest  infancy;  and  they  are  the  stronger, 
precisely,  because  all  acknowledge  the  subject  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  take  particular  care,  that  all  should  be  taught  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  and  philosophical  plan;  that  is,  just 
as  we  ourselves  have  been  taught.  Every  age  and  genera- 
tion think,  that  they  have  just  arrived  at  perfection.  And  they 
take  care  accordingly,  that  their  children  shall  never  relapse  to  the 
ignorance  of  their  ancestors.  This  would  be  well,  if  they  did  not 
take  almost  as  efiectual  care,  thatf  they  should  never  be  wiser 
than  their  fathers.  But  this  is  provided  against  with  most  pious 
care^  The  very  best  men  of  all  ages,  those,  who  can  hardly 
find  good  enough  to  do,  in  this  short  hfe,  to  satisfy  themselves, 
would,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  heartily  glad  to  freeze  or  pet- 
rify the  world,  in  the  perfect  and  consistent  form,  in  which  they 
are  about  to  leave  it,  lest  a  rash  and  wicked  posterity  should  jostle 
it  out  of  shape. 

As  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  principles  of  instruction 
are  more  important  than  others;  so  they  are  proportionably  well 
guarded  against  all  innovation,  even  if  it  should  be  an  improve- 
ment. Every  change,  therefore,  in  cither  of  these  subjects,  es- 
pecially, when  fundamental  principles  are  called  in  queationy  must 
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force  its  way  against  fearful  odds.  It  must  eocounter  all  the  deep 
and  firm  prejudices  of  early  education, — all  the  authority  and  per- 
sonal influence  of  our  teachers, — and  the  almost  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  world.*  Still  erery  age 
does  make  some  improvement  upon  the  one  before  it.  And  though 
we  may  be  insensible  of  the  progressive  motion,  at  short  intervals; 
yet,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years,  we  have  lefl  our  landmarks  far 
behind. 

But  besides  these  general  and  honest  prejudices,  which  no  one 
believes  ho  possesses,  yet  all  do  possess;  there  are  others,  in  the 
particular  case  in  hand,  which  are  not  entitled  to  so  much  respect. 
In  the  case  of  school  books,  there  are  prejudices  of  ignorance  and 
interest  to  be  encountered.  The  mass  of  instructers  in  the  prima- 
ry schools,  who  have  most  influence  in  the  selection  of  school 
books,  had  commonly  much  rather  teach  an  old  book,  which  they 
themselves,  have  been  taught,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning  a 
new  one.  Indeed,  so  superficial  has  the  education  of  most  instruct- 
ors of  common  schools  been,  that  a  new  book  is  to  them,  a  new 
subject  The  particular  form  and  words,  in  which  the  principles 
of  any  branch  of  learning  have  been  expressed,  and  the  principles 
themselves,  are  with  them,  identical;  and  if  the  words  are  varied, 
the  principles  are  not  recognised. 

Could  they  be  divested  of  all  the  prejudices,  they  4mbibe  from 
early  education,  it  is  believed  the  repugnance  of  the  method,  upon 
which  school  books  are  written,  to  the  acknowledged  principles 
and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  would  be  at  once  felt.  Indeed, 
the  whole  range  of  text  books  for  elementary  instruction,  is  liable 
to  the  same  remark.  Since  the  inductive  method  of  Lord  Bacon, 
the  sciences  have  undergone,  and  are  still  undergoing,  an  essential 
change.  The  object  of  pursuit,  by  the  new  system  of  logic,  is 
more  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  facilities  are  added  to  the  means 
of  pursuit.  Discoveries  have,  consequently,  been  made,  which 
have  quite  transformed  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  The 
identity  of  some  principles,  which  had  been  before  considered  dif- 
ferent, has  been  established;  and  others  have  been  separated,  which 
had  before  been  identical.  Order  has  taken  the  place'of  confusion 
in  all  the  sciences.  Chemistry  has  declared  independence  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  and  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  separate  science. 
Political  economy  has  been  added  to  the  sisterhood,  and^  like  all 
young  children,  bids  fair  to  be  the  pet  of  the  family. 

*The  Teoerable  English  UDifereittes,  'Ox ford  and  Caml>ridge%  in  the  fine  me(- 
phor  of  Ducalfi  Stewart,  ^are  immoveablj  moored  to  (he  same  station  by  the  length 
of  their  cables,  thereby  enabling  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  to  measure  the 
rapiditj  of  the  current,  by  which  (he  rest  of  the  world  are  boroe  along.^  [In* 
garioiPt  JOueoune] 
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Is  it  not  astonishing,  that,  while  all  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  new  method  of  interpreting  nature,  and  adopt  it  in  all  their 
own  pursuits,  none  yet  seem  to  feel,  that  the  same  principles  are 
equally  applicable  to  communicating  the  sciences  to  others,  or  the 
science  of  instruction?  The  grand  principles  of  instruction  are 
much  the  same,  they  were  before  the  time  of  Bacon;  but  the 
philosophy  of  Mind  as  well  as  Matter,  has  assumed  another  form. 
The  elementary  principles  of  the  human  mind  are  the  same  at  six, 
at  sixteen,  and  sixty.  They  exist  in  different  degrees  of  strength  and 
improvement  at  different  periods,  and  they  change  their  relative 
weight,  as  elements  of  a  character;  but  no  new  power  is  created, 
precisely  at  the  time,  the  learner  throws  off  the  thraldom  of  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  calculated  to  impede,  rather  than  develope  the 
mind,  and  pursues  truth  in  the  most  direct  and  natural  way.  Yet 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  inference  from  the  fact,  that  a  method  of 
communicating  knowledge  is  retained,  which  is  acknowi^dged  to 
be  different,  and  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  repugnant,  to 
the  method,  the  mind  pursues,  when  left  to  make  its  own  acquire- 
ments. All,  who  have  attended  in  the  least  to  an  analysis  of  their 
own  minds,  at  the  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  their  devel- 
opement,  must  be  conscious  of  having  to  unlearn,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  most  of  the  acquirements  of  youth.  That  is,  they  must 
break  up  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  their  knowledge, 
which  have  been  made  upon  a  method  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  mind;  and  make  a  new  classification  upon  the  correct  prin- 
ciple. This,  all  must  do;  whether  they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not, 
who  are  destined  to  make  much  progress  in  knowledge.  Although 
this  is  not  so  difficult  a  process,  as  might,  at  first,  be  imagined;  yet, 
the  powers  of  the  mind  must  be  somewhat  paralysed  in  their  devel- 
opement,  and  checked  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  by  the 
change  of  important  principles,  in  the  method  of  acquirement. 
The  advantage  of  taking  the  correct  and  philosophical  method  at 
the  earliest  age,  and  pursuing  it  without  interruption  or  change, 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  This  is  an  achievement,  which  remains 
yet  to  be  made;  and  it  is  one,  whose  influence  on  the  sciences, 
and  the  condition  of  mankind,  cannot  be  distinctly  foreseen. 

The  triumph  of  the  inductive  logic,  although  it  is  a  cause,  which 
has  more  changed  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  face  of  the  world,  than  any  other,  which  has 
operated  within  the  reach  of  history,  is  but  half  complete,  till  it. is 
carried  into  the  subject  of  education.  The  principles  of  the  induc- 
tive philosophy  should  be  as  rigorously  fgllowed  in  education,  as 
any  other  department  of  human  knowledge.  The  school  books, 
and  we  may  add  the  text  books  of  the  colleges,  are  certainly  not 
written  upon  the  inductive  method.     And  these  are  our  instructers, 
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or  the  models,  on  which  our  iDstructers  form  ii».  The  books  to  be 
sure  have  been  written  over  and  over  again,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with,  and  incorporate  the  improvements  and  discoveries  iu  the  dif- 
ferent sciences,  of  which  they  treat.  This  is  well,  and  as  it  should 
be.  But  the  essential  principle,  on  which  they  are  written,  is  the 
same  through  all  changes.  This  is  wrong,  and  what  should  be 
corrected.  Improvements  in  arrangement,  and  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  have,  no  doubt,  been  fre- 
quently made.  Indeed,  the  books  have  brobably  been  carried  to 
as  great  perfection,  as  they  can  be  carried,  without  some  more  es- 
sential change  in  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  written. 
They  are  very  well  executed,  upon  a  very  bad  plan.  The  reason 
to  be  assigned  for  such  slow  progress  in  the  improvement  of  school 
books,  in  particular,  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  purpose  of  a  school 
book;  and  the  fact,  that  there  have  seldom  been  brought  to  the 
task  of  elementary  instruction,  talents  capable  of  comprehending, 
at  once,  the  principles  of  a  science,  in  their  relation  and  depend- 
ence upon  each  other;  and  still  less  capable  of  analysing  the  pow- 
ers of  the  young  mind,  to  which  the  science  is  to  be  adapted. 
The  books  for  elementary  instruction,  have  been  written  or  com- 
piled, with  a  view  to  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
which  it  treats,  in  a  manner  the  most  philosophical  to  those  who 
make  the  books,  but  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  young  minds, 
which  are  to  eneounter  them.  The  object  of  the  education,  which 
can  be  given  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  or  even  the  colleges,  is 
not  so  much  to  give  knowledge,  as  to  developc  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  strengthen  them  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  at 
some  future  period.  Every  thing,  therefore,  even  philosophical 
accuracy,  if  it  is  necessary,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  single  object 
of  adaptation  to  the  mind.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  what  the 
study  is,  which  the  child  or  youth  is  put  upon,  if  it  be  so  managed, 
as  to  bring  forward  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  their  proper 
and  natural  order.  And  when  the  mind  has  acquired  some  strength 
by  discipline,  and  a  just  balance  among  all  its  faculties,  its  atten- 
tion may  be  then  turned  towards  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, with  a  good  hope  of  success.  But  impatient  parents  have 
estimated  instructers,  by  their  ability  to  give  a  smattering  of 
learning  in  some  branch  of  knowledge,  rather  than  their  ability  to 
watch  over  and  detect  all  wrong  associations;  and  to  preserve  the 
balance  essential  to  a  well  disciplined  mind,  by  encouraging  or  re- 
pressing different  faculties  as  the  particular  case  may  require. 
Perfection  of  education  consists  more  in  the  harmony  and  just  pro- 
portion of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  than  in  the  overgrown 
strength  of  any  one.  When  the  plan  of  a  school  book,  or  the  ar- 
roL.  I.  01 
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rangeinent  of  Mudies  generally,  is  such  u  to  exercise  but  few  or  one 
of  die  power*,  this  takes  the  lead.  It  monopolises  an  uoduc  ebare  of 
energy,  and  becomes  overgrown  at  the  expense  of  some,  or  all  or' 
the  other  powers.  The  features  of  the  nund  become  distorted, 
aud  unless  the  deformity  is  corrected  by  the  judicious  instruct«r, 
the  ellect  will  becooie  permanent,  and  exIODd  to  the  whole  char- 
acter. 

Tht  itidutliie  method  applitd lo  tht Langvagtiatid Gtograpkj/, 
If  Socrates  was  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  from  heaven, 
Bacon  may  as  truly  be  said  to  have  int'uaed  it  into  men.     The  gen- 
erations, that  Iluvc  lived  between  that  prodigy  of  buinan  intellect 
and  ourselves,  have  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  bim,  and  no 
doubt  profited  much  by  bis  instructions.     But,  it  is  apprehended, 
his  philosophy  is  not  yet  brought  down  to  our  comprehenuon,  and 
carried  thoroughly  and  eObctuolly  into  all  our  intellectual  exertions. 
It  i^  said,  be  felt  that  he  belonged  to  a  later  ege,  than  that,  in  which 
he  lived i  and  in  anticipation  of  his  increasing  fame,  'bequeathed 
his  tiome  to  posterity,  at\er  some  generations  shall  be  passed.** 
Perhaps  this  generation  is  the  intended  heir^    and  it  is  high  time, 
they  hod  put  in  their  claim  to  enjoy  the  inheritance- 
There  are  no  means,  by  which  we  may  derive  more  advantage 
from  his  philosophy,  and  consequently  render  more  honor  to  his 
-,    '       'name,  than  by  applying  it  to  the  subject  of  education,  or  the  sci- 
: ,  _  _^       ence  of  instruction.  I'he  applicability  of  his  philosophy  to  this  sub- 
\^'-.  ',.  ject,  ha^  been,  long  since,  acknowledged  by  high  authority.     And 
'I'^V     ^^  <lLa;tn::ebetwcenlheacknowledgement  of  the  principle,  and  the 
^VcC^,^    ai^l'licatiun  of  it,  has  not  been  greater,  than  was  to  be  expectedj 
.'TV'''    ^pcially.  when  we  consider,  that  the  apphcation  depended  upon 
y.      judg[[ijcnls  warped  by  all  the  prejudices  or  '  Idols' of  the  nund, 
\  formed  under  the  reign  of  a  different  philosophy. 

Mr.  Stewart,  sketching  a  system  of  logic,  observes:  *  Another 
■  very  important  branch  of  a  rational  system  of  logic,  ought  to  bo,  to 
'l^y.dowR  the  rules  of  investigation,  which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in 
the  diSerent  sciences.'  And  when,  farther  on,  he  tells  us  how  to 
"  ,  lay.jown  such  rules  of  investigation,  he  says:  '  Such  is  the  inca- 
pitcity  of  most  people  for  abstract  reasoning,  that  I  am  mclined  to 
think,  even  if  the  rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  perfectly 
complete,  and  unexceptionable  form,  it  might  still  be  expedient 
fo  leojA  Ihem  fo  a  Toajorily  ofiludenlt,  rather  by  exampla,  than  in  the 
firm  of  gtMral  prmcipUi.^    How  for  Mr.  Stewart  was  able  lo  over- 

»  Stenoft**  EJttieTlBlioD  od  the  Uulorj  of  PliiloHipli;.     Part  i.  p.  M. 
*  Ptukxopliy  olihe  Hooibd  Mind.     lalrod.  Part  3d.  !5ec.  td. 
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come  the  ^  Idok'  of  his  own  mindy  and  keep  himself  consistent  with 
the  principle  above  laid  down,  his  book  must  decide. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  rules  of  inquiry,  by 
which  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  a  science,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  that  science,  after  we  have  already  begun  to  make  acquisi- 
tions in  it.  But  if  the  former  should  be  taught  6^^  examples^  the 
reasons  are  ihuch  stronger,  why  the  latter  should.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  understand  by  a  ntaxtm,  in  what  direction  the  sci- 
ence lies;  than  it  would  be  to  understand  by  the  same  means,  all 
the  particulars  or  facts  of  that  science,  when  the  inquirer  has  ar- 
rived upon  the  ground.  The  mind  does  not  perceive  a  general  h^tUhy 
tilt  ii  has  perceived  the  particular  iruthsjfram  which  it  has  been  derived. 
If  any  thing  more  than  our  own  experience  were  necessary  to  set- 
tle this  point,  passages  might  be  selected  from  various  authors,  to 
add  the  weight  of  their  authority.  But  it  is  not  the  custom  to  ques- 
tion this  position;  and  it  is  quite  as  little  the  custom  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  it.  It  is  to  this  point,  attention  is  now  invited;  in  the 
hope  it  may  have,  not  only  a  speculative  belief,  but  a  practical  in- 
fluence upon  our  principles  and  systems  of  instruction. 

But  this  is  dealing  too  much  in  generals;  or  falling  precisely 
into  the  error  to  be  controverted.  To  he  consistent,  a  particular 
example  must  be  taken,  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  inductive  in- 
struction. I  must  even  be  so  consistent,  as  not  to  give  a  defini- 
tion. For  unless  our  experience  upon  the  particular  subject  has 
been  altogether  similar,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood, or  not  understood  at  all;  till  an  example  explained  the 
meaning,  and  then  a  definition  would  be  unnecessary.  Afler  a  few 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  principle,  it  will  be  easy  for  any 
one  to  make  a  correct  definition  for  himself. 

In  selecting  the  example  of  languages,  I  shall  probably  meet 
more  objections,  and  encounter  more  skeptics,  than  in  any  other 
example,  which  could  be  taken.  But  principles  are  always  best 
tested  by  extreme  cases.  And  there  is  no  necessity  for  availing 
myself  of  the  advantage  of  the  happiest  application  I  could  select. 

In  our  most  approved  schools,  the  method  of  teaching  languages 
has  been,  to  put  into  the  hand  of  the  pupil  a  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage to  be  taught;  and  require  him  to  learn,  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  the  general  principles  of  the  language.  This  is  done  com- 
monly at  the  expense  of  from  three  to  six  or  twelve  months'  time, 
and  a  thorough  disgust  to  the  whole  subject.  This  disgust  very 
naturally  arises  from  being  kept  so  long,  on  what  he  does  not  in 
the  least  understand.*'     At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  the  teacher  has 

*To  counteract  id  tome  degree,  this  baneful  effect,  artificial  stimulants  are  ap- 
plied. And  these  are  increased  to  so  intent  a  degree,  as  to  produce  a  perfect 
pbrensy  io  the  pupil,  to  seem  to  have  learned  all,  that  coul^  be  expected  from  hiiii. 
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been  inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  the  pupil  not  unreasonably  etuptd, 
he  will  have  committed  to  memory  his  grammar  from  end  to  end, 
including  all  rules  and  all  exceptions;  to  which  he  probably  at- 
taches equal  importance.  He  may  have  fixed  perfectly  in  his 
memory,  all  the  subtle  refinements  of  all  the  philosophers,  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  studying  the  principles  and  auamolies  of 
the  language;  but  he  has  made  but  a  small  approximalion  to  a 
knowledge  of  it.  This  is  studying  the  philosophy  of  the  language 
before  the  pupil  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  it. 

This  system  of  teaching  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that 
the  language  was  invented  and  formed  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Nothing  is  more  false.  A  grammar  can  never  be  written  till  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  attained;  and  then,  contrary  to  what 
the  pupil  supposes,  the  grammar  is  made  to  suit  the  language. 
Now  why  invert  this  natural  method  in  teaching  language  to  )oung 
learners?  Must  not  the  facts  be  learned,  before  they  can  be 
classed  under  general  principles  ?  What  are  the  rules  and  prmcipUs^ 
which  the  pupil  has  learned  at  so  dear  a  rate?  They  are  uo  more 
than  the  verbal  generalisation  o^  facts.  How  have  they  themselves 
been  formed?  By  the  experience  of  those  whose  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  observaiion  of  the  (acts.  They  are  abstract  princi- 
ples, the  truth  of  which  can  neither  be  perceived,  understood,  nor 
believed,  till  some  single  instance,  within  the  comprehension  ol  the 
principle  or  rule,  presents  itself  to  the  learner.  And  then  he  will 
perceive  the  fact  in  the  particular  case,  long  before  he  discovers 
its  identity  with  the  rule,  if  he  is  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it. 

In  learning  the  peculiarities  of  a  language,  which  is  but  imper- 
fectly known,  the  philosopher  does  not  (although  he  might  to  much 
better  advantage  than  a  young  learner)  go  to  the  grammar  of  that 
language;  he  selects  the  best  authors  and  makes  a  carefiil  analysis 
of  their  sentences;  and  thus  discovers,  what  constructions  are 
common  witli  other  languages,  and  what  are  peculiar  to  the  one  to 
be  learned.  At  the  end  of  his  researches,  he  forms  into  general 
principles,  the  result  of  his  experience.  The  rule,  therefore,  is 
obtained  by  a  patient  induction  of  particular  instances,  and  is  put 
in  words,  not  to  teach  us  anything,  but  to  classify  what  has  already 
been  learned,  and  put  it  in  a  form  convenient  to  be  referred  to, 
as  occasion  requires.     As  we  assort  our  papers  by  examination  of 

Under  tlie  strong  excitement  oChope  or/rar,  the  joung  learner  will  tpare  no  piuiif 
to  accomplish  bis  tatk.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  under  the  influence  oi* 
these  motives,  the  object  u  only  to  convince  the  instructer  the  task  is  accompBsbed. 
And  oflentimes  the  craAiness  of  the  pupil  will  invent  some  more  expeditious  method 
for  this  purpose,  than  realljr  to  possess  himself  of  the  knowledge  be  is  expected  to 
gain.  Vhete  short  cuts  to  tlieapprobation  of  the  instructer,  it  is  feared,  are  not 
II  (ways  conputent  with  that  ingenuousness  whrb  it  is  so  desirable  to  cultivate  in 
the  youthful  heart. 
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«ach  particular  one,  and  put  together  the  leiien  of  correspondence, 
the  promiaaory  fu^ts^  and  the  deed$  of  conveyance;  and  then  put  on 
each  collection  a  label,  with  the  title  of  the  class,  as  a  convenience 
for  reference  ooily,  not  because  that  alters  the  nature  of  the  papers 
on  which  it  is  put. 

The  analogy  pursued  illustrates  my  meaning  farther.  He,  who 
has  committed  to  his  memory  all  the  principles  of  a  language,  be- 
fore he  has  had  experience  of  the  particular  cases,  from  which  those 
principles  have  been  derived,  will  be  no  wiser  in  respect  to  his  lan- 
guage, than  he,  who  should  collect  the  labels  of  his  papers,  and 
take  this  for  a  knowledge  of  their  nature.  The  abstract  principles 
of  a  language  give  no  more  adequate  idea  of  the  particulars,  from 
which  they  have  been  formed,  than  the  labels  give  of  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  a  no/e,  or  a  deed,  before  those  papers  have  been 
separately  and  individually  examined. 

The  facia  of  a  language  must  be  first  learned,  and  they  always  are 
first  learned,  all  the  arrangements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  rules  in  the  learner^s  memory  are  perfectly  useless,  till  he  has 
learned  the  particulars  or  facts  of  the  language;  because  he  can- 
not till  then  understand  them.  And  when  the  pupil  is  learning  the 
language  by  experience,  he  will  make  rules  for  his  own  conve- 
nience, precisely  as  a  philosopher  does;  and  alwayy  make  them  as 
general  as  his  experience  will  allow.  As  he  makes  farther  pro- 
gress, and  becomes  acquainted  with  more  of  the  minutiae  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  will  extend  the  comprehension  of  his  rules,  till  they  be- 
come as  general'  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits.  Then  the 
exceptions  will  be  noticed  and  classed  under  the  rules,  to  which 
they  are  exceptions. 

Is  not  this  natural  and  philosophical;  and  if  so,  why  do  we  pur- 
sue a  method  diametrically  opposite .  to  both  ?  What  then  is  the 
business  of  the  instructer;  and  must  every  pupil  learn  the  language 
under  all  the  disadvantages,  which  we  should  encounter  in  attempt- 
ing to  learn  a  dead  language,  without  grammar  or  instructer?  The 
business  of  the  instructer  is,  to  lay  before  his  pupil  those  facts 
which  are  easiest  perceived.  Such  are  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  the  construction  of  the  simplest  sentences.  And  as  a  knowl* 
ledge  of  the  words  is  attained,  and  the  formation  of  the  sentences 
understood,  a  principle  of  limited  comprehension  is  established  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  sentences  of  more  difficult  construction 
are  put  in  his  way. 

The  duty  of  the  instructer  is  more  arduous;  because  he  must 
know  by  observation,  precisely  how  fast  his  pupil  generalises,  iu 
order  to  arrange  the  difficulties  he  is  to  encounter.  The  duty  of 
the  learner  is  easier,  and  bis  success  more  certain;  because  he 
knows^  if  his  instructer  is  not  ignorant  or  careless,  that  he  is  com- 
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petent  to  solve,  of  himself,  every  difficulty,  which  occurs*  Whereas, 
when  he  proceeds  to  sentences  and  books  at  random,  with  grammar 
and  dictionary  in  hand,  he  does  not  know,  when  he  encounters 
a  hard  passage,  whether  it  is  capable  of  a  satisfactory  answer, 
or  whether  it  is  a  subject  of  debate  among  commentators.  This 
doubt  discourages  perseverance;  whereas,  by  the  other  method,  he 
knows  he  can  succeed,  and  the  responsibility  is  his  own,  if  he  fails. 
Greater  difficulties,  by  far,  are  presented  to  the  learner,  in  attempt- 
ing to  apply  a  principle  so  much  more  general,  than  his  experience, 
than  would  occur  in  classifying  the  facts,  only  as  fast  as  he  learns 
them. 

Tf  this  principle  of  teaching  languages  is  understood,  its  applica* 
tion  will  be  easy  for  instructers.  A  perfect  developement  of  the 
principle  cannot  be  here  given.  It  is  merely  suggested  fur  consid- 
eration; and  if  it  is  found  correct,  philosophical,  and  consonant  to 
the  laws  of  mind;  the  detail  will  more  properly  follow.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  on  leaving  the  topic,  that  there  are  several 
Ynethods  of  communicating  the  elements  or  obvious  facts  of  a  lan- 
guage, without  even  the  sight  of  a  grammar.  That  will  come  to 
aid  in  classifying  the  facts  and  knowledge  of  the  language;  but 
those  facts  and  that  knowledge  must  be  attained,  before  they  can 
be  classified.  The  instructor  may  construe  literally  a  few  of  the 
easiest  passages  or  simplest  sentences,  which  can  be  selected,  and 
the  learner  be  required  to  go  over  the  same  sentences  by  himself, 
till  he  has  learned  to  construe  them  without  assistance.  Or.  per^ 
haps  a  better  method  would  be  to  select  some  eaisy  and  interesting 
story,  perfectly  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  so  that  the 
interest  of  the  piece  may  aid  in  the  recollection  of  the  words. 
When  a  very  fe.\y  short  stories  of  this  kind  have  been  learned  in 
this  manner,  the  child  may-be  put  to  construe  similar  pieces  alone, 
to  the  instructcr,  who  will  serve  as  a  dictionary  for  the  words  which 
have  not  occurred  before,  or  are  not  remembered.  The  interest  of 
the  piece  confines  the  attention,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  is 
acquired  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  necessity  of  making  sense 
of  the  story,  will  oblige  the  pupil  directly  to  obiervty  that  as  diffisr- 
cnt  terminations,  or  certain  particles  are  used,  different  shades  of 
meaning  are  expressed.  And  he  will  form  his  experience  in  the 
observation  of  facts  into  rules,  as  fast  as  he  has  such  experience. 

Another  method  would  be  to  put  an  easy  book,  with  a  perfectly 
literal  translation,  into  the  hand  of  the  learner,  and  require  him  to 
learn  a  portion  to  recite  without  the  translation.  This  gives  a 
knowledge  of  the  words,  the  first  thing  to  be  attained  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  language.  The  particles,  from  their  frequent  oc- 
currence, will  be  soon  learned.  And  as  they  are  supposed  to  be 
known  to  the  pupil,  the  meaning  of  them  may  be  lell  out  of  the- 
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translation.  In  the  same  manner,  common  words  may  be  dropped 
from  the  translation,  care  being  taken  to  always  give  the  meaning 
of  a  new  word,  or  a  new  sense  of  the  same  word,  till  it  can  be  fair- 
ly supposed  to  be  learned.  In  this  manner  the  inflections  will  be 
better  understood  than  in  any  other  method.  For  the  learner  sees, 
at  once,  the  different  terminations,  and  the  different  relations  of  the 
words  expressed  by  them. 

During  this  stage  with  the  pupil,  the  grammar  and  dictionary  may 
be  at  hand;  but  they  are  to  be  consuh'ed  as  a  means  of  learning 
the  lesson,  and  not  to  constitute  the  lesson  itself.  After  an  intima- 
tion from  the  instnicter,  that  the  grammar  contains  information, 
which  may  be  useful;  and  perhaps  affer  a  reference  to  it,  by  way 
of  example  to  the  pupil,  let  him  consult  it  just  as  oflen  as  he 
pleases,  and  no  odener.  If  he  does  not  find  any  aid  from  it  in 
learning  his  lesson;  or  feel  the  want  of  something  of  the  kind,  it  will 
foe  of  but  little  use,  to  driTe  him  to  it.  But  instead  of  wearing  out 
some  half  dozen  grammars,  before  he  is  advanced  to  any  other 
book,  and  absolutely  loathing  the  sight  of  one,  it  will  be  the  very 
dearest  book  on  the  table.  He  will  find  all  the  inflections  and  rules 
laid  down  in  the  book  so  consonant  with  his  own  experience  in  the 
language,  that  he  will  be  very  much  disposed  to  adopt  that  ar- 
rangement for  the  classification  of  his  own  knowledge. 

I  take  geography  as  another  example,  to  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  inductive  inatructum.  It  is  selected,  not  because  it  affords  any 
peculiar  advantage  in  the  application  of  this  method  of  communi* 
eating  knowledge;  but  because  it  offers  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
remark  upon  the  leading  principles,  upon  which  books  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  written;  and  to  acknowledge  its* increasing  interest 
and  importance  as  an  elementary  study.  Children  are  very  early 
capable  of  describing  the  places,  mount oins,  and  rivers,  which  pass 
under  their  inspection.  And  they  commonly  do  it  with  an  enthu- 
siasm, which  shows,  how  lively  an  interest  they  take  in  the  subject, 
and  how  deep  an  impression  the  peculiarities  of  new  places  make 
upon  them.  When  they  have  learned,  by  actual  perception^  a  few  of 
the  features  of  the  face  of  the  earth;  at  a  period  a  little  later,  they 
are  capable  of  feeling  a  similar  interest  in  forming  a  conception  of 
places,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  from  representation  and  description. 
.Then  commences  the  study  of  geography. 

This  is  a  branch  of  learning,  which  has  been  more  neglect- 
ed than  its  importance  deserves;  whether  we  consider  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  obtained,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  study,  to 
the  early  developement  of  the  mind.  As  commerce  and  letters 
multiply  the  mutual  interests,  relations,  and  dependencies  of  dis- 
tant places,  some  knowledge  of  those  places  becomes  almost  indis- 
pensable to  all  professions  and  classes  of  society.     Till  within  a 
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few  years,  there  has  been  but  little  order  or  arrangement  in  tlie 
books,  wliich  could  be  studied  as  text  books.  Facts  and  descrip- 
tions were  selected,  with  no  very  great  care  or  attention. to  their 
importance,  and  with  less  it*  possible  to  their  authenticity.  These 
materials  were  thrown  together  upon  some  plan  adopted  from  the 
caprice  of  the  author,  but  with  not  the  least  reference  to  the  learner. 
Consequently,  the  whole  subject  has  been  almost  totally  neglected. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  marmery  in  which  knowledge  is  present- 
ed to  the  understanding  of  the  learner.  But  within  these  few  years, 
improvements  have  been  made,  in  the  elementary  books  upon  this 
subject,  which  have  brought  it  into  notice.  It  is  now  very  generally! 
though  I  am  far  from  believing  very  successfully,  taught  in  our 
schools. 

The  manner  of  teaching  it  by  question  and  answer,  which  is  the 
manner  adopted  by  the  books  most  approved  at  present,  is  objec* 
tionable;  although  it  enables  the  young  learner  to  sum  to  have  ac* 
quired  great  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  questions  direct  the 
learner  to  the  most  important  facts,  no  doubt,  but  that  b  of  little 
consequence  to  him,  so  long  as  he  is  unable,  or  not  prepared  to 
comprehend  them.  He  connects  the  question  and  its  answer  by 
some  artificial  association,  and  will  repeat  a  passage,  containing 
important  information,  with  verbal  accuracy.  To  the  hearers,  who 
have  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  who  attach 
to  the  words,  a  definite  and  correct  meaning,  the  child  seems  to 
possess  an  astonishing  fund  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  apprehended, 
-that  many  a  child,  who  thus  delights  and  astonishes  his  parents,  and 
gains  his  book  and  instructor  great  renown,  would  make  as  sorry  a 
iigure  on  a  more  crareful  examination,  as  the  child  mentioned  by 
Miss  Hamilton.  After  answering  to  all  his  questions,  and  giving 
an  accurate  account  of  the  statistics  of  Turkey,  on  being  asked 
where  Turkey  was,  (a  question  not  in  the  book,)  replied,  '  tn  tke 
yard  iciih  ihe  poulis,^ 

The  improvements  in  our  school  books  upon  this  subject,  have 
consisted  in  greater  attention  and  accuracy  in  the  collection  of 
authentic  and  important  facts,  and  in  a  more  consistent  arrange- 
ment of  them.  But  by  far  the  most  important  improvement  b  the 
introduction  of  maps.  The  principle  of  using  maps,  deserves  the 
most  unqualified  approbation.  For  when  the  object  and  meaning 
of  a  map  are  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupil,  it  aids  him  to  con- 
fine his  attention,  and  form  a  conception  of  the  relative  magnitude 
of  continents,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  of  the  relative  situation 
of  places,  better  than  the  most  labored  descriptions,  without  such 
aid.  But  the  principle  of  arrangement,  upon  which  all  the  books 
upon  this  subject  have  been  written,  I  beg  leave  to  object  to  decid- 
edly and  strongly.   The  pupil  is  presented  in  the  outset,  with  a  map 
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of  the  whole  world,  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  hat  crown.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  he  is  directed  to  read  a  description  of  the  largest 
rivers,  mountains,  and  seas;  and  also  to  commit  to  memory  some 
account  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  principal  nations. 
Perhaps  he  will  now  he  required  to  learn  the  amount  of  exports 
and  imports  of  the  most  commercial  nations  to  the  accuracy  of  a 
farthing.         ^ 

Some,  not  content  with  presenting  the  whole  earth  to  the  first 
and  single  glance  of  the  young  learner,  and,  as  if  determined  to 
push  the  ahsurdity  of  the  plan  to  the  utmost,  have  given  the  whole 
solar  system  to  the  child,  for  his  first  lesson  in  geography.  This  is 
called  setting  up  landmarks,  and  getting  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject;  but  so  far  from  that,  in  my  view,  it  is  getting  no  knowl- 
edge at  all.  It  is  only  a  confusion  of  words,  without  any  definite 
meaning  attached  to  them. 

The  subject  is  begun  precisely  at  the  wrong  end.  If  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding  of  the  young  learner,  this  arrangement 
seems  to  presume  that  he  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in,  and  better 
comprehend  the  general  features  of  the  world,  embracing  its  largest 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  the  characters  of  nations  of  whose  ex- 
istence he  has  never  before  heard,  than  of  the  roads,  hills,  and  rivers, 
of  his  own  neighborhood,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  own  town, 
county,  or  state.  Besides,  he  can  get  no  adequate  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  largest  mountains  and  rivers  in  the  world,  except  by 
comparing  them  with  the  mountains  and  rivers  which  he  has  seen, 
and  of  which  he  has  formed  some  definite  idea. 

In  forming  a  conception  of  a  distant  mountain  or  river,  which  we 
have  never  seen,  we  proceed  precisely  as  we  do  in  forming  a  con- 
ception of  any  other  magnitude.  We  fix  upon  something  of  the 
same  kind,  which  is  known,  as  a  unit  of  measure;  and  then  compare 
and  discover  the  relation  of  what  is  known,  with  what  is  unknown. 
So  the  child  could  form  some  idea  of  a  mountain  twice  as  high  as 
the  hill  before  his  eyes;  or  he  could  form  a  tolerable  conception  of 
a  river,  three  times  as  long  and  as  broad,  as  the  brook  which  runs 
before  his  father's  door,  or  the  river,  he  may,  perhaps  have  seen 
in  a  neighboring  town;  but  tell  him,  at  once,  the  Himmaleh  moun- 
tains in  Asia,  are  25,669  feet  high;  and  the  river  Amazon,  in 
South  America,  extends  3500  miles  in  length,  and  empties  into  the 
ocean  on  the  equator,  from  a  mouth  of  150  miles  wide,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken,  if  he  forms  the  least  conception  of  what  he  is  told. 
The  correct  plan  for  an  elementary  geography,  would  begin 
nearer  home,  with  a  description,  and  if  practicable,  with  a  map  of 
the  town,  in  which  the  young  learner  lives.  Or  if  that  is  too  par- 
ticular for  general  use,  the  instructer  may  supply  the  description; 
and  the  map  begin  with  his  own  county,  or  state,  in  which  he  will 
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of  course  be  most  interested.  From  this  he  may  priced  to  his 
whole  country  or  kingdom,  and  thence  to  more  general  divisions  of 
the  earth.  The  map  will  of  course  be  reduced  in  its  scale,  and 
the  descriptions  grow  less  and  less  minute,  as  the  places  are  farther 
removed;  or  from  any  cause,  are  less  interesting.  If  I  have  re- 
marked with  freedom  on  the  state  of  books  upon  this  subject,  it  has 
been  without  reference  to  persons,  and  with  the  single  motive  of 
inducing  those  authors  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted  for  many 
improvements,  to  examine  their  plans,  and  see  if  one  cannot  be 
adopted,  more  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the  youthful  mind. 


SECONDARY    EDUCATION, 

[From  JuUieo^s  Questions  on  Educatioo.] 
InielUeiual  Imtruetum, 

[In  our  7th  and  8th  numbers,  the  first  series  of  questions — that 
which  embraces  primary  education, — was  given  in  detail.  We 
proceed  to  the  second  series,  consisting  of  questions  on  secondary 
education,  as  conducted  in  preparatory  schools,  in  academics,  and 
in  minor  colleges,  whether  managed  by  individuals  or  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Under  this  head,  we  select,  for  the  present,  the  subdivision  en- 
titled Intellectual  Education.  We  prefer  retaining  the  form  of 
questions  as  given  in  the  original;  because,  though  no  answer  is 
expected  in  our  case,  the  ideas  present  thenuelves  with  more  force 
in  their  interrogatory  aspect.] 

101.  At  what  age  nearly  do  children  pass  from  the  elementary, 
to  the  secondary  schools? — What  may  be  remarked  on  this  transi- 
tion from  one  stage  to  another? 

102.  Are  the  children  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination  on 
the  objects  and  results  of  their  primary  studies,  before  enter- 
ing the  secondary  schools.^ — In  this  case,  what  are  the  attainments 
demanded? 

103.  How  many  classes  are  ordinarily  embraced  in  a  secondary 
school? — What  is  the  order  of  their  succession? 

104.  What  are  the  objects  of  instruction  generally  embraced  in 
the  sphere  of  secondary  education? 

105.  To  what  extent,  in  these  schools,  is  carried  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages — of  the  modern— of  drawing — of  geogra- 
phy— of  history— of  physics-— of  the  different  branches  of  natural 
iiistoryB 
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106.  What  methods  of  instruction  are  adopted  in  the  different 
parts  of  study,  separately,  in  detail,  and  in  succession? — In  some 
branches  are  particular  methods,  combining  simplicity  and  perfec- 
tion, followed  ?  What  are  these  methods? 

107.  Is  care  taken  to  c^dapt  the  methods  of  education  and  in- 
struction to  the  character  of  youth  in  general,  and  to  the  capacities 
or  dispositions  of  the  pupils  in  particular? 

108.  Is  regard  paid  in  instruction  to  these  essential  data? 

1.  What  appertains  to  a  natural  developement,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular dispositions  of  individuals: 

2,  What  relates  to  the  modifications  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 

109.  What  are,  in  every  course,  the  classic  or  standard  books 
consulted  or  applied  to  by  the  instructers,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  pupils? 

1 10.  Are  the  same  lessons  given  in  course,  to  all  the  pupils  col- 
lectively; or  are  the  pupils  sub-divided  into  small  sections,  accord- 
ing to  their  abihty  and  their  progress;  so  as  the  better  to  adapt  in- 
struction to  the  case  of  each  pupil? 

111.  Are  the  pupils  examined,  with  care,  and  individually,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  ?  How  are  these  examinations  conduct- 
ed ?  May  not  discouragement  and  disgust  be  sometimes  produced  in 
industrious  and  diligent  pupils — less  favored  by  nature — who  see 
themselves  often  surpassed  by  others  less  studious,  but  better  en- 
dowed ? 

1 12.  Is  the  memory  much  Exercised;  and  in  what  consists  the 
kind  of  exercise  ? — Is  a  rational,  rather  than  a  mechanical  memory, 
formed? 

113.  Is  the  understanding  much  exercised,  and  by  what  means? 

114.  How  is  the  imagination  cultivated? — Arc  pains  taken  to 
excite  it  in  children,  who  have  but  little  of  it,  and  to  regulate  it 
with  those  in  whom  it  is  too  lively  and  ardent? 

1 17.  For  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  study  in 
the  secondary  schools  last;  and,  generally,  from  what  age  to  what 
age? 

118.  Do  all  the  parents  of  the  vicinity  send  their  children  to  the 
given  school;  or  do  some  prefer  to  have  them  educated  abroad,  or 
to  employ  private  tutors  in  their  own  houses? — Which  usage,  in 
these  respects,  is  most  prevalent  ? 

119.  What  diflerence  may  be  remarked  between  the  secondary 
schools  which  exist  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  district? — Between 
those  of  the  capital,  and  those  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  also  of  the 
villages? 

121.  Are  pains  taken  to  make  study  agreeable  and  interesting 
to  children, — and  by  what  means? — (Wc  should  not  limit  our  eflbrts 
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to  giving  instruction  under  the  form  of  amusement.  For  children 
would  contract  the  habit  and  feel  the  need  of  always  amusing  them- 
selves: they  would  neglect,  or  contract  an  aversion  to  serious  oc- 
cupation or  studies.) 

^22,  Are  reflections  cherished  on  the  use  which  children  shall 
be  able  to  make  of  the  knowledge  imparted  to  them;  and  are  they 
made  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  for  which  they  shall  thus  become 
qualified? 

123.  Is  the  first  place  assigned  to  the  knowledge  which  is  most 
important  for  practical  life? 

(May  not  the  sciences  which  ought  to  have  a  real  use  in  the  social 
relations  be  disignated  somewhat  as  follows?) 

1.  Reading,  writing,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  grammar: 

2,  The  familiar  use  of  the  native  language,  and  of  some  mod- 
ern languages: 

f).  Arithmetic  and  book-keeping: 

4.  Geometry,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  some  notions 
of  mechanics  applied,  and  of  technology: 

5.  Drawing  —the  true  universal  language: 

6.  Mathematical,  physical,  civil,  and  political  geography,  par- 
ticularly applied  to  one's  own  country: 

7.  The  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  sciences  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  all  the  useful  arts: 

8.  The  elements  of  natural  history,  and  especially  of  mineral* 
ogy,  and  botany: 

9.  Some  notions  of  practical  hygiene^  to  govern  health: 

10.  Some  elementary  notions  of  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
by  which  to  know  the  state  of  the  heavens,  to  appreciate  the 
variations  of  climate  or  of  temperature,  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  the  barometer: 

1 1 .  The  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy,  and  do- 
mestic economy,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  coon- 
try,  the  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  the  rules  and 
prescribed  or  convenient  forms  for  the  management  of  civil 
acts: 

12.  Singing,  and  music,  generally,  which  give  mildness  to  the 
manners  and  the  character. 

(Is  it  not  just  to  say  that  common  education,  in  which  may  gen- 
erally be  observed  many  deficiencies  and  contradictions,  cultivates 
solely  a  mechanical  memory, — neglects  the  judgement  and  reason, — 
gives  a  false  and  dangerous  direction  to  the  imagination, — causes 
the  loss  of  precious  time,  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  taught 
too  exclusively,  and  by  a  method  too  slow, — treats  drawing  as  a 
mere  matter  of  choice,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  object  of  the 
first  necessity,  applicable  to  all  the  mechanic  arts,  to  all  occupa- 
tions, to  all  conditions  of  life, — gives  only  superficial  views  in  geog- 
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raphy^ — and  in  the  natural  sciences  disdains  hygiene^  and  the  study 
of  the  physical  frame,  political  economy,  and  the  study  of  social  re- 
lations, the  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  forms  of  civil  contracts,  so 
necessary  in  every  condition?  Is  not  historical  instruction  super- 
ficial and  barren,  in  as  much  as  it  inculcates  epochs,  and  dates  of 
insignificant  facts,  mostly  relating  to  ancient  nations,  without  appre- 
ciating the  train  and  connexion  of  events,  the  moral  qualities  and 
the  conduct  of  the  principal  personages,  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  true  and  of  false  glory,  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  man,  con- 
sidered by  turns  in  the  family,  and  in  the  state,  as  individuals,  as 
subjects,  as  citizens,  as  public  functionaries:  in  fine  the  causes  of 
the  rise  or  of  the  fall  of  states,  of  the  happiness  or  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  individuals  and  of  nations? — -'Is  not  common  education  de- 
fective and  incomplete  in  these  different  points  of  view  ?)  « 

124.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  time  assigned  to 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  even  to  retrench  entirely  that  part 
of  purely  civil  education,  to  replace  it,  by  studies  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  every  individual,  as  destined  for  public,  commercial, 
military,  or  other  pursuits? — In  this  case,  what  inconveniencics,  or 
what  advantages,  have  resulted  from  such  attempts? 

125.  Are  children  exercised  in  writing  to  their  parents,  or  their 
young  friends — are  they  made  to  feel  the  utility  of  forming  an  epis- 
tolary style? 

126.  Are  they  taught  book-keeping,  by  single  and  by  double 
entry  ? 

127.  Are  they  made  to  begin  the  study  of  the  laws  of  their 
country,  in  the  secondary  schools,  or  at  home,  before  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years? 

Secondary  education  in  tit  connection  with  the  preceding  and  mbtequent  ttaget. 

139.  Is  secondary  education  actually  treated  as  connected  with 
superior  (or  university)  education,  so  as  to  furnish  an  adequate 
preparation  for  the  youth  who  are  to  advance  to  that  stage. 

140.  Is  the  actual  organisation  of  secondary  instruction  estab-# 
lisbed  on  a  basis  sufiiciently  broad,  solid  and  complete,  to  provide 
the  children  of  the  middle  classes  with  all  the  knowledge,  which  is 
indispensable  to  them,  and  to  the  exercise  and  developement  of  all 
their  faculties? 

141  •  What  usually  becomes  of  the  young  persons  of  the  different 
classes  of  society,  on  their  leaving  the  secondary  schools;  and  what 
means  have  they  to  indulge  a  disposition  to  cultivate  and  mature 
the  instruction  they  have  received? 

General  contideratioru  and  miseellaneotu  questions, 

142.  Is  the 'method  still  the  same  for  training  children  at  the  age 
of  from  nine  or  ten  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  ?  Or  rather  in  what  con- 
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sists  the  diflerepce  which  may  be  found  between  the  old  and  the 
new  method  of  education  ? 

143.  What  are  the  improvements  or  the  changes  introduced, 
within  ten  years,  in  secondary  education  ? 

144.  What  are  the  inconveniencies  which  may  be  pointed  out  in 
the  system  actually  followed;  or  what  are  the  essential  advantages 
which  appear  to  result  from  it  ? 

145.  Of  what  reformation  and  improvement  does  it  seem  suscep- 
tible? 

146.  What  are  the  most  approved  works  on  secondary  education; 
or  rather  what  are  those  which  parents,  teachers^  and  professors, 
are  mof^  in  the  habit  of  consulting? 
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Morai  and  Religious  Education, 

[These  suggestions  have  hitherto  embraced  an  article  in  each 
of  the  leading  departments  of  education.  Physical  training,  there- 
fore would  naturally  be  the  subject  of  remark  in  our  present  num- 
ber*, if  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  culture,  were  to  be  attended 
to  in  rotation.  This  order,  however,  is  not  indispensable*,  and 
the  vast  importance  of  moral  cultivation,  would,  at  all  events,  jus- 
tify us  in  postponing  an  article  on  any  other  branch. 

Instead  of  a  regular  essay  on  our  present  subject,  we  would 
offer  to  the  attention  of  parents,  and  of  mothers  especially,  the  fol- 
lowing important  queries  from  the  valuable  pamphlet  of  Jullieu, 
from  which  the  preceding  article  is  transllited.  They  will  be  found, 
we  think,  better  adapted  to  excite  direct  and  deep  attention,  than 
the  most  laborious  or  elegant  composition  of  a  more  formal  and 
didactic  character.  These  paragraphs  will  be  read  with  much- 
greater  interest.  aAcr  reperusing  pages  481  and  482, — ^No  8,  of 
this  Journal.] 

67.  What  is  there  deserving  of  notice  in  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  given,  whether  in  school  or  at  home,  to  children  at  the 
age  of  from  nine  or  ten  to  sixteen  ?  In  what  does  this  instruction 
consist  ? 

68.  What  pains  are  taken  to  give  children  just  ideas  of  their 
duties  towards  their  equals,  of  their  obligations  to  society,  of  the 
opinion  which  man  may  form  of  the  deity,  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  may  and  ought  to  honor  him? 

69.  Are  children  accustomed  to  say  their  prayers,  regularly, 
morning  and  evening? 
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70.  Are  prayers  said  by  the  father  of  the  family,  by  the  head  of 
the  school,  by  one  of  the  children,  or  by  each  in  turn?  Are  these 
prayers  always  the  same;  and,  in  this  case,  do  they  not  degener- 
ate into  forms,  (so  to  speak,)  worthless,— which  produce  but  a 
feeble  impression  on  the  heart? — Or  do  they  convey  familiar  in- 
struction adapted  to  children,  embracing  the  circumstances  of  their 
daily  life,  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  their  conduct,  their  wants? 

71.  Arc  children's  feelings  excited  against  certain  nations, 
against  persons  of  different  religious  belief  or  opinions,  against 
certain  professions? — Or  is  there  inculcated  on  them  a  universal 
benevolence  towards  men,  and  even  towards  animals;  and  what 
means  are  used  for  this  purpose? 

72.  Since  courage  is  necessary  in  all  circumstances  of  life, — ^in 
misfortune,  in  sickness,  &.c.  as  much  as  in  battle, — how  are  chil- 
dren inspired  with  courage,  without  teaching  them  to  hurt?  How 
are  they  taught  to  suffer  patiently? 

73.  Is  death  presented  to  them  under  a  frightful  aspect,  or  as  an 
inevitable  passage  from  this  life  to  another  more  happy?  (Are 
the  two  fundamental  points  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  a  life 
to  come,  considered  as  salutary  and  necessary  stays  for  human 
weakness,  and  as  the  indipensable  bases  of  morality  ?) 

74.  Are  pains  taken  to  keep  away  from  children  books  which 
might  awaken  in  their  minds  dangerous  doubts,  before  reason  and 
conscience  can  be  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  doctrines  immoral 
and  irreligious? 

75.  How  are  just  ideas  of  true  honor  engraven  on  the  minds 
of  children?     How  are  they  made  to  cherish  a  good  reputation? 

76.  Does  each  one  receive  a  little  book  of  conduct,  in  which 
are  inscribed  good  or  bad  marks,  which  are  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
the  week  or  the  month? 

77.  Are  they  made  to  keep  a  little  journal,  in  which  they  write, 
themselves,  every  evening  or  every  morning  the  principal  results 
of  their  employment  for  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours?  What 
advantages  arise  from  such  or  limilar  methods  of  giving  children 
habits  of  order,  tending  to  fortify  their  morals? 

78.  What  ideas  about  money,  are  commonly  given  to  children? 
Are  they  made  to  consider  it  as  the  chief  object  of  the  desires  of 
man,  or  as  a  means  to  assuage  misfortune  and  exercise  beneficence, 
as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the  services  which  are  rendered  us,— 
or  under  any  similar  aspect? 

79.  What  habits  of  economy  are  inculcated  on  children,  to  in- 
duce them  to  account  for  the  little  sums  given  them  for  voluntary 
expenditures? 

80.  What  particular  pains  do  parents  and  teachers  take  to  de- 
velope  moral  sensibility  in  children;  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep 
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it  from  degenerating,  into  weakness? — ^Have  they  often  presented 
to  them  the  unhappy  victims  of  human  injustice, — the  subjects  of 
misfortune, — the  sick  in  the  hospitals, — the  unfortunate  parents  of 
a  numerous  family  which  they  can  hardly  support  by  their  labor, — 
working  people  reduced  by  the  fatigues  of  excessive  exertion, — 
innocence  oppressed, — merit  persecuted  or  despised,-— old  age, 
infirm,  indigent,  abandoned  ?  (What  good  influence  on  the  deveU 
opement  of  the  heart  and  of  moral  instruction,  is  drawn  from  visits 
to  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  to  workshops,  hospitals,  prisons? 

81.  How   is  avarice  in  children  prevented,  or  how  corrected?) 

82,  Do  parents  bci^tow  charity  through  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren— Or  do  they  furnish  them  occasions  of  doing  beneficent  acts? 

S3.  How  are  children  induced  to  be  generous  without  ostenta- 
tion? How  are  they  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  gratitude? 
(Are  they  made  to  perceive  how  disgusting  and  shameful  a  vice 
ingratitude  is?) 

84.  How  are  children  taught  to  respect  the  property  of  others, 
and  to  conceive  an  aversion  for  thefl  ? 

85.  How  are  they  encouraged  to  speak  the  truth, — how  pen- 
etrated with  a  holy  abhorrence  of  lying? 

86.  How  are  they  inspired  with  a  contempt  for  envy,  raillery, 
detraction,  and  pride? 

87.  How  is  the  tendency  to  idleness  corrected  or  eradicated? — 
What  success  is  obtained  in  getting  them  to  love  labor? 

88.  How  are  they  taught  to  be  moderate  in  pleasures,  and  pa- 
tient in  pain? 

89.  What  is  the  internal  regime  of  secondary  schools? — Is  the 
discipline  mild  and  paternal,  or  harsh  and  severe? 

90.  What  faults  are  most  common;  and  what  kinds  of  punish- 
ment is  it  customary  to  inflict  on  children,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fault  and  of  circumstances?  What  moral  eflTect  do  these 
chastisements  seem  to  produce? 

91.  Are  pains  taken  to  remove  vices,  prejudices,  foibles, — to 
moderate  and  direct  the  passions, — to  awaken  moral  sentiments, — 
to  form  habits, — to  cultivate  conscience  and  reason? — Is  use  made 
in  this  view  of  all  the  means  suggested  by  the  daily  circumstances 
of  life,  which  might  conduct  to  the  desired  end  ? 

98.  Are  children  cnrly  trained  to  the  exercise  of  thought  and 
reason,  applied  to  the  direction  and  examination  of  their  conduct, 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  they  shall  have  come  to  youth  and 
mature  age,  they  may  easily  do  without  an  external  guide,  in  what- 
ever concerns  them,  and  trust  themselves  to  their  own  judgement  ? 

99.  Does  instructibn  produce  a  harmonious  developement  of  the 
soul,  under  the  influence  of  a  moral  and  religious  conviction,  internal 
and  deep,  which  constitutes  conscience, — of  solidity  of  principles 
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adopted  by  conscience  and  reason,  as  rules  of  conduct, — of  force 
of  character  and  of  will,  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  passions, 
and  the  contagion  of  bad  examples, — in  fine,  of  external  con- 
duct,—- of  social  acts  and  relations? 

(All  these  things  ought  to  be  taken  in  connection,  and  in  har- 
mony, that  the  child  may,  of  his  own  accord,  be  essentially  vir- 
tuous and  happy.) 

100.  Are  children  made  acquainted,  (as  wisely  suggested  by 
Basedow,)  with  virtue  on  its  good  side  and  vice  on  its  bad;  that 
they  may  become  truly  ^ood  men,  and  not  hypocrites,-*-4hat  is  to 
say  that  they  may  not  have  merely  their  own  interest  in  view,  whea 
they  do  good?  (The  study  of  morality  ought  to  be  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  parental  instruction  on  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong; 
that  children  may  not  act  virtuously  from  a  fear  of  their  superiors  or 
superintendents,  or  the  mechanism  of  habit,  but  from  the  result  of 
their  own  conviction.) 
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^The  Class  Book  of  American  LAlerature;  conmting  pri$unpaUy  of 
selections  in  the  departments  of  History,  Biography ,  Prose  JPtclion, 
Travels,  the  Lhama,  Popular  Eloquence^  and  Poetry:  from  the 
best  im/er»  of  our  own  coufiiry.     By  John  Frost.     Boston,  1826. 
12mo.  pp.  312. 

The  multitude  and  variety  of  reading  books  which  have  appear- 
ed within  the  last  five  years,  seem  to  some  persons  to  be  a  subject 
of  regret,  rather  than  of  congratulation.  To  us  this  affair  presents 
itself  in  a  very  difl^erent  hght.  We  rejoice  that  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  education  is  such,  that  neither  parents  nor  teachers 
are  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  books  which  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them,  Imt  the  rhetorical  finish  of  the  pieces  they  contain,  or 
the  celebrity  of  the  authors  from  which  they  are  compiled. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  most  decided  advantages 
in  education,  which  are  now  ofl^ered  to  the  young,  consists  in  the 
character  of  their  reading  manuals.  A  compiler  does  not  think  it, 
sufficient  that  he  has  embodied  merely  a  volume  of  '  lessons:'  he 
feels  bound  to  present  a  book  which  shall  prove  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. To  be  intelligible  and  useful,  are  now  the  leading 
objects  in  such  works;  and  ^  readers,'  or  *  class  books,'  are  to  be 
vnh   r.  93 
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had,  in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge  which  can  be  ren- 
dered serviceable  to  the  purposes  of  life,  or  which  can  be  made 
interesting  to  the  feelings  of  the  young. 

The  most  rigid  advocate  of  economy  in  education  would,  we 
presume,  admit  the  propriety  of  a  literary  reading  book  in  all  our 
schools — even  in  the  humblest.  A  moderate  relish  for  literature,  as 
one  of  the  refined  pleasures  of  life,  which  preoccupy  the  mind,  and 
fortify  it  against  the  solicitations  of  lower  enjoyments,  wc  are  giad 
to  see  aided  by  such  works  as  the  one  before  us.  It  will  not  only 
— if  we  do  not  over-rate  its  merits — be  a  useful  book  in  schools, 
but  a  pleasant  companion  for  moments  of  leisure  in  families  of 
every  class.  But  it  is  a  work  peculiarly  suited  to  enliven  the  fire- 
side winter  hours  of  our  agriculturists,  and  at  the  same  time  silent- 
ly elevate  the  tone  of  intellect  and  of  taste. 

As  a  book  for  schools  this  manual  will  be  very  acceptable 
both  to  pupils  and  teachers.  It  abounds  in  interesting  subjects;  it 
is  characterised  by  a  peculiar  simplicity;  it  is  replete  with  patriotic 
associations;  and  its  literary  style  is,  in  most  cases,  of  the  happiest 
character  for  a   favorable  influence  on  the  taste  of  young  readers. 

The  style  of  elocution  likely  to  be  produced  by  this  work,  is  that 
which  every  teacher  would  wish  to  cultivate  in  his  pupils;  but 
which  the  formal  and  sometimes  unintelligible  language  of  most 
reading  books,  tends  very  much  to  prevent  or  destroy.  A  natural, 
chaste,  and  animated  manner  of  reading,  will  never  be  wanting; 
if  the  pieces  used  for  practice  are  such  as  the  learner  understands 
and  relishes.  The  selections  which  compose  the  present  volume, 
are,  in  this  respect,  well  adapted  for  good  reading.  They  relate 
mostly  to  familiar  or  striking  events  in  American  history;  and 
where  the  pieces  are  more  general  in  their  character,  their  anima- 
tion and  freedom  still  sustain  their  interest  to  the  feelings  of  the 
young. 

On  the  propriety  of  restricting  his  book  to  selections  from  Amer- 
ican authors,  Mr.  Frost  has  the  following  judicious  observations. 

'  The  compiler  is  by  no  means  desirous  to  exclude  from  our  schools 
the  classical  writers  of  great  Britain.  He  only  wishes  to  have  our 
own  presented  to  the  young  coliectively  ;  and  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  there  is  a  period  during  the  liberal  education  ofe^ery  youth 
in  this  country,  in  which  he  is  required  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
\q  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  another,  in  which 
the  more  accomplished  scholar  acquaints  himself  with  those  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Genuany ;  while  a  man  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  intelli- 
gent, who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
England  ;  it  will  surely  not  be  thought  unreasonable,  that  there  should 
be  one  stage  in  the  course  even  of  common  education)  in  which  the 
brightest  periods  in  the  history  and  the  finest  specimens  in  the  liters- 
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ture  o{  our  own  country,  should  claim  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 
young  by  being  presented  to  them  in  a  daily  reading  manual.' 

Of  the  merits  of  this  Class  Book  as  a  specimen  of  American  lit- 
erature we  have  not  room  to  say  much.  This  is  a  point  in  which 
it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  satisfy  the  general  taste.  Some 
adult  readers  may  be  disappointed  at  not  finding  in  it  their  favorite 
passages  in  favorite  authors;  and  some  will  perhaps  forget  that 
the  compiler's  object  was  to  select  matter  suited  for  young  scholars 
in  common  schools.  Pieces  of  an  elevated  literary  character  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find;  but  such  pieces  are  not  always  accommodated 
to  the  standard  of  juvenile  minds. 

For  our  own  part,  we  think  that,  even  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Frost 
has  been  very  successful.  His  extracts  nrQ.rich  and  varied:  they 
form  a  volume  which  wc  should  not  feel  reluctant  to  see  current  in 
other  countries  besides  our  own,  as  an  acknowledged  specimen  of 
our  national  literature. 


STRICTURES    OX    MURRAY's    GRAMMAR. 


(Concluded  from  page  SCO.) 


Wc  come  next  to  the  Verb. 

Murray's  definition  of  a  verb  is,  'A  verb  is  a  word  that  signifies 
to  Be  J  to  Do  J  or  to  suficr;  as  I  antj  I  rule,  I  am  ruled.' 

We  infer  that  io  Be  does  not  mean  to  do  or  to  suffer;  and  to  Suf- 
fer means  neither  to  be  nor  to  do. 

The  first  part  of  the  definition,  to  Be^  then,  does  not  express  any 
action  according  to  Mr.  Murray.  We  shall  not  go  back  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  complex  verb  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  puzzled 
grammarians;  but  merely  state  that  the  verb  to  be  and  its  variations 
are  fragments  of  five  different  verbs,  not  one  of  which  signifies 
abstract  beings  and  all  of  which  govern  objects  like  active  verbs. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  be  is  an  active  verb,  and  has  all 
the  properties  of  one,  and  if  we  establish  this  position,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  action  of  other  mtUer 
verbs. 

If  to  be  does  not  imply  action,  what  is  the  difierence  between 
being  and  not  being? 

If  to  be  does  not  imply  action,  how  happens  it  that  Do  not  be  a 
foolj  and  Do  not  act  the  fool  mean  the  same  thing? 

If  to  be  does  not  allow  actiony  how  can  a  person  be  active? 
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God  said  ^  Lict  light  be,''  Either  nothing  was  done  in  obedience 
to  this  conunand,  or  what  was  done  is  expressed  by  the  word  be, 

*  To  iaik  of  industry  is  not  to  be  industrious. 

Jh  taik  of  industry  is  not  to  act  industriously. 

7b  be  brave  is  to  act  bravely. 

Be  diligent^  be  active^  be  moving^  if  you  would  be,  or  become 
or  get  rich.' 

In  all  these  cases  Be  expresses  at  least  the  exertion  of  vitality, 
and  it  is  no  objection  to  say  that  this  exertion  is  confined  to  the 
agent,  for  a  hundred  other  verbs  are  said  to  confine  their  action  to 
their  agents. 

To  Be  means  to  exist,  to  live,  to  have  a  state  or  condition:  so 
say  our  best  dictionaries.  Either  of  these  defining  words  may 
take  an  objective  case  after  it. 

To  exist  a  miserable  existence. 

To  live  a  good  life. 

To  live  as  well  as  speak  the  praise  of  God. 

To  live  a  fool  and  die  a  sage. 

To  exist  a  nuin  and  die  a  beast. 

To  be  a  slave  to  one's  passions. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that '  to  exist  a  man'  or  ^  be  a  slave',  means  to 
exist  Uke  a  man,  or  be  like  a  slave.  For  to  be  like  a  slave  and  to 
be  a  slave  are  very  difierent  things. 

Murray  says  '  the  verb  to  be  through  all  its  variations  has  the 
same  case  after  it  as  that  which  precedes  it.' — And  ailer  giving 
some  examples,  he  adds  ^  By  these  examples  it  appears  that  this 
substantive  verb  has  no  government  of  case,  but  serves  in  all  its  fortns 
^  a  conductor  to  the  cases y  so  that  the  two  cases  which  are  the  next 
before  and  after  it,  must  always  be  alike.' 

As  the  possessive  case  does  not  follow  the  verb  to  be,  as  its  object^ 
and  as  the  nominative  and  objective  are  always  spelled  alike,  Mr. 
Murray  mistook  the  objective  for  the  nominative.  Under  his  Xlth 
rule  of  syntax,  his  examples  are  all  of  pronouns y  and  only  prove , 
what  is  the  fact,  that  our  pronouns  onee  had  no  distinction  of  case. 
Had  he  given  one  instance  of  a  ndtm  before  and  after  the  verb,  we 
should  have  taken  it  to  illustrate  our  position.  But  let  us  see 
what  he  says  farther  on  this  subject. 

^  Perhaps  this  subject  will  be  more  intelligible  to  the  learner,  by 
(his  or  my?)  observing  that  the  words  in  the  cases  preceding  and 
following  the  verb  to  be,  may  be  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  each 
other,  that  is,  they  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  in  the  same 
case.' 

Op-position  would  have  been  more  correct  as  they  are  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  their  '  conductor,^  What  he  means  by  catling  the  verb 
io  be  SL  conductor  of  cases,  I  cannot  imagine.     He  should  have 
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called  it  a  conjunction  at  once;  for,  if  the  case  before  and  after  this 
verb  mean  the  same  thing,  this  similarity  oi'  meaning  is  caused  by 
the  verb,  and  they  are  united  by  it,  and  it  is  properly  a  conjunc- 
tion. 

The  verb  to  be  expresses  action;  but  this  action  usually  affects 
only  the  individual  that  exerts  it.  Hence  most,  if  not  all  the  ob* 
jectives  of  this  verb  refer  to,  or  mean  the  same  person  or  thing  as 
the  nominative.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  verb  to  6e,  for 
^  John  plays  the  fool'  is  a  parallel  case,  to  '  John  is  a  fool'  and  it  is 
just  as  correct  to  say,  that  the  word  after  plays  is  in  apposition  with 
John  as  that  the  word  after  is  is  so.  But  plays  is  an  active  verb, 
and  Jooi  the  object  of  it,  as  much  as  gamey  would  be. 

^  John  is  a  slave  to  his  wife'  means  that  he  svhmUs  to  all  the  scr<» 
vility  she  imposes  on  him. 

In  the  sentence  ^  John  is  made  a  slave  by  his  wife,'  Murray 
would  call  slave  an  objective  case,  governed  by  the  participle  madcj 
although  the  structure  is  the  same  as  before;  as  the  transposition 
of  the  words  will  show.  'John  is  a  slave,  made  by  his  wife;' 
made  being  what  he  would  call  a  participial  adjective,  qval^ng 
the  word  slave,  and  not  governing  it. 

Had  Mr.  Murray  conjectured  that  the  word  in  apposition  was  an 
adjective,  he  would  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  for  we  have  found 
no  case  where  an  adjective  may  not  be  substituted  for  the  latter 
noun.  Thus,  '  John  is  a  fool'  is  equivalent  to  '  John  is  foolish,' 
*  John  is  a  slave,'  means  '  John  is  slavish'.  This,  however,  will 
not  apply  when  an  adjective  precedes  the  latter  noun,  as,  '  John  is 
a  foolish  man;'  in  which  case  man  is  the  object  of  the  verb  is.  If 
any  more  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  verb  to  be  is  required,  let  it 
be  sought  in  what  Murray  calls  the  Imperative  mood  of  to  Be;  as. 
Be  quick,  be  diligent,  be  active,  bo  still,  be  furious,  &c.  in  all 
which  cases  be  means  act,  go,  do,  &c.  We  think  there  is  no  need 
of  our  attempting  to  prove  that  verbs  which  mean  to  suffer  mean 
also  to  do,  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  Murray's  division  of  ' 
verbs  into  Activej  passive,  and  neuter. 

He  says  '  A  verb  Active  expresses  an  action  and  necessarily 
implies  an  agent,  and  an  object  acted  upon,  as  '  I  love  Penelope'. 

We  believe  that  every  verb  in  our  language  will  answer  to  this 
definition.  The  example  he  gives  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  ac- 
tion is  often  iniellectual  merely,  and  not  physical, 

*  A  Verb  passive  expresses  a  passion,  or  a  suffering,  or  the  receiv- 
ing of  an  action,  and  necessarily  implies  an  object  acted  upon,  and 
an  agent  by  which  it  is  acted  upon;  as,  *  Penelope  is  loved  by  me.' 

If  Penelope  suffered  in  consequence  of  being  loved  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  are  loved  suffer.  Nor,  if  this 
sense  of  the  word  suffer  is  objected  to,  does  it  follow  that,  because 
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he  Joved  Penelope,  she  suffered  or  permitted  him  to  do  so.    But  let 
us  see  what  he  calls  a  neuter  verb. 

'  A  verb  neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor  passion,  but  being, 
or  a  state  or  condition  of  being,  as  I  am,  I  sleep  I  si/.' 

But  our  author  says  ^  In  the  phrases  to  dream  a  dream,  to  live  a 
life,  to  run  a  race,  to  walk  a  horse,  to  dance  the  child,  the  verbs 
certainly  assume  a  transitive  form,  and  may  not  in  these  eases  be 
improperly  denominated  transitive  (that  is,  completely  active) 
verbs.' 

By  this  rule  we  can  take  his  examples  of  neuter  verbs  cited 
above,  (and  he  selected  the  best  for  his  purpose  that  he  could  find,) 
and  place  a  noun  alter  them.  I  am  a  being,  I  sleep  myself  easy,  I 
sit  a  horse  well.  These  therefore  are  active  verbs,  and  we  assert 
that  every  verb  in  the  language  will  as  readily  admit  an  object 
after  it.  Indeed,  an  ingenious  philologer,*  who  ought  to  be  better 
known  in  this  country,  has  pretty  clearly  proved  that  every  verb 
may  have  tipo  objective  cases  after  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Passive  Verb.  '  A  passive  verb  is  conju- 
gated by  adding Uie  perfect  participle  to  the  verb  to  6e.'  So  this  f tenter 
verb  becomes  passive  by  having  a  participle  placed  after  it,  and  a 
passive  verb,  like  an  active  one,  ^  necessarily  implies  an  agent  and 
an  object  acted  upon;'  this  if  true  would  be  all  we  claim  for  the 
verb  to  be. 

'  Penelope  is  loved,^ 

Is  Penelope  the  agent  and.  the  object  too?  then  Penelope  loves 
herself;  but,  under  the  definition  of  an  active  verb  it  was  said  '  / 
love  Penelope.'  What  then  is  the  difficulty?  plainly  this,  that  ^r- 
ed  is  not  a  verb.  ^  Penelope  is  or  exists,^  how  does  she  exist?  loved 
or  hated  as  the  case  may  be.  Loved  is  an  adjective  and  qualifies 
Penelope,  as  any  otlier  adjective  would,  and  it  is  just  as  correct  to 
say  the  phrase  *  Penelope  is  sick  or  old  or  ugf/j/'  is  a  passive  verb,  as 
to  call  '  Penelope  is  loved'  one.  The  perfect  participle  is  a  mere 
adjective,  and  the  whole  Passive  voice  is  built  upon  a  misconcep- 
tion of  its  nature  and  use. 

If  any  thing  is  wanted  to  complete  the  climax  of  absurdities,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  ahhough  the  perfect  participle,  whose 
action  is  finished^  "^^X?  ^^ith  the  verb  to  be,  form  a  passive  voice,  the 
present  participle  whose  action  is  going  on  is  allowed  no  such  priv- 
ilege. *  Penelope  is  loved*  is  a  passive  verb,  and  expresses  a  pas- 
sion, or  sufieriug,  but  ^Penelope  ift  loving''  expresses  no  passion,  no 
suffering,  although  by  the  custom  of  civilised  society  she  is  obliged 
to  keep  her  passion  to  herself,  and  suHer  the  consequences.     We 

♦  William  S  Cardcll  of  New- York,  author  of  an  Essay  on  J^anguage,  and  The 
Elements  of  En^rlish  Granamar,  two  works  lo  which  we  refer  our  readers  for 
much  important  information  in  regard  to  the  structare  of  language. 
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are  very  much  inclined  to  think  there  is  more  passion  and  suffering 
in  this  case  than  in  the  other;  and  the  verb  to  he  in  all  its  moods 
and  tenses  may  be  joined  with  the  participle  in  ing  as  well  as  with 
that  in  ed. 

To  Verbs,  says  our  author,  belong  Number,  Person,  Mood  dnd 
Tense. 

One  would  think  that  the  plural  of  verbs  was  spelled  differently 
from  the  singular,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  What  Murray  calls  the 
plural  is  always  the  same  as  his  first  person  singular,  in  all  his 
moods  and  tenses,  and  in  some  moods  it  is  the  same  as  all  the  per- 
sons singular. 


I  love  We  love 

If  thou  love    Ye  love 
If  he  love       They  love 


I  loved  We  loved 

If  thou  loved   He  loved 
He  loved         They  loved 


His  imperative  mood  allows  no  variation  even  in  the  second 
and  third  persons  singular. 

His  potential  and  subjunctive  moods  confine  their  variation  to 
the  aiunHary  as  he  calls  it,  and  the  principal  verb  is  unaltered. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  number  of  verbs?  We  answer  *  Ihe 
number  of  the  Pronouns  P  And  it  is  jmt  as  correct  to  attribute  num- 
ber to  verbs  as  to  adjeciiDes^  and  Mr.  Murray,  to  have  been  consis- 
tent should  have  called  all  adjectives  that  qualify  plural  nouns, 
plural  adjectives.  In  the  following  sentences  we  have  yet  to  learn 
why  the  adjective  is  not  as  much  plural  as  the  verb,  or  rather  why 
the  verb  is  not  as  much  singular  as  the  adjective. 

If  Z  be  sick. 
If  TVe  be  sick, 

m 

It  is  just  so  with  the  Person  of  Verbs.  Mr.  Murray  having  pre- 
viously determined  that  pronouns  had  three  persons,  was  resolved 
to  find  corresponding  variations  in  the  verb. 

First  Tense.  Second  Tense. 

I  love  or  love  I.  I  loved  or  loved  I. 

Hum  lovest  or  lovest  thou.  Thou  lovedst  or  lovedst  thou. 

Thou  love  or  love  thou.  Thou  loved,  or  loved  thou. 
He  laves  or  loveth  or  loves  \ 

or  loveth  he.  >  He  loved,  or  loved  he. 

He  love  or  love  he.  ) 

We  love  or  love  we.  We.  loved,  or  loved  we. 

Ye  love  or  love  ye.  Ye  loved,  or  loved  ye. 

They  love  or  love  they.  They  loved,  or  loved  they. 

I'lie  above  are  all  the  variations  of  the  verb  love  in  all  its  voices, 
moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons;  for  the  place  of  the  pronoun, 
and  the  assistance  of  other  words,  have  nothing  to  do  with  love. 

The  first  person  singular  and  three  persons  plural,  admit  no  mors 
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variation  for  person  than  for  number.  The  unchanged  verb  is  also 
used  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  subjunctive 
and  imperative  moods  of  Murray. 

The  terminations  eat^  eth,  s,  ed,  and  edsty  once  had  a  meaning, 
which  was,  add  or  joirij  and  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  adding 
.them  to  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  than  to  the  other  per- 
sons. Indeed,  if  the  clergy  when  they  left  off  worshipping  in 
Latin,  had  not  retained  a  love  for  such  phraseology  as  differed 
from  that  of  the  vulgar,  the  terminations,  est,  eth  and  edM  w^ould 
have  fallen  entirely  into  disuse  in  these  two  persons,  as  they  did  in 
all  the  others,  for  the  time  has  been  when  eih  was  the  common  ter- 
mination of  all  the  persons.  It  is  the  duty  of  grammarians  to  pre- 
vent or  correct  such  anomalies;  but  the  first  English  grammarians 
were  clergymen;  and  so  far  from  rejecting  the  absurdity  we  com- 
plain of,  they  not  only  admitted  it  as  canonical,  but  dignified  it 
with  the  appellation  of  the  solemn  styley  in  opposition  to  the  regular 
style  in  general  use.  They  should  have  invented  a  solemn  style 
for  the  other  persons  also. 

That  eih  was  once  a  termination  common  to  all  the  persons  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extract. 
*■  Hevene  and  erthe  he  oversicih 
His  eghen  bith  full  brighte, 
Sunne  and  mone  and  all  sterren 
Bieih  thiestre  on  his  lihte, 
He  wot  huet  thencheth  and  huet  doeih 
All  quicke  wihte.' 
In  consequence  of  its  difRcult  utterance,  Eth  soon  afler  changed 
into  ety  iiy  erf,  en,  eSy  esty  &c. 

In  8ancta  Margaretta,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  we  have 
Old  ant  yonge  IprcU  ou  oure  soleif  for  to  lete 
Thcnchet  on  God  that  yef  ou  wit  oure  sunnes  to  bete 
Here  mav  iellen  ou  wid  wordes  feire  ant  swete 
The  vie  of  one  meidan  was  hoien  Maregrete,  &c. 
Doy  didy  erf,  e/,  eihy  &c.  are  from  the  same  source,  hence  our  cus- 
tom of  omitting  the  erf  as  a  termination  when  did  precedes  the  verb; 
thus,  I  fear-erf,  I  did  fear,  that  is,  /  {join  the  sensation  of)  fear. 

We  have  erf  as  a  common  affix  in  our  language,  and  the  idea  of 
time  is  no  more  connected  with  it  than  with  ishy  or  any  other  termi- 
nation. In  such  cases  as  crooked  back,  crook  backed;  the  cotmecf- 
ive  erf  may  be  joined  to  either  word  and  the  same  meaning  retained. 
We  intend  that  these  remarks  shall  bear  upon  the  subject  of  tense 
as  well  as  person;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  terminations  we  are 
considering  primarily  meant  Join,  and  have  no  reference  to  Kme, 
iiuin6er,  or  person^  having  been  used  indiscriminately  for  all  tenses, 
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persons  and  numbers,  the  system  of  tenses  must  necessarily  fall 
with  the  rest  of  the  absurdities  raised  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
these  terminations. 

We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  all  the  system  of  moods,  tenses, 
numbers  and  persons,  is  got  up  to  accommodate  these  few  relics 
of  ancient  usage.  Could  it  be  proved  that  est  in  connection  with 
thoUj  and  eth  or  eSy  in  connection  with  hcj  exclusively,  served  any 
useful  purpose,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
them  by  grammatical  laws.  But  instead  of  being  useful  they  are 
worse  than  useless,  for  they  serve  to  perplex  and  enslave  the  Eng- 
lish speaker  or  writer.  In  our  opinion  grammarians  should  pay  no 
respect  to  iuagCy  except  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  analogy  of  the  language  whose  laws  they  pretend  to  expound. 
Any  unnecessary  departure  from  strict  analogy,  simplicity  or  uni- 
formity, should  be  met  and  discountenanced,  if  of  modern  origin, 
and  stripped  and  discarded,  if  muffled  in  the  venerable  cloak  of  usage. 
It  is  this  U8(ige,  which  has  always  been  the  firmest  friend  of  abuse  in 
religion,  politics  and  letters,  but  we  trust  the  day  has  come,  when 
truth  shall  no  longer  bow  down  to  usage,  authority,  and  expediency, 
that  '  holy  alliance,  which  have  always  said  to  her  '  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  but  no  farther.' 

*  Mood,'  says  Murray,  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  being,  action,  or  passion  is  represented. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  subject  of  moods  and  tenses  than 
by  giving  a  specimen  of  each,  and  referring  the  reader  to  the  verb 
JLove,  of  all  whose  real  changes  or  forms,  we  have  given  a  para- 
digm in  a  previous  part  of  this  essay. 

Infinitive  Mood,     Love. 

Murray  calls  to  Love  the  verb,  and  the-  infinitive,  but  to  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  verb,  except  to  govern  it  as  it  does  other  nouns. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present.  /  love.  « this  is  our  present. 

Imperfect.  /  loved  — —    this  is  our  past. 

Perfect.  /  have  loved,  /  have  is  the  present  tense  of  an- 
other verb,  and  loved  a  participle  or  verbal  adjective  qualifying 
whatever  I  have. 

Pluperfect.  /  had  loved.  1  had  is  the  Imperfect  tense  of  /  have, 
and  loved  a  participle  as  before. 

First  future.  /  shall  or  wUl  love.  I  shall  or  I  will  is  the  present 
tense  of  other  verbs,  and  love  the  infinitive  of  Mr.  M. 

Second  future.     I  shall  have  loved,    I  shall  x»  the  present  as  before. 

VOL.  I.  94 
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Have  is  the  infinitive.      Loved  the  participle  qualifying  what- 
ever I  shall  have. 
Mr.  Murray  has  tried  hard  '  to  mark  time  more  accurately/  but 
the  German  grammarians  have  beat  him,  for  they  have  fovr  ftUun 
tenses. 

Imperative  Mood. 

No  name  to  the  tense!    Let  me  love.    That  is  ^  Permit  thou  me  to 
love.' 
Let  thouy  is  the  imperative  of  to  Let, 
Love  thou.  We  have  given  this  already  in  our  first  tense. 
Do  thou  love.  Do  thou  is  the  imperative  as  Murray  calls  it  of 

the  verb  do.     Love  is  the  infinitive  already  given. 
Let  him  love.    Permit  thou  him  to  love. 
Let  us  lave.  Permit  thou  us  to  love. 
Love  ye  or  you.  Our  first  tense. 
Do  ye  love.  Do  ye  is  the  imperative  of  do.   Love  the  infinitive 

oi  Love. 
Let  them  love.    Permit  thou  them  to  love.    Let  thou  the  imper- 
ative as  before,  and  Love  the  infinitive. 
And  all  this  for  the  sake  of  creating  an  Imperative  mood  for  the 
verb  Love! 

Potential  Mood, 

Present.  /  may  or  can  love.  I  may  or  can  is  the  present  tense  of  may 

and  can.  Love  is  the  infinitive  of  love. 
Imperfect.  /  might,  couldy  would,  or  should   love.     I  might,  I  could, 

I  would,  and  I  should  are  the  imperfect  of  may,  can,  will,  and 

shall.    Ijove  is  the  infinitive  as  before. 
Perfect.     /  may  or  can  have  loved.     I  may  and  I  can  are  present. 

Have  is  the  infinitive,  loved  the  participle  of  Love,  and  qualifies 

whatever  I  may  or  can  have. 
Pluperfect.  /  miglit,  could,  would,  or  should  liave  loved.  I  might,  &c. 

arc  the  imperfect  of  may,  &c.  Hxve  is  the  infinitive  and  loved 

a  participle,  qualifying  whatever  I  might  have. 

Subjunctive  Mood, 

Present.  If  I  love.  Already  given  without  \f\n  my  first  tense,  ^has 
the  same  to  do  with  love  as  do  has  in  the  sentence  Do  thou 
love,  for  if  means  give  or  grant. 

Even  Murray  himself,  who  assigns  six  tenses  to  the  subjunctive 
mood,  says  all  the  rest  are  similar  to  the  corresponding  tenses  of 
the  indicative  mood. 

We  think  this  expose  must  satisfy  any  fair  mind  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  force  the  English  language  to  wear  forms  that 
were  made  to  suit  some  foreign  tongue. 

In  a  Latin  Grammar  it  may  be  necessary  to  express  by  an  EIii|^ 
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lish  phrase  the  meaniDg  of  the  numerous  variations  of  Latin  verbs, 
but  it  is  monstrous  to  pretend  that  all  such  phrases  are  tenses  of  our 
own  verb. 

Havcy  akallj  wUly  may  and  caUy  have  words  in  English  which 
mean  the  same  thing,  thus, 

I  have  wine  loved.  ^ 
I  hold  wine  loved.  \ 
I  shall  love.  i  I  will  love. 


love.  5 


I  ought  to  love,  y  I  intend  to  love. 

I  may  love.  )  I  can  love. 

I  am  permitted  to  love.  >  I  ken  to  love,  that  is 

I  know  how  to  love. 
Will  the  lovers  of  numerous  tenses  allow  that  these  synonymous 
phrases  are  also  tenses  of  the  verb  love  ?  We  might  amuse  our- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  tuiines  of  Mr.  M.'s  tenses,  and  moods, 
and  their  total  inapplicability,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
merely  remarking  that  there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  any  dis- 
tinction of  moods,  and  no  other  reason  for  even  two  tenses  than  can 
be  found  in  a  difierence  of  termination  which  has  no  reference  to 
time,  we  mean  the  addition  of  ed  to  the  simple  verb.  What  is  call- 
ed the  present  tense  expresses  future  time  as  well  as  Mr.  Murray's 
phrase  does;  and  what  is  called  the  past  tense  does  the  same.  We 
say  as  well  aSy  because  we  believe  that  the  verb  of  itself  never  ex- 
presses any  /tme,  but  this  must  be  looked  for  in  the  context. 

I  sail  nowy  or  to-morroWy  or  ahrays. 

To  be  yesterday y  to  day,  andyb/vuer. 

Would  he  be  satisfied  if  I  werd  next  week. 

WUl  he  be  satisfied,  if  I  go  next  week. 

If  1  please  next  year  I  can  visit  you. 

If  I  pleasedy  next  year  I  could  visit  you. 
I  loved  and  other  verbs  in  ed  have  been  so  long  connected  with 
words  expressing  past  time,  that  we  attribute  this  expression  to 
the  verb,  but  to  /  loved  we  may  without  impropriety  add  the 
strongest  expression  of  present  time,  that  words  can  convey,  as,  I 
loved  this  very  instant,  or  this  present  moment;  and  the  present 
tense  will  make  good  sense  with  the  strongest  expression  of  future 
time.  /  aniy  the  very  queen  of  present  tenses,  affords  one  of  the 
best  expressions  of  future  time;  as  I  am  to  go,  I  am  to  love,  &c. 
Here  we  leave  the  verb,  regretting  that  the  want  of  room  obliges  us 
to  leave  so  many  other  points  untouched.  We  could  bring  the 
highest  authorities  for  all  we  have  advanced,  but  if  these  remarks 
cannot  recommend  themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  every  intelli- 
gent mind,  authorities  will  never  force  conviction. 

Adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  interjections  remain  tci 
be  considered.     We  shall  bo  brief  in  our  remarks  upon  them. 
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'An  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  and 
Boroetimes  to  another  adverb  to  express  some  quality  or  circum- 
stance  respecting  it,  as  He  reads  well;  A  irttly  good  man;  Ho 
writes  very  correctly.'* 

Suppose,  instead  of  *  He  reads  well,'  we  put  *  He  lies  well.'  FFctt, 
we  are  told,  is  an  adverb  and  qualifies  lies.  Suppose  then  we  put 
crooked  or  sick  instead  of  tcelL  No  one  pretends  that  they  are  ad- 
verbs, and  yet  they  are  just  as  much  so  as  weU  is. 

Trulyy  correctly^  and  all  other  adverbs  ending  in  ly  are  compound 
adjectives,  the  ly  being  a  contraction  of  like.  This  double  adjec- 
tive, when  separated,  reads  thus,  '  a  good  man  like  true  (men.)' 

Very  is  an  adjective  and  means  true. 

He  very  writes  like  correct  (writers.) 

However  odd  such  a  resolution  of  the  sentence  may  seem,  we 
believe,  it  will  admit  of  no  other,  and  even  Mr.  Murray  allows  that 
the  /i/,  is  a  contraction  of  like.  The  other  adverbs  are  either  ad- 
jectives or  contracted  phrases,  all  of  which  are  ingeniously  explain- 
ed in  Hofnc  Tooke's  '  Diversions  of  Purley.' 

Preposttioru, 

'  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one  another  and  to 
show  the  relation  between  them.  '  He  went  from  London  to  York;^ 
'  She  is  (ibove  disguise.'  '  They  are  supported  by  industry.' 

We  venture  to  say  that  from  this  definition  no  body  could  pick  a 
preposition  from  the  mass  of  words  which  form  our  language.  Pre- 
positions connect  words!  'He  went  from  London;' ynmi  connects 
him  with  London.  '  He  went  to  York;'  to  connects  him  with  York. 
Or  perhaps  he  means  that/rom  and  to  connect  London  and  York! 
'  She  is  above  disguise,'  and  yet  above  fastens  disguise  to  her.  '  They 
are  supported  by  industry.'  '  They  are  supported  tnihout  industry.' 
In  these  two  cases  no  doubt  by  and  without  connect  industry  with 
them.  Fromy  abovcy  and  without^  in  the  examples  just  adduced,  show 
strongly  that  no  relation  exists  between  the  nouns. 

The  fact  is,  all  the  prepositions,  like  the  adverbs,  may  be  found 
among  the  other  parts  of  speech,  retaining  their  original  meaning. 

From  is  a  noun  and  means  beginning, 

71)  is  a  noun  and  means  end. 

Above  is  an  adjective  qualifying  «Ae,  or  a  noun  meaning  on  tap  of. 

By  is  our  verb  Be,  and  the  sentence  above  may  be  thus  express- 
ed. 'Be  industry  (or  let  industry  be)  they  are  supported. 

Without  means,  leave  out  or  be  out. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Murray's  definition  and  illustration  of  preposi- 
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tions.     Those  who  wish  for  more  infonnatioQ  in  regard  to  them 
may  consult  the  author  referred  to  under  adverbs. 

Conjuneiiofo, 

<  Conjunctions  are  chiefly  used  to  connect  sentences  or  words.' 
Conjunctions  then,  we  suppose,  connect  sentences  as  prepositions 

do,  but  show  no  ^  relation  between  them.' 

We  are  redly  puzzled  to  know  in  what  this  connection  consists. 
In  the  case  of  prepositions,  no  connection  of  mere  words  or  senti- 
ments was  expressed;  and  no  sooner  are  we  told  that  conjunctions 
connect,  than  we  are  told  that  they  are  divided  into  two  sorts,  cop- 
ulative (that  is  connecting)  and  disjunctive  (that  is  separating.) 

The  word  and  is  the  verb  addj  and  add  may  always  be  substitut- 
ed for  it;  thus,  two  and  two  are  four,  two  add  two  are  four.  Hence 
Murray  does  well  to  give  as  an  example  of  copulative  conjunc- 
tions '  He  and  his  brother  reside  in  London.'  His  other  examples 
are, 

^  I  will  go  ^he  will  accompany  me.' 

^  You  are  happy  because  you  are  good.' 

If  is  the  verb  give  (or  grant)  which  was  formerly  spelled  gif;  and 
the  sentence  means  ^  grant  he  will  accompany  me,  I  will  go.' 

Be-cause  means  the  cause  be  or  is  (for  be  was  once  used  where 
we  now  use  is.)  The  sentence  would  then  be,  *  You  arc  happy,  the 
cause  is  you  are  good:' 

But,  independent  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  t/*  and  becauscy  we 
need  only  transpose  them  to  show  that  the  connecting  or  discon- 
necting of  sentences  is  no  part  of  their  business;  for  put  the  first 
clause  of  the  sentence  last,  and  the  conjunction  ceases  to  connect, 
thus, 

*  -jfhe  will  accompany  me,  I  will  go.' 

<  Because  you  are  good,  you  are  happy.' 

^  The  conjunction  disjunctive  (happy  contradiction)  serves  not 
only  to  connect  and  continue  the  sentence  (as  the  copulative  did) 
but  also  to  express  opposition  of  meaning  in  different  degrees.'  Of 
course  this  means  that  copulative  conjunctions  do  not  express  oppo^- 
sition  of  meaning.     The  examples  arc. 

Though  he  was  frequently  reproved,  yet  he  did  not  reform. 

They  came  with  her  but  went  away  without  her. 
Let  us  substitute  a  copulative  for  these  disjunctiveii. 

He  was  frequently  reproved,  and  he  did  not  reform. 

If  he  was  frequently  reproved,  yet  he  did  not  reform. 

They  came  with  her  and  went  away  without  her. 

Yet  is  entirely  unnecessary  af\er  though.  It  is  another  spelling  of 
the  word  get;  and  ihoughia  a  verb,  meaning  precisely  the  same  as  if^ 
viz.  grant  or  give. 
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But  has  two  meanings  exactly  opposite.  Sometimes  it  means  ex* 
cept  or  leave  otUy  and  sometimes  €idd.  When  it  has  the  latter  mean- 
ing, and  may  take  its  place.  When  it  means  leave  ouij  wiUunU 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  Murray  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
this  fact,  and  therefore  has  given  but  to  add  or  joiuy  as  an  example 
of  disjunctive  conjunctions.  But  to  add  was  originally  spelled  boty 
and  our  verb  to  booty  that  is  to  superadd^  is  the  very  verb. 

We  have  not  room  to  explain  all  the  conjunctions  in  this  manner; 
btU  we  have  examined  his  own  examples  in  order  to  prove  that 
Murray  did  not  understand  their  nature  or  use. 

Interjeetioru, 

No  word  can  properly  be  called  an  interjection.  Most  of  Mur- 
ray's interjections  arc  verbs  in  what  he  calls  the  imperative  mood, 
such  as  lo!  (that  is,  look)  behold!  hush!  hail!  We  cannot  better 
express  our  sentiments  than  by  transcribing  the  remarks  of  Home 
Tooke  on  this  subject. 

*  The  dominion  of  speech  is  erected  upon  the  downfall  of  inter- 
jections. Without  the  artful  contrivances  of  language,  mankind 
would  have  nothing  but  interjections  with  which  to  communicate 
orally  any  of  their  feelings.  The  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  lowing 
of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing, 
coughing,  groaning,  shrieking,  and  every  other  involuntary  convul- 
sion, with  oral  sound,  have  almost  as  good  a  right  to  be  called  parts 
of  speech  as  interjections  have.  Voluntary  interjections  are  only 
employed  when  the  suddenness  or  vehemence  of  some  affection  or 
passion  returns  men  to  their  natural  state,  and  makes  them  for  a 
moment,  forget  the  use  of  speech,  or  when  from  some  circum- 
stance the  shortness  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to  exercise  it.' 

Thus  we  have  finished  our  examination  of  Lindley  Murray's  Gram- 
mar, a  work  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  both  Americans  and  Elng- 
lishmen,  is  almost  the  only  text  book  used  in  their  schools.  If  we 
have  exposed  its  inconsistencies  and  errors  so  as  to  induce  those 
who  have  taken  them  upon  trust,  to  examine  them  more  carefully, 
we  may  one  day  be  rewarded  for  our  trouble,  by  seeing  a  more  ra- 
tional system  of  grammar  introduced  into  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. 
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1PROGRE88   OF   EDUCATION   DURING   THE    YEAR     1826. 

Bkfore  eDtering  od  the  preparatioD  of  another  volume,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  review  the  ground  over  which  we  have  paued,  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
From  fuch  a  retrotpect  much  encouragement  maj  be  afforded  to  mmds  interest- 
ed  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  useful  instruction  may  be  derived  for  the 
guidance  of  our  own  future  efforts,  in  the  undertaking  on  which  we  have  entered. 

Many  facts  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  education  have  been  developed 
by  the  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject;  and 
Dot  the  least  important  among  these  is  this,  that  the  public  mind  seems  fully  pre* 
pared  for  the  existence  of  such  a  work  as  the  Journal.  Many  doubts  were  eo- 
tertained  on  this  point,  by  sincere  friends  to  our  undertakmg.  These  may  now 
be  considered  as  fairly  set  at  rest. — It  is  merely  to  state  a  fact  of  some  con* 
sequence  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  education,  that  we  mention  the  unexpected  extent  of  the  pat- 
ronage which  the  Journal  has  received.  If  the  subscription  list  of  a  periodical 
may  be  taken  as  a  safe  test  of  estimation,  the  reception  of  this  work,  during  its 
first  year,  will  appear  more  cordial  than  that  of  any  which  has  hitherto  laid 
claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  community.— The  approbation  with  which  our 
imperfect  endeavors  have  been  received,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  pass  without 
our  best  acknowledgements. 

In  this  review  of  our  progress,  our  chief  object  is  to  retrace  the'more  important 
circumstances  which  have  been  developed  in  our  successive  numbers.  Before 
entering,  however,  on  such  a  review,  it  may  be  worth  white  to  revert  to  the  early 
stage  of  our  work  and  the  objects  then  proposed  to  our  readers.  The  leading 
aim  at  the  outset  of  the  Journal  was  the  eoUection  of  factt,  A  success  cora- 
men.«urate  to  reasonable  expectations,  has,  we  trust,  been  attained  in  this  depart- 
ment. At  all  events  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  obtain  an  extensive  range  of 
useful  and  practical  information  of  the  existing  condition  of  education,  at  home 
and  abroad.  An  anxiety  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  sources  whence  our  intel- 
ligence was  derived,  may,  with  other  causes,  have  occasionally  led  us  into  too 
copious  detail;  and  in  this  res)>ect  we  hope  to  improve  the  practical  character  of 
the  Journal,  by  a  more  strict  selection  of  matter,  so  as  to  present  whatever  is  pure- 
ly and  indiftputably  good,  and  omit  whatever  we  are  satisOed  is  not  fully  adapted 
to  promote  the  progress  of  improvement.— The  mass  of  matter,  too,  which  has 
accumulated  to  an  unforeseen  amount,  makes  condensation,  as  well  as  rigid  selec- 
tion, an  urgent  duty. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Journal,  was  the  diffusion  of  just  and  adequate  viewi  of 
education.     Some  essential  aid,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  rendered  to  this  object. 

Our  endeavor  has  been  to  exhibit  the  whole  subject,  as  much  as  possible,  in  its 
relations  and  dependences.  Physical  culture  has  been  inculcated  as  the  basis  of 
aireducntion ;  and  we  have  been  more  full  and  more  urgent  on  this  head,  from  the 
previous  neglect  of  it,  which  was  prevalent ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  cor 
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impreesioD  that  the  mofe  tbb  important  subject  is  brought  within  the  range  of  ob- 
fer?ation  and  experience,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  time  and  attentioD 
devoted  to  it ;  and  that  the  public  mind  will  not  be  satisfied,  till,  in  all  the  stages 
of  education,  this  branch  is  treated  as  a  leading  object  in  human  improvement. 

Moral  eduecUion  we  have  endeavored  to  present,  with  that  prominence 
which  it  naturally  possesses  in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the 
instructions  of  revelation,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  human  society.  That  in 
this  part  of  education,  we  have  been  able  to  present  so  little  that  corresponds  with 
the  nature  or  the  value  of  the  subject,  we  deeply  regret.  Physical  and  intellec- 
tual culture  are  desirable  things  ;  but  man  can  be  truly  happy  with  very 
little  of  either.  It  is  not  so  with  moral  education  ;  embracing,  as  we  think  it 
must  do,  the  power  of  religion,  to  give  it  not  only  efficacy  but  existence.  It  is, 
we  confidently  believe,  in  moral  education,  that  the  greatest  dbcoveries  and  im* 
provements  are  yet  to  be  made.  But  we  fear  we  shall  be  slow  in  our  progress,  till 
parents  who  have  directed  an  earnest  attention  to  this  subject,  come  forward 
and  aid  us  with  the  results  of  experience : — we  say  pcwerUt;  because  this  bosiDesa 
a  and  ought  to  be  in  their  hands.  And  no  matter  how  correct  our  theories  of 
physical,  or  intellectual,  or  even  religious  education,  may  be ;  if  the  influence  of 
example  in  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  school  companions,  is  practi- 
cally running  counter  to  improvement,  in  those  unguarded  and  unnoticed  words  and 
actions  and  habits,  which  are  tacitly  forming  the  real  and  predominating  charac- 
ter of  the  young.  Mothers  especially  need  more  of  the  spirit  of  attention  to  this 
unspeakably  important  part  of  their  duties  and  their  responsibilities. — It  is  onljr 
by  the  attentive  observation  of  facts,  however,  that  the  requisite  knowledge  in 
this  department  can  be  developed ;  and— as  has  more  than  once  been  urged  oo 
parents — the  iD^)rovement  of  parental  and  domestic  education .  must  emanate 
from  them.  Our  second  volume  will  we  hope,  contain  more  of  their  contributioos 
to  this  branch  of  our  labors. 

One  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  was  to  be  turned  is  yet  un- 
touched :  we  mean  that  of  personal  education^ — a  branch  which  embraces  what- 
ever is  practical  or  valuable  in  all  the  rest ;  because  it  does  or  should  develope 
the  means  by  which  every  human  being  may  co-operate  with  all  the  instruction 
be  receives  from  other;,  or  by  which  he  may  direct  his  own  personal  efi'orts,  m 
the  improvement  of  his  condition  and  character,  as  a  sentient,  an  intelligeotf 
and  an  immortal  being. 

Here  certainly,  an  apology  is  due  for  neglect.  But  when  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  to  which  the  work  is  devoted,  and  the  very  limited  assistance  which 
has  been  received  by  the  individual  who  conducts  it,  are  taken  into  coosideratioo; 
the  omission  will  appear  in  its  true  light,  involuntary  and  unavoidable. 

Early  and  elementary  education  were  to  be  the  princi|>al  objects  of  our  efforts; 
and  here,  we  believe,  our  readers  will  acquit  us  of  inattention.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  this  topic  in  public  estimation,  has  rendered  accessible  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  interesting  and  useful  matter.  Our  selections  here  have  been  very  copt- 
oos  ;  because  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  early  culture  is  that  in  which  reforma- 
tion is  most  needed,  and  in  which  it  can  be  most  rapidly  and  successfully  pro- 
moted.—The  cultivation  of  health|  of  moral  principle,  of  iotellectttal  habits,— aB 
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become  important  exactly  as  we  dimioith  the  cumber  of  years  which  have  been 
previously  lost  by  neglect  or  perversion  ;  and  the  best  services  which  in  future 
Numiiers  we  may  render  to  the  business  of  education,  we  shall  always  consider  to 
be  those  which  aid  the  parent  or  the  teacher  in  training  the  infant  and  the  child. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  improvement  in  education  at  home  and  abroad,  during 
the  first  year  of  this  work,  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  attention  is  (be 
establishment  and  the  rapid  advance  of  ifu  system  of  infant  sehools,  A  new  world 
has  here  been  opened  to  the  survey  and  the  efforts  of  benevolent  minds.  Two  y  ears 
ago  a  proposal  to  establish  schools  designed  for  infunts  of  two  years  or  eighteen 
months,  would  only  have  excited  ridicule  or  astonishment.  But  such  schools  are 
now  in  successful  operation  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  abroad  ;  they  ^lave  more 
than  realised  the  highest  expectations  of  their  founders,  and  have  brought  the  in- 
valuable blessings  of  early  education,  in  its  best  form,  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  classes  of  society  :  they  have  (brown  open  the  doors  of  improvement  and 
of  happiness,  to  the  human  being  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  his  exi^^tence.  They 
embrace  in  natural  and  happy  combination  tlie  leading  features  of  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  education.  Ilealtlj,  amusenient,  instruction,  purity,  truth, 
kindness,  piety,  are  not  left  to  scatter  into  separate  and  independent  departments ; 
demanding  each  a  distinct  attention,  and  a  different  arrangement.  All  these 
branches  of  culture  are  brought  together,  as  the  requisite  ingredients  of  improve- 
ment and  happiness. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  last  publication  on  infant  schools,  (Gnyder^s 
Manual.) 

Let  an  observer  '  repair  to  an  Infant  School,  and  witness  tbe^  effects '  produced 
by  these  establishments.  lie  will  there  see  order,  cleanliness,  and  innocent  cheer- 
fulness prevail.  Infants  ol  eighteen  months,  to  five  years  of  age,'^  happy,  because 
they  are  good ;  aad  good,  because  they  are  happy  ;^^  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
teachers,  submissive  to  their  parents,  and  grateful  to  their  benefactors ;  their  httle 
hearts  expanding  with  the  love  of  their  associates,  and  receiving  with  eagerness  so 
much  of  useful  knowledge  as  their  tender  minds  are  capable  of  bearing.  Let  the 
reader  put  a  question  to  any  of  these  little  ones,  and  he  will  be  answered  modestly, 
unrepressed  by  the  chilling  sensation  of  fear;  or  if  the  question  be  too  complex  for 
the  understanding  of  the  little  innocent,  an  explanation  will  not  fail  to  be  solicited 
by  the  child  himself. 

To  those  whom  heaven  has  blessed  with  a  competence,  to  those  who  are  the 
parents  and  heads  of  families,  and  are  of  necessity  acquainted  with  the  numerous 
wants  of  infant  children,  as  well  as  the  numerous  evils  and  accidents  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  this  statement  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  A  visit  to  any  Infant  School 
will  soon  convince  any  reasonable  person  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject ; 
and  while  the  benevolent  mind  can  there  view  the  interesting  nature  of  the  em- 
ployments, it  may  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  benefit  which  is  like- 
ly to  accrue  to  the  rising  generation  from  these  most  important  establishments. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  Infant 
Schools  for  the  very  poor,  might  be  equally  effective  to  the  children  of  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  and  even  the  rich  and  opulent  themselves.' 

Schools  of  this  description  are  multiplying  with  uncommon  rapidity  in  England. 
In   our   own   country  they   are  established    in  New- York  and    Philadelphia; 
they  have  been  partially  attempted  in  Boston  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  system  is 
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introduced  in  many  schools  of  the  primary  order  in  various  parts  of  New- Eng- 
land. We  ho|)e  that  the  leading;  impro Yemen ts  connected  with  infant  M:bool% 
will  soon  be  adopted  in  all  schools  where  the  tender  age  of  the  cliildren  make»  it 
desirable  to  have  them  under  the  care  of  females  ;  and  that  in  our  cities  there 
will  be  found  one  in  every  neighborhood,  that  this  great  engine  of  improvement 
and  happiness  may  be  accessible  to  every  parent  who  takes  an  interest  ia  tije  ear- 
ly education  of  bis  children. 

The  edticaiion  of  females^  was  to  constitute  a  leading  topic  in  the  namber*  of 
the  Journal.  Many  interesting  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  more  enlightened 
triews  on  this  subject,  have  been  presented  to  our  readers ;  and  several  eocourag- 
teg  reports  of  actual  improvement  have  been  given  in  detail. 

Among  these  is  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  of  a  higher  order  for  Ih^ 
education  of  females.  In  New-York  and  Boston  these  institutions  have  produced 
effects  which  are  likely  to  have  an  extensive  influence  not  only  on  the  present  but 
OQ  future  generations.  They  derive  a  peculiar  value  from  this  cirrumstaoce, 
that,  being  conducted  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  they  put  their  pupils 
in  possesion  of  practical  qualifications  for  teaching  in  the  family  or  m  the  school. 
The  superior  style  of  education  which  they  impart  is  also  a  highly  grntilying  char* 
acteristic  of  these  schools,  and  especially  when  we  advert  to  the  prospective  in- 
fluence of  their  pupils,  as  destined  to  the  most  important  of  all  stations  in  society, 
the  situation  which  entrusts  them  with  the  care  of  forming  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  school  in  New- York,  speaks  in  terms  higlily 
favorable  of  the  condition  of  that  seminary  ;  and  our  recent  annual  exhibition  in 
this  city,  gave  public  and  decided  testimony  to  the  sue  cess  of  tt.e  institution  here, 
in  evincing  the  efficiency  of  mutual  instruction,  and  the  propriety  of  furnishing  the 
female  sex  with  the  higher  opportunities  of  improvement. 

This  department,  however,  we  are  conscious  needs  more  of  the  attention  which, 
in  such  a  work  as  ours,  it  may  be  naturally  expected  to  receive.  If,  in  this  branch 
of  the  general  subject  there  has  been  a  comparative  deficiency,  of  matter,  the 
blame  must  be  laid  on  the  diffidence — we  would  not  say  the  inattention— of  those 
of  the  sex  whose  opportunities  and  abilities  have  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  aiding  improvement  in  this  important  sphere.  We  would  use  thi«  op- 
portunity of  again  soliciting  the  assistance  of  those  whose  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed to  this  subject,  and  who,  as  wives  and  mothers,  have  felt  the  inadequacy  of 
the  current  style  of  education  considered  with  reference  to  preparation  for  the 
most  arduous  and  the  most  valuable,  though  the  least  observed,  of  human  duties. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  even  the  most  recent  and  the  most  liberal  efforts  for 
the  education  of  females,  are  not  at  all  commensurate  to  those  which  are  in  daily 
progress  for  the  benefit  of  the  male  sex.  Not  that  we  would  complain  of  the  female 
mind  being  confined  to  lower  branches  or  to  fewer  studies.  This  disparity  is  every 
day  becoming  less.  This  h  not  the  ground  of  complaint.  The  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent style  of  female  education  is  this,  that  while  improvement  is  making  so  rap. 
vi  a  progress  in  the  instruction  of  the  other  sex,  in  accommodating  itself  to  the 
actual  wants  of  roan,  and  carefully  selecting  those  branches  which  arc  to  be  of 
practical  use  in  life, — the  same  course  has  not  been  taken  in  female  education. 
We  have  been  content  with  adding  a  few  more  branches,  a  few  more  years,  a  Ut- 
ile more  ttu^.    Bat  instead  of  selecting  the  subjects  of  iostnictioa  ao  as  to  give 
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prefereoce  to  whatever  might  he  aseful  to  woman  as  a  daughter,  a  Riater,  a  wifci 
or  a  mother,  we  have  been  merely  aiming  at  a  higher  standard  of  education, 
without  any  distinct  reference  to  the  duties,  the  privileges,  or  the  influence  of  the 
female  sex. 

We  would  not  object,  however,  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  educatioD 
for  females.  Even  on  the  most  selfish  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  that  woman 
should  be  qualified  for  the  intelligent  companion  of  man,  in  all  his  pursuits,  espe- 
cially his  intellectual  pursuits  But  the  progress  of  reformation  should  obser?* 
a  natural  order.  The  indispensable  branches  of  education  should  come  in  for  our 
firftt  attention.  Take  the  case  of  a  lady  who  is*  capable  of  accompanying  her 
husband  in  his  whole  range  of  reading  in  the  modern  languages — perhaps  in  the 
ancient ;  and  yet  is  ignorant  of  the  means  of  prolonging  or  improving  the  health  of 
her  infant,  or  is  so  feeble,  from  a  neglected  constitution,  as  to  be  compelled  to  meet 
most  of  the  demands  of  daily  active  duty  with  an  apology  which  shuffles  them 
ofif  on  some  other  person  of  firmer  nerve.  Surely  nobody  will  affirm  that,  in  such 
an  instance,  female  education  has  been  rightly  understood  or  administered. 

Above  all,  female  education  is  extremely  defective  in  regard  to  moral  culture — 
with  reference,  we  mean,  to  the  power  of  influencing  the  human  heart.  The 
art  of  shedding  sweetness  on  human  life  is  not  innate  in  any  mind  :  it  is  the 
result  of  extensive  observation,  and  of  skilful  management.  And  this  is  true  espe- 
cially of  the  talent  for  swaying  and  moulding  the  infant  mind,  and  giving  it  that 
complexion  which  it  may  retain  for  life,— giving  it  such  a  bisis  as  shall  operate 
like  an  irresi.«lible  impulse  toward  pure  happiness  and  every  noble  and  viriuoos 
trait  of  the  human  character,  whoa  fixed  and  elevated  by  religion. 

Every  female  should  know  enough  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  qualify  her  for  the 
important  task  of  preparing  her  offspring  for  admisf<ion  to  primary  or  infant  schoolsi 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  efiforts  of  the  teacher  in  the  business  of  early  instructioui 
if  not  in  all  subsequent  stages  of  education. 

MoFt  of  our  female  readers  are  well  aware  that  these  objects  are  not  provided 
for  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  present  arrangements  of  female  education  ;  and  the 
first  step  toward.*  definite  improvement  would  perhaps  be  a  fair  and  full  statement 
of  (he  deficiencies  of  prevailing  methods  in  these  and  similar  particulars.  But  it  is 
females  that  are  best  prepared  to  do  justice  even  to  this  early  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  we  would  urge  it  once  more  on  their  attention.  W  the  Journal  is  to  he 
extensively  useful  in  aiding  the  improvement  of  female  education,  it  will  be  so  in 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  female  minds.  Contributions  of  this  class  will,  we 
earnestly  hope,  be  more  numerous  than  heretofore  in  our  pages. 

To  aid  practical  and  explanatory  instruction  was  an  object  of  particular  atten- 
tion in  the  plan  of  the  Journal.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  do  more  by  re- 
porting its  effects,  than  directly  inculcating  its  necessity  i  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  sj'mptoms  of  general  improvement  that  has  offered  itself  to 
notice  since  the  commencement  of  the  Journal,  (hat  there  is  so  prevailing  a  dii- 
satisfrtction  with  those  methods  which  merely  cultivate  a  mechanical  memory, 
and  have  little  or  no  salutary  influence  on  the  understanding.  Rational  and  in- 
telligent views  of  instruction  seem  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground  ;  and  thedevelope- 
ment  of  the  mmd  is  more  generally  based  on  the  principles  of  the  inductive  me- 
thod. The  discipline  of  the  mind,  rather  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledgey 
seems  an  object  of  growinc:  attrnli  on.     Kxplanathrm  is  becoming  a«  it  ought  t# 
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be,  the  priocipal  businefs  of  the  ioBtructer  ;  and  teachers  are  not  so  much  db- 
poted  to  be  the  tame  servants  of  their  books,  but  are  roakio^  use  of  them  more 
as  mere  iostrumeots  put  into  their  hand^  to  aid  them  in  effecting  their  objects. 
That  all  these  features  of  improvement  arc  visible  in  many  school*,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  remind  those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  intelligence  cootaioed  in 
tbe  successive  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

The  attention  of  school  committees,  as  well  as  teachers,  is  becoming  more  de- 
cidedly directed  to  the  character  of  instruction  ;  and  in  several  counties  and  towns 
in  New-Fjigland,  there  has  been  a  thorough  reformation  effected  within  a  few 
months.  To  aid  this  spirit  of  improvement  will  in  our  future  numl^ers  be  a  more 
distinct  object  of  our  endeavors  than  heretofore.  Nothing  can  be  more  important 
to  this  country  than  the  advancing  of  common  education  to  that  pitch  which 
American  institutions  demand,  and  which  they  so  much  favor. 

In  close  connection  with  the  last  mentioned  topic  is  thefortnation  oftehooU  and 
seminaries  for  teachers.  This  is  the  most  effective  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious 
method  of  improving  education  in  any  of  its  departments,  and  especially  in  that 
where  many  teachers  stand  so  much  in  need  of  being  taught — as  is  too  much  tbe 
case  with  instructors  in  district  schools,  if  not  in  others.  On  the  subject  of  the 
training  of  teachers  we  have  col,  we  trust,  been  deCcient  in  the  proportion  of  mat- 
ter. But  our  future  efforts  will  we  hope  receive  a  more  distinct  character,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  for  this  purpose  in  our  own  state.  The  principles  and 
practice  adopted  in  this  institution  may  be  rendered  highly  serviceable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  throughout  the  country.  They  will  be  fully  stated  as  sooo  as 
the  commencement  of  its  operations  shall  furnish  opportunity. 

During  the  paf-t  year,  the  preparing  of  instructers  for  tlie  duties  of  their  office 
ha»  been  a  prominent  object  of  public  attention.  Much  is  now  doing  towards 
this  object  in  various  quarters.  In  New- York,  a  model  school  has  been  instituted 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  details  of  the  monitorial  method.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  instruction  much  good  may  thus  be  effected.  Efficiency  and  skill  iu  tbe 
management  of  a  school  are  important  qualifications  in  an  instructer.  More 
than  this,  however,  is  needed  enlarged  views  of  the  whole  subject  of  education — 
an  acquaintance  with  tiie  inind  and  its  habits — elevated  ideas  of  the  office  of  in- 
struction— a  wide  range  of  useful  knowledge — high  intellectual  character — a 
pleasure  in  in.<>tructing— and  a  perfect  facility  in  imparting  knowledge— >are  essential 
to  the  qualifications  of  any  in^^tructer.  The  highest  range  of  human  arcoroplish- 
roent  should  be  that  which  is  po^se^sed  by  the  teachers  of  youth  ;  and  it  is  by  ele- 
vating the  requiHte  stand  ird  of  improvement  in  the  office  of  instruction,  that  regu- 
lar and  extensive  and  permanent  results  are  to  be  obtained,  in  the  melioration  of 
the  condition  of  society, — more  ef^pecially  in  such  a  form  of  society  as  ours, 
where  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  is  so  peculiarly  connected  with  tbe  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  &nd  where  education  ic  naturally  the  great  organ  of  general f^ood. 

It  is  an  object  well  deserving  the  express  attention  of  the  legislature  of  every 
state  in  the  Union,  that  the  tr.tioing  of  youth  for  the  high  and  responsible  office  of 
instructers,  should  not  be  left  to  hazard,  or  to  the  presumption  of  personal  seal  and 
application.  Instruction  should,  in  this  country ,  wear  an  aspect  decidedly  nation- 
al and  peculiar.  It  should,  in  a  word,  be  a  model  for  the  efforts  of  the  rising  na- 
tioBs  which  are  treading  in  our  own  political  footsteps,  and  which  are  desirous  bT 
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Adopting  from  us  whatever  can  contribute  to  the  same  great  results  of  persona) 
and  national  prosperity,  which  are  so  fast  accumulating  here. 

Instructers,  it  is  true,  Kke  all  other  classes  of  society,  are  impelled  onward  by 
the  great  stream  of  improvement ;  and  they  cannot  retrograde  nor  stand  still, 
without  injuring  themselves.  Their  interest  will  induce  them  to  raise  their  quali- 
fications ;  and  the  demands  of  »ociety  will  be  met  to  some  extent.  Bat  the  mind 
which  is  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  must  be  narrow  indeed. 
Shall  we  place  on  the  same  sordid  level  the  man  who  is  to  train  our  youth  for  the 
duties  and  the  character  of  American  citizen? — with  him  whose  services  reach  no 
higher  than  mere  animal  wants,  or  than  idle  gratifications  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  moral  and  political  aspect  of  society  ?  We  are  happy  to  see  this 
important  subject  beginning  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  attention  which  it  merits ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  indications  which  have  been  given  of  a  disposition  to  effect 
something  in  this  department,  will  i^sue  in  provisions  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
character  of  those  states  in  which  such  measures  have  been  contemplated. 

The  syttem  of  mutual  instruction^  under  various  modifications,  and  dififerent 
names,  continues  to  advance  with  a  celerity  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  the 
predominating  method  in  every  department.  It  is  no  longer  a  problem  whether 
this  system  can  be  applied  to  the  higher  branches  of  intellectual  culture.  The 
system  ie  daily  gaining  ground  in  our  cities,  and  no  less  rapidly  in  our  villages  and 
school  districts,  generally.  On  this  topic  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular : 
the  intelligence  in  our  own  pages  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  (for  it  is  no  more) 
•f  the  progress  of  this  department  of  improvement. 

Among  the  numerous  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  has  been 
directed,  none  seems  to  possess  a  deeper  intcre!«t  in  connection  with  the  general 
improvement  of  society,  than  the  subject  of  mcrhanici*  institutions.  These  use- 
ful establishments  have  multiplied  and  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  Europe, 
and  bid  fair  to  transform  the  intellectual  character,  and  change  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  European  population.  In- 
telligence and  refinement  are  fast  raising  tlie  operative  classes  to  a  station  in 
society,  which  none  but  a  visionary  would  have  predicted,  fifty  years  ago.  Po- 
litical dii>tinctions  can  oflfer  no  effectual  barrier  to  the  silent  and  gradual  revolu- 
tion which  education  is  now  effecting  in  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe ; 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  all  classes  of  society  in  those  countries,  if  a  regular  and 
progressive  melioration  should  effect  what  has  hitherto  been  the  result  of  revolu- 
tionary struggles  and  their  attendant  mi'erics — if  the  condition  of  the  ma?{j  of  so- 
ciety can  be  improved  by  mental  culture  so  as  to  qualify  the  whole  community, 
without  reserve,  for  taking  an  active  and  intelligent  pari  m  the  management  of 
public  affairs. 

Mechanics^  institutions,  though  not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  j:eneral 
interests  of  s<iciety  in  this  country,  still  |)05«:rss  a  peculiar  iiitercst  in  relation 
to  the  numerous  class  lor  whose  hennfit  they  arc  »nore  particularly  designed. 
In  such  schools  of  practical  instruction  there  is  something  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  which  at  once  demands  and  cherishes  a  hi^h  stumlard  ot  intelligence 
in  all  classes  of  society,  and  prc»>ent!»  no  p^nnanent  obstijcle  to  the  career  of  im- 
provement. The  vast  resources,  too,  of  iIk;  country  which  enterprise  and  skill 
caa  alone  developc,  hold  up  hijrh  cncotirn^jpinent  to  scientific  culture  among  our 
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mechanics.  It  is  truly  gratifying,  therefore  to  observe  schook  of  tlie  kiod  just 
mentioned,  becoming  matters  of  popular  atteotioo  and  interest  in  our  larger  cities^ 
And  extending  in  some  instances  to  seminaries  of  a  higher  order  in  villages.  Among 
establishments  devoted  to  fcieotific  improvement  in  connection  with  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  active  life,  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  is  entitled  to  a 
distinguished  place.  Il9  Magazine  for  mechanics,  and  its  High  School  for  a  supe- 
rior style  of  practical  education  among  youth  destined  for  active  pursuits,  fur- 
nish advantages  of  a  character  hitherto  new  in  this  country ;  and  which  will,  in  all- 
probability,  exert  a  highly  favorable  influence  on  institutions  that  may  spring  up 
in  other  places,  for  the  advancement  of  similar  objects. 

Proprietors  of  extensive  manufactories  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  improvement  of  tlie  persons  employed  by  them.  Some  enlighted  and  be- 
nevolent individuals  are  beginning  to  feel  their  responsibility  and  discharge  their 
duty  in  i\m  particular,  by  assigning  an  hour  daily  to  the  business  of  instructiooy 
and  furnishing  various  facilities  for  making  atta'mments  in  useful  knowledge  and  in 
the  arts. 

The  education  of  the  agricultural  class  of  our  people  was  mentioned  at  an  early 
stage  of  our  work,  as  h  branch  ol  the  subject  which  is  entitled  to  peculiar  attention. 
In  £n:;land  and  Scotland,  this  department  is  daily  receiving  increased  attention. 
Reading  associations  and  lending  libraries  are  constantly  becoming  more  numer- 
ous, and  arc  diffusing  among  the  farming  class  the  same  spirit  of  improvement 
which  has  made  so  rapid  a  progress  among  mechanics. 

Associations  for  mutual  improvement  are  growing  in  number,  in  various  parts  of 
thi!«  country,  and  particularly  in  New  England.  These  societies  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  soon  so  numerous  as  to  be  found  in  every  village  throughout  the  countrj. 
A  regular  plan  for  the  formation  of  such  associations  has  been  proposed  in  this 
Journal :  its  leading  features  will  be  found  serviceable  in  giving  direction  and 
scope  to  improvement  whatever  course  may  be  adopted  in  the  details.* 

The  establishment  of  the  London  UnivertUyy  as  affording  room  for  the  interesting 
experiment  of  practical  education  on  the  broadest  scale  hitherto  attempted,  seems 
likely  to  produce  an  extensive  reformation  in  the  instruction  given  at  higher  insti- 
tutions. An  attentive  mind  cannot  but  observe  how  little  there  is  in  the 
whole  range  of  college  or  university  education  which,  on  impartial  examina- 
tion, can  be  deemed  serviceable  to  the  great  interests  of  actual  fife — how  littte 
there  is  of  active  training  for  definite  pursuits — how  little  of  invigorating  discipliner 
to  the  mind — how  much  that  aims  no  higher  than  mere  scholastic  refinement,  ia 
obedience  to  the  usage  of  antiquity — how  much  thai  has  no  definite  aim  what- 
ever, beyond  a  suitable  prcpuration  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure;  and 
how  much  that  fosters  an  indolent  and  inefficient  character  of  mind. 

Amidst  in>:titu(ions,  which,  though  deservedly  of  a  high  literary  and  scientific 
character,  are  yet  so  detlrient  in  relation  to  the  actual  purposes  of  human  life,  the 
London  university  has  risen  up  unshackled  by  ancient  usage,  unwieldy  forms,  or 
official  control.     It  has  risen  under  the  auspices  of  liberal  and  philanthropic  men, 

*  The  draft  of  the  plan  has  since  been  improved  and  published  separately  by 
its  author,  Mr.  Josiuh  Holbrook.  Associations  of  the  kind  proposed  by  Mr.  H. 
have  been  formed  in  considerable  number  in  Worcester  county,  in  this  state,  and 
seem  likely  to  spread  »>till  more  widely.  Their  results,  tlius  far,  are  higlily  en- 
couraging. Wc  shall  mcution  them  more  at  large,  at  a  more  convenient  opporta* 
nity. 
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who  hare  the  magDaoimit  j  to  leave  it  free  scope  over  the  whole  field  of  improve* 
ment. 

An  institution  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  great  ohjects  of  education  in  this 
country,  cannot  but  furnish  many  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  These,  it  is  true,  have  been  already  modified  in  many 
respects,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  society.  But  as,  in  common  with  those  of 
England,  they  were  necessarily  modelled  on  the  monastic  institutions  of  remoter 
times,  (hey  need  such  a  reformation  as  does  not  stop  at  the  hare  introduction  of  a 
new  book  or  anew  branch  of  study.  The  whole  system  needs  revision  and  adap- 
tation to  tlie  existing  state  of  society — not  to  t^ay  of  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
view  of  the  human  mind.  Take  for  example  two  of  the  liberal  professions,  theology 
and  law.  A  leading  object  in  preparing  for  these  pursuits  should  be  a  course  of  ac« 
tive  discipline,  bearing  a  resemblance  as  near  as  possible  to  the  actual  occasions  of 
professional  life.  Instead  of  this  tlie  student,  is  immured  for  several  years  in  his  room, 
withdrawn  from  the  great  field  of  observation,  of  action,  and  of  improvement, — is 
compelled  tu  sit  down  in  passive  attention  to  his  books,  or  his  lecture* — and  is  call- 
ed on  for  active  discipline,  barely  often  enough  to  give  liim  by  anticipation  an  un- 
pleasant impression  of  th<«  labor  of  actual  business.  He  does  not  issue  from  the 
handy  of  his  instructers  well  trained  for  his  pursuits  in  life :  his  personal  discipline  he 
has  yet  to  begin.  Even  in  the  details  of  writing  and  speaking,  in  which  he  ought  to 
have  acquired  a  perfect  facility,  he  is  still  halting  through  an  imperfect  and  late 
preparation.  l*he  school  and  college  requisitions,  which  devolved  on  him  once  or 
twice  in  a  month  or  a  term,  he  finds,  if  he  reflects  at  all,  to  have  been  a  mere 
mockery  of  exercise. 

Our  present  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  remarks  on  this  subject ; 
otherwise  (he  actual  deficiencies  of  college  and  university  education  night  be  point- 
ed out  in  several  other  departments,  where  their  consequences  are  not  less  inju- 
rious. 

The  growing  results  annually  reported  in  the  department  oi  benevolent  effort  far 
the  promotion  of  education^  are,  this  year,  unusually  interesting.  The  number  of 
institution:*  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  ditmby  is  increasing  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe;  and  experience  is  daily  suggesting  better  methods  of 
instruction,  for  furnishing  those  who  would  otherwise  be  outcasts  from  human  inter- 
course, with  the  means  of  intelligent  and  useful  communicatioo  with  the  more  favor- 
ed part  of  their  species.  The  improvement  of  the  condition  of //le  btind^  b  attracting 
iocreaiicd  attention  in  Euro|)e  ;  and  several  interesting  reports  have  been  presented 
of  the  high  pitch  to  which  (heir  instruction  has  been  carried,  in  the  various 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  and  in  the  common  arts  of  lif''. 

In  the  department  of  mistionary  effort^  the  progress  of  improvement  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  The  magnitude  of  the  o|)erations  which  are  here  connected  with 
education,  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  known  or  appreciated.  Many  of  the 
various  missionary  stations  throughout  the  world  have  attached  to  them  schools 
of  practical  instruction  in  the  useful  arts,  for  the  benefit  of  adults ;  and  most  are 
furnished  with  well  managed  schools  of  common  education  for  tne  young,  who  are, 
in  large  numbers,  receiving  the  same  elements  of  knowledge  and  of  improvement 
which  are  developed  in  the  happier  sphere  of  civilised  and  polished  society.  Some 
of  the  missionary  station?  provide  instrnclion  of  a  ftill  higher  order,  and  open  the 
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benefits  of  collegiate  edacation  to  those  who  might  otherwise  have  passed  ihdr 
hyef  in  the  igDoraoce  and  degradation  of  their  ancestors. 

That  our  iotelKgence  of  this  kind  has  not  been  more  foil  in  our  first  yoluoiey  has 
not  been  owing  to  neglect.  The  extent  of  this  department^  and  the  muliitade  of 
interesting  facts  which  it  presents,  made  a  systematic  arrangement  peculiarlj  de- 
sirable ;  while  at  th^  same  time,  considerable  research  was  indispensable,  in  some 
cases,  to  procure  exact  information.  A  report  embracing  the  leading  facts  b  ttus 
department,  will,  we  hope,  be  prepared  in  season  for  an  early  number  of  our  next 
Tolume. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  spheres  of  human  improvement,  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  education  recognised  as  the  surest  and  most  successful  instrument  of  ef- 
fecting good,  and  as  thnt  which,  though  others  may  occasionally  be  more  rapid 
and  striking,  seems  to  be  the  destined  method  of  elevating  the  humau  race  to  a 
character  generally  if  not  universally — marked  by  whatever  is  pure,  noble,  amia- 
ble, or  happy. 

Sunday  schools — another  fruit  of  christian  philanthropy — are  advancing  with 
increased  rapidity  m  the  melioration  of  society. 

The  number  of  schools  of  this  description  is  immense.  Their  benefits  are  in- 
valuable to  all  classes.  To  the  illiterate  and  the  neglected  they  furnish  instruc- 
tion and  counsel,  without  which  the  young  must  unavoidably  grow  up  in  the  ac- 
cumubition  of  evil  habits  and  misery,  if  not  of  crimes  and  punishmenL  To  the 
better  taught  they  aid  the  domestic  department  of  their  education,  and  provide 
tiiem  with  larger  advantages  for  religious  and  moral  improvement 

The  condition  of  these  schools  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  persons  who  take 
a  pleasure  in  observing  the  progress  of  improvement  in  edacation.  A  simple,  fa- 
miliar, and  explanatory  style  is  gaining  ground  in  the  manner  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion. The  Sunday  School  Union  of  this  country,  an  institution  of  great  extent, 
and  which  is  effecting  much  in  this  department,  gives  a  decided  preference  to  this 
method,  which  cannot  fail  to  introduce  it  widely  in  American  Sunday  schools. — 
This  is,  we  think,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  devclope- 
ment  of  the  mind,  and  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  of  the  highest  moment 
that  while  intelligible  and  natural  instruction  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent 
in  ordinary  schools,  religious  and  moral  impressions  should  not  be  left  to  depend  on 
mechanical  acts  of  learning  and  saying  by  rote  what  is  not  rendered  accessible 
to  the  understanding,  or  interesting  and  impressive  to  the  heart. 

One  feature  in  the  character  of  recent  improvement  is  the  vast  superioriijf  or 
current  school  books.  The  plan  and  design  of  such  works  are,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  heretofore,  accommodated  to  the  juvenile  mind.  A  systematic  and 
strictly  scientific  arrangement  are  sacrificed  to  one  wliich  is  intelligible  and  prac- 
tical. The  order  of  the  mind  in  its  natural  progress  is  consulted  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  sulijcct  abstractly  considered.  The  formation  of  mental  habits  is  re* 
gDrded,  and  the  discipline  which  every  science  and  every  book  may  be  made  to 
administer,  i«  becoming  a  matter  of  more  distinct  attention.  These  improvements 
are  conspicuous  in  hooks  prepared  for  the  earliest  stages  of  education. 

Among  works  of  this  character  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  Colbaro^s 
treatises  on  arithmetic^  which  are  now  in  u?c  in  most  schools  where  the  teacher* 
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are  aDxious  that  their  pupils  should  enjoj  the  benefits  of  improTemeot  in  school 
books,  rhere  are  perhaps  oo  works  lo  aojr  brauch  of  education,  which  have  ef- 
fected so  much  for  (he  instructer  as  well  as  for  the  learner — none  that  have  thrown 
so  much  light  at  once  on  the  theorj  and  the  practice  of  teaching,  or  that  have  ex* 
hibited  iu  so  huppy  a  manner  Uie  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  its  developemeot 
under  a  judicious  discipline.  These  few  unpretending  volumes  have  carried  into 
the  humblest  ot  our  schools  the  philosophy  of  instruction,  and  have,  in  numerous 
instances,  roused  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  use  of  the  inductive  method  in 
other  and  very  different  branches  of  education. 

In  geography^  the  valuable  little  work  of  Mrs.  Willard*  deserves  particular 
notice,  as  attempting  a  simple  and  intelligible  method,  by  which  this  branch  is 
brought  within  the  scope  of  maternal  care,  and  by  which  all  intelligent  teacher>| 
from  the  primary  schools  upward,  may  improve  the  aspect  of  geographical  in- 
struction, so  as  to  follow  the  natural  progress  of  the  ound,  and  cultivate  those 
practical  habits  of  attention  and  research,  which  are  so  serviceable  to  the  business 
of  hfe. 

In  the  department  o( grammar^  the  works  of  Mr.  Cardell  are  effecting  a  reform- 
ation which  is  much  needed  in  the  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  this  branch* 
Since  Latin  has  ceased  to  sit  as  ^  queen*  among  the  languages,  and  to  usurp  a  do- 
minion over  every  other,  how  different  soever  in  its  character,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  English  should  assert  its  di^nit}',  and  receive  that  distinct  attention  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  It  has  long  enough  been  tortured  into  the  shafie  and  atti- 
tude of  a  language  with  which  it  has  very  little  in  common,  and  by  which  its 
beauty  and  its  power  have  been  greatly  diminished  or  obscured.  We  hope  that 
time  is  not  distant  when  it  will  not  any  longer  be  thought  necessary  to  tramel 
children  at  a  common  school,  with  the  whole  equipment  of  the  nomenclature  and 
arrangement  adopted  by  Latin  grammarians  ;  while  the  young  learners  have  no 
other  object  in  view,  than  a  competent  and  practical  knowledge  of  their  native 
tongue. 

The  application  of  the  inductive  method  to  the  study  of  the  ancUnt  languages 
has,  within  a  few  years,  been  much  facilitated  by  elementary  works  prepared 
on  the  plan  recommended  by  Locke, — that  of  using  a  simple  narrative  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  literal  translation.  These  manuals  are  becoming  more  numerous  in 
England  ;  and  they  will  soon,  we  hope,  be  reprinted  in  this  country.  The  pre- 
vailing method  of  teaching  renders  the  study  of  Latin  a  dry  and  repulsive  task,  for 
at  least  the  first  year  of  the  learners*  progress ;  and  by  its  unjustifiably  slow  and 
tedious  manner  of  imparting  knowledge,  usurps  a  most  unwarrantable  proportion 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  youth  ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  of  all  the 
boys  who  enter  a  Latin  school,  a  very  small  number  ever  turn  their  initiatory  labor 
to  any  account,  but,  in  fact  throw  away  the  invaluable  hours  of  early  life,  which 
might  h  ave  been  devoted  to  useful  acquisitions  in  practical  knowledge.  The  new 
method  adopted  in  the  books  just  mentioned,  is,  on  the  contrary,  pleasant  and  ex- 
peditious, as  well  as  thorough.  -  There  is  no  delay  for  idle  formalities  ;  the  learner 
ii  led  at  once  to  his  object.  In  his  very  first  efforts,  he  is  conscious  of  the  progress 
he  is  making ;  and  he  goes  on  with  a  cheerful  impulse  which  accelerates  his  ad- 

♦  Geography  for  Beginners. 
VOL.  I.  96 
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tances*    He  thus  fedeems  a  large  portion  of  time  for  otlicr  branches  of  stadjr, 
and  for  useful  accompibhments. 

In  the  first  stages  of  elementary  education,  much  has  been  done  of  late  to  fa- 
cilitate instruction  by  the  use  of  a  simpler  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  reading. 
The  system  of  Fulton  and  Knight,  which  is  now  so  prevaleot  in  Scotland  and  in 
England,  acd  which  correi»ponds  exactly  to  that  recommended  by  the  Edge- 
worths, — is  on  invaluable  expedient  for  saving  time  and  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  the  roost  thorough  discipline.  Greater  improvements,  however, 
are  now  making  in  this  department.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  fully  exem- 
plified in  Worcester's  Primer,  in  which  the  leading  feature  of  the  plau  is  to  let 
children  become  acquainted  with  words  as  they  do  with  all  other  ocular  objec  ts. 
Dot  piecemeal,  not  letter  by  letter,  but  at  once  and  in  the  aggregate  ;  the  syn- 
thetic process  preceding  the  analytic,  as  it  naturally  does.  The  latter  meth(<i 
will  be  found  still  more  speedy  and  eilicacious  than  the  other.  Our  future  num- 
bers will  furnish  {specimens  of  instruction  on  this  plan. 

The  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Journal,  has  fur- 
nished some  Taluable  contributions  to  the  improvement  of  education,  in  the  in- 
creasing number  of  reading  books^  designed  for  the  diflfiision  of  useful  knowledge 
or  of  literary  taste.  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  propitious  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  the  young,  that  the  books  which  they  are  daily  perusing,  and 
which  ne(*essarily  leave  deep  impressions  on  the  memory,  are  acquiring  an  aspect 
so  friendly  to  their  best  interests.  Several  useful  works  of  this  kind,  in  various 
departments,  have  been  brought  forward  in  our  notices;  and  in  thus  recornmend- 
ing  them,  we  have  not,  we  trust,  proposed  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  expens-ea 
of  education.  In  schools  where  it  is  not  advisable  to  introduce  such  works  gener- 
ally among  the  scholars,  a  single  copy  of  each  book, — passed,  as  it  is  read,  froio 
band  to  hand,  and  introduced  in  the  way  of  reward  or  recreation  to  propt  r  class- 
es,— may  leave  lasting  and  useful  iniprcssions  on  the  ntinds  of  ^('Uth  The  dis- 
semination of  intelligence  and  the  general  improvement  of  society,  may  thus  be 
silently  but  effectually  promoted  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

The  limits  to  which  we  are  now  restricted,  will  not  permit  us  to  indulgre  in  a 
wider  survey  of  our  present  subject ;  and  we  have  but  little  space  left  in  which  to 
say  anything  of  the  future  direction  and  character  of  our  otcn  efforts. 

We  may  say,  briefly,  that  the  deiuands  of  improvement,  as  well  as  a  persona 
conviction  of  duty,  will  lead  us  to  reserve  our  pages  more  strictly  for  the  adinis- 
sion  of  such  matter  as  seems  best  adapted  to  promote  practical  reformation  in 
instruction.  We  shall  thus,  we  trust,  render  the  Journal  more  valuable  to  parents 
and  instructers  who  are  desirous  of  using  it  as  an  assistant  io  their  exertii  ns  for 
the  expanding  minds  committed  to  their  charge,  and  more  serviceable  to  tlie 
views  of  school  committees  who  are  di^poscd  to  furnish  the  teachers  whom  they 
employ,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  derived  from  our  pages. 

In  casting  a  glance  forward  on  the  probable  progress  of  another  year,  we  must 
look  to  the  support  of  those  classes  of  the  community  that  have  just  been  mention- 
ed, as  most  interested  in  our  exertions.  We  feel  called  on  to  particularise  an- 
other class  of  renders  who  may  render  effectual  assistance  not  merely  to  our  la- 
bors, but  to  the  advancement  of  society — we  mean  the  clergy  ;  who  may  natur- 
ally be  expected  to  take  a  deeper  concern  in  the  affairs  of  intellectual  and  moral 
itnprovemeot,  than  any  other  body  of  men. 
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Their  aid  bat,  indeed,  to  a  ronnderable  extent^  been  cbeerfully  aflbrded  hitherto. 
Bat  more,  perhaps,  mi^it  jet  be  dooe,  bj  the  polpit  being  oftener  employed  for 
the  puqx)6e  of  urging  the  duty  of  general  exertion  for  the  improTement  of  educa- 
tion. Something  might  thus  be  effected  more  worthy  of  the  example  of  our  an- 
cestorSf  and  the  interests  of  our  country, — something  more  directly  cooducivt  to 
the  advancing  melioration  of  our  race. 
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The  unusual  labor  necessarily  demanded  by  tbe  preparation  of 
the  closing  number  of  this  volume,  has  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
furnish  our  usual  notices  of  school  and  juvenile  books. 

Among  the  works  which  claimed  particular  attention  we  can 
only  hastily  mention  the  annual  supply  of  juvenile  publications  for 
the  season,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Munroe  &  Francis,  of  this  city.-«« 
Their  selections  for  the  present  year  seem  peculiarly  happy  in 
many  particulars  which  will  be  mentioned  more  at  length  in  next 
number. 

In  the  same  department  have  been  received  an  interesting  se- 
lection from  works  published  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  8on,  New 
York. 

Similar  publications,  embracing  the  series  of  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union,  have  also  come  to  hand.  Of  these  there  are 
many  which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  recommending 
to  our  readers. 

The  review  of  the  Classical  Reader  will  be  given  in  our  next; 
also  several  notices  which  have  been  unavoidably  postponed. 
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